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DEDICATION  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

TO  AN  OLD  FRIEND 

The  following  pages,  little  as  they  justify  such  a  descrip- 
tion, represent  the  thoughts  and  endeavours  of  more  than 
twenty  years.  When,  after  so  long  an  effort,  we  have 
reached  a  stage  where  we  are  forced  to  recognise,  with 
however  little  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  that  something  is 
concluded  which  must  stand  as  the  goal  of  endeavour,  and 
take  its  chance  as  a  chapter  of  achievement,  we  look  around 
for  some  sympathising  spectator  of  our  work,  some  criticism 
tinged  with  the  desire  to  approve.  You  will  not  wonder 
that  at  such  a  moment  I  turn  to  an  old  friend ;  you  will 
recognise  it  as  natural  that  I  should  address  words  meant 
for  the  public,  in  the  first  instance,  to  you. 

The  title  I  have  chosen,  though  I  can  find  none  better, 
does  not  cover  the  ground  I  have  sought  to  explore.  I 
should  better  have  described  my  aim  had  I  called  the  book 
a  History  of  Human  Aspiration  ;  but  while  such  a  title 
would  have  seemed  an  ironic  introduction  to  any  volume  of 
its  size  and  informal  character,  the  sketches  which  follow 
cannot  be  called  a  History  of  anything.  To  an  ordinary 
reader,  the  mere  list  of  headings  will  suggest  the  debris  of 
a  gigantic  scheme,  without  a  centre  and  without  a  scale, 
begun  at  intervals  here  and  there  and  abandoned  as  often. 
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The  review  of  human  thought  which  lingers  over  the 
utterance  of  an  individual,  or  quits  all  limitation  of  race 
and  nation  to  describe  the  feelings  of  an  age  and  the  specu- 
lations roused  by  a  dawning  faith,  may  well  be  thought, 
in  its  neglect  of  all  obvious  method,  to  embody  the  mere 
fancies  of  a  dreamer.  I  am  not  afraid  that  it  will  bear  that 
aspect  to  you.  In  the  execution  of  my  design  you  will 
certainly  find  much  failure  and  probably  some  blunders, 
while  you  will  look  in  vain  for  a  suggestion  or  an  idea  not 
already  familiar  to  you ;  but  you  will  not  be  offended  by 
the  apparent  desultoriness  of  the  scheme.  Where  the  space 
given  to  description  keeps  a  common  measure  with  the 
period  of  time  described,  there,  we  may  be  sure,  but  little 
of  the  inner  life  is  revealed  to  the  reader.  In  the  perspec- 
tive of  an  individual  memory,  years  dwindle  to  a  point,  and 
moments  expand  to  an  age.  A  true  biography,  were  such 
a  one  possible,  would  measure  its  progress  by  some  other 
standard  than  the  dates  which  mark  advance  from  the 
cradle  to  the  tomb ;  and  the  historian  can  hardly  more 
than  the  biographer  afford  to  forget  that,  as  it  has  been 
finely  said,  "  God  has  so  arranged  the  chronometry  of  our 
spirits  that  there  shall  be  thousands  of  silent  moments 
between  the  striking  hours."  The  criticism  that  the  writer 
of  a  moral  history  follows  no  obvious  scale  and  respects  no 
obvious  limits  is  in  fact  a  recognition  that  he  has  ignored 
all  that  would  shackle  him  in  recording  those  throbs  and 
pulsations  which  make  up  the  true  life  of  Man. 

The  true  life  of  Man  !  there  you  at  least  will  be  with  me. 
In  asserting  that  the  history  of  aspiration  is  the  clue  to  all 
history,  I  shall  not  appear  to  you  to  make  any  extravagant 
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claim  for  the  Unseen.  You  believe,  even  more  firmly  than 
I  do,  that  a  partial  and  incomplete  revelation  of  what  men 
have  sought  to  be,  tells  us  more  of  their  true  nature  than 
does  the  most  exhaustive  record  possible  of  what  they  have 
accomplished.  "  The  word  outlasts  the  deed,"  says  a  singer 
who  saw  the  greatest  deeds  of  Greece.  The  member  of  a 
less  vocal  race  may  expand  that  saying ;  the  thought  out- 
lasts the  word.  Aspiration  exceeds  utterance,  as  utterance 
exceeds  achievement.  The  endeavour  to  illustrate  this 
truth  for  those  who  believe  it,  to  set  beside  the  picture  of 
human  action  the  suggestion  of  those  feelings  in  which  it 
finds  its  spring — this  is  an  aim  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  of 
your  approval.  As  I  lay  down  the  pen,  I  find  that  con- 
viction enough  for  me;  and  although  your  sympathy  per- 
chance be  given  rather  to  the  worker  than  the  work,  I  know- 
that  if  you  can  care  for  what  I  have  written,  sooner  or  later 
one  or  two  others  will  feel  its  meaning,  and  enter  into  the 
vast  consolation  and  hope  bound  up  in  the  thoughts  I 
have  striven  to  follow,  and  the  convictions  which  they  have 
strengthened,  deepened,  and  purified. 


NOTICE 

The  present  edition  of  this  book  is  an  enlarged  form  of 
that  published  twenty  years  ago,  with  the  addition  of  a 
chapter  on  Egypt,  and  much  increase  to  almost  all  the 
rest.  No  view  of  mine  is  changed  since  I  wrote  first, 
but  a  good  deal  of  what  was  unhelpful  to  the  meaning  is 
left  out ;  while  any  fresh  material  known  to  me  has  been 
carefully  considered  and  mostly  embodied,  so  that  the 
result  is  practically  a  new  book. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  many 
helpers,  named  and  unnamed,  the  latter  including  some  of 
the  dearest.  Among  the  former  I  would  mention  as  my 
greatest  helper  in  the  original  work,  Mary  Everest  Boole ; 
while  the  present  edition  owes  more  than  I  can  say  to  two 
who  have  put  aside  their  own  work  to  help  mine — Edward 
Morgan  Forster  and  Charles  Harold  Herford. 
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THE    MORAL    IDEAL 

CHAPTER    I 

EGYPT   THE   EARLIEST   NATION 

The  student  of  ideals  should  beware  of  despising  the  Sanctity  in 
study  of  nomenclature.  A  name  is  something  more  than  a  ^  Natfon? 
sign-post ;  the  terms  expressive  of  the  moral  life  influence 
as  well  as  reveal  the  course  of  moral  development.  An 
argument  may  be  condensed  into  an  epithet ;  the  word  un- 
English,  for  example,  although  no  one  would  deliberately 
maintain  that  our  countrymen  are  distinguished  from  others 
by  a  practice  of  all  the  virtues,  is  hardly  ever  used  except 
in  an  unfavourable  sense.  Doubtless  the  habit  of  stamping 
every  word  with  praise  or  blame  encourages  prejudice;  it 
would  be  easy  to  mention  many  epithets  of  which  the  force 
is  blunted  for  description  by  their  habitual  use  as  eulogy 
or  as  condemnation.  Still  it  would  bfe  a  vain  endeavour  to 
drain  away  all  moral  association  from  words  not  primarily 
moral.  Would  any  one  give  a  merely  neutral  content  to 
the  word  Nation?  Strictly  speaking  it  denotes  no  more 
than  a  particular  group  of  human  beings,  good,  bad,  and 
indiiferent.  It  is  almost  synonymous  with  the  word  Country. 
We  hardly  remember  that  the  one  word  belongs  to  history 
and  the  other  to  geography ;  in  common  parlance  the  only 
difference  between  them  is  that  the  word  nation  is  the  more 
grandiloquent  and  the  less  poetic  of  the  two.  Yet  with 
the    slight   change  we  enter  or  quit  the   realm  of  moral 
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association.  The  frequent  quotation  of  Burke's  supposed 
statement  that  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  an  indictment 
against  a  nation  i  shows  that  a  vague  popular  reverence, 
not  accorded  to  all  corporate  names  (nobody  would  say  that 
it  is  impossible  to  bring  an  indictment  against  a  class  or 
a  party),  attaches  to  the  idea.  Men  are  bad  or  good,  but 
nations,  in  some  sense,  are  supposed  to  be  good.  The  life 
of  a  nation  is  felt  by  all  to  be  more  sacred  than  the  life  of 
an  individual ;  all  men  are  mortal ;  all  nations,  it  is  assumed, 
should  be  immortal.  The  lives  of  men  are  sacrificed  without 
hesitation  or  remorse  on  the  scaffold,  or  on  the  battlefield, 
for  a  sufficient  national  object;  but  an  attempt  to  destroy 
a  national  life  is  stigmatised  as  a  national  crime. 
But  what  is  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  un- 
controvertibly  clear.  England  means  something  more  than 
the  collective  inhabitants  of  a  particular  island,  something 
less  than  the  collective  subjects  of  a  particular  government. 
It  never  weighed  with  Wellington  that  he  was  an  Irishman, 
and  the  significance  of  his  indifference  is  independent  of  its 
righteousness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  call  either  a 
Hindoo  or  an  Australian  an  Englishman,  though  the  first 
may  be  a  subject  of  the  English  monarch  with  no  indepen- 
dent government  of  his  own,  while  the  second  speaks  our 
language  and  cordially  accepts  our  dominion.  The  difficulty 
of  deciding  the  exact  limits  of  our  own  nation  is  not  merely 
literai-y.  The  course  of  history  would  be  clearer,  even  the 
course  of  political  life  easier,  if  the  name  of  a  nation  were 
as  definite  as  the  name  of  a  man.  We  need  not  go  beyond 
the  memories  of  the  young  to  exhibit  the  disastrous  influence 
of  this  ambiguity ;  the  most  embittered  controversy  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century  turned  on  the  question  whether  our 
united  kingdom  consists  of  one  nation  divided  by  geography 
or  of  two  nations  held  together  by  government.     The  ques- 

'  In  his  speech  on  conciliation  with  America.  Given  here  as  it  is 
generally  quoted.  What  he  actually  said  was :  "  I  do  not  know  the 
method  of  drawing  up  an  indictment  against  a  whole  people." 
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tion,  however  it  be  answered,  both  shows  that  a  common 
government  does  not  necessarily  make  a  nation,  and  goes 
some  way  towards  showing  that  a  double  government  neces- 
sarily unmakes  a  nation.  Two  races  may  form  one  nation ; 
but  one  race,  divided  in  its  government,  loses  its  ideal 
unity.  It  is  to  recognise  this  distinction  that  the  word 
nationality  has  attained  its  present  significance  as  a  claimant 
for  international  recognition,  and  the  change  forcibly  illus- 
trates the  tendency  of  words  to  epitomise  argument,  for  it 
is  the  declaration  of  a  particular  theory  as  much  as  the 
label  of  a  particular  fact.  It  implies  that  the  desire  of  a 
race,  apart  from  its  power  to  assume  the  national  responsi- 
bility of  self-defence,  constitutes  a  claim  to  national  unity. 
The  wordji  first  thus  used  in  a  time  which  saw  two  great 
nations  attain  their  integrity,  commemorates  a  strengthened 
sympathy  with  nascent,  and  a  weakened  respect  for  estab- 
lished political  organisation,  which  is  perhaps  a  natural 
result  of  the  fact  that  national  feeling  is  strongest  as  an 
aspiration.  The  interval  between  the  ideal  Italy  glimmer- 
ing before  the  eye  of  Dante  and  its  tardy  realisation  in  the 
kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel  measures  the  slow  growth  of  a 
Nation.  In  the  narrower  and  more  exact  sense  of  the  word 
it  is  hardly  present  to  the  attention  of  the  classical  historian 
or  the  student  of  the  Old  Testament,  although  classical  and 
scriptural  aspiration  after  national  life  represent  a  loftier 
ideal  than  we  find  realised  in  modern  Europe.  The  orators 
of  Greece,  the  prophets  of  Israel,  have  recorded  a  race's 
yearnings  after  unity,  but  neither  the  Hellenic  nor  the 
Hebrew  people  formed  a  nation.  Greece  was  one  only  in 
the  sense  that  Europe  is  one.  It  embodied  contrasts  no 
less  distinct  than  those  which  separate  our  country  from  its 
continental  neighbours.     England  and  France,  indeed,  are 

^  I  believe  "  nationality  "  was  never  used  in  the  modern  sense  of  an 
inchoate  nation  before  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  revolutions  of 
1848.  Before  that  it  was  only  as  one  might  say  that  one  could  tell  the 
nationality  of  a  person  who  spoke  French  with  a  German  accent. 
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hardly  as  difFerent  as  Athens  and  Sparta.^  The  wonderful 
people  who  called  the  rest  of  the  world  barbarians,  and 
might  all  have  been  lodged  in  London,  were  never  what 
we  mean  by  a  nation.  Hellenic  union  was  a  vivid  dream^ 
recorded  in  immortal  eloquence,  but  the  waking  reality, 
when  all  is  told,  was  a  merely  provincial  life.  The  only 
ancient  race  equally  dominant  in  modern  ideas  had  a 
development  strikingly  similar.  The  Hebrew,  like  the 
Hellenic  race,  which  in  other  respects  it  so  little  resembles, 
embodied  a  similar  dualism,  yearned  after  a  similar  unity, 
and  became  a  fragment  of  the  same  all-embracing  empire. 
The  aspiration  so  vivid  in  feeling,  so  eloquent  in  expression, 
was  in  neither  case  realised  in  fact. 
It  is  a  pro-  A  nation  begins  to  exist  whenever  a  race  comes  of  age, 
modern  The  varying  limits  of  youth  and  maturity  are  recognised  to  a. 
^"'"^'  t;ertain  small  extent,  even  for  individuals ;  a  monarch  does  not 
await  his  twenty-first  birthday.  Far  more  does  the  period 
of  a  nation's  majority  vary ;  the  race  may  last  for  ages  un- 
developed into  a  nation ;  the  nation  may  arise  at  an  early 
period  in  the  life  of  the  race.  Still  on  the  whole  the  twenty- 
one  years  which  make  the  babe  a  man  have  their  analogue 
in  national  development.  In  dealing  with  that  early  period 
which  we  should  more  rightly  call  the  young  than  the  old 
world,  History  speaks  rarely  of  nations ;  ^  in  proportion  as 
she  approaches  our  own  day  she  speaks  mainly  of  nations. 
The  modern  historian  narrates  the  conquests  of  England,  the 
revolutions  of  France;  he  rejoices  in  the  deliverance  of  Italy, 

'■  See  for  instance  the  speech  of  the  Corinthians  at  the  Congress  of 
Sparta  of  432  B.C.  (Thucydides,  i.  70).  The  contrast,  as  they  describe 
it,  would  be  felt  extravagant  in  any  comparison  of  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen. 

2  That  is,  in  what  is  here  regarded  as  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  in 
a  vague  general  sense,  as  a  synonym  for  race,  it  is  common  enough,  and 
in  Latin  is  often  used  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  sense  as  "  tribe " 
with  us.  The  distinction  between  nation  and  race  seems  to  me  well  given 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times  (July  30,  1901)  by  Professor  Waldstein,  of  King's- 
College,  Cambridge.  "  The  chief  cause  of  most  international  errors  and 
complications,"  he  considers,  is  just  this  confusion  of  race  with  nation. 
"  A  nation  in  all  adequate  modern  conception  of  the  term  is  ultimately 
based  upon  community  of  political  ideas,  institutions,  and  ideals." 
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he  laments  over  the  partition  of  Poland.  When  we  turn 
back  to  ancient  history,  we  are  absorbed  in  the  fate  of 
cities;  we  hear  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  rivalry  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  the  victory  of  Syracuse,  the  expanding 
dominion  of  Rome.  Almost  the  only  country  of  which  we 
take  cognisance  is  the  enemy  of  all  freedom,  the  great  but 
weak  empire  of  Persia.  To  a  Greek  it  must  have  seemed 
impossible  that  freedom  should  ever  belong  to  a  country, 
we  may  say  indeed  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  quality  he 
meant  by  freedom  to  attach  to  the  thing  we  mean  by  a 
country.  The  ideal  of  corporate  life  has  changed,  and  the 
object  of  common  desire  cannot  remain  identical. 

Tha  group  visible  to  the  eye  of  History  is  at  first  a  For  Anti- 
wandering  race,  then  a  selection  from  a  single  race  finding  unit  was 
its  centre  ordinarily  ^  within  fortified  walls,  and  united  by  *®  '"•"y* 
common  legislation,  last  of  all  (as  far  as  our  present  ex- 
perience goes)  a  race,  or  mixture  of  races,  dwelling  within 
the  limits  of  a  definite  territory,  under  a  common  authority 
which  claims  the  allegiance  of  every  inhabitant  and  accords 
to  all  its  impartial  protection.  It  is  the  middle  term  of 
this  evolution  which  has  most  deeply  impressed  our  political 
and  historical  dialect.  It  is  not  the  longest ;  already  the 
State  has  been  much  longer  established  in  a  country  than  it 
ever  was  in  a  city ;  but  the  coincidence  of  city  life  with  the 
sudden  effulgence  of  genius  has  associated,  for  ever  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  the  ideas  of  the  political  with  the  terms  of 
city  life.  The  view  that  the  city  is  the  State  survives  in 
our  whole  political  dialect  and  domineers  over  all  nomen- 
clature referring  to  corporate  action.  When  we  speak  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen,  we  say,  though  we  do 
not  mean,  that  political  life  is  the  life  of  a  town,  nay  the 
theory  has  left  its  stamp  on  a  dialect  even  broader  than 
that  of  politics.  In  translating  Augustine's  Civiias  Dei  as 
"  The  City  of  God  "  we  do  homage  to  a  view  which  arose 

^  The  qualification  is  made  necessary  by  the  important  exception  of 
Sparta,  which  had  no  walls  till  a  late  period  in  its  history. 
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when  stable  union  was  associated  with  encircling  walls  and  a 
central  citadel;  and  the  translator  who  should  endeavour 
to  discover  some  rendering  less  inapplicable  to  human 
yearnings  after  an  eternal  home  would  discover  that  the 
political  ideas  of  the  classical  world  were  still  too  tyran- 
nical for  him,  and  that  he  had  no  choice  between  some 
word  quite  in  a  wrong  key  or  by  this  surprising  but  natural 
reminiscence  of  Jerusalem  and  Rome. 
The  Nation  We  must  not  minimise  the  distinction  by  saying,  as  if 
cftyseiecu,  i*  were  the  whole  truth,  that  there  were  few  people  in  the 
itsconsti-  world  then  and  many  people  in  the  world  now,  and  that 
States  in  consequence  were  small  and  are  great.  No  doubt 
a  country  is  a  large  place  and  a  city  is  a  comparatively  small 
place,  but  the  question  of  size  does  not  convey  the  whole 
difference  between  them.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  the  question 
of  size  has  bearings  often  overlooked.  A  question  of  degree 
may  amount  to  a  question  of  kind;  quantity,  above  ai 
certain  point,  means  quality.  All  would  concede  that  a 
homogeneous  group  might  be  too  small  to  be  spoken  of 
as  a  nation ;  the  greatest  political  thinker  who  ever  lived 
supposed  that  it  might  be  too  large.  Aristotle  occupies 
many  lines  of  his  Politics  with  the  dangers  of  a  State  over 
the  wide  extent  of  which,  as  he  puts  it,  the  government  of 
God  alone  could  extend.^  And  his  conception  of  a  City 
State  differs  from  our  conception  of  a  Nation  in  other 
respects  than  that  of  mere  size.  The  functions  of  the  artizan 
and  the  citizen,  he  implies,  are  mutually  exclusive,  an  atti- 
tude impossible  for  one  who  contemplates  a  Nation.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  our  view  is  higher,  or  more  humane ;  it  is  not 
only  that  sympathy  has  widened  since  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ.  It  is  that  Aristotle's  view  is  inapplicable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country.  A  city  was  in  fact  in  some 
sense  a  class.  The  ideal  citizen  must  not  work  for  his 
living,  but  of  course  many  persons  living  in  the  city  must 
work  for  theirs,  and  for  his  also.  The  city  chose  out  from 
^  Aristotle,  Politics,  1326a. 
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a  particular  spot  a  particular  set  of  men,  and  regarded  these 
as  her  subjects  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  others  being 
more  or  less  their  slaves.  A  nation  knows  no  such  personal 
distinctions ;  it  is  defined  by  the  outline  of  the  soil  it  occu- 
pies. No  doubt  there  are  such  beings  as  resident  aliens  in 
England,  but  we  may  almost  ignore  their  distinction  from 
naturalised  English  subjects  when  we  compare  them  with 
aliens  in  Athens.  The  law  accords  its  protection  impar- 
tially to  them  and  to  its  proper  subjects.  The  modern 
State  is  a  more  geographical  conception  than  the  ancient 
one.  It  is  much  less  personal  than  that  was;  perhaps  we 
might  say  it  is  less  spiritual.  It  does  not  select  its  sub- 
jects, but  comprehends  all  who  live  on  a  particular  soil ; 
it  can  only  exist  where  there  is  a  stable  population,  and 
hence  in  the  beginning  of  history  a  nation  is  an  idea  rarely 
entertained  and  almost  never  embodied  in  actual  territorial 
existence. 

Almost,  not  quite ;  for  the  curtain  of  History  rises  on  Egypt,  the 
one  people  which,  whatever  test  we  apply,  we  must  recognise  ancient 
as  a  Nation,  A  settled  government,  a  definite  territory,  a  "^"°°- 
common  language  and  religion,  these  things  existed  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  for  ages  before  the  name  of  Greece  or 
Rome  was  known  to  mankind.  Egypt  contains  great  cities 
but  depends  on  none  of  them ;  its  centre  and  soul  is  the 
great  river  whose  rising  and  falling  tides  mark  out  its  terri- 
tory more  definitely  than  impregnable  walls,  presenting  an 
island  of  unsurpassed  fertility  in  a  surrounding  expanse  of 
desert.  Here  we  have  a  realm  which  enforces  union  on  its 
inhabitants  as  in  Greece  we  have  a  realm  which  enforces 
separation  on  them.  The  idea  of  unity  is  presented  by  the 
mighty  river  which  has  created  Egypt  as  it  is  not  presented 
by  any  other  portion  of  our  planet.  No  other  name  of  a 
country  opens  so  long  a  vista;  no  other,  applicable  to  a 
resort  of  twentieth  century  tourists,  is  also  applicable  to  a 
kingdom  on  which  history  dawns.  The  Hebrew  Patriarch 
receives  a  lesson  in  righteousness  from  an  Egyptian  monarch 
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before  the  existence  of  the  Hebrew  tribe  ;i  the  earliest 
Athenian  statesman  listens  as  a  pupil  to  an  Egyptian  priest 
who  speaks  as  the  representative  of  an  elder  world.  Abraham 
and  Solon  alike  find  a  teacher  on  Egyptian  soil.  We  cannot 
thus  measure  the  remoteness  of  any  but  Egyptian  civilisa- 
tion; if  any  other  be  equally  distant  the  backward  road 
presents  no  similar  landmark.  No  record  of  Chinese  or 
Indian  activity  falls  into  line  with  the  hope  of  Israel  or 
the  glory  of  Greece.  No  revelation  of  the  spade  and  the 
mattock  can  antedate  the  primacy  thus  secured  to  the  land 
that  saw  the  birth  of  Moses  and  the  pilgrimages  of  Solon 
and  Herodotus.  Egypt  was  a  resort  of  tourists  in  the  time 
of  the  first  great  Athenian  known  to  the  modern  world ;  the 
land  of  far  memories  was  as  attractive  at  the  beginning  of 
authentic  history  as  in  its  maturity.^  "  Each  day  grow  older 
and  learn  something  new  "  was  the  motto  of  Solon's  old  age,^ 
and  surely  not  less  of  his  youth ;  and  we  may  discover  in  the 
precept  the  aim  of  the  traveller  no  less  than  that  of  the 
student.  Egypt  was  the  hoary  teacher  naturally  sought  by 
the  ardent  learner.  The  figure  of  the  legendary  sage  and 
statesman  wandering  amid  the  marshes  and  cities  of  the 
Delta,  conferring  with  Egyptian  priests,  and  bringing  out 
the  antiquities  of  Greece  to  find  them  scorned  as  things  of 
yesterday — this  striking  image  is  to  the  historian  what  the 
planet  seen  against  the  constellation  is  to  the  astronomer. 
The  star  which  for  the  ignorant  spectator  melts  into 
unity  with  that  bright  cluster,  measures  a  vast  interven- 
ing distance  to  the  enlightened  vision  of  the  astronomer. 
Solon,'  long  as  he  lived  before  Marathon  and  Salamis, 
before  .iEschylus  and  Socrates,  yet  in  comparison  with  all 
that    this    background    implies,    belongs    to    the    modern 

1  Gen.  xii.  18-19.  Compare  the  doublet  in  xx.  9,  where,  however,  the 
king  is  not  Egyptian. 

"  Strabo  (i.  2,  22),  in  defending  Homer  from  the  charge  of  ignorance, 
oddly  brought  against  him  by  Eratosthenes,  says  that  he  (Homer)  did  not 
give  a  particular  description  of  the  Nile  because  he  thought  it  too  well 
known. 

'  Plutarch's  Livei.    Solon  2. 
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world.  Rome  is  as  yet  hardly  more  than  a  village, 
Athens  still  lacks  her  immortal  halo  of  art  and  poetry, 
but  Egypt  is  already,  and  we  may  say  for  ever,  the  land 
of  the  past. 

This  distinction  is  symbolised  in  what  may  be  called  a  Egypt,. 
parable,  destined  to  the  immortality  of  all  that  is  found  on  gu'S'^'^ 
the  page  of  Plato.^  The  goddess  worshipped  at  Sais,  we  from  tjie 
are  told,  was  identified  with  the  goddess  who  had  given  vian  world, 
her  name  to  Athens,  and  the  two  cities  appear  to  have 
owned  some  sort  of  bond.  As  an  Athenian  Solon  would 
thus  receive  a  warm  welcome  from  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
legend  which  he  brings  home  from  his  sojourn  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  is  one  of  which  Athens  is  the  centre.  In  his  dis- 
course with  an  Egyptian  priest  he  appears  anxious  to  make 
the  most  of  the  antiquity  of  his  city,  but  his  account  of 
"  Phoroneus  called  the  First,  and  Niobe  and  Deucalion "  is 
swept  aside  as  a  mere  story  of  modern  life.  "  O  Solon, 
Solon,"  an  aged  priest  interrupts  him,  "  the  Greeks  are  but 
children.'"  "  What  do  you  mean .'' "  asks  Solon,  we  may 
suppose  rather  indignantly,  for  youth  had  not  in  those 
young  days  the  charm  it  has  in  ours.  "You  have,"  pur- 
sues the  Egyptian,  "  the  minds  of  children.  No  traditional 
belief,  no  hoary  learning  exists  with  you."  But  he  goes  on 
to  vindicate  for  the  primaeval  Athens  an  antiquity  compared 
with  which  that  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  is  as  yesterday.  Nine 
millenniums,  he  says,  separate  the  city  of  Solon  from  the 
first  city  of  Athens,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  though  they 
perished  in  some  cataclysm  of  the  early  world,  had  left  an 
example  of  heroic  resistance  to  overwhelming  power  such  as 
no  later  civilisation  could  transcend.  A  great  Empire  was 
repelled  by  the  primaeval  Athenians — a  vast  continent  lying 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  sent  its  forces  in  vain  against 
the  small  city.  Victors  and  vanquished  survived  the  conflict 
but  a  moment ;  the  vast  Atlantis,  the  minute  Athens,  were 
engulfed  in  the  same  flood.     Nature,  as  it  were  jealous  of 

1  Plato,  2'imau',  21-25. 
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human  achievement,  dropped  her  curtain  on  the  stage,  per- 
mitting no  record  of  a  war  far  greater  than  that  of  Troy  to 
survive  save  in  the  records  of  Egypt,  here  represented  as  the 
historiogi'apher  of  the  human  race.  Some  fugitives  from 
Atlantis  and  from  Athens  brought  the  tale  to  the  Delta, 
and  the  Egyptian  priest  who  narrated  it  to  Solon  did  but 
restore  to  him  the  bequest  of  his  unknown  compatriots. 
The  narration  so  impressed  him  (we  follow  throughout  the 
account  of  Critias  in  the  Timceus)  that  he  aimed  at  be- 
coming the  Homer  of  this  primaeval  Iliad,  and  would  have 
Succeeded  but  for  the  summons  from  his  troublesome  fellow- 
townsmen  to  undertake  the  government  of  their  city.  The 
poem  he  is  said  to  have  begun  is  mentioned  only  by  Plato, 
and  is  probably  the  creation  of  his  fancy.  The  informant  of 
Solon  may  be  bracketed  with  that  Raphael  Hythloday  who 
gave  Sir  Thomas  More  the  account  of  Utopia,  or  with  the 
mariner  sailing  from  Peru  to  whom  Bacon  owed  the  account 
of  the  new  Atlantis.  The  ideal  Republic  is  a  theme  of 
unfailing  interest,  and  never  do  we  find  its  associations 
more  august  than  when  it  presents  to  us  the  first  great 
legislator  of  Athens,  and  the  greatest  philosopher  who  ever 
lived. 
At  any  rate  Whatever  we  may  think  of  Solon's  travels  in  Egypt  and 
History.  the  existence  of  a  vanished  continent  in  the  Atlantic,  this 
story  in  the  Timceus  may  be  accepted  as  a  grandiose  declara- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Egypt  is  the  most  ancient  nation  in  the 
world.  Its  growth  was  fostered  by  a  deeply  rooted  con- 
servatism. Its  inhabitants  were  preserved  not  only  from  the 
disasters  of  flood  or  flame,  but  also  from  the  political  cata- 
clysms which  interrupt  and  delay  the  peaceful  development 
of  a  nation.  To  the  eyes  of  the  turbulent  Greek  Egypt 
was,  with  the  impressiveness  of  a  special  contrast,  the  home 
of  immemorial  tradition.  Its  curtain  rises  on  the  vista  of  a 
long  past.  Its  history,  if  we  may  take  Herodotus  as  our 
historian,  begins  with  an  enormous  engineering  feat ;  its  first 
king,  in  the  tradition  he  preserves,  changes  the  course  of  the 
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Nile.i  An  early  dynasty  constructs  the  mightiest  buildings 
in  the  world.  Nothing  Egyptian  is  inchoate.  In  the  art  of 
any  other  country  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
its  objects  chronologically  by  mere  inspection.  It  would  be 
enough  to  see  that  the  execution  was  rude  to  enable  us  to 
judge  that  the  date  was  early.  In  the  case  of  Egypt  such 
an  inference  might  invert  the  truth.  We  know  nothing  in 
Egyptian  sculpture  so  admirable  as  some  of  the  productions  of 
the  old  empire.^  It  is  impossible  that  Art  could  have  started 
with  such  perfection.  The  history,  as  the  river,  of  Egypt, 
reveals  by  no  shrinkage  the  approach  to  its  source.  Its 
vista  opens  into  myth  and  legend,  but  never  into  barbarism. 
The  mystery  which  for  ages  hung  over  the  source  of  its 
river,  has  never  been  removed  from  the  origin  of  the  race 
dwelling  beside  it.  Far  away  in  the  dimness  of  the  past 
that  stream  takes  its  rise ;  what  we  confront  from  the  first  is 
a  "  united  kingdom."  How  modern  are  all  the  associations 
called  up  by  those  words !  In  truth  Egypt  is  as  much  the 
most  modern  as  the  most  ancient  of  nations ;  the  two  state- 
ments are  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same  fact.  To 
say  that  a  country  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  world  is  to  say 
that  it  reached  its  maturity  at  an  early  epoch ;  the  longer 
a  State  has  been  in  existence  the  nearer  it  must  come  to  a 
modern  standard.  Egypt  had  reached  the  third  stage  of 
national  development^  long  before  the  other  races  of  the 
old  world  had  reached  the  second.  She  was  a  nation  while 
the  races  which  were  to  create  Athens  and  Sparta  were 
wanderers.  Perhaps  we  may  best  bring  home  to  our  minds 
the  stability  of  her  dominion  by  reminding  ourselves  that 
her  history  is  reckoned  by  dynasties.     At  a  period  when 

1  Herodotus,  ii.  ig.  "We  can,"  says  the  latest,  and  surely  the  classic 
historian  of  Egypt,  somewhat  to  his  reader's  surprise,  "  easily  credit  the 
narrative  "  (A  JSistory  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Persian 
Conquest,  by  James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  1906). 

^  As  for  instance  the  so-called  Sheikh  el  Beled,  the  sitting  scribe  in 
the  Louvre,  and  the  diorite  statue  of  Khephren. 

^  See  above,  p.  5.  The  second  stage,  that  of  city  life,  covering  all 
known  to  us  as  classic  literature,  dates  from  a  late  period  of  Egyptian 
history. 
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settled  government  was  elsewhere  unknown,  Egypt  had  been 
ruled  for  ages  by  a  succession  of  royal  families.     In  that  fact 
we  gather  up  a  record  of  unbroken  national  unity  such  as  we 
cannot  as  yet  parallel  from  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Egypt  the  The  peculiarities  of  the  scenery  which  gave  scope  for 

because  a"  t^is  early  development  had  attracted  Greek  attention 
unique  almost  as  soon  as  that  development  itself;  the  great  and 
mysterious  river  roused  an  interest  not  claimed  by  any 
other  natural  phenomenon.  When  Herodotus,  quoting 
from  au  earlier  writer,^  calls  Egypt  the  gift  of  the  Nile, 
he  sums  up  the  influences  which  dominated  its  industrial 
and  spiritual  life.  As  we  read  we  see  the  broad  life-giving 
sti-eam  with  its  margin  of  verdure,  its  frame  of  desert ;  we 
feel  the  contrast  of  narrow  life  and  encroaching  death ; 
the  aggressive  desert,  the  sand,  as  a  modern  Egyptologist  ^ 
expresses  it,  "trying  to  trickle  down"  through  the  wall 
of  rock  into  the  hardly  won,  arduously  defended  strip  of 
tillage.  The  foreboding  of  Greek  disaster,  expressed  to 
Herodotus '  by  Egyptians  who  learnt,  apparently  for  the 
first  time,  that  Greece  depended  upon  rain  for  irrigation, 
shows  that  the  Nile  was  a  faithful  fellow-worker  on  the 
whole.  The  country  which  two  millenniums  have  left 
almost  unchanged  exhibits  striking  changes  within  a  few 
months.  Those  emerald  fields,  that  amber  sand,  the  faint 
amethyst  wall  of  distant  or  approaching  cliffs,  that  broad 
expanse  of  waters — all  must  have  looked  much  the  same 
to  its  earliest  as  to  its  latest  tourist,  and  man''s  achieve- 
ment in  the  landscape  is  hardly  more  altered  than  Nature's 
background.  To  the  eye  of  Herodotus  as  to  that  of  the 
latest  tourist  did  Nile  reflect  "the  endless  length  of  dark 
red  colonnades."  *    But  while  travellers  who  visit  Egypt  at 

1  I.e.  Hecatseus  of  Miletus,  a  historian  known  only  in  fragments.  Both 
he  and  Herodotus  (ii,  5)  probably  took  the  expression  from  Egyptian 
sources. 

2  Adolf  Erman,  Life  in  Egypt,  translated  by  H.  M.  Tirard,  1894  (p.  8). 
'  Herodotus,  ii.  13. 

*  'Hi.a.GaxiXa.j ,  Prophecy  of  Cwpys. 
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an  interval  of  three  thousand  years  might  leave  identical 
descriptions,  those  who  visit  it  at  the  interval  of  six 
months  might  seem  to  be  describing  different  countries. 
The  Egypt  known  to  winter  visitants  differs  strikingly  from 
the  miniature  archipelago  with  the  villages  as  islands  which 
forms  the  Egypt  of  the  inundation.  A  modern  Egypto- 
logist— M.  Lefebure — translates  the  description  which  we 
have  unawares  taken  from  Herodotus  into  imagery  more 
graphic  to  the  tourist  of  our  day,  Egypt,  he  says,  is 
an  "intermittent  Venice."  The  title  is  no  less  accurate 
than  picturesque.  The  scorching  summer,  which  else- 
where brings  parched  fields  and  withered  vegetation,  bathes 
Egypt  in  sweet  waters  hiding  the  fields  which  they  both 
moisten  and  fertilise.  In  no  other  country  did  man  find 
Nature  so  sympathetic  a  fellow-worker — sympathetic  and 
exacting  at  once,  for  those  life-giving  waters  needed  the 
co-operation  of  man  for  their  beneficent  office,  and  preached 
with  a  unique  eloquence  the  duty  and  the  promise  attendant 
on  the  gospel  of  work. 

That  gospel  is  set  forth  in  the  life  of  Egypt  in  all  its  Yet  rather 
strength  and  in  all  its  weakness.     We  cannot  combine  the  prosaic 
virtues  of  the  worker  and  the  dreamer.     The  life  of  agri-  invention 

°        than  of 

culture  is  indeed  a  poetic  object  for  the  poet  and  the  artist,  history. 
but  we  must  turn  to  a  "  land  of  dark  heath  and  shaggy 
wood,"  a  land  where  Nature  guards  a  peculiar  domain  for 
herself,  to  find  a  "  meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child."  To  be 
alone  with  Nature  is  not  possible  in  Egypt.  The  trace  of 
human  labour  is  everywhere.  In  spite  of  the  great  fertility 
of  its  soil,  no  country  has  so  poor  a  variety  of  plants,^  every 
spot  of  earth  being  either  deprived  of  water  or  forced  to 
bear  crops;  the  wanderer  by  the  Nile  can  rarely  pluck 
a  bunch  of  wild  flowers.  The  landscape  is  monotonous; 
irrigated  meadows,  limestone  rocks,  the  broad  river,  the 
graceful  palm-groves — these  few  impressive  elements  make 
up  the  whole  scenery  of  the  land.  The  only  approach  to 
1  Erman,  p.  ii  seq. 
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wild  country  in  ancient  Egypt  was  to  be  found  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Delta,  a  vanishing  realm  as  the  progress  of 
cultivation  reclaimed  the  land  for  agriculture ;  and  the  life 
of  the  marshes  seems  to  have  taken  for  the  Egyptian  the 
place  which  the  life  of  the  forest  occupies  in  Teutonic  folk- 
lore. This  small  and  dwindling  relic  of  primaeval  wildness 
stood  out  against  a  background  of  elaborate  civilisation 
which  excluded  the  scenery  of  romance  and  forbade  leisure 
for  dreams.  We  may  indeed  find  more  than  one  of  our 
nursery  tales  in  Egypt;  the  "rosy  cheeked  maiden"  who 
loses  her  slipper  and  gains  a  prince  for  her  husband  ^  must 
surely  be  a  relation  of  Cinderella ;  but  here  the  romance  is 
strangely  impaired,  the  preliminary  meeting  of  youth  and 
maiden  being  altogether  lost.  An  eagle  carries  off  the 
sandal  as  Rhodopis  is  bathing,  and  the  prince  before  whom 
it  is  dropped,  fascinated  by  its  beauty  and  the  strangeness 
of  its  appearance,  causes  a  search  to  be  made  for  its  wearer, 
after  which  the  story  ends  as  in  our  nursery  tale.  But  the 
loss  of  its  opening  scene  and  the  whole  stress  being  thereby 
thrown  upon  the  slipper  itself  is  a  touch  very  characteristic 
of  the  prosaic  materialism  of  Egypt.  Perhaps  even  such 
romance  as  we  find  in  it  may  be  partly  due  to  its  Greek 
reporter.  In  purely  Egyptian  story,  romance  loses  itself  in 
grotesque  detail.  It  is  not  fanciful  to  connect  this  limita- 
tion with  the  landscape  meeting  the  eyes  of  every  Egyptian. 
A  narrow  strip  of  fertile  land  walled  in  by  limestone  cliffs, 
knowing  no  coast,  no  wild  moor  or  forest,  everywhere 
cultivated  till  it  meets  the  desert,  is  no  theatre  for  fancy's 
bright  creations,  or  imagination's  mystic  suggestions.  Egypt 
is  thus  in  all  its  literature  the  land  of  prose.  And  yet  it  is 
not  the  land  of  history.  No  claim  for  Egypt  is  more  baseless 
than  that  which  we  have  seen  recorded  by  Plato,  to  be  the 

^  Strabo,  xvii.  i,  33  (p.  1146).  She  is  by  some  called  Doriohe,  and 
Rhodopis,  the  name  Strabo  gives  her,  is  evidently  a  mere  epithet.  Hero- 
dotus, ii.  1 34,  says  she  was  a  Thracian  living  under  Amasis,  Her  legendary 
importance  may  be  measured  by  the  story  (which  the  historian  takes  the 
trouble  to  confute)  that  she  buUt  one  of  the  Pyramids. 
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historiographer  of  the  human  race.  A  modern  historian  of 
Egypt  1  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  more 
historic  interest  than  any  scribbler  who  cuts  his  name  on  the 
pedestal  of  a  statue ;  many  inscriptions  give  us  no  more  real 
information  than  the  record  that  John  Smith  has  defaced  a 
noble  monument.  Indeed  some  give  us  even  less,  for  they 
antedate  their  actual  period  and  make  unfounded  pretensions 
to  antiquity,  so  that  their  meagre  information  is  also  false. 
No  history  of  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  till 
Egypt  had  become  Greek,^  more  than  three  and  a  half  millen- 
niums after  an  Egyptian  king  built  the  Pyramids.  A  people 
of  writers  cared  not  to  record  the  life  of  their  country.  Surely 
the  sense  of  a  national  life  must  have  been  absent,  where,  as 
we  are  told,'  one  king  simply  erases  in  an  inscription  the  name 
of  a  predecessor  and  substitutes  his  own.  History,  it  seems, 
springs  from  that  sense  of  national  existence  which  is  hardly 
possible  where  national  existence  has  known  no  twilight.  In 
truth  no  intellectual  creation,  more  than  history,  demands 
the  exercise  of  imagination,  and  in  imagination  Egypt  was 
hopelessly  and  absolutely  deficient.  Till  we  have  made  a 
place  in  our  minds  for  all  that  this  implies — and  it  implies 
more  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose — we  cannot  appreciate  an 
ideal  which  with  all  its  limitations  comes  in  some  important 
respects  nearer  to  Christianity  than  that  of  any  other  people 
of  the  ancient  world. 

Egypt  is  of  necessity  the  land  of  industry.     Hard  work  Agriculture 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  a  condition  of  existence ;  that  Egyptian 
strip  of  fertile  land  between  two  deserts  yields  its  treasures  J'f«  "^ 

XT  •'  ksvnotc 

with  boundless  liberality  at  the  price  of  unremitting  toil, 
but  only  at  this  price.*     Wherever  the  laborious  Egyptian 

1  Dr.  Alfred  Wiedemann,  Gfeschichte  ^gypten's  von  Psammetichus  his 
Alexander. 

"  By  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest  who  lived  under  the  first  Ptolemy, 
and  whose  history  of  Egypt,  quoted  by  Josephus  {contra  Apion,  i.  44),  is 
known  to  us  only  by  such  citations. 

^  Kamesis  II.  thus  attributed  to  himself  the  conquests  of  an  elder 
Queen  Ramaka.     Wiedemann,  pp.  14-16. 

♦  See  Erman,  p.  13. 
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system  of  irrigation  is  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  the  Desert 
encroaches  on  the  cornfields,  and  the  true  limits  of  the  land 
suffer  a  more  grievous  restriction  than  that  which  could  be 
imposed  by  hostile  armies.  But  work  in  Egypt  had  unique 
encouragement  and  reward.  It  is  not  sustained  exertion 
which  disheartens  the  worker,  it  is  recurrent  disappoint- 
ment. The  steadfast  rhythm  of  those  rising  and  falling 
waters  provides  at  once  the  claim  and  the  aid  which  evokes 
the  spirit  of  exertion.  For  a  proof  of  the  response  in  the 
spirit  of  man  to  the  summons  of  Nature  we  may  turn  to  a 
volume  the  representative  value  of  which,  in  reference  to 
Egypt,  none  will  question.  Of  all  the  records  of  the  past 
nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Egyptian  life  and  thought 
than  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  Its  very  title  is  expressive. 
The  people  whose  grandest  buildings  are  tombs,  who 
have  preserved  from  decay  and  bequeathed  to  the  modem 
world  the  actual  bodies  of  their  distinguished  men;  the 
people  whose  whole  life  appears  as  a  meditation  on  death, 
and  for  whom,  nevertheless,  the  world  beyond  the  grave 
seems  a  mere  prolongation  of  this  one — such  a  people  finds 
its  best  illustrations  in  the  series  of  funeral  liturgies  (so  we 
may  describe  the  collection  making  up  the  volume)  which 
records  the  anticipations  and  hopes  of  the  world  beyond 
the  tomb.  The  literature  of  the  whole  world  could  hardly 
supply  another  volume  so  unequal.  Some  passages  more 
recall  the  direct  teaching  of  Christ  than  any  other  fragment 
of  ancient  literature,  not  excepting  the  Old  Testament ; 
while  others  must  be  described  as  mere  rubbish.  But  the 
very  inequalities  of  the  book  render  it  a  better  illustration 
of  the  life  of  its  writers  and  readers  than  a  homogeneous 
work  would  be.  Egyptian  conservatism  makes  no  selection. 
Thought,  religion,  culture,  all  becomes  what  we  may  call 
agglutinative;  everything  is  preserved — "gold,  hay,  wood, 
precious  stones ; "  and  the  work  is  never  tried  by  fire.  The 
worthless  and  the  precious  are  preserved  side  by  side,  to  the 
great  obscuring  of  the  latter.     From  this  unexpected  source. 
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dealing  as  it  does  with  matters  remote  from  what  we  should 
have  thought  any  possible  allusion  to  agriculture,  we  may 
receive  a  vivid  impression  of  respect  for  the  toil  of  the  hus- 
bandman. "Let  me  go  forward  on  my  journey,  and  let  me 
plough,"^  is  the  prayer  of  the  soul  confronting  the  life  beyond 
the  grave.  "  I  am  at  peace  in  the  divine  city,  and  I  know  the 
waters,  cities,  nomes  "  {i.e.  provinces),  "  and  lakes  which  are 
in  Sekhet-Hetep.^  I  am  strong  therein,  I  sow  seed  therein, 
I  reap  the  harvest  therein,  I  plough  therein."  The  papyrus 
from  which  the  above  sentence  is  an  extract,  contains  a 
picture  of  the  actual  progress  of  an  Egyptian  through  these 
"  fields  of  peace  "  ^  (the  literal  translation  of  Sekhet-Hetep), 
We  see  him  reaping  wheat  of  which  the  ears  are  on  a  level 
with  his  own  head,  and  driving  in  oxen  afterwards  who 
"tread  out  the  corn,"  while  lower  down  on  the  page  he 
has  harnessed  these  oxen  to  the  plough  and  presses  down 
the  share  behind  them,  by  the  side  of  a  canal.  To  Ani, 
the  particular  Egyptian  here  granted  participation  in  this 
divine  agriculture,  it  is  no  continuation  of  the  pursuits  of 
his  earth  life.  He  had  in  his  mortal  career  exercised  the 
profession  of  a  secretary,  but  we  have  no  prayer  that  he  may 
transcribe  celestial  thoughts,  and  form  the  channel  of  some 
inspired  writer  for  attentive  readers.  He  prays  that  he  may 
carry  on  in  Heaven  the  work  of  the  ordinary  peasant,  the 
labour  which  was  commemorated  in  no  stately  erection, 
which  knew  no  permanent  memorial,  which  affords  no 
variety,  no  room  for  individual  originality,  which  has 
always  to  be  beginning  over  again.  The  work  itself  was 
no  object  of  desire  to  him,  quite  the  contrary.  Egyptian 
magic  was  called  on  to  provide,  in  the  Ushabti  figures  so 
familiar  to  the  traveller  of  to-day,  an  ideal  substitute  in  this 
arduous  toil.  But  that  sense  of  the  abiding  importance  of 
agriculture  which  was  impressed  on  the  Egyptian  by  the 

1  Book  of  the  Dead,  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge, 
with  the  original  text,  1898,  chap.  ox.  p.  174. 

2  The  Egyptian  Elysian  fields. 

3  Given  by  Budge,  p.  170  ;  described,  p.  171. 
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whole  scenery  and  the  periodic  changes  of  his  native  land 
extended  beyond  the  realm   of  mortal  endeavour  and  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  images  formed  by  him  of  the  interests 
and  pursuits  of  Eternity, 
and  In   learning    that   a   people   accords   a   high    place   to 

ideai**^"^  industry  we  acquire  knowledge  of  much  more  than  its 
industrial  life.  The  virtues  are  associates,  but  not  impar- 
tial associates ;  where  we  find  one  we  do  not  find  all,  some- 
times hot  even  all  we  expect.  But  the  cluster  centering  in 
industry  is  a  permanent  and  kindred  group.  Specially  is 
this  true  of  the  industry  that  is  concerned  with  the  soil. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  very  designation  by  which 
we  usually  point  out  the  agricultural  worker  implies  that 
his  is  "  labour "  par  excellence ;  the  distinction  of  the 
"labourer"  and  the  "artisan"  is  no  mere  accident,  but  a 
fundamental  division,  indicating  separate  kinds  of  efibrt, 
separate  groups  of  mental  and  spiritual  activities.  The 
"  labourer "  impresses  his  work  with  no  stamp  of  indi- 
viduality, he  is  the  creator  of  nothing  that  can  arrest 
attention  by  itself.  He  merely  prepares  the  soil  for  the 
influences  of  Nature;  when  these  have  their  way,  he  has 
done  his  work.  His  whole  aim  is  to  get  the  seed  and 
water  to  the  ground ;  he  produces  nothing ;  the  seed  grows 
without  his  aid  if  it  happens  to  be  there.  His  work  seems 
to  stand  nearer  than  any  other  to  invisible  power,  not 
man's  own,  and  the.  language  of  parable  impresses  on  every 
reader  the  significance  not  only  of  what  agriculture  achieves, 
but  of  what  it  suggests.  Read  the  "  proverbial  poem,"  as 
Professor  Cheyne  calls  it,  of  a  late  Hebrew  writer .1  "  Give 
ye  ear,-  and  hear  my  voice,  hearken  and  hear  my  speech. 
Doth  the  ploughman  plough  continually  to  sow  ?  Doth 
he  continually  open  and  break  the  clods  of  his  ground .'' 
When  he  hath  made  plain  the  face  thereof  doth  he  not 

'  Isaiah  xzviii.  23  in  Polychrome  Bible,  pp.  28  and  154.  An  insertion 
of  the  latest  editor  according  to  Dr.  Cheyne,  who  adds,  "  These  ancient 
rules  of  husbandry  are  applications  of  eternal  principles." 
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cast  abroad  the  fitches  and  scatter  the  cummin,  and  put 
in  the  wheat  in  rows  and  the  barley  in  the  appointed  place, 
and  the  spelt  in  the  border  thereof?  For  his  God  doth 
instruct  him  aright  and  doth  teach  him.'"  The  Hebrew 
sense  of  the  processes  of  Nature,  of  the  succession  of  the 
seasons,  the  maturing  of  the  seed  within  the  bosom  of  earth 
as  specially  a  Divine  manifestation,  becomes  in  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  identified  with  the  lesson  of  encouragement  he 
sought  to  impart.  The  aim  of  the  "  Master  of  the  harvest," 
he  urges,  is  the  opening  of  the  seed;  the  crushing  and 
bruising  of  the  clods  which  should  receive  it  is  a  mere  pre- 
liminary to  his  real  work.  "Know  ye  not  this  parable,"  1 
asked  another  teacher  when  he  had  put  it  before  his  disciples 
in  a  rather  different  form,  "  and  how  then  will  ye  know  all 
parables.?"  as  if  this  were  the  clue  to  all.  "En  cultivant 
la  terre,  on  se  cultive,"  says  a  modern  writer  on  Egypt. 
Strange  to  think  of  the  teacher  whose  lesson  M.  About 
unconsciously  echoes!  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  culti- 
vates much  besides — it  moulds  ideals,  implants  aspirations, 
creates  permanent  tendencies.  It  gives,  where  it  is  the 
predominant  industry,  to  the  character  of  a  people  its 
moral  stamp. 

Industry,  occupied  with   the   soil,  tends  to  implant   a  inculcating 
habit  of  submission.     It  is  of  no  avail  to  resent  any  con-  on^the""^^ 
ditions  of  agriculture.     The  winter  will  pass ;  if  the  drought  subject 
do  not  pass,  there  is  still  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait.     If 
we  have  a  low  Nile  this  season  we  must  wait  for  the  next. 
The  habit  of  accepting  hard  and  unfavourable  conditions 
and  making  the  best  of  them,  expands  beyond  the  business 
in  which  it  originated.    Perhaps  we  may  regard  the  Pyramids 
as  testimony  to  the  force  of  such  a  habit.     It  is  not  the 
view  of  the  latest  historians  that  the  Pyramid  builders  were 
cruel  tyrants,  but  those  wonderful  monuments,  no  one  can 
deny,  testify  to  a  widespread   habit   of  obedience.      The 
culture  of  the  soil  prepared  the  qualities  which  fitted  the 
1  Mark  iv.  13. 
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Egyptians  to  erect  the  greatest  monuments  in  the  world. 
Wherever  the  main  work  of  a  people  leads  to  attentive  and 
responsive  observance  of  the  course  of  the  seasons,  a  certain 
rhythm  of  dutiful  exertion  is  impressed  on  the  whole  of 
life.  There  the  historian  will  find  no  stirring  changes  to 
chronicle,  no  bold  experiments  to  observe.  It  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  ideal  of  Agriculture  that  the  only  personage  in 
Egyptian  history  known  as  a  Reformer  is  also  a  Monarch. 
The  short-lived  recoil  from  Egyptian  superstition  which 
closed  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  seems  to  have  aimed  at 
a  pure  monotheism  symbolised  by  the  sun's  disk,  was  led  by 
Amenophis  IV.  It  is  a  significant  fact  in  Egyptian  history 
that  its  Luther  occupied  a  throne.  Its  Protestantism  was 
brief  and  external.  The  words  given  by  Plato  as  those  of 
an  Egyptian  priest  ^  gain  in  meaning  as  we  follow  the  history 
of  his  race.  Egypt  is  no  home  of  revolution.  Its  people 
realise  the  ideal  which  a  conservative  ruler  desired  to  revive 
at  the  start  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  which  a  great  poet 
has  enshrined  in  his  verse.  The  life  that  Augustus  tried  to 
organise,  and  Virgil  painted  in  his  few  immortal  strokes — 
the  picture 

"  Of  patient  working,  little  craving  men, 
Gods  worshipped,  sires  revered  "  ' — 

this  is  renewed,  wherever  men  accept  agriculture  as  a 
fundamental  and  all-pervading  necessity.  The  claim  of  the 
parent  has  a  certain  connection  with  the  claim  of  the  soil. 
The  precept,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mothei',  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land,"  is  not  a  promise  of 
supernatural  reward  to  a  particular  kind  of  virtue,  but  the 
enunciation  of  a  moral  law.  Where  the  parent  is  not 
honoured,  posterity  misses  its  true  inheritance;  where  the 
generations  are  not  joined  by  gratitude  and  obedience  they 

'  See  above,  p.  9. 

2  Et  patiens  operum  parvoque  assueta  juventus 
Sacra  Deum,  sanctique  parentes  (Georg.  11.  472). 
The  translation  Is  Dr.  Kennedy's. 
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form  but  a  j-ope  of  sand.  Reverence  for  the  past  is  in- 
separably joined  to  a  stable  hope  for  the  future.  No  other 
pursuit  preaches  this  lesson  as  practically  as  agriculture. 
The  home,  the  family,  the  mutual  bonds  of  youth  and  age — 
that  life  of  correlated  right  and  duty  which  binds  man  to 
the  past — all  this  is  in  some  sense  linked  with  the  labour 
of  the  cornfield  and  the  farm.  We  see  it  in  our  own  time ; 
the  country  life,  now  fading,  is  the  home  of  all  conservative 
virtue,  and  we  may  still  turn  to  remote  villages  and  lonely 
farms  for  the  family  union  that  has  elsewhere  given  way  to 
individual  development,  a  broader  horizon,  and  a  slighter 
link  with  the  past.  Where  the  mere  plot  of  earth  supplies 
a  common  interest  the  family  is  a  unity  as  it  cannot  other- 
wise be  a  unity,  unless  the  visible  bond  be  replaced  by  lofty 
aims  and  spiritual  tenderness.  Long  before  Moses  quitted 
Egypt,  nay  long  before  Abraham  entered  Egypt,  the  lesson 
of  the  fifth  commandment  was  preached  there.  The  s'o- 
called  "  oldest  book  in  the  world,"  the  Papyrus  Prisse,i 
expresses  a  sense  of  value  in  family  relation  which  we  might 
imagine  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  late  area  in  national  life. 
"  God  loves  obedience  and  hates  disobedience,"  writes  Ptah 
Hotep,  the  sage  who  here  speaks  to  us  across  the  chasm 
of  millenniums.  "  An  obedient  son  shall  be  a  prosperous 
father."  Obedience  is  no  hard  unnatural  effort,  but  the 
moral  exercise  which  gives  life  its  meaning ;  "  obedience  is 
joy,"  "  obedience  gives  life  to  the  heart."  The  writer 
recognises  the  seeming  paradox  in  his  words.  "  That  which 
the  wise  know  to  be  death,"  he  concedes,  "  seems  as  life  to 
the  rebel."  The  bonds  of  the  family,  the  writer  seems  to 
urge,  are  barriers  against  all  that  is  the  foe  of  life.  He 
dwells  most  on  those  which  unite  father  and  son,  but  the 
claims  of  the  wife  are  not  forgotten.  "  Cherish  thy  spouse, 
be  liberal  in  her  personal  adornment."  The  quaint  phrase 
makes  monogamy  clear  as  a  starting  point  for  Egypt.     We 

'  M.  de  Roug^   gave  this  title   to  a  Papyrus  published  in  1847  by 
M.  Prisse  d'Avennes.     It  is  a  work  something  like  the  Hebrew  Proverbs. 
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see  as  an  aim,  that  group  of  domestic  pieties  which  the 
Teutonic  languages  suggest  in  the  word  Home. 
and  pro-  '■I'he  ideal  is  no  one-sided  standard,  applicable  only  to 

teotion  on  ^jjg  gQ^  ^jjj  ^jjg  subject,  and  leaving  authority  uninfluenced. 
Where  industry  is  honoured,  the  ideal  of  government  is 
that  of  a  guardian.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  home  to  the 
reader  that  this  was  a  living  influence  in  Egypt ;  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  view  both  oppose  themselves  to  such  a  repre- 
sentation. The  stories  of  Herodotus,  the  narrative  of 
Exodus,  alike  lead  us  to  images  of  tyranny,  vividly  illus- 
trated as  they  are  by  the  sculptures  of  a  conquering  monarch 
gathering  the  heads  of  his  enemies  together  in  order  to 
slay  them  at  a  single  blow,  and  by  graphic  delineations  of 
blows  ihflicted  on  the  helpless.  Yet  the  Book  of  Genesis 
records  an  instance  of  Egyptian  mercy  in  punishment  for 
which  before  a  late  period  in  modern  history  we  should 
in  vain  seek  a  parallel.  A  slave  is  supposed  to  have  out- 
raged his  mistress.^  We  must  of  course  imagine  the  crime 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  injured  person  who  also 
appears  as  the  judge,  and  the  allotted  punishment  is — not 
as  we  should  expect  it  to  be  if  we  were  reading  the  account 
for  the  first  time,  death  by  torture — but  a  mild  imprison- 
ment.2  It  is  a  strange  proof  of  the  deadening  influence 
of  familiarity  that  of  the  millions  who  read  this  narrative 
there  are  so  few  who  note  that  the  story  (whatever  be 
thought  of  it  in  relation  to  fact)  represents  the  Egyptian 
code  as  far  more  humane  than  any  in  the  world  before  the 
reform  of  English  criminal  law.  The  award  coincides  with 
many  other  indications  of  the  character,  or  at  all  events  the 

^  Gen.  xxxix.  20. 

2  A  somewhat  similar  instance  may  be  cited  from  Breasted  (p.  498  sey.), 
to  which  he  assigns  an  exact  date  (1167  B.C.).  In  this  year  the  reigning 
monarch,  Bamses  III.,  escaped  murder  at  the  hands  of  a  band  of  con- 
spirators, and  holding  their  lives  in  his  hands,  commissioned  a  special 
court  for  their  trial  in  these  terms :  "  When  ye  go  and  examine  them  ye 
shall  cause  those  to  die  who  ought  to  die  without  my  knowing  it.  Give 
heed  and  have  a  care  lest  ye  execute  any  one  unjustly."  Imagine  the 
fate  ot  any  other  foiled  conspirators  in  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ, 
and  for  ages  after ! 
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ideal,  of  the  Egyptian  governor.  One  may  be  given,  seem- 
ingly trivial,  yet  not  without  significance.  The  Egyptian 
monarch,  like  the  Pope,  took  a  new  name  at  his  acces- 
sion ;  and  these  names  form,  says  a  diligent  investigator  of 
Egyptian  lore,  "a  summary  in  mottoes  of  the  aim  of  each 
monarch."  1  The  eleventh  dynasty  takes  its  start  with  the 
motto  "  Beginning  Justice,"  and  ends  with  a  king  who  in 
the  same  way  proclaims  that  he  "Makes  his  two  lands  to 
live."  From  the  following  dynasty  we  may  take  the  two 
symbols  of  "  renewing  births  "  and  "  the  life  of  the  births  " 
as  affording  a  similar  inference.  It  should  not  go  for 
nothing  that  such  names  were  assigned  to  the  ruler.  They 
were  not,  as  with  modern  nomenclature,  appellations  of 
which  the  significance  is  forgotten,  so  that  the  fact  of  a 
Friedrich  II.  (who  should  be  a  "  King  of  Peace ")  being 
a  great  conqueror,  never  forces  on  his  people  the  irony  of 
his  name.  They  wei'e  rather,  as  the  much-ridiculed  Puritan 
names,  sentences  in  little.  It  would  be  easy  to  make  too 
much  of  them  if  we  were  considering  the  actual  char- 
acters of  the  men  who  chose  them,  but  whatever  be  our 
historic  judgment  on  the  persons  whom  they  denote,  they 
witness  to  a  standard  of  conduct  and  point  to  aims  and 
aspirations  more  in  harmony  with  the  broad  humanity  of  our 
own  day  than  any  of  which  we  could  discover  the  slightest 
trace  till  a  late  period  in  the  history  of  Christendom. 

The  ideals  of  Egypt,  as  so  much  else  in  her  history,  The  ideal 
speak  to  us  through  the  voice  of  Death.     We  will  turn  banishes 
to  an  epitaph  of  an  Egyptian  governor  inscribed  between  Jl""?'^'} 
four  and  five  millenniums  ago.     Ameni,  the  deputy  in  a  Monarch 
particular  nome  {i.e.  province),  is  allowed  to  declare  on  his  fear, 
tombstone  2  that  the  peasants  under  his  control  had  not 
only  been  secure  from  any  harsh  or  oppressive  act  from 
him,  but  had  owed  to  him  such  care  as  a  father  might  give 

1  Flinders  Petrie,  History  of  Egypt,  i.  148. 

^  Breasted,  160-161,  but  the  epitaph  is  given  more  fully  in  the  work  by 
Erman  above  quoted. 
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his  children.  "  No  widow  have  I  oppressed,  no  peasant  have 
I  repelled.  In  my  community  there  were  no  wretched,  none 
were  hungry  in  my  day.  When  the  years  of  famine  came 
I  ploughed  all  the  fields  of  the  nome.  I  kept  the  inhabi- 
tants alive,  I  gave  to  the  widow  even  as  to  her  who  had 
a  husband,  and  I  never  preferred  the  great  to  the  small." 
This  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  governor  is  echoed  by  a 
similar  utterance  ^  addressed  to  the  king  under  whom  Ameni 
lived,  by  his  father,  speaking  on  the  verge  of  the  world  of 
the  dead,  and  upholding  a  standard  of  royal  duty  to  which 
the  most  advanced  treatise  of  modern  Liberalism  could  add 
but  little.  "Now  thou  art  a  king  of  earth,"  the  dying 
addresses  the  living  monarch,  "act  even  better  than  thy 
predecessors.  Let  concord  be  kept  between  thy  subjects 
and  thyself,  lest  people  should  give  up  their  heart  to  fear. 
Being  among  them  do  not  isolate  thyself."  And  then  the 
departing  Pharaoh  gives  his  record.  "  I  have  given  to  the 
humble  and  let  the  weak  exist.  I  have  given  valour  to  him 
who  had  it  not.  I  have  made  the  afflicted  ones  into  not 
afflicted,  and  their  cries  were  heard  no  more."  "  I  am  a 
maker  of  corn  "  (note  the  connection  of  this  ideal  of  pro- 
tection with  the  life  of  the  agricultural  labourer).  There 
was  no  hungry  creature  through  me,  no  thirsty  creature 
through  me,  because  every  one  took  care  to  act  according  to 
my  saying,  and  all  my  orders  increased  the  love  my  people 
bore  me." 
Love  of  the  In  the  life  of  Egypt,  as  in  all  life  that  is  penetrated  by 
a'nai'onal'^  religion,  the  ideal  for  the  human  is  the  description  of  the 
ideal  Divine  ruler.    "  Hail  to  thee,  Ra,"  says  an  unknown  psalmist,^ 

"  Lord  of  truth,  whose  shrine  is  hidden,  at  whose  command 
the  gods  were  made.  Thou  listenest  to  the  poor  who  is  in 
distress,  thou  deliverest  the  timid  man  from  the  violent. 
Thou  judgest  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  Lord  of  mercy 
most  loving,  at  whose  coming  men  live."     This  hymn  is  from 

1  Egyptian  texts,  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  ii.,  Instructions  of  Ame- 
nemhet. 

*  Hymn  to  Amen-Ra,  Records  of  the  Past. 
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one  who  lived  at  the  smallest  estimate  more  than  three  mil- 
lenniums ago ;  if  it  come  to  our  ears  as  something  characteris- 
tically modern  it  is  because  the  moral  feeling  here  expressed 
is  alien  alike  to  the  vast  empire  and  to  the  city-state  of 
antiquity.  The  Empire  crushed  its  subjects  in  a  common 
slavery ;  the  city-state,  with  a  sense  of  liberty  perhaps  even 
more  antagonistic  to  a  bi'oad  humanity,  selected  its  objects  ' 
of  sympathy,  and  asked  an  inhabitant  of  the  enclosure — 
What  right  have  you  here  ?  Scrutiny  of  claim  is  more  un- 
favourable to  compassion  than  even  the  sense  of  irresponsible 
power.  Only  on  the  soil  of  a  Nation  can  we  reckon  on  a 
hearing  for  "  the  poor  who  is  in  distress."  We  must  feel  our 
neighbour  an  object  of  interest  to  us  on  the  mere  ground 
of  neighbourhood  before  we  can  attend  to  the  appeal  of  the 
insignificant  and  the  useless ;  it  must  be  our  business  to  see 
that  men  do  not  suffer  before  we  set  ourselves  to  remove 
all  the  suifering  we  can  reach.  No  doubt  a  hard-hearted 
landlord  may  grind  the  peasantry  at  his  gates  and  neglect 
the  misery  he  cannot  help  seeing,  while  on  the  other  hand 
a  true  "lover  of  men"  will  feel  the  sufferings  of  foreign 
races  and  unvisited  lands  as  those  of  his  own  kindred ; 
but  for  ordinary  mankind  'the  education  in  considerateness, 
in  kindness,  in  compassion,  must  come  from  the  sense  of 
neighbourhood.  In  no  other  ancient  country  could  this 
sense  be  as  strong  as  in  Egypt.  Every  Egyptian  was  neigh- 
bour to  every  other ;  all  dwelt  by  the  same  mighty  and  bene- 
ficent stream,  by  the  same  encroaching  desert ;  all  watched 
the  same  changes  in  the  landscape  and  anticipated  the  same 
recurrent  events  with  the  rhythm  of  the  year.  The  duties 
of  the  neighbour  were  in  practice  forgotten  and  outraged 
in  Egypt  as  they  were  elsewhere.  But  when  we  turn  to 
precepts  and  pretensions  we  find  that  goodness  of  character 
meant  to  the  Egyptian  what  it  does  to  us,  and  we  could  say 
the  same  of  no  other  ancient  people,  except  the  Hebrews. 

In  another  respect  Egyptian  feeling  strikes  us  as  modern  and  a  pass- 

— its  attitude  towards  Death.     We  might  call  Egypt  the  heavenly 

life. 
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land  of  Death.  It  is  to  the  walls  of  the  tomb  that  we  must 
turn  for  our  knowledge  of  the  private  life  of  this  strange 
people,  to  whom  the  most  important  event  in  this  life  seems 
to  have  been  its  conclusion.  This,  it  may  be  replied,  is 
totally  unlike  modern  life.  It  will  not  appear  so  to  those 
who  focus  their  attention  on  the  true  points  of  comparison. 
Turn  from  the  dreams  of  a  Christian  heaven  enshrined  in 
our  best  sacred  poetry  to  the  following  extract  from  an 
ancient  Egyptian  papyrus,^  and  you  recognise  a  kindred 
spirit.  "  I  say  to  myself  each  day,  '  As  the  first  walk  of  an 
invalid,  as  the  odour  of  a  flower-bed,  as  a  sheltered  seat,  as 
a  path  through  the  inundation — such  is  Death ! ' "  These 
varied  and  homely  images  of  rest,  relief,  and  escape  bring 
home  to  the  mind  faint  echoes  from  Vaughan,  from  Herbert, 
from  Keble ;  any  possible  reminiscence  from  Euripides  or 
Plato  is  in  comparison  remote  or  even  misleading.  And 
when  we  would  seek  a' code  of  morality  harmonious  with  the 
best  aspirations  of  modern  _  feeling,  we  shall  find  it,  not  in 
any  extracts  from  the  great  thinkers  of  antiquity,  but  in 
that  curious  collection  of  Egyptian  liturgies  known  to  us  as 
the  Book  of  the  Dead. 

If  every  other  remains  of  Egyptian  literature  had  been 
utterly  destroyed  it  would  be  enough,  in  order  to  justify  a 
claim  for  exceptional  humanity  in  ancient  Egypt,  to  point 
to  this  collection  of  liturgies,  a  copy  of  which  was  deposited 
with  the  mummy  as  a  sort  of  passport  to  the  realms  beyond 
the  tomb.  It  contains  a  confession  obligatory  on  every  soul 
which  is  to  cross  the  threshold  of  Heaven:  a  confession 
excluding  from  the  mansions  beyond,  those  who  have  left 
the  hungry  unfed,  the  sick  untended,  the  prisoner  un visited. 2 
He  who  is  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  must  repeat 
and  expand  the  declarations  of  Ameni  and  Amenemhet ;  he 
must  declare  that  he  has  not  oppressed  his  kindred,  not  ill- 

*  Given  by  Maspero,  HUt.  AneUnne  det  Peuples  de  V Orient  Clasaiqiie, 
i.  399- 

*  Budge,  Book  of  the  Dead,  Translation,  pp.   191-2.     Compare  with 
Matt.  XXV.  31-40. 
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treated  his  slaves  nor  exacted  from  them  excessive  labour, 
or  been  the  cause  (note  the  carefulness  of  attention  implied 
in  the  addition)  of  cruelty  towards  the  slaves  of  others,  that 
through  his  act  no  hunger  has  been  suffered,  no  tear  has 
been  shed.  "  I  have  not,"  he  is  made  to  plead,  "  deprived 
the  babe  of  its  milk.  I  have  not  used  a  deceitful  weight. 
I  have  attacked  no  man,  I  have  deceived  no  man,  I  have 
terrified  no  man,  I  have  slandered  no  man.  I  have  never 
been  insolent  or  ill-tempered  or  a  mischief-maker.  I  have 
given  bread  to  the  hungry,  water  to  the  thirsty,  apparel  to 
the  naked,  a  boat  to  the  shipwrecked.  I  have  done  that 
which  is  right  and  true  for  the  Lord  of  right  and  truth." 
Could  there  be  a  higher  or  purer  conception  of  the  Lord  of 
right  and  truth  than  that  he  was  one  to  whom  this  decla- 
ration was  a  passport.''  The  foi-egoing  extracts  are  often 
cited  as  a  "negative  confession."  The  description  is  justi- 
fied by  the  form  of  the  statements  here  ascribed  to  the  spirit 
before  the  awful  throne,  but  the  ideal  of  goodness  enunciated 
in  all  these  autobiographic  declarations  is  positive.  We  are 
not  here  concerned  with  the  question  whether  this  ideal  was 
actually  carried  out  by  the  people  who  professed  it  in  foi-ms  so 
various.  Perhaps  no  human  being  could  make  the  declara- 
tion demanded  of  the  death-freed  soul,  unless  he  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  committing  the  sins  there  repudiated.  The 
reputation  to  which  an  epitaph  can  testify  is  that  which  is 
desired,  not  that  which  is  earned.  But  we  need  not  enquire 
whether  eulogy  be  just  before  we  admit  it  as  manifesting  an 
ideal.  When  we  seek  the  moral  standard  of  a  race  it  is  even 
more  important  to  remember  the  things  men  honour,  than 
the  things  they  do. 

The  national  worship  of  Egypt,  in  its  best  known  ex-  The  pro- 
pression,  manifests  a  sympathy  with  weakness,  with  failure,  Death, 
such  as,  if  we  exclude  Palestine,  we  cannot  discover  else- 
where throughout  the  ancient  world.     The  only  Egyptian 
god  whose  name  is  familiar  to  modern  ears  is  a   victim. 
Osiris  belongs  to  the  group  of  divinities  whose  worship  is  a 
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lament ;  he  is  a  kinsman  of  Adonis,  of  Tammuz,  of  Balder, 
of  all  those  divine  beings  in  whom  we  may  recognise  an 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  regret  which  haunts  mankind ; 
the  spirit  which  is  roused  in  its  poignant  form,  or  perhaps 
as  much  recalled  as  roused,  by  early  death,  and  symbolised 
by  the  perishing  of  the  dawn  in  the  daylight,  the  fresh 
beauty  of  spring  in  the  parching  heat  of  summer,  or  the 
glow  of  autumn  in  winter  frosts.  If  the  worship  of  the 
bright  joyous  Greek  showed  but  little  trace  of  this  spirit, 
it  is  not  impossible  to  discover  side  by  side  with  the  "  God 
who  hath  no  part  in  misery  "  ^  traces  of  some  yearnings  even 
here  after  the  tokens  of  Divine  sympathy  with  defeat  and 
sorrow,  and  in  most  of  the  religions  of  the  past  the  feeling 
comes  out  more  definitely.  We  are  sometimes  told  that 
these  Divine  victims — Linus,  Tammuz,  Adonis,  Balder,  the 
numerous  forms  of  youthful  charm  snatched  away  by  un- 
timely fate,  and  commemorated  in  annual  lament — merely 
record  some  natural  fact  translated  into  mythic  yearning. 
The  reader  is  tempted  to  suspect  that  such  interpretation 
may  invert  the  actual  relation  of  the  inward  and  the  out- 
ward. The  succession  of  the  seasons  no  doubt  is  older  than 
humanity,  but  the  great  emotions  of  humanity  give  to  the 
vicissitude  of  nature  more  than  they  receive.  The  sun  sets 
only  to  rise,  we  are  told,  and  the  whole  drama  of  death  and 
resurrection  is  explained  as  a  solar  myth.  Surely  we  gain 
a  deeper  clue  to  its  meaning  in  remembering  that 

"  The  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality." 

The  succession  of  the  seasons  is  a  fact,  but  is  it  not  also 
a  symbol .''  The  burst  of  spring  and  the  flush  of  dawn  take 
all  their  deepest  beauty  from  emotions  which  they  express 
as  truly  as  words  or  music  do,  and  to  make  them  the  original 

'  oiSh  irpoaiiKovT'  iv  7601s  Trafa.STa.Tiiv  (^sch.  AgamxnviMn,  1079).  It  is 
the  remonstrance  of  the  Chorus  to  the  captive  Cassandra  who  has  invoked 
Apollo  amid  her  tears. 
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reality,  and  the  legend  which  embodies  them  the  mere  fanci- 
ful illustration  of  their  significance,  is  surely  to  confuse  the 
reflection  with  the  reality. 

The  story  of  Osiris,  like  so  much  that  belongs  to  the  Osiris,  the 
region  of  mythology  and  legendary  history,  follows  the  strife  vicSm!^ 
of  two  brothers,  representative  severally  of  the  worlds  of  good 
and  of  evil.  It  is  as  if  in  all  such  early  narrative,  which  is 
often  symbolic  narrative,  there  were  shadowed  forth  some 
dim  adumbration  of  the  kindred  nature  of  all  emotion 
belonging  to  the  moral  world.  The  contrary  of  love  is  not 
hatred  but  indifference.  "  If  I  were  a  steam  engine,"  says 
Carlyle,  "  thou  wouldst  not  hate  me.'"  Good  and  evil  are 
foes,  but  they  are  brothers;  their  strife  has  the  bitterness 
that  belongs  to  the  strife  of  kindred.  The  hatred  of  the 
evil  Set  for  the  good  Osiris  is  as  irrational  as  that  which  in- 
spired the  murder  of  Abel ;  we  cannot  indeed  reach  so  much 
of  an  excuse  for  the  Egyptian  Cain  as  may  be  imagined  in 
the  case  of  his  prototype.  The  dark  spirit  abhors  the  light 
from  the  natural  repugnance  of  evil  for  good,  and  finding 
no  answering  repugnance  easily  triumphs  over  unsuspicious 
innocence.  Osiris  perishes  beneath  a  treacherous  attack, 
and  Set  appears  the  unquestioned  victor  for  the  time.  The 
account  given  by  Plutarch  ^  is  so  incoherent  that  it  seems  as 
if  either  some  symbolism  were  misunderstood,  or  else  that  a 
legend  had  been  confused  with  a  myth.  We  hear  of  Osiris 
as  a  mighty  monarch,  the  civiliser  not  only  of  his  own 
domain  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  world ;  a  Charlemagne  who 
conquers  not  by  arms,  but  by  genius  and  goodness ;  a  bene- 
factor to  the  human  race,  whose  claim  on  its  gratitude  must 
have  been  acknowledged  by  all.  Yet  the  trick  to  which 
he  falls  a  victim,  as  told  by  Plutarch,  could  befall  only  an 
insignificant  individual.  Set  has  obtained  exact  measure- 
ment of  his  brother's  stature,  and  had  a  chest  made  to  fit  it, 
beautifully  painted  and  decorated  like  those  Italian  wedding 
chests  on  which  we  sometimes  find  the  work  of  a  master. 
1  De  hide  et  Osiride. 
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Thus  oi-namented  it  is  produced  at  a  feast  and  promised  to 
any  one  whose  stature  it  exactly  fits.  The  guests  lie  down 
in  it  successively,  till  the  turn  comes  to  Osiris,  in  whose 
stature  we  must  presume  there  was  something  peculiar,  as 
that  of  no  predecessor  coincides  with  it,  and  on  him  the 
lid  snaps  down,  accomplices  rush  from  the  crowd  (we  are 
even  told  their  exact  number,  seventy-two),  the  coffin  is 
made  fast  with  its  living  occupant,  and  is  can-ied  down  the 
Nile  to  the  sea.  Have  we  here  some  parable  of  the  sinking 
Nile.?  or  some  story  invented  to  explain  the  traditional 
mummy  carried  round  at  the  feast  to  remind  the  carousers 
of  their  inevitable  destiny  ?  We  need  some  such  explana- 
tion, for  Osiris  here  appears  as  neither  royal,  heroic,  nor 
wise.  He  seems  simply  a  type  of  defeat.  The  whole  victory 
remains  with  Set,  who  even  appears  as  the  more  beloved  of 
the  two.  Osiris  perishes,  as  far  as  appears  here,  unpitied 
and  unhelped,  without  the  dignity  of  struggle,  without  the 
halo  of  widespread  sympathy;  he  is  a  victim  and  nothing 
more. 
Osiris,  the  If  we  look  to  the  earthly  fate  of  Osiris,  he  is  the  least 

admirable  of  all  the  victim  gods,  Hellenic  and  Oriental, 
whom  we  may  recognise  as  his  kindred.^  But  he  is  distin- 
guished from  them  all  by  the  fact  that  the  significance  of 
his  story  is  to  be  found  not  in  his  earthly  fate,  but  in  a  life 
beyond  the  grave,  which  we  may  imagine  his  previous  career 
dimmed  to  enhance  by  contrast.  He  falls  an  unheroic  man ; 
he  rises  a  god.  He  perishes  as  the  victim  of  a  stupid  trick ; 
he  survives  as  the  ruler  of  the  underworld.  No  figure  from 
mythology  comes  so  near  to  Christian  belief  and  hopes. 
The  faithful  dead  are  incorporated  with  him,  and  it  is 
literally  in  his  name  that  an  entrance  into  the  Egyptian 

'  Syneslus,  an  African  bishop  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
uses  the  story  as  a  mere  pattern  of  successful  knavery  and  credulous  good- 
ness, in  a  way  somewhat  out  of  harmony  with  the  sense  of  its  spiritual 
significance  {De  Providentid).  One  is  inclined  to  imagine  a  double  origin 
for  the  story  as  a  legend  and  a  myth,  a  hypothesis  which  would  not,  how- 
ever, weaken  its  force  in  the  last  character. 


risen  God. 
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heaven  is  sought  for  by  all.i  It  has  been  thought  that 
Rhadamanthus  is  a  Greek  version  of  one  of  his  Egyptian 
titles.^  The  etymology  would  correctly  describe  his  office  in 
the  invisible  world,  for  the  Egyptian  Heaven  opens  or  closes 
its  gates  in  accordance  with  his  verdict,  but  the  idea  of 
stern  judgment  is  out  of  harmony  with  everything  known  of 
him.  We  think  of  him  most  truly  as  the  embodied  hope  of 
humanity  beyond  the  grave.  "  She  lived  twenty-five  years,'" 
says  a  Greek  epitaph,  "  and  in  the  world  below  Osiris  gave 
her  to  drink  of  living  waters."^  What  a  musical  note 
sounds  through  the  ages  in  those  words !  They  seem  to  find 
their  echo  in  Lamb's  address  to  a 

"  Sprightly  neighbour,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore." 

They  bring  to  the  modern  reader  an  inevitable  sense  of 
modern  life,  for  the  emotions  roused  by  untimely  death,  the 
hopes  that  cluster  round  some  beloved  spouse  or  daughter 
snatched  away  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  although  themselves 
as  old  as  humanity,  are  for  us  associated  with  modern  ex- 
pression, while  the  hopes  of  Christian  reunion,  reiterated 
through  so  many  ages,  and  often  expressed  without  much 
meaning,  can  rarely  attain  the  touch  of  pathos  contained  in 
this  foreshadowing  of  a  Christian  sorrow  and  hope,  uttered 
by  one  who  never  heard  the  name  of  Christ.  In  isolated 
utterances  a  range  is  ascribed  to  Osiris  even  wider  than  that 
of  the  everlasting  home  of  human  spirits.  An  ancient  hymn  * 
tells  us  that  he  "  has  made  all  this  world  with  his  hand,  its 
atmosphere,  its  vegetation,  all  these  flocks,  all  these  fowls, 
these  fishes,  these  reptiles,  these  quadrupeds — he  made  them 

1  The  dead  person  is  called  Osiris  N,  just  as  we  call  any  one  a  Christian. 

"  "  In  Rhadamanthus,  judge  of  the  dead,"  says  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
{Ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  73),  "  the  name  of  Ameuti  is  easily  recognised." 
Amenti  is  the  Egyptian  land  of  the  dead. 

~^  '  Quoted  in  Le  Mythe  Osirien  by  Eugfene  Lef^bure,  Paris,  1 874  ;  Revue 
Archceologique  (1864),  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

*  Given  in  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  iv.  It  is  an  inscription  on  a  funereal 
tablet  (now  in  the  Biblioth&que  Nationale  in  Paris),  which  cannot  be  later 
than  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  is  thought  to  be  much  older. 
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all."  Few  ancient  writings  so  clearly  point  to  an  act  of 
Creation.  It  is  as  if  the  author  felt  a  danger  in  the  strong 
bent  of  the  mind  of  his  countrymen  towards  the  world 
beyond  the  grave,  as  if  he  desired  to  link  both  worlds  under 
one  dominion,  and  crown  Osiris  with  a  double  crown,  like 
that  borne  by  the  Pharaoh,  symbolising  the  "  united  king- 
dom "  of  the  visible  and  invisible  world. 

It  is  strange  to  think  that  when  Plutarch  wrote  of  Osiris, 
another  death,  another  resurrection  was  gathering  to  itself 
the  attention  of  the  world,  and  that  he  who  gave  so  much 
space  to  the  victim  god  of  the  far  past  had  not  a  word  for 
the  victim  god  of  his  own  time  and  of  ail  time.  He  lived 
when  the  Divine  Victim  was  emerging  into  the  heaven  of 
men's  worship  to  solace  broken  hearts  and  lift  up  bruised 
hopes.  Yet  while  the  story  of  Osiris,  to  judge  from  the 
space  he  has  given  it,  was  to  him  as  interesting  as  that  of 
Alexander,  the  story  of  the  Christ  had  no  interest  for  him. 

It  is  in  the  spouse  of  Osiris  that  we  must  look  for  the 
deepest  part  of  the  interest  attaching  to  his  legend.  The 
story  of  Isis  indeed  gathers  up  all  the  pathos  that  Egyptian 
lore  has  to  contribute  to  the  legendary  wealth  of  our  race. 
She  is  indeed  almost  as  much  a  Greek  or  Roman  as  an 
Egyptian  goddess ;  nay  if  we  are  to  believe  Tacitus,^  her 
worship  had  exceeded  the  range  of  classic  dominion  and 
rooted  itself  in  German  soil.  The  fact  that  some  Teutonic 
goddess  should  have  been  mistaken  for  her  is  almost  as 
weighty  a  tribute  to  her  fame  as  would  be  the  actual  loan 
from  the  Nile;  and  perhaps  we  may  say  the  same  of  a 
fantastic  etymology  which  has  connected  her  name  with 
that  of  the  French  capital.^  But  she  needs  no  such  doubtful 
testimony  ;  traces  of  her  worship  on  the  Seine  or  the  Rhine, 
however  firmly  they  might  be  established,  are  less  significant 

1  "  Pars  Suevorum  et  Isidi  sacrificat."  He  records  the  fact  with  sur- 
prise, "  Unde  causa  et  origo  peregrino  sacro,  parum  comperi "  (Germania,  g). 

2  According  to  an  Italian  editor  of  Tacitus,  Alto  Vaunucci — "  Vi  ha 
che  crede  che  11  nome  moderno  della  capitale  di  Francia  venga  da  un  tempio 
consacrato  a  questa  Dea  in  vicinanza  da  quella  capitale,"  par'  Isin. 
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than  the  inheritance  of  the  essential  idea  of  that  worship  by 

the  faith  of  mediasval  Europe.     Her  image  blends  with  that 

dear  to  the  heart  of  Christendom  for  so  many  ages  as  the 

Divine  Mother,  a  glance  at  the  Egyptian  representations  of 

Isis  with  the  infant  Horus  on  her  knee  reveals  the  archetype 

of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Holy  Family.     Literature  points  the 

lesson  as  clearly  as  Art.     Her  name  is  connected,  in  fiction 

indeed,  but  fiction  more  illuminative  of  ideals  than  much 

history,  with  supplication  as  heartfelt  as  was  ever  addressed 

to  the  Virgin  Mary.^    "  Queen  of  Heaven,  by  whatever  name 

we  should  worship  thee — whether  Ceres,  giver  of  man's  daily 

bread,  Venus  propagator  of  his  race,  or  any  other  goddess 

to  which  man's  heart  has  turned — hear  thou  the  prayer  of 

the  needy,  succour  me  in  my  extreme  distress,  give  peace  to 

one  worn  out  by  suffering !     Or  if  some  God  pursues  me 

with  inexorable  wrath  and  to  live  is  forbidden — then  do 

thou  grant  me  death."     And  the  goddess  answers  with  a 

revelation  of  her  supreme  nature,  a  supremacy  far  above 

that  claimed  by  the  Homeric  Zeus,  since  she  is  not  only 

present  in  the  many  forms  her  suppliant  has  included  in 

his   prayer,    but   also   rules    in    the   shades   below,  shining 

resplendent  amid  the  darkness  of  Acheron  like  the  moon  in 

which  she  finds  her  fitting  symbol,  and  worshipped  under 

her  true  name  by  the  Egyptians  as  Isis.     Her  intervention 

substitutes  a  growing  joy  for  a  profound  misery,  and  the 

life  of  the  redeemed  suppliant  is  devoted  to  her  service. 

This  is  the  picture  of  Isis  given  in  a  tale  which  has  been 

described  as  the  first  modern  romance.     If  Christians  were 

substituted  for  Egyptians,  and  Mary  for  Isis,  the  passage 

would  be  at  once  adapted  to  a  larger  audience  than  that 

for  which  it  was  designed,  and  which  it  fully  reached. 

Isis  is  the  Divine  Mother  of  the  ancient  world,  but  it  isis  the 
is  not  in  her  relations  with  her  son  that  we  find  most  of  Demeter. 

1  Apuleius,  Golden  Ass,  xi.  As  this  is  not  a  literary  history,  I  have, 
■while  carefully  preserving  the  actual  words  of  any  citation,  felt  at  liberty 
to  omit  whatever  seemed  to  me  superfluous. 
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the  tenderness  of  motherly  devotion.  The  legend,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  reaches  us,i  bears  traces  of  a  struggle 
between  her  and  Horus  in  which  we  might  trace  in  an 
inverted  form  the  struggle  between  Mercy  and  Justice 
adumbrated  on  the  page  of  Milton  and  adopted  by  an 
obsolete  theology.  Here,  by  what  modern  feeling  will  re- 
cognise as  a  contrast  truer  to  experience,  it  is  the  son  who 
craves  mere  Justice;  the  parent  who  insists  on  the  deeper 
justice  known  as  Mercy;  while  some  readers,  perhaps,  will 
see  in  the  act  which  rouses  the  wrath  of  Horus  as  much 
weakness  as  mercy.  Horus  has  engaged  in  battle  with 
the  murderer  of  his  father  and  is  victorious,  but  when  the 
fratricide  lies  bound  and  awaits  his  final  doom  the  righteous 
vengeance  of  the  victor  is  balked  by  his  mother's  all- 
embracing  compassion ;  she  intervenes  to  set  free  the  mur- 
derer of  her  husband,  and  turns  her  son's  wrath  upon  herself. 
"In  his  fury,"  says  Plutarch,  "Horus  laid  violent  hands 
upon  his  mother,  and  snatched  the  royal  diadem  from  her 
head,"  or  in  what  is  evidently  the  original  account,  softened 
by  Greek  taste  on  the  page  of  Plutarch,  her  head  from 
her  shoulders.  A  cow's  head  being  given  her  in  exchange 
supplies  a  link  with  the  story  of  lo.  In  this  legend  the 
reader  recognises  as  much  the  faint  conception  of  evil 
characteristic  of  Egyptian  religion  as  any  premonition  of  a 
Christian  ideal  of  Redemption,  but  the  expansive  maternity 
and  undiscriminating  compassion  of  Isis  is  elsewhere  ex- 
hibited in  forms  with  which  we  can  feel  unmixed  sympathy, 
as  when  she  seeks  out  and  nourishes  at  her  breast  an  infant 
who  is  the  offspring  of  her  husband's  infidelity  to  herself. 
She  is  an  incarnation  of  pity,  her  own  sorrows  being  all 
melted  down  into  this  yearning  spirit  of  succour  towards  all 
the  needy.  From  the  first  she  is  a  mourner,  and  a  pretty 
saying  common  in  Egypt  in  the  second  century  of  our  era^ — 
one  of  the  few  poetic  blossoms  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of 

'■  Plutarch,  De  Iside  et  Osiride, 
^  Pausanias,  x.  32. 
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the  Nile — ascribes  the  rise  of  the  river  to  the  "  tears  of  Isis." 
Those  tears  water  other  soil  than  that  of  Egypt.  Isis  wanders 
far  and  wide  seeking  the  chest  that  holds  the  dear  remains, 
and  must  have  crossed  the  desert  or  the  sea  before  she 
reaches  the  Syrian  coast,  where  a  strange  chance  has  built 
up  the  painted  coffin  in  a  palace — a  designation  we  must 
interpret  with  reminiscence  of  Homeric  royalty,  where  the 
king's-  daughter  directs  and  takes  part  in  the  family  washing. 
Here  we  find  the  goddess  in  the  disguise  of  a  nurse  to 
the  royal  children,  a  lowly  position  bringing  out  the  deep 
maternity  of  her  nature,  and  revealing  her  superhuman 
powers.  She  has  stooped  to  this  service  from  a  desire  to 
possess  herself  of  the  chest,  but  her  interest  in  the  child 
committed  to  her  charge  awakens  other  tender  yearnings, 
and  she  resolves  to  communicate  to  Jier  nursling  what  for 
the  first  time  we  realise  as  her  own  immortality.  The  gift 
•would  have  been  made,  had  not  the  mortal  mother,  a  secret 
-witness  of  the  fire-bath  where  all  that  was  mortal  was  to  be 
purged  away  in  celestial  flame,  interrupted  it  by  terrified 
screams  and  forfeited  the  precious  gift.  But  here  the 
figure  of  Isis  expands  and  etherealises ;  we  recognise  another 
mourner  seeking  not  a  coffin  enclosing  a  dead  form,  t)ut  a 
living  child ;  a  characteristic  touch  of  the  different  spirit 
of  mythology  in  Egypt  and  Greece.  If  the  writer  of  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter  was  a  plagiarist  from  Egypt, 
his  plagiarism  is  like  one  of  Shakespeare's,  a  jewel  rightly 
belonging  to  him  who  has  set  it  in  gold  more  precious  than 
itself.  Isis  is  both  the  earliest  and  the  latest  form  of  the 
■divine  mourner;  she  was  a  far  elder  figure  than  Demeter 
and  long  survived  her;  her  worship  lingers  on  in  that 
Oriental  revival  of  Paganism  preceding  Christianity  till 
she  passed  in  a  form  not  greatly  altered  into  the  new 
faith.  She  thus  embodies  the  whole  development  of  an 
ideal  confined  to  no  age  and  no  race,  and  in  reading 
some  expressions  of  devotion  to  her  we  feel  vividly  that 
the  Divine  Mother  was  a  hope  to  the  ancient  world  long 
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before  she  could  be  recognised  as  either  a  prophecy  or  a 

reminiscence. - 
Symbolism         There  is  nothing  subject  to  the  vicissitude  suggestive  of 
of  the  life  and  death,  says  Plutarch  in  effect,  which  we  might  not 

narrativp  'J  ,  ttt 

identify  with  Osiris  or  with  his  kindred  antagonist.  We 
may  associate  him  with  the  sweet  waters  of  the  Nile,  as 
contrasted  in  the  Delta  with  the  bitter  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  which  they  are  swallowed  up,  or  in  Upper 
Egypt  with  the  encroaching  desert  sands  which  equally 
narrow  and  invade  the  beneficent  field  of  their  operations. 
When  we  remember  that  Set  and  Osiris  are  brothers  it  is 
the  first  metaphor  which  seems  most  harmonious  with  the 
legend,  the  bitter  unfructifying  waters  of  the  sea  drowning 
the  spirit  of  fertility  hid  in  the  river;  and  the  contrast 
affording  a  natural  type  of  the  good  and  bad  brother. 
Many  voices  echo  the  suggestion.  We  think  of  Homer's 
"unploughed  sea,"  of  St.  John's  "there  shall  be  no  more 
sea,"  and  then  of  Napoleon's  "  were  I  the  master  of  Egypt 
not  one  drop  of  those  waters  should  reach  the  sea,"  and  the 
century  between  that  aspiration  and  its  partial  achievement 
in  our  own  time;  we  feel  the  parable  of  Osiris  and  Set 
more  transparent  as  we  recall  our  own  arduous  endeavour 
to  save  the  precious  from  the  worthless  water;  even  the 
grotesque  details  of  the  story  seem  to  gain  significance  in 
our  struggle  to  save  the  life-giving  from  the  death-bringing 
flood.  To  the  dwellers  in  Upper  Egypt  the  symbolism  of 
the  Nile  and  the  desert  would  more  naturally  represent  the 
conflict  of  good  and  evil.  A  people  on  whom  this  symbolism 
was  constantly  impressed  in  any  particular  form  would  be 
ready  to  discover  it  in  any  other.  Plutarch,  after  fumbling 
at  the  meaning  of  the  legend  with  a  dim  conviction  that 
its  significance  may  be  detached  from  its  incidents,  rises 
into  poetry  as  he  compares  it  to  the  rainbow  ready  to  melt 
into  the  white  ray  of  truth.  The  various  explanations 
which  had  been  invented,  he  tells  us,  are  singly  erroneous, 
right  only  in  combination ;  Set  does  not  symbolise  merely 
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Drought,  or  Wind,  or  Sea,  or  Darkness,  each  of  which  in 
turn  had  been  supposed  the  germ  of  the  allegory,  but  every 
part  of  nature  that  is  hurtful  or  destructive ;  and  Osiris  is 
the  Sun,  the  Nile,  the  principle  of  all  growth  and  life — the 
spirit  of  all  that  opposes  and  is  opposed  by  evil.  But  the 
dualism  is  incomplete,  the  evil  influence  seems  faint  and 
transient.  The  fate  of  Set  is  indistinct  and  obscure,  as 
indeed  is  all  Egyptian  mythology  touching  upon  evil.  There 
is  the  same  sort  of  shadowy  receding  of  the  dark  form  as  in 
the  oblivion  of  Satan  at  the  close  of  the  book  of  Job.  Set 
is  released  and  forgotten,  his  victim  is  recognised  as  supreme. 
We  have  the  instinct  of  a  mild  and  merciful  people  softened 
and  weakened  by  that  tendency  to  materialism  which  loses 
the  distinction  of  good  and  evil. 

The  Egyptian  alone,  as  far  as  we  know  the  history  of  Unique 
the  ancient  peoples  of  the  world,  combined  materialism  with  tkino"*' 
the  belief  in  immortality.     He  seems  to  have  been  as  sure  patenal- 
of  a  life  after  death  as  of  the  sun  rising  on  the  morrow ;  the  spiritual- 
one  event  was  a  daily  type  and  promise  of  the  other.     But  '^™' 
the  life  beyond  death  was  to   be  a   mere  continuation  of 
the  life  on  this  side  of  death,  with  all  its  cares  and  all  its 
material  interests.     The  spirit  revived  to  exactly  the  same 
anxieties  for  meat  and   drink  as  had  occupied  it  in  this 
world — anxieties  which,  if  not  left  behind  at  death,  grow 
far  more  weighty  with  their  indefinite  prolongation.     To 
us  these  cares  are  a  part  of  the  transient  world ;  they  press 
heavily  while  they  last ;  but  if  they  fill  our  four-score  years 
here  they  cease  absolutely  at  the  grave.     It  is  difficult  for 
'  '    us  even  to  imagine  any  vista  beyond  where  they  could  have 
a  part.     It  is  startling  to  discover  that  a  Heaven  which  the 
purest  morality  was  necessary  to  reach  reflected  the  sordid 
interests  of  earth.    The  visions  in  which  we  look  for  the  goal 
of  aspiration  and  the  home  of  ideals  embody  the  precautions 
and  anxieties  of  a  petty  thrift ;   the  repeated  promises  of 
or  petitions  for  bread,  beer,  and  cakes  seem  to  choke  the 
future  with   all    that   is   least   noble   in    the   present,  and 
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sometimes  lead  us  to  wonder  whether  a  vista  thus  filled 
is  worth  opening.  And  as  we  turn  from  the  Egyptian  to 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  we  partly  understand  the  silence 
of  the  latter  on  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  If  indeed  the 
first  great  prophet  of  Israel  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,  we  can  well  believe  that  he  sought  to 
screen  his  countrymen  from  a  line  of  speculation  which  had 
taught  him  how  far  the  search  into  an  endless  future  might 
lead  from  the  Eternal.  If  Israel  in  Egypt  associated  that 
belief  with  sordid  cares  and  trivial  precautions,  we  can 
understand  how  Israel  in  Palestine  came  to  dread  the  belief 
itself  as  an  infinite  prolongation  of  such  cares.  To  find  God 
here  and  now,  to  have  this  life  glorified  by  His  presence, 
thus  became  to  Hebrew  imagination  an  aim  actually  ob- 
scured by  the  endless  yet  ignoble  prolongation  of  existence 
which  was  oflered  as  a  substitute  for  His  eternity. 

Egypt,  we  have  seen,  was  the  only  nation,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  to  be  found  in  the  early  world.  Perhaps 
we  may  connect  that  premature  attainment  with  some  defects 
which  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  it.  It 
may  be  that  the  Egyptians  reached  their  majority  too  early, 
that  something  was  lacking  to  the  national  development 
which  only  struggle  can  impart.  The  life  of  the  nation 
is  a  factor  in  all  large  thought ;  it  colours  aspiration  and 
moulds  ideals  unconsciously  to  those  who  aspire  and  imagine; 
it  is  present  like  the  atmosphere ;  and  its  wealth  or  poverty 
passes  into  man's  daily  life.  The  student  of  Egyptian  life 
feels  some  lack  in  that  development.  In  comparing  Egyptian 
utterances  with  those  of  other  young  races,  he  discerns  some- 
thing that  we  can  only  characterise  as  childish.  Its  moral 
standard  (we  have  surely  established)  comes  nearer  to  the 
ideal  of  modern  Christianity  than  that  of  any  other  people 
whose  life  we  must  cross  the  chasm  of  millenniums  to  appre- 
ciate. If  nevertheless  we  are  haunted  by  this  impression  of 
childishness,  if  that  imaginative  growth  which  distinguishes 
the  maturity  of  the  mind  from  its  earlier  stages   seems 
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lacking  to  the  Egyptian  conceptions  of  a  life  longer  than 
that  of  the  nation,  may  it  not  be  that  the  nation  was  itself 
precocious,  and  that  the  thoughts  of  its  sons  hurried  on  to 
an  endless  world  before  they  had  taken  in  the  full  teaching 
of  that  which  is  perennial  ? 


CHAPTER  II 

INDIA    AND    THE    PRIMAL    UNITY 

A  nation  is  The  Subject  of  history  is  a  middle  term  between  the  eternal 
norneces-  ^nd  the  transient.  The  life  with  which  it  deals,  though 
morf  i""  more  abiding  than  that  of  the  individual  sons  of  men,  is  not 
necessarily  endless.  In  ordinary  circumstances  the  three- 
score years  allotted  by  the  Psalmist  to  the  strong  man  mark 
but  little  change  on  its  dial  ;  but  the  Greece  of  to-day  is 
in  only  a  geographical  sense  the  Greece  of  Leonidas  and 
Pericles ;  the  true  Hellas  had  a  life  hardly  less  brief  than 
theirs.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  such  a  demise  is  possible 
only  for  the  life  of  antiquity ;  we  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  imagine  that  the  object  of  devotion  which  we  know  as 
England  should  cease  to  exist.  Doubtless  our  island,  our 
race,  and  our  language  must  remain,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
while  the  world  lasts,  but  in  the  sense  that  Greece  has 
perished  we  must  allow  that  England  may  perish.  That 
animating  unity  which  makes  it 

"  Praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man 
That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother  tongue 
And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own  " ' — 

this  might  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  us  as  for  the  men 
of  Athens  or  Sparta.  It  might ;  no  one  would  say  that  it 
must.  As  we  cannot  look  back  upon  the  past  without  seeing 
that  the  life  of  a  nation  may  come  to  an  end,  so  we  cannot 
look  forward  to  the  future  and  allow  ourselves  to  acquiesce 

'  Oowper,  The  Task. 
40 
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in  such  an  anticipation.  No  son  of  England  may  welcome 
the  light  of  sunset  for  his  country,  as  any  wise  man  may 
welcome  it  for  himself.  No  cosmopolitan  claim  swallows 
up  the  duty  of  national  self-preservation  as  every  national 
claim  swallows  up  the  duty  of  individual  self-preservation ; 
and  while  the  man  who  gives  his  life  for  his  country  is  a 
hero,  the  country  in  which  the  aim  arose  to  give  up  its  life 
for  the  world  would  have  already  ceased  to  be  a  nation. 

For  the  life  sacrificed  by  the  patriot  is  essentially  a  Yet  its  end 
transient  thing ;  in  a  year  or  two,  in  a  decade  or  two,  that  always 
would  have  ended  at  any  rate.  The  hopes  and  fears,  desires  """atural, 
and  aims,  which  must  be  surrendered  with  it,  may  be  shorter 
even  than  the  short  life  which  encloses  them.  Anything  in 
him  which  is  immortal  is  untouched  by  the  sacrifice.  We 
cannot  say  this  of  the  life  of  a  nation.  No  doubt  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  "  the  glory  that  was  Greece  "  is  immortal. 
The  thoughts  of  Plato,  the  creations  of  the  great  dramatists, 
even  the  remaining  works  of  the  great  artists,  are  living 
forces  for  all  time,  and  with  a  widening  range  as  the  reading 
and  artistic  world  increases.  Nevertheless  the  blank  left  by 
Greece  in  the  world's  history  is,  as  far  as  human  eyes  can 
see,  pure  loss.  The  best-known  English  historian  of  Greece 
laid  down  his  pen  at  an  epoch  from  which,  he  says,  "  dates 
not  only  the  extinction  of  Grecian  political  freedom  and 
self-action,  but  also  the  decay  of  productive  genius  and 
the  debasement  of  that  consummate  literary  and  rhetorical 
excellence  which  the  century  has  seen  exhibited  in  Plato 
and  Demosthenes."  "The  contents  of  this  last  volume," 
continues  the  historian,  "  indicate  but  too  clearly  that 
Greece  as  a  separate  subject  of  history  no  longer  exists."  ^ 
Let  the  reader  ask  himself  whether  he  can  conceive  of  any 
aim  for  the  sake  of  which  he  would  be  willing  that  some 
future  historian  should  make  that  statement  concerning 
England.  To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it ;  only  by 
those  who  forget  the  possibility  of  a  national  demise  can 
^  Grote,  History  of  Greice,  vol.  xii.,  end  of  ooncluding  chapter. 
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such  a  contingency  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  any  object 
that  the  will  of  man  can  advance  or  retard. 
The  Hence  arises  the  antagonism,  so  surprising  yet  so  un- 

isless  questionable,  between  the  interests  that  are  rooted  in  the 

suggested    perennial  and  the  eternal  life  respectively.     Attention  to 
by  the         the   interests  of  a  life  far  exceeding   the   sojourn  of  each 
than  by  the  one  of  US  in  this  world  should  prepare  the  mind,  we  might 
transient,     anticipate,  for  the  interests  of  a  world  knowing  no  change 
with  the  changing  years.     Experience  shows  the  anticipation 
to  be  erroneous;  further  reflection  suggests  that  it  is  un- 
reasonable.    The  mere  etymology  of  the  word  secular  proves 
that  whatever  lasts  for  ages  tends  to  detach  the  mind  from 
what  lasts  for  ever.     It  is  the  transient  which,  when  it  ceases 
to  be  absorbing,  suggests  the  Eternal.     There  comes  a  time 
in  the  lives  of  most  persons  who  live  to  old  age  when  strong 
desire  is  recalled  with  a  smile,  and  successful  effort  with  a 
sigh ;  when  we  turn  from  the  spectacle  of  change  and  decay 
to  seek  some  enduring  reality — 

"  Life  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity." ' 

To  remember  that  those  lines  are  Shelley's  is  to  realise  that 
the  transitoriness  of  life  suggests  the  repose  of  the  Eternal 
even  to  those  who  hardly  give  the  Eternal  their  credence. 
Of  this  inevitable  suggestion,  so  common  as  to  be  almost 
hidden  in  the  commonplace,  there  is  nothing  in  the  contrast 
between  the  perennial  and  the  eternal.  The  occupations  of 
the  citizen  suggest  no  contrasted  background.  The  life  of 
politics  throws  all  other  life  into  the  shade.  Nothing  else  is 
so  engrossing,  nothing  else  seems  so  abundantly  to  justify 
its  absorbing  attraction.  It  is  unselfish  in  the  sense  that  it 
carries  a  man  beyond  his  own  individual  interests.  Yet  it 
makes  no  demand  on  his  belief  in  a  world  other  than  that 
which  he  sees ;  and  while  its  own  vast  spaces  seem  to  shut  in 
all  legitimate  objects  of  hope  and  fear,  we  can  hardly  project 
^  Shelley,  Adonais, 
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in  imagination  its  interests  on  the  life  beyond.  All  who 
recognise  the  urgent  duties,  the  profound  responsibilities,  the 
tremendous  claims  of  political  life,  and  then  again  recognise 
another  set  of  interests  not  less  wide-reaching  and  even 
more  enduring — all  such  must  be  aware  that  the  antagonism 
between  these  is  among  the  deepest  which  separates  mankind. 
We  may  not  understand  it,  we  may  not  acquiesce  in  its 
necessity,  but  we  must  allow  that  this  is  what  happens,  as 
inevitably  as  we  must  allow  that  sunrise  obliterates  the  stars. 
To  observe  the  effect  of  the  political  on  the  spiritual  life  is 
like  watching  the  sky  at  dawn.  It  is  possible  that  a  life 
which  Parliaments  can  neither  give  nor  take  away  should 
be  discerned  amid  the  clash  of  party  strife ;  it  is  possible 
also  that  a  star  should  be  seen  through  a  telescope  at  noon ; 
but  the  one  experience,  probably,  is  as  rare  as  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual,  though  the  influence  of  The  anta- 
the  Unseen  seldom  dominates  him  entirely,  men  recognise  fiemem  1" 
it  as  a  practical  force  when  it  does.  By  finding  his  home  national 
in  the  Eternal  he  is  not  cut  off  from  efficient  action  in  the  ment. 
temporal ;  he  is  only  the  better  able  to  make  use  of  the 
outward  when  freed  from  its  tyranny.  But  in  the  case 
of  that  group  of  individuals  which  we  know  as  the  State 
it  does  not  appear  as  if  this  were  true.  A  race  which  finds 
its  dominating  interest  in  the  Unseen  seems  to  miss  some 
spring  of  development.  Hitherto,  at  all  events,  what  we 
call  progress  has  involved  the  clash  of  this  interest  with 
something  below  itself.  A  people  knowing  nothing  of  the 
claims  of  that  which  we  mean  by  a  Church  would  be  quite 
unlike  anything  we  have  known  hitherto  in  the  evolution 
of  humanity.  But  if  the  Church  be  everything,  if  there 
be  no  representative  of  merely  secular  interests,  the  race  to 
which  it  belongs  drops  out  of  the  forward  march  of  nations. 
The  full  development  of  a  nation  seems  to  demand  some 
kind  of  conflict  between  these  principles ;  it  is  as  if  this 
conflict  supplied  the  indispensable  ^ercise  needful  to  a 
healthful  national  life. 
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This  This,  at  all  events,  is  the  inference  suggested  by  the  life 

iacking\o    "^  *^®  ""^^  great  people  of  which  we  may  say  that  its  secular 
India.         affairs  have  always  taken  a  secondary  place.     Such  a  people, 
or  rather  such  a  congeries  of  peoples,  was  and  is  that  which 
occupies  the  vast  peninsula  of  India.     To  discover  the  true 
centre  of  its  life  we  must  turn  from  the  world  of  event  and 
narrative  to  confront  one  which  does  not  change  with  the 
hurrying  years.     When  we  seek  to  map  out  its  inheritance 
on  the  chart  of  history  we  must  either  borrow  the  illumi- 
nating influence  of  foreign  associations,  or  register  a  blank. 
It   is   not   merely  that   India   has  no  records  of  its  own. 
Other  countries  do  not  wait  till  we  begin  to  study  their 
own  records  before  they  impress  themselves  on  our  atten- 
tion.    Take    the    race   whose   ancient    language   differs    as 
little  from  that  of  the  Hindu  as  French  from  Italian,  and 
think  of  all  that   an   average   reader   cannot   help   know- 
ing  of  Persia.      The  name   of  Cyrus  or  Xerxes   awakens 
vague   associations   in   almost   anybody.     The  allusions  in 
current  literature,   in   the  daily  newspaper,  in  the  Bible, 
the  chance  illustrations  of  a  picture  gallery  or  a. museum 
—  all    these   vague,   familiar,   recurrent    sources   of   know- 
ledge—  have    instilled    a    certain   amount    of    information 
which    supplies,    even    if   it    be    erroneous,    a    framework 
for  fuller  acquaintance.     The  empire  of  India  would  con- 
tain  all    other   countries   concerning   which    there    is    any 
ancient  life  to  remember  many  times  over ;  ^  the  existence 
of  the  Hindu  race  as  a  separate  people  began  almost  as 
long  ago  as  that  of  any  of  the  races  which  occupied  them, 
and  its  early  civilisation  was  as  full  of  promise ;  but  what 
does  the  ordinary  reader  know  of  India  even  in  the  vague 
way  that  he  knows  of  Sennacherib  as  a   great  Assyrian 
conqueror,  or  of  some  Egyptian  to  whom  he  attaches  the 
name  of  Sesostris.''      What  even  is  known    to  a   member 
of  that   race  which   is   bound   to    know   something   about 

1  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  Europe  without  Russia.     China,  having  no 
ancient  life  in  the  sense  here  intended,  is  not  reckoned  in  this  comparison. 
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India?      To  an  average  Englishman  the  name  recalls  the 

most  distinguished  and  interesting  portion  of  the  British 

Empire,  and  it  recalls  almost  nothing  else.     India,  to  such 

a   one,  means   British    India.      A   country    civilised   three 

thousand  years   ago   had   no    history  worth   remembering, 

he  supposes,  till  within  the   last  couple  of  centuries.      If 

asked   for  an  event  in  its  history  he  would  mention  some 

victory  of  his   own  countrymen  at  least  four  millenniums 

after  the  beginning  of  Indian  life ;  if  for  the  name  of  an 

Indian  he  would  probably  pass  over  the  one  familiar  name 

from  some   doubt  whether  Buddha   be   a  god   or  a   man, 

to  recall  with  difficulty  some  victim   of  British  conquest. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  India  even  for  a  member 

of  the  nation  which  feels  the  governing  of  India  its  duty 

and  its  right. 

This   ignorance   is   not   the   result   of  mere   indolence.  Indian 
The  true   India,   unaffected  by  Mahomedan  and  Christian  legible  only 
conquest,  has  little  to  tell   the  reader  who  seeks  its  place  ^y,^^*f 
on  the  stream  of  time.     Not  indeed  that  it  lacks  ancient  West. 
records,  or  that  the  vista  which  they  open  is  a  short  one. 
About  a  millennium  before  Alexander  renounced  its  con- 
quest one  of  its  earliest  singers  uttered  a  prayer  for  the 
long  life  enjoyed  by  its  ancestors.^      The  desire  opens  a 
past   more   significant   to  European   readers  than   that  of 
either  Egypt  or    Assyria,  for   it   is   a   past   kindred  with 
their  own  present,  the  past  of  that  Aryan  race  which  fills 
half  the  world,  and  rules  the  rest.     But  the  records  which 
remain  from  the  Indian  past,  while  they  suggest  interesting 
problems,  and    demonstrate   important   conditions,  narrate 
nothing  to  which  the  Western  world  gives  ear.     We  are 
led  into  a  realm  where  outline  is  lost  in  colour.     Before 
Alexander  we  hardly   come  upon  a  date.      The  illumina- 
tions of  a  brilliant  personality  seems,  like  the  kindling  of 
an'  electric  lamp,  to   deepen   into  night  the  twilight  sur- 

1  Der  Rigveda,  oder  die  heiligen  ffymnen  der  Brahmanen,  zum  ersten 
Male  libersetzt  von  Alfred  Ludwig,  i.  121,  10. 
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rounding  it.  By  that  momentary  glow  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  strange  vivid  figures,  we  see  ourselves  in  face  of  a  people 
impressive  to  the  Greek  imagination  but  wholly  alien  from 
the  Greek  world.^  Porus,  the  Indian  king,  whose  vast 
height  matches  his  regal  dignity,  with  the  elephant  which 
attains  a  sort  of  mythic  distinction  by  extracting  the  darts 
from  the  body  of  its  wounded  master — Calanus  the  philo- 
sopher,^ whose  consent  to  follow  Alexander,  and  his  sub- 
sequent self-chosen  death  in  the  flames  of  his  own  funeral 
pyre,  measures  the  sacrifice  made  by  an  Indian  when  he 
quitted  the  life  of  contemplation  even  to  accept  splendid 
oflers  from  the  greatest  monarch  of  his  or  any  time : — such 
figures  as  these,  more  at  home,  we  might  fancy,  on  the 
pages  of  the  Arabian  Nights  than  on  those  of  Plutarch 
and  Arrian,  suggest  a  rich  mysterious  life  which  this  sally 
from  the  West  finds  and  leaves  behind.  But  our  light 
goes  out,  and  the  figures  vanish  like  those  of  an  inter- 
rupted dream.  We  regain  no  similar  illumination  till  our 
own  day,  and  apart  from  such  illumination  we  never  see  the 
life  of  India. 
Negative  We  find  in  Indian  literature  a  stylistic  trait  which  we 

onndian  ™^y  remember  in  connection  with  this  blank  of  history.  A 
thought  simile  can  be  expressed  as  a  negative.  The  resemblance  is 
taken  for  granted ;  what  is  put  into  words  is  the  negation 
of  identity.  Thus  the  sun  and  moon  were  spoken  of  "  as 
moving  about  but  not  as  animals,  the  rivers  were  roaring 
and  fighting  but  were  not  men,  the  fire  was  eating  up  the 
forest  but  was  not  a  lion."  ^     A  negative  idiom  so  alien  to 

'  Plutarch,  Life  of  Alexander. 

2  Ibid.  65  and  69.  Of.  Cicero,  Tusc.  ii.  22,  a  reference  which  would  lose 
all  its  point  if,  as  Plutarch  (living  two  hundred  years  later)  seems  to  suggest 
the  suicide  were  due  to  disease.  Cf.  also  Strabo,  xv.  i,  64.  The  message 
of  the  dying  Calanus  to  Alexander,  that  they  should  meet  at  Babylon, 
where  the  great  conqueror  shortly  afterwards  expired,  forms  a  dramatic 
conclusion  to  the  intercourse  between  the  conqueror  of  the  world  and  the 
.despiser  of  the  world.  A  modem  writer  (Col.  Sleeman,  Rambles  of  an 
Indian  Official)  gives  an  account  of  a  widow's  death  on  the  funeral  pyre 
strikingly  resembling  that  of  Calanus. 

'  Max  MiiUer,  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Orowth  of  Religion  as  Castrated 
hy  the  Religions  0/ India,  1882,  p.  100.  ^ 
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the  European  mind  needs  modification  by  the  translator, 
who  naturally  substitutes  like  for  not.  The  tendency  is  no 
mere  accident  of  dialect;  we  come  upon  another  and  more 
significant  instance  of  the  same  feeling  in  one  of  the  most 
profound  passages  of  the  later  Indian  religion,  where  it  is 
said  of  the  Absolute  Being  that  He  is  only  to  be  described  by 
"  No,  no,"  ^  a  meaning  which  we  include  when  we  speak  of 
the  Infinite,  but  which  the  Indian  renders  more  forcible  by 
imagining  some  limiting  conception,  and  then  as  it  were 
thinking  it  away.  The  description  gives  a  clue  to  the 
Indian  ideal  for  humanity.  The  Indian  spirit,  in  its  full 
development,  said  "  No,  no "  to  all  natural  impulse,  and 
hastened  towards  that  ideal  of  renunciation  which  culminates 
in  the  religion  it  came  to  consider  a  deadly  foe.  Nirvana 
expresses  the  goal  of  its  progress ;  "  extinction  "  ^  (to  trans- 
late that  familiar  word)  describes  the  condition  which  became 
the  goal  of  moral  endeavour  to  the  Indian  race.  « 

But  the  goal  was  of  late  discovery  in  the  history  of  the  a  late  de- 
race.     When  we  turn  to  the  earliest  Hindu  poetry  we  come  ;'„  Indian 
upon  the  expression  of  a  hopeful  vigorous  people,  as  full  ''f^- 
of  practical   interests   and  enjoyment  of  life  as  our  own. 
The  Vedic  hymns  and  prayers  chanted  from  three  to  four 
millenniums  ago,  on  the   shores   of  the   five  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Arabian  Sea,  ask  fearlessly  for 
wealth,  cattle,  a  numerous  family,  for   all   that  makes  up 
a  conventional  prosperity.     They  do  also,  it  is  true,  seek 
spiritual  blessings,  but  not  more  urgently  than  these ;  their 
wishes,  seem  all  on  one  plane,  like  the  wishes  of  children. 
And    all    their   prayers    are    brought   with    equal    fearless 
trust    to    the    throne    of   the    divinities    who    filled    their 
heaven.     Thus  while  India  has  no  history  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  that  of  a  record  of  external  definitely 

1  Upanishads,  Sacred  Boohs  of  the  ^asi,  xy.  pp.  148-149.  The  sentence 
Is  repeated  four  times  in  diiferent  connections. 

^  This  etymology  connects  the  various  meanings  of  the  word,  ranging 
between  "  freedom  from  old  age,  disease,  and  death  "  (Max  Miiller,  Selected 
Assays,  i,  121),  and  annihilation. 
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dated  events,  no  country  exhibits  a  more  striking  phase 
of  evolution  in  that  life  of  the  soul  where  all  events  find 
their  hidden  spring.  We  cannot  say  of  any  other  people 
that  their  spiritual  progress  measures  so  vast  an  interval. 
Their  earliest  utterances  recall  all  that  is  most  positive  in 
the  utterances  of  other  races.  Their  latest  turn  towards 
negation. 

The  literature  in  which  this  early  religion  is  recorded 
possesses  an  unique  claim  on  the  interest  of  modem  Euro- 
peans. It  is  the  earliest  utterance  not  only  of  the  Indian 
but  of  the  Aryan  race.  In  the  Rigveda  we  have  the  first 
word  which  reaches  us  from  the  elder  brother  of  the 
Greek,  the  Teuton,  the  Celt,  the  Slav ;  the  morning 
hymn  of  the  people  who  were  called  upon  to  make  the 
world  what  it  is.  Imagination  might  give  these  poems 
an  even  richer  ancestry ;  their  most  interesting  portion 
for  many  readers  will  be  found  in  invocations  which  recall 
the  utterance  of  a  Semitic  people.  Here  and  there  the 
psalms  of  India  recall  the  psalms  of  Judea.^  There  is  in 
both  the  same  vivid  enjoyment  of  the  outer  world,  the  same 
childlike  desire  for  earthly  good  things,  the  same  sense  of  a 
divine  presence  in  the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  and  above 
all  the  same  deep  yearning  for  union  with  a  spiritual  Being 
above  humanity.  Sometimes  we  find  almost  the  same  sense 
of  the  unique  reality  of  this  Being.^  The  Vedas  address  the 
Divine  under  many  names,  but  as  we  turn  from  the  invo- 
cations to  one  Deity  after  another,  we  feel  the  difiference 
between  one  and  another  to  be  mainly  one  of  aspect.     The 

1  See  the  interesting  series  of  lectures  given  in  St.  Paul's  by  Dean 
Church  in  January  and  February  1874,  published  under  the  title  The 
Sacred  Poetry  of  Marly  Religions :  a  study  which  does  not,  howerer,  seem 
to  me  to  do  justice  to  the  Vedas.  The  English  reader  will  find  an  in- 
structive and  readable  account  of  the  Vedas,  and  indeed  of  all  that  is 
known  of  early  India,  in  the  History  of  OivUizaiion  in  Ancient  India  (1890), 
by  Mr.  Romesh  Chunder  Dutt,  whose  generous  help  with  the  present 
chapter  I  take  this  opportunity  of  gratefully  acknowledging. 

2  The  name  henotheistic  has  been  invented  to  express  the  worship 
which,  in  addressing  a  particular  deity  as  supreme,  rather  forgets  than 
denies  the  existence  of  others. 
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real  object  of  adoration  is  a  Unity.  But  the  different 
character  of  this  Unity  from  that  of  Hebrew  adoration 
reminds  us  that  the  seeming  kinship  is  misleading.  The 
Indian  tendency  towards  confusion  is  present  from  the  first ; 
the  Vedas  are  not  themselves  pantheistic,  they  are  rather  at 
once  polytheistic  and  monotheistic,  but  we  are  from  time 
to  time  reminded  that  the  progress  is  towards  Pantheism. 
Perhaps  the  distinction  of  the  One  and  the  Many  belongs  to 
a  later  age  than  that  of  the  Vedas.  In  returning  to  these 
early  poems  we  pierce  behind  all  that  we  know  as  Polytheism 
and  Monotheism  to  the  first  recognition  of  the  Divine. 
Might  not  the  following  hymn,  accessible  to  the  reader  in 
the  graceful  English  of  a  writer  whom  it  is  difficult  not 
to  claim  as  an  Englishman,^  almost  find  its  place  in  our 
Prayer-Book  ? — 

"  If  I  go  along  trembling,  like  a  cloud  driven  by  the  wind, 
Have  mercy,  Almighty,  have  mercy. 
Through  want  of  strength,  thou  strong  and  bright  God,  have  I 
gone  astray. 

Have  mercy,  Almighty,  have  mercy. 
Thirst  came  upon  the  worshipper,  though  he  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters. 

Have  mercy.  Almighty,  have  mercy. 
Whenever  we  men,   O   Varuna,  commit   an   offence    before    the 

heavenly  host ; 
Whenever  we  break  the  law  through  thoughtlessness ; 
Have  mercy.  Almighty,  have  mercy." 

Note  the  spirit  of  fearless  confidence  in  the  belief  that 
the  thirsting  worshipper  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  waters. 
Those  waters,  however  mysteriously  hidden,  are  near ;  we  are 
surrounded  by  the  Divine,  even  while  we  yearn,  as  it  seems 
vainly,  to  attain  to  it.  Varuna  is  a  deliverer  of  those  who 
have  broken  the  law ;  he  sets  men  free  from  all  the  burden 
and  bondage  of  wrong.  "  He  will  be  gracious  even  to  him 
who  is  not  blameless."  ^     Other  expressions  even  more  closely 

1  Max  Miiller  gives  the  translation  in  a  lecture  reprinted  in  his  Selected 
IS,  ii.  148-149. 
This  and  the  two  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  same  lecture. 
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resemble  the  Psalms.  "  Yearning  for  him,  the  far-seeing,  my 
thoughts  move  onwards,  as  kine  to  their  pastures,"  is  the 
aspiration  of  one  who  surely  might  have  gone  on  to  the 
declaration,  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd."  "  Varuna  is  he 
who  watches  over  men's  minds  as  a  herdsman  over  cattle." 
The  song  of  the  Vedic  poet,  even  better  than  the  pencil  of 
Raphael,  may  illustrate  to  Christian  ears  the  meaning  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  It  brings  home  to  us  with  a  freshness 
lacking  to  the  imagery  of  our  own  Scriptures  the  teaching 
that  lies  in  our  care  of  the  creatures  below  us,  even  when 
this  care  is  ultimately  for  our  own  sake. 
Their  The  reminiscence  which  the  Sanscrit  psalms  awaken  of 

shipfs  m°h  t^^ii"  Hebrew  kindred  is  the  expression  of  what  is  universal 
Greek  jj,  human  nature :  the  common  utterance,  in  widely  remote 
races,  and  very  different  circumstances,  of  that  yearning 
after  the  invisible  which  races,  as  individuals,  feel  with 
different  intensity,  but  which  races,  unlike  individuals,  never 
wholly  cease  to  feel.  On  another  side  these  hymns  bring  us 
in  view  of  a  literature  to  which  they  are  related  by  a  special 
affinity ;  they  recall  Hellenic  mythology  as  well  as  Hebrew 
religion.  The  Hindu  and  the  Greek  race,  like  many  in- 
dividual brothers  destined  never  again  to  see  each  other's 
face,  recall  a  far-off  nursery  where  they  learnt  the  same 
lessons,  and  listened  to  the  same  fairy  tales.  The  hymns  and 
the  fairy  tales  blend  in  the  joint  infancy  of  the  races ;  the 
severed  brothers  remember  them  in  different  proportions,  but 
the  origin  is  identical.  Sometimes  the  name  is  identical ;  it 
is  impossible  not  to  connect  the  Greek  Zeus  with  the  Vedic 
Dyaus,  both  being  gods  of  the  clear  sky,  even  though  the 
first  focuses  the  glory  of  Olympus,  and  the  second  is  a 
pallid  abstraction.  Sometimes  the  two  ideas  have  drifted 
so  far  apart  that  scholars  i  are  provoked,  here  and  there, 
into  a  denial  of  the  original  identity ;  as  with  two  re- 
presentatives of  the  starry  sky,  the  Greek  Uranus  and  the 
Indian  Varuna.  In  the  most  instructive  of  these  com- 
1  As  Prof.  Oldenberg,  Religion  des  Veda,  1894. 
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parisons  we  depend  entirely  on  the  information  of  San- 
scrit scholars ;  the  name  gives  no  help,  and  the  naturalistic 
symbolism  is  lost.  "  Gastor  fleet  in  the  car  :  Polydeukes 
good  at  the  cestus  "  1  appear,  we  are  told,  on  Indian  soil  as 
saviour  divinities,^  bringing  vigour  to  the  feeble,  sight  to 
the  blind,  health  to  the  sick.  Their  care  extends  even 
beyoijd  the  province  of  the  healer ;  they  are  kinsmen  to  the 
kinless,  they  supply  the  lonely  woman  with  a  spouse,  they 
save  the  fluttering  bird  from  the  jaws  of  the  wolf.  They 
seem  an  incarnation  of  universal  compassion  for  every 
sentient  creature.  The  declaration  Macaulay  has  put  on 
the  lips  of  their  Italian  brothers — 

"  By  many  names  men  call  us, 
In  many  lands  we  dwell "  ^ — 

thus  receives  a  startling  extension ;  and  though  none  but  a 
Sanscrit  scholar  can  vindicate  its  authenticity,  yet  the  mere 
student  may  recognise  here  an  expression  of  the  divergent 
genius  of  Greece  and  of  India :  the  spirit  of  outward 
vigour,  of  athletic  achievement  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  the  miracles  of  compassion.  The  historic  race 
idealises  the  hero,  when  the  unhistoric  worships  a  bene- 
ficent physician. 

The  Greek  faith,  from  the  first,  glorified  the  outward.  But  the 
The  Indian  faith,  from  the  first,  transcended  the  outward,  glorifies  the 
The  spirit  of  Hellas  strikes  the  keynote  for  all  time,  of  what  outward Js 

^  .    -'  .     profoundly 

is  a  delight  to  the  eye.     Its  genius  was  at  once  more  artistic  divergent 
and  more  political  than  that  of  the  Vedas ;  it  turned  to  which  seeks, 
the  world  of  human  interest  and  gave  the  god  parentage,  ^^^^^^ 

^  From  Dr.  Hawtrey's  rendering  of  Helen's  speech  to  Priam,  II.  iii.  237. 

'  The  twin  deities  whom  Miiller  identifies  with  the  Dioscuri,  the  Vedic 
Asvins,  seem  to  represent  the  morning  and  evening  twilight.  The  mere 
connection  of  the  English  words  twin  and  twilight  shows  the  naturalness 
of  the  idea  ;  though  there  is  some  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out,  and  espe- 
cially in  associating  it  with  benevolent  deeds.  Perhaps  twilight,  which 
modern  civilisation  associates  chiefly  with  the  evening,  had  with  the 
young  race  an  association  equally  arbitrary  and  equally  natural  with  the 
dawn. 

'  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
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posterity,  and  a  place  in  the  divine  Commonwealth.  The 
kindred  faith  in  the  East,  even  when  most  vividly  entering 
into  the  delights  of  the  visible  world,  sought  the  invisible. 
It  allied  itself  to  no  plastic  art;  its  images  remained  images 
visible  to  the  eager  eyes  which  turned  to  the  dawn,  the 
blazing  hearth,  the  storm  cloud;  but  the  animating  per- 
sonality did  not  clothe  itself  in  the  garb  of  humanity.  To 
the  Vedic  Indian  as  to  the  Hebrew  it  seems  to  have  been 
said,  "  Thou  shalt  make  to  thyself  no  graven  image."  In  the 
flash  which  precedes  the  thunder  and  the  downpour  it  saw 
the  glittering  spear  of  a  great  warrior,  and  adored  Indra. 
In  the  flickering  flame  on  the  hearth  it  welcomed,  as  Agni, 
an  ideal  guardian  of  the  home;  in  the  sky  of  day  with 
its  focus  of  intense  radiance  and  that  of  night  with  its 
countless  points  of  brilliancy,  it  recognised  the  mighty  twins, 
Mitra  and  Varuna.  But  none  of  these  deities  was  a  distinct 
person  in  the  sense  that  Zeus  or  Apollo  was.  Dawn  and 
sunset,  summer  and  winter,  overarching  Heaven  with  its 
various  and  orderly  changes,  these  things  were  not  the 
canvas  for  an  opalescent  fancy  to  work  upon.  The  idea 
of  Deity  shines  so  vividly  through  them  that  they  need 
no  transformation  to  gain  symbolic  meaning.  Where  the 
mythology  of  Greece  is  a  gorgeous  tapestry,  that  of  India 
is  a  half  transparent  veil. 
Symbolism  Mythology  covers  the  ground  that  religion  has  sur- 
darkness.  rendered  to  art.  The  aspects  of  nature  which  once  belonged 
to  the  region  of  worship  have  been  in  modern  life  annexed 
by  the  poet  and  the  artist.  But  the  surrender  is  incomplete. 
When  we  speak  of 

"  The  perfect  vision  of  His  face 
Which  we  for  want  of  words  call  Heaven,"  * 

we  return  to  the  domain  of  mythology,  for  Heaven  is  the 
sky  above  us.  "Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven  "  might  well  be  the  prayer  of  those  who  see  in  the 

'  Monckton  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton). 
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orderly  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  the  type  of  a 
deeper  order  after  which  the  spirit  of  man  must  ever  yearn 
till  it  be  attained.  The  glow  that  revives  and  sustains  life, 
and  the  light  that  reveals  all  nature,  are  more  than  meta- 
phoric  expressions  for  love  and  truth.  Their  symbolism,  if 
in  some  respects  less  significant  to  the  infant  races  of  the 
world  than  to  us  (for  all  that  we  have  learned  of  the  science 
of  light,  and  all  that  we  have  enjoyed  of  poetry  and  art, 
intensifies  its  significance),  was  enhanced  to  them  by  ex- 
periences which  Fe  have  not  known,  and  which  we  need  to 
recall  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  rapture  and  delight  of 
their  welcome  to  the  God  of  day.  To  us  a  darkness  which 
we  can  dispel  at  will,  and  which  comes  upon  us  amid  the 
safety  and  conveniences  of  modern  civilisation,  though  it 
cannot  wholly  discard  the  pristine  symbolism,  yet  embodies 
it  fitfully ;  darkness  is  to  us  a  type  as  much  of  rest  as  of 
evil.  But  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  to  men  who  had  no  light 
but  daylight,  was  the  return  into  safety  from  a  plunge  into 
an  abyss  of  peril,  and  the  joy  which  hailed  the  morning 
must  have  gathered  up  into  itself  every  association  of  de- 
liverance and  become  the  typical  expression  of  all  worship. 
The  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  would  repeat  the 
familiar  imagery  of  conflict  and  associate  the  powers  of 
nature  with  recollections  of  defeat  and  victory.  The  daily 
victory  of  light  had  its  more  gradual,  more  variable  repeti- 
tion in  the  return  of  spring,  and  the  combat  was  repre- 
sented in  a  more  vivid  form  when  from  its  prison  in  the 
dark  thunder  cloud  the  principle  of  light  burst  forth  with 
dazzling  suddenness.  The  hymns  which  greet  the  dawn 
express  a  joyous  emotion  of  relief  and  thankfulness.  The 
vivid  sense  of  life  finds  its  symbol  in  the  birth  of  every 
new  day  out  of  darkness,  and  seems  to  pass  into  a  sort  of 
surprise  that  the  recall  into  activity  and  consciousness  wel- 
comed by  a  slumbering  earth  should  not  penetrate  to  the 
world  of  the  dead.  "  She  awakens  to  movement  all  living,"  ^ 
•  Rigveda,  i.  4,  9  (Ludwig). 
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and  that  wide  picture  of  rising  activity  in  which  the  human 
and  animal  worlds  combine  reminds  the  singer  of  its  limita- 
tions. "  Yet  the  dead  she  revives  not/'  ^  How  expressive 
of  eager  reverence  is  that  exception !  The  goddess  of  the 
dawn  might,  it  seems,  be  expected  to  have  called  back  to 
life  the  inhabitants  of  the  underworld.  She  wakens  the 
sleepers  on  earth — why  not  sleepers  below  the  earth  ? 
Light  pursues  its  orderly  and  periodic  victory  over  dark- 
ness; how  is  it  that  beside  the  transient  shadow,  from 
which  life  emerges  refreshed  and  reinvigorated,  we  have 
this  supreme  darkness  from  which  there  is  no  dawn  ?  These 
thoughts,  or  others  allied  to  them,  repeat  themselves  in 
dreams,  and  the  dawn  is  invoked  to  banish  them  along  with 
the  other  terrors  of  the  night.^  Her  healing  reviving  power 
associated  itself  at  once  with  the  images  of  homely  simple 
enjoyment,  natural  to  a  pastoral  people,  and  the  ideas  of 
radiant  beauty  belonging  to  awakening  powers  in  an  un- 
spoilt earth.  The  white  radiance  streams  upon  a  world 
palpitating  with  welcome  "as  the  milk  is  poured  from  the 
cow,"  ^  while  the  bold  image,  "  with  her  advent  the  eye  is 
born,"*  sets  before  us  the  recurrent  vision  of  beauty  which 
she  seems  almost  as  much  to  create  as  to  reveal.  Her 
approach  is  hymned  in  strains  which  form,  as  has  been  well 
said,  "  the  poetical  counterpart  of  Guido's  Aurora."  *  The 
gladness  of  her  approach  is  symbolised  by  the  kindling  of 
the  morning  sacrifice,  and  to  the  imaginative  ear  of  the 
worshipper  the  crackling  flames  greeted  her  with  a  joyous 
song,®  the  flaming  altar  seeming  to  mirror  and  concentrate 
the  flaming  East.  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  is  a  divinity  equal 
in  importance  to  Ushas,  the  goddess  of  Dawn.  The  dis- 
covery that  human  agency  could  replace  the  heat  and  the 
illumination  of  the  midday  sun,  and  enclose  the  germs  of 
this  warmth  and  brilliancy  within  the  walls  of  a  modest 

•  Jtigveda,  i.  5,  8  (Ludwig).  '  Ibid.  i.  125,  18. 

'  Ibid.  i.  9,  8.  *  Ibid.  i.  16,  i. 

°  By  Dean  Church,  in  the  lectures  cited  above. 
'  Eigveda,  i.  i8,  2  (Ludwig). 
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dwelling,  must  have  been  a  recent  memory  when  Agni  was 
first  worshipped ;  and  the  fact  that  we  recall  his  name  most 
expressively  in  the  associations  which  gather  round  the  Scotch 
mgle  (a  word  from  the  same  root)  shows  the  significance 
of  this  tradition.  The  hearth  would  give  the  home  a  new 
meaning,  and  while  that  home  was  a  detached,  easily  quitted 
building,  would  hardly  suggest  the  terror-striking  associa- 
tions of  fire  in  great  cities.  Agni  was  thus  a  wholly  bene- 
ficent being,  and  the  guardian  of  all  that  is  most  precious 
in  the  life  of  the  family.  As  the  Latin  form  of  his  name 
and  such  derivations  as  ignite  prove,  he  is  mainly  the  fire  on 
the  hearth  and  the  altar,  but  this  is  rather  one  aspect  of  his 
agency  than  its  exhaustive  expression.  He  is  the  general 
principle  of  light  and  heat,  and  while  on  the  altar  he 
appears  as  the  ideal  priest,  blessing  the  marriage  bed  and 
the  babe,  he  flashes  through  the  atmosphere  as  the  lightning, 
and  shines  in  the  sky  (the  Vedic  people  distinguished  the 
atmosphere  and  the  sky)  as  the  sun ;  "  true  to  the  kindred 
points  of  Heaven  and  home."  The  association  of  the  light 
with  all  that  is  most  worthy  of  reverence  has  remained  ever 
since  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  very  structure  of  language. 
Heaven  means  both  the  light  above  us  and  the  hope  within 
us,  and  the  earliest  name  of  the  divine  beings  is  simply  "  the 
bright  ones."^  Such  names  are  more  than  metaphor;  they 
show  how  closely  that  which  is  without  expresses  and  renders 
definite  the  yearnings  within. 

The  darkness  of  night  is  never  an  absolute  darkness.  Lessons  of 
Such  a  phenomenon  is  in  the  natural  world  unknown.  It  '^  '' 
enhances  the  horrors  of  the  dungeon,  it  covers  an  imaginary 
underworld,  but  the  difference  between  light  and  darkness, 
so  far  as  ordinary  experience  extends,  is  a  difference  only 
of  degree.  The  brilliant  constellations  of  a  cloudless  and 
moonless  midnight  are  but  a  remote  and  concentrated  aspect 
of  the  light,  the  more  impressive  from  their  contrast  with 
a  darkened  earth.  What  a  wonderful  and  yet  explicable 
^  Deva,  originally  bright,  from  the  root  div,  preserved  in  our  divine. 
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fascination  there  is  in  that  blotting  out  of  the  familiar, 
that  suggestion  of  the  mysterious,  which  succeeds  every 
sunset  in  a  clear  sky!  With  the  twilight  fades  all  that 
man  has  made,  all  that  successive  generations  can  remove 
or  change ;  we  lift  our  eyes  to  the  same  forms  which  re- 
current darkness  unveiled  to  eyes  closed  millenniums  ago. 
Who  can  gaze  at  the  glittering  belt  of  Orion  without  a 
thrill  of  emotion  at  the  thought  that  this  very  object  met 
the  eyes  of  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Job  ?  There  are  few 
at  all  events  who  have  not  sometimes  felt  with  a  poet  of 
our  day — 

"  When  overarched  by  gorgeous  night, 
I  wave  my  trivial  self  away  : 
When  all  I  was  to  all  men's  sight 
Shares  the  erasure  of  the  day — 
Then  do  I  cast  my  cumbering  load, 
Then  do  I  gain  a  sense  of  God."  ^ 

Modern  as  is  the  tone  of  those  lines,  they  find  an  echo  in 
the  worship  of  Vedic  India.  The  Aryan  dweller  in  the 
Punjaub  would  not  look  back  as  he  gazed  on  Orion  to 
a  writer  from  whom  he  was  separated  by  millenniums ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  would  be  far  more  impressed 
than  we  are  by  the  permanent  scenery  of  the  heavens  amid 
the  changing  years,  because  to  him  they  would  present 
almost  the  only  object  of  vision  which  was  unchanged 
by  any  wanderings.  "Overarched  by  gorgeous  night"  is 
indeed  a  description  much  more  applicable  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  tribes  of  north-western  India  than 
to  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  for  whom  the  words  suggest 
gas-lights  rather  than  stars.  "  The  constellations  which 
we  see  by  night,  whither  do  they  depart  by  day  ? "  ^  asks 
a  Vedic  poet.  The  soft  and  yet  definite  brilliancy  of  the 
constellations,  more  impressive  as  well  as  more  constantly 
visible  through  an  Indian  than  through  an  English  atmos- 

*  William  Watson. 
^  Rigveda,  i.  8i,  lo. 
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phere,^  was  reckoned  as  kindred  with  the  dazzling  daylight 
sky,  and  the  idea  of  brotherhood  which  we  have  seen  some- 
what perplexingly  developed  in  the  Asvins  found  a  more 
intelligible  development  in  the  twin  deities  of  day  and  night. 
Mitra  is  one  of  the  many  representatives  of  the  sun,  while 
the  dark  blue  of  night  with  its  golden  embroidery  is  the 
"  coverer,"  by  which  word  we  translate  the  Sanscrit  Varuna, 
a  deity  in  whom  the  naturalism  of  early  religion  passes 
over  into  spiritual  significance  more  impressive  than  we  find 
in  any  other.  The  connection  with  the  night  is  significant. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  scenery  of  the  heavens 
would  be  to  these  early  wanderers  in  an  intimate  and  prac- 
tical sense  the  expression  and  embodiment  of  law.  The 
moon  and  the  constellations,  to  them  as  familiar  as  the 
pattern  on  a  wall  paper  to  us,  recorded  and  prefigured  all 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remember  and  anticipate.  As  the 
sunrise  is  to  mankind  at  all  times  a  type  and  a  summons, 
so  was  every  change  in  the  heavenly  bodies  to  them.  The 
new  moon  would  fix  a  date,  the  appearance  or  disappear- 
ance of  a  constellation  would  urge  on  some  work  of  the 
fields,  and  the  influence  thus  incorporated  and  registered 
would  stand  out  as  the  monitor  and  regulator  of  their  lives. 

The  god  in  whom  this  heavenly  influence  is  impersonated.  The  Holy 
though  he  shrinks  to  insignificance  in  the  later  Indian  '  ^^ 
religion,  both  embodies  the  order  of  the  Cosmos  without, 
and  responds,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  yearnings  which  recoil 
from  the  chaos  within.  The  guardian  of  law  is  necessarily 
the  foe  of  the  law-breaker,  but  the  fact  that  most  human 
beings  have  broken  the  law  does  not  prevent  his  being  the 

1  "  These  moonlight  nights  are  truly  lovely,"  wrote  a  young  oiEcer  in 
the  Punjaub  fifty  years  ago.  ' '  There  is  an  utter  peacef uluess,  a  breath- 
less repose  about  them,  which  sinks  refreshingly  on  the  languid  spirits 
after  the  burning  heat  of  the  day.  The  skies,  with  their  myriads  of 
shining  stars,  are  such  as,  even  at  home,  I  don't  believe  on  our  most 
beautiful  evenings  I  have  ever  seen — a  soft,  gleaming,  milky  hue  spreads 
over  the  firmament,  in  whose  exceeding  splendour  the  stars  are  almost 
lost,  so  vivid  is  the  light  which  streams  over  the  whole  expanse  of 
heaven"  {Journal  of  a  Subaltern  in  the  Punjaub,  1849). 
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friend  of  humanity.  The  word  Rita^  expressing  the  order 
centred  in  Varuna,  is  erroneously  but  perhaps  not  mis- 
leadingly  associated  for  modern  ears  with  the  word  right. 
We  may  restore  to  the  idea  its  original  width  of  scope  in 
recalling  Wordsworth's  address  to  Duty — 

"  Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 
And  the  most  ancient  Heavens,  through  thee,  are  fresh  and 
strong." 

In  the  sense  in  which  Duty  may  be  applied  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  stars  it  translates  Rita,  and  the  Vedic  prayer, 
"  May  we,  O  Varuna,  increase  the  springs  of  law,"  ^  is  almost 
paraphrased  by  the  English  poet's  invocation  to  the  "  awful 
power  "  who  thus  guards  the  order  of  the  Universe,  and  whom 
he  calls  to  the  "humbler  function"  of  directing  a  human 
soul.  To  increase  the  springs  of  law,  is  to  diminish  the 
fetters  of  law,  to  drive  back,  anarchy  and  legalism,  to  enlarge 
at  once  the  domain  both  of  ordei-  and  of  liberty.  In  the 
Vedic  period  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  the  actions 
of  man  are  seen  on  a  different  plane  from  the  events  of 
nature ;  the  recurrent  sunrise  and  the  recurrent  season  are 
not  only  patterns  for  man's  activity,  they  are  effects  of  the 
same  cause.  Varuna  is  at  once  the  pervading  spirit  of  the 
universe  and  the  unseen  companion  of  man.  "  He  counts 
the  winkings  of  men's  eyes."  "  If  two  persons  sit  together 
and  scheme.  King  Varuna  is  there  as  a  third."  But  he  is 
still  an  Anima  Mundi.  "Both  this  earth  belongs  to  him 
and  also  yonder  broad  sky  whose  boundaries  are  far  away, 
and  he  is  hidden  in  this  drop  of  water."  ^  The  harmony  is 
exactly  Wordsworth's.  The  imagination  of  a  poet  restores 
the  early  grouping  of  humanity,  and  in  blending  the  law 

'  "  The  word  Rita,"  says  Max  MuUer  (Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Gi-owth 
of  Religions  as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of  India,  1882),  "  sounds  like  a 
deep  keynote  through  all  the  chords  of  the  religious  poetry  of  India."  It 
is  the  past  participle  of  a  word  meaning  to  adapt,  connected  with  ipapla-Kto. 

"  Rigveda,  i.  83,  5. 

•*  Atharvarveda,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xlii.  p.  88.  "  His  spies," 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse,  are  the  stars. 
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which  cannot  be  broken  with  the  law  which  cannot  perfectly 
be  kept  recovers  some  pristine  unity  which  we  have  lost. 
When  the  Vedic  poet  declares  that  "  for  him  who  follows 
Rita  the  path  is  smooth  and  thornless,"  1  he  does  not,  in 
inclining  towards  the  naturalistic  significance  of  the  idea 
of  right,  more  traverse  our  experience  of  its  ordinary 
associations  than  does  his  English  successor  when  he  de- 
clares that  "Fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads."  The  path 
of  Duty,  we  all  know,  is  neither  thornless  nov  at  the  moment 
fragrant.  And  yet  if  two  poets,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
and  of  the  English  lakes,  have  thus  described  it,  their 
words  were  not  empty  of  meaning.  We  may  take  them 
as  a  protest  against  that  dislocation  of  our  moral  nature 
which  makes  their  literal  sense  sound  in  our  ears  as  bitter 
ii'ony. 

But  Varuna,  though  the  centre  of  the  Holy  Order,  and  The  storm 
the  most  purely  spiritual  divinity  of  Vedism,  is  not  the  ^°'^' 
typical  divinity  even  of  this  early  form  of  Hindu  religion. 
For  such  a  divinity  we  have  to  turn  to  the  only  Indian 
god  whose  name  is  familiar  to  Englishmen.  From  the 
naturalistic  side  it  is  fully  explicable  that  Indra,  the  god 
of  the  storm,  should  be  the  main  divinity  of  India.  On 
his  beneficence,  as  we  are  too  sadly  reminded  by  recurrent 
Indian  famines,  depends  the  life  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is 
by  the  flash  of  his  lightning  spear  that  the  black  clouds, 
it  was  imagined,  were  forced  to  let  loose  their  flow  of 
longed-for  water ;  the  thunder  was  his  shout  of  victory  as 
he  wrested  the  treasure  from  the  foe.  The  description  of 
a  tropical  storm  takes  naturally  the  language  of  mythology. 
"  Twice,"  says  one  who  well  knew  India,^  "  when  the  sun 
opened  and  beamed  divinely  upon  us  in  a  cloudless  sky  to 

'  Sigveda,  i.  93,  4. 

^  Col.  Sleeman,  Sambles  and  Reminiscences  of  an  Indian  Official.  See 
also  Mrs.  Manning,  Life  in  Ancient  India  (1869),  i.  16.  "  Anxious  multitudes 
watch  the  gradual  gathering  of  the  sky,  as  day  by  day  the  long  array  of 
clouds  enlarges,  but  there  is  no  rain  until  a  rattling  thunderstorm  charges 
through  their  ranks,  and  the  battered  thunder-clouds  are  forced  to  let 
loose  their  impetuous  showers." 
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the  west,  the  wind  changed  suddenly  round,  and  rashed 
back  angrily  from  the  east  to  fill  up  the  space  which  had 
been  quickly  rarefied  by  the  genial  heat  of  its  rays,  till  we 
were  again  enveloped  in  darkness.  The  thunder  was  loud 
and  often  startling  to  the  strongest  nerves,  the  lightning 
vivid  and  almost  incessant."  How  few  changes  would  adapt 
that  account  of  a  storm  to  an  account  of  a  battle !  The 
use  of  anthropomorphic  terms  is  no  poetic  device,  but 
the  mere  transcript  of  natural  impressions  on  the  mind. 
Hence  the  god  of  the  storm  takes  a  vividness,  a  dramatic 
character,  unknown  to  the  gods  of  the  sky  or  the  hearth ; 
he  is  a  turbulent,  roystering,  Aristophanic  being;  he  gets 
drunk ;  he  seizes  a  niggardly  worshipper  by  the  foot,  and 
dashes  him  on  the  rock.  Still  on  the  whole  he  is  the 
friend  and  protector  of  the  Aryan  race,  especially  in  their 
struggles  with  the  dark-skinned  original  inhabitants  of 
India,  and  possibly  their  dusky  hue  was  not  without  its 
influence  on  ideas  which  ranged  the  warrior  god  against 
all  that  was  allied  with  darkness.  It  is  thus  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  influence  both  of  nature  and  of  history  tended 
to  develop  Indra's  personality  as  the  Aryan  became  Indian, 
and  the  god  whose  victory  was  yearly  exhibited  in  the 
heavens  established  his  worshippers  in  their  Promised  Land. 
They  were  also  attracted  towards  his  worship  by  an 
influence  deeper  than  either  nature  or  history,  or  rather 
by  one  which  includes  both.  For  nature  and  history  alike 
illustrate  the  truth  that  the  attraction  of  contrast  is 
stronger  than  the  attraction  of  likeness.  The  bond  of 
chemical  affinity  is  more  potent  than  that  of  gravitation. 
The  love  of  brother  for  brother  is  not  the  strongest  love 
we  know.  Those  who  have  shared  every  experience  since 
childhood,  twins  whom  their  kindred  scarcely  know  apart, 
however  warm  their  mutual  afi^ction,  do  not  love  each  other 
as  much  as  a  man  loves  his  wife.  Some  element  of  anti- 
thesis seems  necessary  to  the  strongest  human  love,  and 
even,  in  some  respects,  to  human  worship.     We  may  trace 
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within  this  early  religion,  as  perhaps  within  all  religion,  a 
double  ideal,  answering  to  the  attraction  of  the  love  of 
likeness  and  of  unlikeness.  That  being  whom  we  have  seen 
implored  as  a  superior,  but  yet  adjured  as  a  comrade  in 
the  human  endeavour  to  enlarge  the  springs  of  order,  is  not 
the  less  a  brother  because  he  is  a  Monarch.  The  Vedic 
god  of  order  typifies  the  love  of  brotherhood,  as  the  Vedic 
god  of  conflict  typifies  the  love  of  sex,  and  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proportion  of  these  two  feelings  in  other  cir- 
cumstances that  the  god  of  conflict  should  become  the 
national  god.  The  object  of  Indian  worship  was  a  Divine 
Warrior,  as  the  object  of  mediasval  worship  was  a  Divine 
Mother ;  what  the  incarnation  of  gentleness  and  purity  was 
to  the  cruel  and  lawless,  that  the  fierce  tumultuous  fighter 
was  to  a  race  more  and  more  finding  its  ideal  in  resignation 
and  repose.^  To  renounce  rather  than  to  achieve  is  the 
aim  towards  which  India  constantly  approaches,  and  the 
Divinity  which  incorporates  an  ideal  precisely  opposite  is 
at  once  a  record  of  the  past,  and  the  testimony  to  an 
impulse  knowing  nothing  of  past  or  future. 

As  the  Indian  spirit  advances  towards  quietism  it  turns  A  r'eyoiu- 
to  a  warrior  god ;  as  it  advances  towards  Pantheism  it  Heavens 
turns  towards  an  anthropomorphic  god.  The  god  of 
order  grows  dim  as  the  idea  of  order  expands  and  dilutes 
itself  to  include  all  being.  Varuna  belongs,  like  Uranus, 
to  a  class  of  "  elder  gods  "  superseded  by  a  new  rule.  The 
contest  between  Indra  and  Varuna  seems  decided  by  the 
adhesion  of  Agni  to  the  cause  of  one  whom,  if  we  may 
judge  from  a  very  obscure  hymn  in  the  Rigveda,  we  must 
consider  a  usurper.     "  In  declaring  myself  for  Indra,"  says 

'  India  is  tlie  characteristically  Indian  god.  There  is  no  question  of  his 
correspondence  with  any  foreign  divinity,  not  even  vpith  any  object  of  the 
closely  allied  Persian  worship.  More  hymns  are  addressed  to  him  in  the 
Rigveda  than  to  any  other  god,  and  to  this  day  his  festival  is  celebrated 
in  Southern  India  on  their  New  Year's  Day,  says  Dr.  Broadwood  in  his 
Handhooh  to  the  Industrial  Arts  of  India,  p.  65,  "  as  the  Christmas  and 
Whitsuntide  of  Europe  made  into  one." 
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Agni,  "I  abandon  the  Father  (Varuna).  The  revolution 
is  accomplished,  I  take  part  with  the  younger  deities." 
His  choice  decides  the  issue,  which  his  accession  secures  to 
the  new-comers.  But  from  the  throne  of  the  usurper  issues 
the  proposal  of  compromise.  "  The  Asuras  ^  have  lost  their 
power,"  says  Indra.  "  But  if  thou  lovest  me,  O  Varuna, 
become  the  lord  of  my  kingdom,  distinguishing  the  just 
from  the  unjust."  How  graciously  does  the  conqueror 
invite  the  conquered  to  exchange,  as  we  may  say,  a  tem- 
poral for  a  spiritual  kingdom.  The  elder  gods  in  Greek 
mythology  find  no  such  generous  antagonist.  Are  the  two 
narratives  varied  versions  of  the  same  original  ?  Perhaps 
only  in  the  sense  that  all  mythology  and  all  religion  exhibit 
the  changes  of  earth  as  vicissitudes  in  the  Divine  world. 
As  a  distant  fire  at  night  throws  a  glow  upon  the  clouds, 
so  the  new  emotions  of  human  evolution  are  reflected  upon 
the  Heaven  of  man's  worship,  and  he  seems  to  adore  a  new 
Divinity  while  he  recognises  a  new  capacity,  or  a  new  need. 
and  in  The  extract  given  above  may  be  regarded  as  an  anticipa- 

thou^ht  tion,  within  the  first  chapter  of  the  Indian  Bible — the  Rig- 
veda  is  no  more  than  this — of  a  change  between  it  and 
the  last  chapter,  manifesting,  probably,  the  most  striking 
spiritual  development  exhibited  by  a  single  race  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  world.  Seldom  indeed  does  a  national  litera- 
ture permit  such  a  comparison.  Egypt,  at  any  rate,  the  only 
other  country  whose  records  would  allow  of  a  millennium  for 
the  transformation,  presents  nothing  sufficiently  analogous  to 
be  called  even  dissimilar.  The  hymns  sung  by  the  Aryans 
in  the  Punjaub  reveal  to  us  an  exuberant  enjoyment  in  the 
world  of  Nature,  a  fearless  appropriation  of  all  its  good 
things,  a  simple  appeal  to  the  Divine  powers  to  bestow  them. 

'  Rigveda,  x.  124,  2-5,  translation  given  in  La  Religion  Vedique,  par 
Abel  Bergaigne,  p.  145.  See  also  pp.  146-147.  "  Indra,  qui  a  detrone 
Varuna,  lui  offre  une  sorte  de  compensation  .  .  .  d'une  autorit^  purement 
morale."  Asura  is  in  the  Vedic  period,  the  most  angnst  name  for  a 
Divinity,  and  tecomes  later,  by  a  curions  change,  the  official  name  for  a 
demon.     Here  it  seems  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position. 
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The  mystic  treatises  composed  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
and  known  as  the  Upanishads,  present  the  reader  with  a 
state  of  mind  as  unlike  all  this  as  possible.  Yet  this  tran- 
sition was  not  a  revolution ;  we  hear  nothing  of  struggle ;  we 
come  upon  no  denunciations  of  misleading  teachers ;  we  only 
follow  what  must  be  accepted  as  the  gradual  discovery  of  an 
ideal.  The  earlier  phase  affords  little  clue  to  the  subsequent 
path  of  development.  As  the  sudden  flush  of  May  greenery 
and  blossom  tells  us  more  of  a  particular  time,  and  the 
monotonous  colouring  and  sparser  blossoms  of  midsummer 
leaves  us  more  at  liberty  to  observe  the  characteristics  of 
a  particular  place,  so  it  is  with  the  life  of  man.  Children 
are  more  alike  than  their  elders,  and  the  songs  of  an  early 
people  bear  the  stamp  of  national  youth  too  deeply  impressed 
not  to  be  sometimes  misleading  in  their  suggestions  as  to 
national  character.  Apart  from  this  recollection,  and  from 
that  which  accompanies  it  of  the  immense  interval  fore- 
shortened by  the  blank  of  Indian  history,  we  should  be 
bewildered  by  the  contrast  between  the  Indian  scriptures 
we  have  been  studying  hitherto  and  those  to  which  we  have 
now  to  turn.  We  might  sum  up  this  contrast  by  saying 
that  the  religion  of  India  starts  in  the  worship  of  the  Light 
and  ends  in  the  worship  of  the  Night.  The  change  from 
the  flush  and  stir  of  dawn  to  the  repose  of  a  dark  earth 
beneath  a  starry  heaven  well  symbolises  the  contrast  of  glad 
outwardness  and  childlike  vivacity  in  the  psalms  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  and  the  depths  of  mystic  contemplation  reached  by 
the  prose  treatises  not  more  different  in  form  than  in  spirit, 
with  which  the  canon  of  Indian  scripture  closes. 

Modern  attention  has  inverted  the  chronological  order  of  Yearning 
these  scriptures.  The  Upanishads  formed  the  introduction  °'' ""'  '^ 
of  the  West  to  the  East,  and  first  kindled  in  the  Teutonic 
world  that  interest  in  Sanscrit  literature  which  enlarged 
the  bounds  of  our  intellectual  horizon  in  the  last  century 
almost  as  much  as  they  were  enlarged  three  centuries  earlier 
by  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  ensuing  acquaintance 
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with  Greek.  The  little  peninsula  of  the  West  must  always 
retain  a  pre-eminence  in  the  world  of  thought  which  the 
vast  peninsula  in  the  East  can  but  remotely  approach,  but 
the  several  epochs  at  which  the  literature  of  each  dawned 
upon  the  modern  world  are  not  unworthy  of  comparison. 
"  It  is  by  the  Upanishads^''  ^  says  the  writer  who  has  done 
most  to  make  ordinary  English  readers  know  India — Max 
Miiller — "that  my  love  for  Sanscrit  literature  was  first 
kindled ; "  and  he  goes  on  to  cite  an  even  stronger  tribute 
from  a  fellow-countryman,  whose  name  is  not  in  the  same 
way  associated  with  Sanscrit  literature.  "  If  the  reader  has 
received  the  benefit  of  the  Vedas,"  ^  wrote  Schopenhauer  in 
1818,  "the  access  to  which  by  means  of  the  Upanishads  is 
in  my  eyes  the  greatest  benefit  this  century  may  claim,  he 
will  be  prepared  in  the  best  way  for  hearing  what  I  have  to 
say  .  .  .  This  study  has  been  the  solace  of  my  life,  it  will  be 
that  of  my  death."  The  kno«' ledge  that  reflections  and 
aspirations  expressed  three  millenniums  ago  in  an  Indian 
forest  have  found  an  echo  in  a  German  thinker  of  the  last 
century  is  enough  to  invite  attention  to  writings  which  had 
no  other  claim.  But  in  addition  these  md,y  be  said  to  anti- 
cipate in  spirit  two  movements  of  thought  strikingly  hostile 
to  each  other.  The  mystic  depths  of  mediaeval  theology,  and 
the  "  Cosmic  emotion"  of  modern  science,  are  both  recalled 
to  their  student.  This  latest  book  of  Indian  revelation  ex- 
presses that  yearning  after  Unity  which  creates  Religion  in 
those  who  feel  and  Science  in  those  who  think.  Where  the 
Indian  gives  a  voice  to  this  deep  human  yearning  he  closely 
approaches  outpourings  familiar  to   Christian   ears;    many 

^  He  has  done  much  to  pass  on  that  love  in  his  initiation  of  the  English 
translation  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  a  series  to  which  I  desire  to 
express  the  deepest  indebtedness,  and  to  which  I  could  almost  say 
anything  of  value  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  is  owing.  The 
Upanishads  are  vols.  i.  and  xv.  of  the  series. 

^  The  Veda  must  be  understood  simply  as  what  an  English  theological 
writer  means  when  he  speaks  .of  Scripture.  We  have  hitherto  been 
occupied  with  the  Eigveda,  a  portion  so  large  «nd  important  as  some- 
times to  be  confused  with  the  whole. 
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a  passage  needs  little  change  to  pass  as  an  utterance  from 
the  teacher  whom  many  generations  have  learnt  to  know- 
as  Thomas  a  Kempis.  "  He  who  beholds  all  beings  in 
the  Self  and  the  Self  in  all  beings,  what  sorrow,  what 
trouble  can  there  be  to  him?"i  Change  "the  Self"  to 
God,  and  the  sentence  might  be  interpolated  in  a  page 
of  the  Imitation  of  Christ  without  discovery ;  while  there 
are  sentences  in  the  Imitation  which  might  with  similar 
change  be  interpolated  in  the  Upa/iiishads.  "It  wearieth 
me  often  to  read  and  hear  many  things.  In  Thee  is  all  that 
I  would  have  and  can  desire."  The  change  from  it  to  Thee 
is  significant,  yet  in  this  turning  from  the  dizzying  outward 
to  the  repose  of  the  inward  we  have  the  true  genius  of 
Indian  thought.  "  There  is  no  image  of  Him  whose  name 
is  Great  Glory,  no  one  perceives  Him  with  the  eye.  The 
wise  who  discern  Him  abiding  in  the  heart  within  their 
Self,  to  them  belongs  eternal  peace."  "The  wise,  when 
he  knows  that  by  which  he  perceives  all  objects  in  sleep  or 
waking  to  be  the  great  omnipresent  self,  grieves  no  more. 
He  who  knows  this  living  soul  as  being  the  Self,  always 
near,  the  Lord  of  the  past  and  future,  henceforward  fears 
no  more."^  The  chasm  of  two  millenniums  and  of  a  quarter 
of  the  globe  surface  is  bridged  by  that  yearning  after  the 
reality  beneath  the  shifting  hurry  of  appearances.  The 
deep  inwardness  of  mystic  theology  comes  out  in  these 
Indian  writings  with  vivid  contrast  to  the  outwardness  and 
variety  of  the  early  nature  worship,  but  without  any  dis- 
tinct recoil  from  it.  The  early  Aryans  had  seen  God  in 
the  sunny  and  the  starry  sky,  in  the  dawn,  in  the  thunder- 
storm, in  all  the  various  and  ever-changing  aspects  of 
Nature.  Their  Indian  sons  rejected  nothing  of  this  earlier 
revelation  when  they  turned  from  the  variety  of  the  visible 
world  and  discovered  within  the  soul  a  truer  interpreter 
of  the  Divine.     Indra,  Ushas,  Agni,  under  this  new  aspect 


,  S.  B.  E.  XV.  312. 
Ihid.  XV.  15. 
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appeared  but  as  the  rainbow  transformation  of  the  pure 
and  colourless  Light.  "Each  God  is  His  manifestation, 
for  He  is  all  Gods."  The  inheritors  of  men  who  had 
worshipped  the  dawn,  the  fire,  the  thunderstorm,  awoke  to 
the  discovery  that  all  these  things  conceal  God  as  much  as 
they  reveal  Him.  Men  must  not  look  for  the  revelation  of 
His  presence  to  the  glory  of  the  sunrise  and  the  storm ;  He 
can  only  be  recognised  there  when  He  has  been  discovered 
elsewhere ;  He  must  be  sought  within  the  mystery  of  con- 
sciousness, and  discovered  as  that  which  gives  unity  to  the 
soul  of  man. 

"  As  one  finds  lost  cattle  by  following  their  steps,"  says 
a  writer  whose  comment  is  embodied  in  these  Indian  scrip- 
tures, "  thus  one  finds  out  everything  if  one  has  found  out 
the  Self."i  His  meaning  becomes  clear  to  the  reader  who 
will  analyse  the  idea  of  Unity.  Nothing  in  the  lifeless  world 
can  be  truly  called  one.  A  stone  has  no  unity ;  break  it 
and  each  of  its  halves  is  as  much  one  as  it  was  itself.  Fire 
has  no  unity  ;  a  hundred  candles  may  be  lighted  from  it  and 
leave  it  undiminished.  Apart  from  life,  oneness  is  something 
imposed  from  without,  like  the  oneness  of  a  constellation. 
There  is  no  principle  of  affinity  in  brick  and  timber  whereby 
they  constitute  a  house ;  they  owe  their  oneness  to  the  aim 
of  the  architect.  An  object  is  one  in  any  sense  only  in  so 
far  as  it  is  the  result  of  purpose,  or  else  partakes  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  life.  There  is  a  dawning  unity  in  the  vegetable 
world — a  tree  is  in  some  sense  one,  but  it  is  in  an  incom- 
plete sense ;  we  do  not  mutilate  the  oak  or  elm  from  which 
we  remove  a  branch.  Man  reaches  the  idea  of  typical  unity 
only  when  he  says  "I."  It  is  the  unity  of  consciousness, 
the  one  in  the  subject,  opposed  to  the  multitude  of  objects, 
which  is  the  starting-point  of  the  idea.  We  reach  the  one 
when  we  find  the  se^.  But  the  moment  we  reach  the  con- 
sciousness of  self,  we  reach  the  consciousness  of  other  selves. 
If  the  idea  of  oneness  be  attained  only  when  each  of  us  says 
1  Upwnishads,  S.  B.  E.  xv.  87. 
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"  I,"  at  the  same  moment  we  attain  the  idea  of  multiplicity. 
/  implies  them,.  "  La  pluralite  des  consciences,"  says  an 
acute  thinker,  "est  un  postulat  que  Ton  pent  considerer 
comme  acquis  a  la  science  sans  demonstration.'"  i  The  most 
consistent  sceptic  does  not  doubt  the  existence  of  other  men. 
He  does  not  question  the  testimony  which  suggests  many 
unities  without  similar  to  the  unity  which  he  feels  within. 
How  much  of  what  we  mean  by  Faith  is  involved  in  this 
acceptance  is  evident  only  when  we  discern  that  it  is  a  step 
towards  a  larger  faith.  "  What  is  done  by  what  is  called 
myself,"  ^  said  one  who  has  enlarged  our  ideas  of  the  physical 
universe,  "  is,  I  feel,  done  by  something  larger  than  myself." 
The  sense  of  personality  is  an  index  to  something  beyond  the 
unity  of  the  individual  person.  As  that  sense  is  the  starting- 
point  of  our  idea  of  oneness,  so  it  is  discerned  to  be  only  a 
starting-point.  There  was  a  time  before  any  individual  man 
could  say  "  I."  Was  there  then  no  Unity  in  the  Universe  ? 
As  we  ask  the  question  we  approach  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Indian  mystic  who  discerned  that — "  As  those  who  know  not 
the  country  walk  unconsciously  over  a  buried  treasure,  so 
is  it  with  the  true  Self."^  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  we 
remember,  is  "  a  treasure  hid  in  a  field."  We  learn  the 
meaning  of  our  own  Scriptures  by  such  approximations ; 
the  words  which  have  faded  into  formulas  flash  into  life 
when  we  find  them  translated  into  another  tongue  and 
receive  them  as  an  utterance  of  humanity. 

From   such  utterances  we  may  also  learn  to  interpret  Analogy 
others  belonging  to  a  region  most  widely  remote  from  any  religion  and 
form  of  Religion.     Unity  is  the  craving  of  the  intellect  as  gg°gn™. 
of  the  spirit  of  Man ;  more  obviously  and  unmistakably  the 
craving  of  his  intellect  than  of  his  spirit.     In  every  epoch  of 
moral  expansion.  Religion,  penetrating  to  a  deeper  stratum 
of  feeling,  has  rooted  that  ideal  of  Unity  more  profoundly ; 

^  Paul  Janet,  ProbUmes  du  XIX.  Siicle,  p.  313. 
"  Clerk  Maxwell. 

S.  B.  E.  i.  129. 
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but  a  root  is  hidden,  and  the  deeper  it  is,  the  more  inacces- 
sible. In  every  epoch  of  intellectual  expansion.  Science, 
spreading  over  a  wider  surface,  has  given  that  ideal  wider 
illustrations  and  more  intelligible  and  unforgettable  proof. 
Within  the  memory  of  persons  still  living  Science  might  be 
termed  Polytheistic.  It  registered  and  brought  into  orderly 
sequence  the  results  of  the  so-called  "  imponderable  agencies  " 
— Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity — as  the  Rigveda  celebrated 
the  powers  of  the  early  deities,  Agni,  Varuna,  Indra.  When 
the  idea  of  the  correlation  of  forces  rose  upon  the  horizon 
of  thought,  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity  were  recognised  as 
different  aspects  of  Energy,  in  the  same  way  as  Agni,  Varuna, 
Indra  were  recognised  as  different  aspects  of  that  central 
Unity  which  the  seers  of  the  Upanishads  knew  as  the  Self. 
The  two  groups  of  thinkers  are  divided  by  three  millenniums 
of  years;  they  belong  to  different  civilisations,  different  regions 
of  the  globe ;  they  are  absorbed  in  divergent  and  antagonistic 
objects  of  thought.  Yet  we  may  say  of  both  that  they 
follow  out  the  teaching  hidden  in  the  idea  of  Self.  For  what 
has  given  Science  its  new-found  Unity,  and  infused  so  mighty 
a  stimulus  into  the  study  of  the  external  world,  is  the  fact 
that  Will,  the  core  of  personality,  has  mirrored  itself  in  that 
world.  Force  is  something  we  can  only  construe  to  imagi- 
nation through  our  experience  of  muscular  exertion,  the 
symbol  and  associate  of  Will.^  Energy  is  something  con- 
ceivable to  our  minds  only  as  the  personality  lying  behind 
Will.  It  is  a  loan  from  the  personal  which  has  impressed 
the  impersonal  world  with  its  new  character  of  Unity.     As 

1  "  Our  notion  of  force  is  a  generalisation  of  those  muscular  sensations 
which  we  have  when  we  are  ourselves  the  producers  of  changes  in  outward 
things.  .  .  .  The  liberty  we  have  to  think  of  light,  heat,  sound,  &c.,  as  in 
themselves  different  from  our  sensations  of  them,  is  due  to  our  possession  of 
other  sensations  by  which  to  symbolise  them — namely,  those  of  mechanical' 
force.  But  if  we  endeavour  to  think  of  mechanical  force  itself  as  different 
from  our  impression  of  it,  there  arises  the  unsurmountable  difficulty  that 
there  is  no  remaining  species  of  impression  to  represent  it.  All  other 
experiences  being  represented  to  the  mind  in  terms  of  this  experience, 
this  experience  cannot  be  represented  in  any  terms  but  its  own  "  (Herbert- 
Spencer,  Psychology). 
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the  reconciliation  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian  was  followed  by 
the  victorious  career  of  Rome,  so  this  unifying  of  all  natural 
force  has  given  the  investigation  of  Nature  new  rights  and 
new  powers.  To  regard  all  phenomena  with  impartial 
attention ;  to  track  the  operation  of  one  law  throughout 
the  universe,  treating  any  seeming  exception  as  a  clue  to  its 
wider  range,  whatever  structures  must  be  levelled  to  give 
it  passage — this  is  now  for  the  first  time  recognised  as  the 
function  and  the  right  of  Science ;  and  the  new  liberty  is 
signalised  by  a  new  imaginative  delight.  The  anthropo- 
morphism of  modern  Science  answers  to  the  Pantheism  of 
ancient  India ;  but  whereas  for  the  modern  naturalist  God 
melts  into  Nature,  for  the  ancient  seer  it  was  Nature  which 
melted  into  God.  "Thou  art  youth,  thou  art  maiden,  thou 
art  woman,  thou  art  man,  thou  as  an  old  man  totterest  along 
on  thy  staff.  Thou  art  the  dark  blue  bee,  thou  art  the 
green  parrot  with  red  eyes,  thou  art  the  thunder-cloud,  the 
seasons,  the  seas.'"  ^  This  stammering  hurry  of  enumera- 
tion, this  suggestion  of  the  great  All  in  specimens  taken 
at  random,  corresponds  to  the  "  Cosmic  emotion "  of  our 
own  time,  and  may  do  something  to  explain  its  fervour  to 
those  who  otherwise  have  little  sympathy  with  it. 

The   Pantheism    of  Ancient   India,   as   the   Science    of  India 
modern  Europe,  was  antagonistic  to  a  belief  in  Creation.  r^ogn^se*° 
The  Indian  seer  gazed  backwards  into  the  dim  dawn  of  the  ''^  ^^^^'• 
Universe,  and  saw  that  "  Being  was  not  yet,  nor  Not-Being ; 
the  atmosphere  did  not  exist,  nor  the  firmament  above  it. 
Where  then  was  the  world .''     Where  were  the  waters,  the 
gulf  which  no  plummet  may  sound  ?  "  ^     Death  was  not  yet, 
nor  therefore  could  there  be  immortality;    night  and  day 
(their  earthly  types)  "  were  indistinguishable."      Only  one 
belief  was  positive — the  primal  unity  must  have  been  there 
already.      "A  breath  arose  self-moved;    it  was  the   One; 

1   Upanishads,  S.  B.  E.  xv.  249,  250. 

*  Rigveda,  x.  129,  quoted  in  theEssais  Orientaux  of  James  Darmesteter. 
In  this  writer,  he  says,  "  Pascal  eftt  reconnu  un  frfere,  Spinoza  lui  elit  tendu 
la  main." 


Creator. 
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there  was  nothing  beside  that  One,  nor  above  it.  All  was 
darkness.  Enveloped  in  night,  the  ■  Universe  was  but  an 
indistinct  wave.  Whence  came  the  ray  which  gave  shape 
to  the  world.?  .  .  .  Who  knows.?  Who  can  say  whence 
issued  this  creation.?  The  gods  are  younger;  who  then  can 
The  declare  its  birth,  or  say  whether  it  had  a  Creator  ?     He  who 

from  the  height  of  the  world  surveys  the  world.  He  knows ; — 
or  perhaps  even  He  knows  it  not."  A  reach  of  Agnosticism 
beyond  the  furthest  range  of  modern  Agnostics.  God,  it 
seems,  is  so  far  from  being  the  Creator  that  He  is  not  even 
cognisant  of  the  fact  of  Creation.  Such  a  belief  has  great 
moral  significance.  The  world  of  incident  lacks  the  initial 
event  which  associated  God  with  the  activity  of  man; 
activity  was  as  little  a  part  of  the  human  ideal  as  of 
Divine  reality.  Long  before  Gautama  Buddha  was  born. 
Nirvana  had  become  the  ideal  of  India.  Every  step  that 
the  Aryans  took  from  their  starting-point  on  the  Five 
Rivers  towards  their  home  in  Hindostan  seems  to  have 
coincided  with  a  similar  progress  from  the  spirit  of  hope- 
fiil  energy  manifested  in  the  Rigveda  towards  the  mystic 
quietism  and  mournful  resignation  of  their  later  religious 
development.  Buddhism  itself  must  be  considered  sepa- 
rately ;  its  spirit  was  different.  We  have  first  to  confront 
a  change  that  long  preceded  it — a  change  not  in  the  same 
way  centred  in  an  individual  personality,  and  needing  some 
explanation  which  it  is  not  easy  to  supply.  Doubtless  the 
mere  change  of  abode,  bringing  the  race  under  the  influence 
of  a  tropical  climate,  and  thus  intensifying  the  joy  of  repose, 
would  go  for  something;  for  how  much  is  a  question  to 
which  students  would  give  different  answers.  But  we 
possibly  discover  some  material  for  this  explanation  in 
suggesting  a  spiritual  cause  for  the  contrast  between  the 
earlier  and  later  phases  of  Indian  religion.  The  inter- 
val between  the  earliest  songs  of  the  Rigveda  and  the 
Upamishads  chronicles  an  event  of  momentous  significance 
— the  separation   of  the   Aryan   race   into   two   branches, 
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one  of  which  exhibits  the  active,  vivid  spirit  shown  in 
the  early  hymns,  and  with  it  a  strong  and  definite  sense 
of  the  conflict  of  Good  and  Evil,  while  the  other  plunged 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  repose  and  resignation  of 
Pantheism.  If  we  may  say  that  in  the  ferment  of  this 
early  development  divergent  impulses  were  dimly  felt 
before  they  were  practically  recognised,  and  the  seekers 
after  Unity  saw  their  own  ideal  more  clearly  as  they  re- 
pudiated that  of  the  preachers  of  Dualism,  we  should 
gain  a  clue  to  a  perplexing  transformation  in  the  spirit 
of  India.^ 

In  this  clash  of  two  ideals  we  may  again  trace  some  Moral  in- 
analogy  between  the  far  and  near ;  we  may,  at  all  events,  fd"eTof  °^ 
recognise  in  the  divergence  of  two  races,  at  the  dawn  of  Evolution. 
history,  some  resemblance  between  that  of  two  creeds, 
within  living  memory.  We  have  seen  the  moral  transfor- 
mation from  a  belief  in  Creation  to  a  belief  in  Evolution. 
The  Aryan  race  in  Asia,  if  we  have  rightly  augured  the 
path  of  its  development,  experienced  this  change  in  an 
opposite  direction.  How  far  it  proved  a  dividing  line  of 
actual  movement,  and  left  two  peoples  where  it  found  one 
— this  we  are  not  allowed  by  historians  to  affirm ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  with  the  conception  of  Will  at  the  root  of 
existence,  is  inseparably  bound  up  a  sense  of  the  distinction 
between  good  and  evil.  The  belief  in  a  Creation,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  such  a  world  as  we  see  around  us,  implies 
the  belief  in  a  Fall.  The  belief  in  Evolution  needs  no 
such  appendix.  The  Hota  swallows  up  the  Why.  Good 
is  nowhere  absolute,   and  nowhere    wholly  lacking.     Good 

1  The  view  given  above  was  strongly  aflSrmed  by  Dr.  Martin  Haug 
(Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language  of  the  Parsis,  2nd  ed.,  1878,  ed.  by  E.  W.  West), 
and  his  arguments  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  satisfactorily  answered, 
but  the  theory  is  given  up  by  most  scholars.  The  early  separation  of 
the  Indian  and  Persian  races,  their  religious  antagonism,  and  the  strong 
stamp  of  reaction  on  the  younger  religion  are  at  all  events  matters  of 
ascertained  history,  and  this  affords  adequate  ground  for  the  suggestion 
that  the  moral  descendants  of  the  early  singers  are  to  be  found  rather  on 
Persian  than  Indian  soil,  and  that  the  recoil  from  Pantheism  had  some 
connection  with  the  separation. 
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and  Evil  are  present  in  a  confused  mixture;  there  is  no 
supreme  light,  no  blackness  of  shadow,  but  a  diffused 
daylight,  darker  or  lighter  according  to  circumstances, 
never  hopeless  and  never  supremely  hopeful.  The  spirit 
that  is  associated  with  Evolution  as  we  have  known  it 
in  modern  Europe  is,  for  the  ordinary  run  of  mankind, 
naturally  optimistic.  A  generation  which  has  watched  the 
transformation  of  the  world  under  the  magic  touch  of 
Science,  and  looks  forward  to  an  infinite  expansion  of  its 
beneficent  influence,  is  naturally  led  to  a  hopeful  and 
encouraging  view  of  human  destiny,  on  the  whole.  Such 
a  view,  however,  is  by  no  means  universal  amid  the  civili- 
sation of  our  modern  world,  and  we  may  teach  ourselves 
to  sympathise  with  the  profound  sadness  of  Indian  thought 
by  listening  to  what  might  appear  its  echo  in  modern 
literature. 
Two  Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  starting-point 

Pessimists.  ^^  ^^^  two  writers  from  whom  we  extract  the  following 
paragraphs,  while  the  paragx-aphs  themselves  are  so  similar 
that  if  quotation  marks  were  withdrawn  we  should  never 
discover  the  change  of  author.  "  Starting  from  the  being 
of  a  God,"'  says  a  devout  Anglican,^  led  to  Rome  by  a  relent- 
less logic,  "  I  look  out  of  myself  into  the  world  of  men,  and 
there  I  see  a  sight  which  fills  me  with  unspeakable  distress. 
The  world  seems  simply  to  give  the  lie  to  that  great  truth 
of  which  my  being  is  so  full ;  and  the  effect  upon  me  is  in 
consequence,  of  necessity,  as  confusing  as  if  it  denied  that  I 
am  in  existence  myself.  If  I  looked  into  a  mirror  and  did 
not  see  my  face,  I  should  have  the  sort  of  feeling  which 
actually  comes  upon  me  when  I  look  upon  this  living  busy 
world,  and  see  no  reflection  of  its  Creator.  .  .  .  To  consider 
the  world  in  its  length  and  breadth,  its  various  history,  the 
many  races  of  men,  their  mutual  alienation,  their  conflicts, 
their  enterprises,  their  random  achievements  and  acquire- 
ments, the  impotent  conclusion  of  long-standing  facts,  the 
'  J.  H.  Newman,  Apologia  pro  VU&  Sud,  1864. 
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tokens  so  faint  and  broken  of  a  superintending  design — the 
greatness  and  littleness  of  man,  his  far-reaching  aims,  his 
short  duration — the  disappointments  of  life,  the  defeat  of 
good,  the  success  of  evil,  physical  pain,  mental  anguish,  the 
prevalence  and  intensity  of  sin,  the  pervading  idolatries,  the 
corruptions,  the  dreary  hopeless  irreligion,  that  condition 
of  the  whole  race,  so  fearfully  yet  exactly  described  in  the 
Apostle's  words,  '  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in 
the  world' — all  this  is  a  vision  to  dizzy  and  appal;  and 
inflicts  upon  the  mind  the  sense  of  a  profound  mystery, 
absolutely  beyond  human  solution."  "The  life  of  every 
individual,"  says  a  German  philosopher,  scornful  to  all 
religion,  "  if  we  survey  it  as  a  whole  and  in  general  ...  is 
really  always  a  tragedy ;"i  but  "the  deeds  and  vexations 
of  the  day,  the  restless  irritation  of  the  moment,  the  desires 
and  fears  of  the  week,  the  mishaps  of  every  hour  are  all 
through  chance,  which  is  ever  bent  upon  some  jest,  scenes 
of  a  comedy.  Thus  as  if  fate  would  add  derision  to  the 
misery  of  our  existence,  our  fate  must  contain  all  the  woes 
of  tragedy,  and  yet  we  cannot  even  assert  the  dignity  of 
tragic  characters,  but  in  the  broad  detail  of  life  must 
inevitably  be  the  foolish  characters  of  a  comedy." 

It  is  an  instructive  comment  on  the  passage  that  when 
Hamlet  declares  the  "  dread  of  something  after  death " 
to  be  the  real  barrier  against  suicide,  his  creator  seems 
to  express  through  him  the  ordinary  uninteresting  troubles 
of  humanity. 

"  The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  " 

are  not  the  woes  of  a  prince,  or  of  any  exceptional 
character.  Newman,  Schopenhauer,  Shakespeare — here  we 
have  witnesses,  sufficiently  various,  to  the  widespread  belief 
that  human  existence,  apart  from  some  transfiguring  hope, 
can  endure  no  steady  gaze. 

^  Schopenhauer,  The  World  as  Will  and  Idea. 
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India  the  When  we  turn  from  these  utterances  of  Newman  and 

PeShnism.  Schopenhauer  to  Indian  philosophy,  we  seem  to  turn  from  a 
finely  developed  exotic  to  the  plant  on  its  native  soil.  An 
Englishman  or  a  German,  while  he  may  agree  with  such 
descriptions  of  human  destiny — the  majority  would  not  go 
even  so  far — would  consider  that  the  misery  of  the  world  is 
no  object  for  human  contemplation  apart  from  some  attempt 
to  relieve  it.  To  the  Indian  mind  the  opposite  was  true. 
We  find  in  both  the  great  religions  of  India — in  Buddhism 
as  much  as  in  Brahmanism — that  the  futility  and  wretched- 
ness of  human  life  is  regarded  as  an  object  for  religious 
contemplation.  "The  ascetic,"  says  an  Indian  law  book, 
"  must  reflect  on  the  transitoriness  of  the  passage  through 
mundane  existence,^  upon  the  destruction  of  beauty  by  old 
age,  the  pain  arising  from  disease  bodily  and  mental,  on  the 
ignorance  and  dependence  of  childhood,  the  anxieties  of  youth, 
on  the  union  with  those  whom  we  hate  and  separation  from 
those  whom  we  love,  on  the  fearful  agonies  of  hell,  and  those 
that  have  to  be  suffered  in  the  passage  of  the  soul  through 
the  bodies  of  animals  and  plants.  And  that  there  is  no 
pleasure  to  be  met  with  in  this  never-ceasing  passage  of  the 
soul  through  human  existence,  and  that  even  what  is  called 
pleasure  is  transient,  and  the  cause  of  pain  to  those  who  are 
cut  off  from  it."  "  Everything,  O  monks,  is  burning,"  said 
Buddha  ^  to  his  disciples,  long  ages  after  those  words  were 
written,  at  the  sight  of  a  conflagration.  "The  sensation 
produced  by  contact  with  visible  things  is  burning  with  the 
fire  of  lust,  enmity  and  delusion,  with  birth,  decay,  death, 
grief,  lamentation,  pain,  dejection  and  despair.  The  mind 
is  burning,  thoughts  are  burning.  All  are  burning  with  the 
fire  of  passions  and  lust.  Observing  this,  O  monks,  a  wise 
and  noble  disciple  becomes  weary  of  the  eye,  weary  of  visible 
things,  weary  of  the  ear,  weary  of  sounds,  weary  of  the  body, 

1  Law)  of  Manu,  vi.  6i ,  62  (S.  B.  E.  xxv.  209,  210,  but  here  from  another 
translation). 

2  S.  B.  E.  xiii.  134. 
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weary  of  the  mind."  How  far  is  this  world  weariness  from 
the  free  and  buoyant  spirit  of  the  Rigveda  !  Far  indeed  in 
time,  for  they  may  be  three  millenniums  apart;  far  also, 
probably,  in  space,  for  Buddhism  takes  us  far  away  from  the 
Punjaub — but  further  yet  in  that  spiritual  atmosphere  which 
makes  the  life  of  life.  We  have  lost  sight  of  the  expansive 
joyousness  and  energy  of  the  early  hymns;  we  have  reached 
that  depth  of  mournfulness,  glorified  by  resignation,  which 
is  the  spiritual  goal  of  India. 

As  we  reach  that  goal,  our  review  lands  us  on  the  per-  Indian 
plexing  phenomenon  of  Asceticism.  We  should  not  have 
expected  it  in  union  with  the  sentiments  of  despairing 
resignation,  and  then  again  of  rapturous  Pantheism,  depicted 
above.  Both  alike  seem  alien  from  the  spirit  which  demands 
self-inflicted  suffering.  But  those  who  know  little  else  of 
the  life  of  India  know  that  it  is  the  native  land  of  Ascetics. 
It  needs  a  certain  resolution  even  to  confront  in  imagination 
the  torments  there  voluntarily  endured,  and  one  shrinks 
from  describing  some  of  them.  The  same  man  has  been 
seen  motionless  in  the  same  spot,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  fierce  Indian  sun,  at  an  interval  of  sixteen 
years.  The  recollection  of  marred  distorted  figures,  the 
arms  stiffened  into  one  attitude,  the  nails  grown  through 
the  hand,  has  haunted  the  imagination  of  those  who  could 
recall  childhood  in  India.  Asceticism,  in  its  Brahminic 
form,  which  is  its  extreme  form,  was  an  attempt  to  invert 
the  magnets  of  desire,  to  make  an  aim  of  what  is  hated, 
to  find  a  point  of  departure  in  what  is  loved.  When 
transformed  as  it  is  in  Buddhism,  to  the  simpler  aim  of 
renunciation,  it  seems  to  lose  the  right  to  its  name;  but 
the  life  of  Buddha  is  not  the  only  record  whence  we  may  be 
led  to  suspect  that  this  last  is  in  reality  the  more  arduous 
endeavour  of  the  two.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  "  Great 
Renunciation  "  whereby  Buddha  wrenched  himself  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  dearest,  quitting  the  bedside  of  his 
sleeping   wife   and   new-born   infant   without    the    parting 
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embrace  for  which  his  soul  yearned ;  perhaps  we  might  find 
an  even  greater  renunciation  in  that  breach  with  the  past, 
whereby  he  renounced  the  life  of  an  Ascetic  and  the 
reverence  of  India.  To  alienate  disciples  may  be  even  a 
deeper  sacrifice  than  to  tear  oneself  from  wife  and  child. 
But  it  is  more  hidden,  and  we  consider  the  power  of 
Asceticifm  best  in  its  more  obvious  forms. 
Asceticism  Asceticism  is  a  distorted  shadow  of  that  sense  of  failure, 

and  ogic.  ^£  futility,  of  misery,  which  we  see  in  such  spirits  as 
Newman  and  Schopenhauer  in  Europe,  and  which  we  may 
call  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  India.  It  is  not  a  logical 
outcome  of  this  state  of  mind;  it  is  a  surprising  pheno- 
menon anywhere ;  and  if  we  were  not  so  familiar  with  the 
fact  we  should  be  especially  surprised  at  its  presence  in 
Christianity.  Seeing  that  almost  the  only  occasions  on 
which  it  is  mentioned  by  Christ  were  when  its  neglect 
among  His  disciples  or  its  opposite  in  Himself  had  been 
made  a  reproach  to  His  teaching,  that  His  greatest  disciple 
especially  declares  that  it  "  profiteth  little,'"  and  that  the 
use  of  wine  is  a  part  of  Christian  ritual,  we  might  have 
anticipated  that  suffering  should  be  accepted  by  Christians 
with  entire  resignation  to  the  Will  which  has  appointed 
it,  but  never  sought  by  them.  Here,  as  often.  History 
is  no  friend  to  Logic.  We  could  more  easily  explain 
than  deny  that  choice  of  conditions  unendurable  to 
ordinary  feeling  which  is  typified  by  Simon  Stylites, 
remaining  on  his  shadeless  eminence  under  a  Syrian  sun 
for  half  a  century.  There  was  a  magnet  for  him  and 
such  as  him  in  conditions  which  would  have  rendered  life 
unendurable  to  most  persons.  Vast  indeed  is  the  power 
of  sacrifice.  It  is  renunciation  which  attracts.  The  ex- 
perience of  it  is  sometimes  very  difierent  from  the  imagi- 
nation, and  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  like  much  other  human 
experience  sacrifice  is  disappointing.  But  the  course  of 
the  world's  history  proves  also  that  its  attraction  is  un- 
dying.     In  every  age,  under  every  aspect,  we  find  the  invi- 
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tation  still  kindling  a  mystic  hope  which  no  disappointments 
can  altogether  extinguish.  Even  when  men  have  turned 
aside  and  given  themselves  to  the  world,  if  they  have  for 
a  moment  known  this  aspiration  they  feel  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  that  nothing  can  replace  it.  Even  in  our  practical, 
bustling  English  world,  the  idea  of  renunciation  commands 
wide  and  immediate  sympathy ;  any  fiction  which  describes 
it  becomes  at  once  popular  with  the  largest  class  of  readers ; 
and  any  practical  life  which  seems  to  embody  it  attracts 
much  aspiration,  and  gains  some  adherents.  Explain  it 
as  we  may,  we  have  to  confess  that  however  triumphant  in 
practice  may  be  the  temptation  to  enjoy,  the  invitation  to 
renounce  touches  a  part  of  human  nature  of  which  the 
greater  depth  does  something  to  compensate  for  the  nar- 
rower diffusion.  Few  may  be  ready  to  practise  self-denial, 
but  as  long  as  those  few  give  the  many  who  admire  it  an 
ideal,  Asceticism  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  power. 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  inversion  of.  desire  "^  What  The  mean- 
strange  influence  so  remoulds  our  being  that  natural  impulse  Afceticism. 
should  be  read  backwards.''  Such  an  influence  does  exist; 
it  has  been  active  on  the  lives  of  thousands;  it  must  be 
capable  of  explanation.  It  becomes  explicable  as  we  dwell 
upon  its  perplexity.  Confronted  with  an  eclipse  we  know 
that  the  dark  body  gives  us  the  position  of  the  hidden 
light.  The  obstacle,  could  we  pierce  it,  would  become  a 
gateway.  Asceticism  is  this  conviction  in  practice.  With 
this  confidence  the  ascetic  flings  himself  on  Pain  as  on 
the  barrier  that  hides  the  Divine  ;  he  seeks  God  on  the 
other  side  of  that  which  blots  out  His  light.  For  Pain 
hides  God,  for  the  moment,  as  even  sin  does  not  hide 
Him ;  and  in  the  point  of  uttermost  resistance  the  ascetic 
discovers  the  magnet  of  a  final  victory.  He  feels  the 
recoil  of  the  flesh  an  inverted  guide  to  the  home  of  the 
spirit,  and  plunging  into  the  flood  which  drowns  natural 
desire,  trusts  to  emerge  in  a  triumph  of  that  which  is  above 
nature.     And  if  his  trust  were  altogether  vain,  we  cannot 
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think  that  his  faith  would  be  as  long  lived  as  it  has  proved 
itself. 
Buddhist  This  explanation,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  must 

be  accepted  by  every  one  who  would  understand  the  life  of 
India,  for  of  that  life  the  ascetic  spirit  is  an  integral  portion. 
When  we  come  to  a  study  of  the  Epics  we  shall  realise  its 
wide-reaching  influence,  but  we  must  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  the  ascetic  element  in  that  form  of  Indian  religion 
which  rejected  Asceticism  as  a  definite  aim.  For  in  truth 
Buddhism  presents  us  with  a  purer  specimen  of  true 
Asceticism  than  any  other  religion  known  to  us.  The  life 
of  a  Buddhist  monk,  supported  on  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
curry  given  in  answer  to  a  mute  appeal,  and  knowing  no 
possessions  but  a  bowl,  a  strainer  for  liquids,  a  needle  and 
a  few  rags,  might  perhaps  seem  endurable  in  contrast  to 
the  self-chosen  torments  of  Indian  ascetics ;  but  this  abso- 
lute discarding  of  every  gratification  whatever  was  to  be 
carried  out  with  no  hope  of  reward,  here  or  hereafter. 
It  was  not  only  this  life,  but  all  life,  which  was  to  be 
surrendered,  or  we  may  rather  say  to  be  discarded  as  a 
heavy  burden.  Here  the  pessimism  of  India  attains  its 
summit,  and  in  the  very  act  of  abdicating  all  ascetic  pre- 
tension, realises  the  ascetic  ideal  in  its  truest  expression. 
"  This  is  another  link  I  shall  have  to  break,"  said  Buddha, 
when  he  heard  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  the  remark  is 
a  clue  to  his  whole  life.  It  was  a  life  of  renunciation ;  of 
stripping  away,  one  after  another,  the  bonds  which  give  life 
its  preciousness.  The  position  of  a  rich  landowner,  of  a 
Kschatriya,  of  a  husband  and  father — all  were  to  be  as  if 
they  were  not;  the  only  position  retained  was  that  of  a 
member  of  humanity.  Perhaps  the  event  in  Buddha's  life 
which  most  testifies  to  the  true  nature  of  his  asceticism  is 
the  manner  of  his  death.  "  A  shrewd  old  Christian,"  says 
a  missionary,!  "  more  fond  of  disputing  on  religion  than  of 

1  Bishop  Bigandet  (Pierre),  The  lAfe  or  Legend  of  Oaudama,  the  Buddha 
of  the  Burmese,  1866.    An  interesting  and  sympathetic  account. 
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paying  regard  to  the  practices  thereof,"  used  to  boast  of 
having  at  his  command  deadly  weapons  against  Buddhism. 
The  chief  one  which  "he  always  brought  forward  with  a 
Brahminical  scorn  and  laugh  was  that  Gautama  had  died 
from  his  having  eaten  pork.  He  always  did  it  with  so  much 
mirth  and  wit  that  his  poor  ignorant  adversaries  were  com- 
pletely overawed  and  effectually  silenced  by  his  bold  and 
positive  assertion."  The  shrewd  old  Christian  was  a  spiritual 
son  of  those  Pharisees  who  said,  "  Behold  a  man  gluttonous 
and  a  wine-bibber."  Gautama,  since  he  opposed  the  taking 
of  life,  was  probably  a  vegetarian  ;  at  any  rate  the  meal 
would  be  unsuited  to  a  person  of  eighty  years  of  age  and  his 
way  of  living,  but  pork  had  been  provided  by  a  goldsmith  who 
asked  him  to  dinner,  and  he  avoided  mortifying  the  feelings 
of  his  host  by  rejecting  his  "  excellent  fare,"  as  he  described 
it  in  a  gracious  message  to  the  latter,  sent  almost  with  his 
last  breath.  The  account  authenticates  itself  at  once ;  no 
disciple  would  invent  the  story  of  a  saint  having  died  of 
indigestion.  Its  witness  to  the  influence  of  the  spirit  which 
decides  that  when  a  choice  must  be  made  between  inflict- 
ing and  enduring  discomfort  and  annoyance,  it  is  on  the 
second  alternative  that  choice  shall  fall,  may  obscure  any 
other ;  but  all  that  is  best  in  Asceticism  is  connected  with 
that  spirit.  In  Buddhism,  all  was  cut  away  but  the  duties 
and  the  claims  of  humanity  as  such.  Forgiveness,  compas- 
sion, benevolence,  the  renunciation  of  all  hatred,  all  resent- 
ment— these  were  all  his  gospel ;  and  these  were  enough  to 
attract  a  number  of  disciples  greater,  it  has  been  said,  than 
those  of  all  other  religious  teachers  put  together.  We  need 
not  scrutinise  the  exaggeration,  if  exaggeration  it  be.  It 
is  enough  to  recognise  it  as  a  statement  in  order  to  feel  and 
accept  its  significance,  even  with  any  inaccuracy  which  may 
be  found  in  it.  Buddha  provided  for  all  mankind  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  power  inherent  in  what  the  intellect  can  recognise 
only  as  negative.  As  we  look  on  the  vast  weights  raised  by 
the  waters  that  rush  in  to  fill  a  vacuum  we  may  discern  a 
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material  type  of  the  spiritual  forces  at  the  service  of  empti- 
ness. Christianity  bears  witness  to  that  truth,  no  less  than 
does  the  faith  which  in  so  many  respects  seems  a  reflection 
of  Christianity.  But  in  Buddhism  the  witness  stands  apart 
from  the  supi-eme  hope  of  Christianity,  and  yet  stands  firm. 

In  such  a  creed  with  all  its  limitations,  the  genius  of 
India  seemed  at  first,  and  for  long,  to  recognise  its  ideal. 
It  had  always  sought  to  renounce  this  life,  to  dwell  in  this 
world  as  a  pilgrim  and  stranger,  to  abjure  its  joys,  to  live 
beyond  its  sorrows.  In  Buddhism  it  was  confronted  with  a 
religion  carrying  this  ideal  a  step  further ;  it  was  not  this  life, 
but  all  life,  of  which  Buddha  demanded  the  surrender ;  and 
this  surrender  was  accepted  for  a  time  as  the  goal  of  Indian 
aspiration.  Buddhism  had  its  Constantine,^  its  Nicaea;  it 
was  for  a  thousand  years  the  established  Church  of  India. 
A  thousand  years  in  the  history  of  this  race  is  but  as  one 
day.  Brahmanism  again  lifted  its  head ;  its  rival  was  driven 
to  find  a  home  amid  Turanian  races.  But  the  triumph  is  in 
some  respects  illusory.  Brahmanism  ti-iumphed  by  absorb- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  religion  it  expelled,  and  when  the  Arab 
conqueror  swept  down  upon  it  with  the  impetus  of  that  re- 
ligion which  may  be  called  the  apotheosis,  as  Hinduism  is  the 
abdication,  of  Will-force,  the  Indian  world  lay  pi*one  before 
the  wave  of  invasion.  Since  that  day,  although  India  has 
always  been  submerged  by  the  civilisation  of  some  alien  race, 
it  has  not  returned  to  the  religion  which  it  cherished  for  a 
millennium,  and  which  we  might  have  imagined  one  specially 
suited  to  the  life  of  a  subject  race.  The  north  and  south  of 
India — Nepaul  and  Ceylon — keep  a  record  of  the  banished 
faith,  but  within  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  arm  of 
the  southern  sea  there  are  no  Indian  Buddhists. 

The  paradox  that  the  ideal  of  a  particular  race  must  be 

'  Asoka,  called  Piyadasi  on  his  inscriptions,  emperor  over  Northern 
India  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  who  summoned  the  great  Buddhist 
council  in  B.C.  242,  the  first  date  both  important  and  approximately 
certain  in  the  history  of  India.  This  council  settled  the  canon  of 
Buddhist  Scripture. 
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sought  in  a  religion  which  that  race  rejected,  should  not 
present  insurmountable  difficulties  to  any  reader,  acquainted 
with  the  Christian  Scriptures,  for  whatever  he  may  think 
of  their  meaning  or  authority,  he  must  recognise  in  reading 
the  Old  Testament  that  the  noblest  poetry  of  a  race  may 
enshrine  the  description  of  a  character  which,  when  em- 
bodied in  an  individual,  that  race  rejects.  In  these  words  • 
we  point  out  one  of  the  most  striking  resemblances  of 
Buddhism  and  Christianity.  Both  religions  have  moulded 
a  race  alien  from  that  among  which  they  arose.  The 
Christian  peoples  are  non-Semitic ;  the  Buddhist  peoples 
are  non-Aryan.  Buddhism  has  been  as  much  detested  in 
India  as  Christianity  in  Palestine.  The  Jewish  acceptance 
of  Christ  commemorated  on  Palm  Sunday  was  transient; 
the  Indian  acceptance  of  Buddha,  though  it  endured  for  more 
than  a  millennium,  was  not  permanent.  In  the  development 
of  nations  a  thousand  years  may  be  as  one  day.  India 
has  no  consciousness  of  time.  Buddha  completed  her  ideal, 
purified  it  from  inconsistency,  exhibited  it  as  a  practical  and 
logical  reality,  yet  she  cast  out  Buddhism.  It  is  not  a  more 
perplexing  rejection  than  that  of  the  race  which  enshrined 
in  its  sacred  Scriptures  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and 
rejected  Christ. 

Buddhism  is  Brahmanism  minus  the  spirit  of  caste  and  Buddhism 
plus  the  spirit  of  missionary  zeal.  In  the  substance  of  the  J^anlsm 
religion  there  was  nothing  new.  The  Indian  grandee  who 
more  than  two  millenniums  ago,  moved  by  the  spectacle 
of  human  misery,  quitted  his  home,  his  parents,  his  wife, 
and  his  infant  son,  in  order  to  lead  the  life  of  a  mendicant, 
becoming  as  truly  as  St.  Francis  the  consort  of  poverty,  was 
but  one  of  those  ascetics  who  had  from  immemorial  time 
wandered  homeless  in  India.  His  belief  in  transmigration, 
the  explanation  of  the  gospel  of  Nirvana,  was  shared  by  him 
with  other  Indian  teachers ;  the  only  novelty  in  his  position 
was  that  he  sought  to  communicate  the  truth  of  salvation  to 
all  who  would  listen.     "  Let  a  man  overcome  anger  by  love, 

F 
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evil  by  good,  the  greedy  by  liberality,  the  liar  by  truth."  ^ 
"  All  men  fear  death ;  remember  that  you  are  like  them,  and 
do  not  kill."^  "Hatred  does  not  cease  by  hatred,  hatred 
ceases  by  love."^  "If  one  man  conquer  a  thousand  times 
a  thousand  men,  and  another  conquer  himself,  he  is  the 
greatest."*  "Not  eve'n  a  god  could  change  into  defeat 
the  victory  over  self"^  jje  who  has  given  up  victory  is 
happy.  "The  fault  of  others  is  easily  perceived;  a  man 
winnows  his  neighbour's  faults  like  chaff,  but  his  own  he 
hides  as  a  cheat  hides  the  bad  die  from  the  gambler." « 
"  He  is  a  true  Brahman  who  is  tolerant  with  the  intolerant, 
mild  with  fault-finders,  and  free  from  passion  among  the 
passionate."''  These  Buddhist  precepts,  the  most  charac- 
teristic among  the  few  which  reach  back,  traditionally,  to 
the  time  of  Gautama  himself,  are  indistinguishable  from  the 
precepts  of  Brahmanism.  When  we  pass  from  them  to  the 
Brahminic  code  of  India  we  seem  only  to  have  turned 
a  page.  "  A  Kschatriya  must  duly  protect  this  whole 
world ; "  he  is  bound  to  respect  weakness,  to  pity  even 
cowardice.  "  When  he  fights  with  his  foes  in  battle,  let 
him  not  strike  with  concealed  or  poisoned  weapons,  or  the 
points  of  which  are  blazing  with  fire."  The  highest  duty 
of  a  king  is  the  protection  of  his  people.*  The  ascetic 
Brahman  must  bear  a  reproachful  spirit  with  patience,  must 
speak  reproachfully  to  no  man ;  abused  he  must  speak 
mildly,  he  must  be  to  all  the  pattern  of  patience,  high- 
mindedness,  and  spiritual  devotion.*  A  much  greater  dif- 
ference may  be  found   between  two  books   of  the  Old   or 

1  S.  B.  E.  X.  59.  From  the  DhartiTnapada  (,"  Path  of  Virtue  "),  one 
of  the  Canonical  books  of  the  Buddhists,  translated  from  the  Pali  by 
F.  Max  MuUer,  who  says  in  his  Introduction  :  "  I  cannot  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  treat  the  verses  of  the  Dhammapada,  if  not  as  the 
utterances  of  Buddha,  at  least  what  were  believed  by  the  members  of 
the  Council  under  Asoka  242  B.C.  to  be  the  utterances  of  the  founder  of 
their  religion." 

2  Ibid.  p.  36.  5  Ibid.  p.  5.  <  Ibid.  p.  31. 
5  Ibid.  pp.  31-32.  «  Ibid.  p.  62.  '  Ibid.  p.  92. 
8  Laws  of  Mcmu,  S.  B.  E.  xxv.  216,  230-231,  238. 

^  Ibid.  p.  207. 
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even  the  New  Testament  than  between  these  two  extracts 
from  the  sacred  Scriptures.  What  Buddhism  added  to 
Brahmanism  was  not  a  fresh  doctrine,  but  a  new  method. 
Brahmanism  knows  neither  the  coenobitic  nor  the  missionary 
life.  Its  ascetics  are  hermits,  and  it  has  no  preachers.  It 
was  remarked  by  one^  who  sympathised  with  what  was 
best  in  both  forms  of  the  religious  life  that  there  is  hardly 
a  greater  contrast  than  that  between  the  lives  of  the  hermit 
and  the  monk.  A  monastery  repeats  in  substance  some  of 
the  duties  and  claims  of  a  home ;  and  the  fact  that  the  ideal 
Buddhist  was  the  member  of  a  fraternity  lifted  him  into  a 
realm  remote  from  the  purely  negative  ideal  of  Brahminic 
holiness.  The  very  fact  that  Gautama  discarded  the  aim 
of  self-torture  left  room  for  a  positive  ideal  to  spring  up, 
impossible  to  a  class  of  men  absorbed  in  the  practice  of 
austerities.  Buddhism  must  always  be  remembered  as  the 
first  great  missionary  religion.  A  moral  system  found  on 
the  precept — Preach  the  Gospel — cannot  be  wholly  negative. 
The  duty  of  conversion  includes  much  besides.  As  we  look 
on  the  map  of  Asia  and  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
Buddhists  carried  the  message  of  their  Master,  as  we  think 
over  the  energy  of  various  kinds  needed  to  spread  a  pro- 
paganda from  Ceylon  to  Manchuria  and  Japan,  we  must 
feel  that  the  religion  which  achieved  this  expansion  by 
the  mere  power  of  preaching,  not  only  without  the  aid 
of  the  sword  but  without  the  permission  to  feel  or  rouse 
any  hostility  to  other  religions,  embodies  a  principle  of 
devotion  to  the  supposed  interests  of  others,  which  is  posi- 
tive in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Of  this  mingled 
tolerance  and  fervour  there  was  nothing  in  the  elder 
religion ;  there  was  a  pi-inciple  which  opposed  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  combination.  The  spirit  of  caste  makes 
missionary  zeal  impossible,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  we  must 
seek  the  explanation  of  a  hostility  between  the  mother 
and  the  daughter  faith  which  has  made  India  at  once  the 

'  Frederick  Deuison  Maurice. 
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holy   land   of  Buddhism  and  a  country  almost    devoid    of 
Buddhists. 
Difference  It    is    important    to    remember    that    what    Buddhism 

Brahman-°  opposed  was  the  spirit  of  caste,^  not  the  institution  itself, 
ism  pro-      Caste   was   recognised   by   Gautama  as  a  principle  of  lay 
Buddhism    Society,  and   lay  society   was  no   object   of  scorn    to   him. 
canf.°'  '      ^11  tt"^  conti'ary,  he  gave  it  the  sanction  of  an  important 
ordinance ;  parental  consent  was  necessary  to  the  admittance 
of  a  new  member  to  the  holy  order.     The  regulation  was 
made  at  the  request  of  his  own  father — made,  it  is  true, 
after   his   brother   had  joined    him    without   seeking   that 
father's  permission ;  but  none  the  less  it  was  a  tribute  to 
claims  of  which  it  seems  to  acknowledge  a  breach  not  to  be 
repaired,  but  not  to  be  repeated  either.     The  order  itself 
was  quitted  at  pleasure;  the  monk  or  nun  made  no  vows, 
and  the  permission  to  return  to  ordinary  life  was  always 
available.     Nevertheless   Brahmanism   rightly   discerned   in 
Buddhism  the  deadly  foe  of  that  spirit  of  distinction  which 
as  it  incorporates  so  much  of  the  worst  with  some  of  the 
best  impulses  of  human  nature,  draws  from  the  most  widely 
remote  sources  of  strength  and  covers  a  large  surface  of 
human  endeavour.     Not  all  Buddhists  were  monks,  but  all 
recognised  and  reverenced  the  monk,  and  the  monk  might 
be   a   member   of  the  lowest  caste.     In  that  fact  lay  the 
emancipation  from  the  fetters  and  destruction  of  the  shelter 
of  caste.     The  Sudra  and  the  Kshatriya,  brothers  in  the 
monastery,  could  not  be  inexorably  separated  elsewhere,  and 
it  is  instructive  to  remember  that  the  first  great  Buddhist 
monarch  ^  belonged  to  the  despised  division  of  society.     The 
coenobitic  life  gave  India  a  class  which,  for  those  who  be- 
longed to  it,  swallowed  up  all  the  rest.     "  As  the  four  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Ganges  lose  their  name  as  soon  as  they 
pour  their  waters  into  the  holy  stream,"  ^  says  a  Buddhist 

1  Caste,  as  an  institution,  says  Mr.  Rhys  Davids,  did  not  exist  within 
the  lifetime  of  Buddha,  but  the  spirit  was  certainly  there. 

2  Asoka,  the  Constantine  of  Buddhism,  was  the  grandson  of  a  low-caste 
adventurer.  "  Quoted  in  Koeppen,  Die  Religion  da  Buddha,  p.  130. 
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writer,  "  so  do  the  disciples  of  Buddha  cease  to  be  Brahmans, 
Kschatriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  Sudras."  Not  necessarily  in  the 
sense  that  no  one  would  thus  regard  them,  but  in  the  sense 
that  such  a  fact  ceased  to  have  any  significance  in  their 
own  eyes.  And  whether  a  distinction  be  abolished,  or  cast 
into  the  background,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  small 
importance  from  the  view  of  Religion.  Mankind  is  grouped 
by  its  aspirations,  and  no  institution  can  long  flourish  under 
the  shadow  of  a  higher  preference.  It  is  as  surely  blighted 
by  one  who  declares,  in  resonant  tones,  "  This  is  better,"  as 
by  one  who  should  select  it  for  vehement  denunciation  and 
lead  his  disciples  to  an  inexorable  attack. 

The  English  reader  is  apt  to  suppose  there  is  nothing  Yet  caste 
to  be  said  for  caste.  It  is  a  great  error .1  We  may  be  sure  theideaTof 
that  whatever  keeps  its  hold  on  the  human  heart  from  vocation 
generation  to  generation  appeals  to  something  besides 
the  self-centred  instincts  in  humanity.  The  institutions 
which  human  beings  cherish  and  defend  have  pushed  their 
roots  into  a  part  of  the  being  below  the  limits  of  sel- 
fishness. They  could  not  obviously  and  irresistibly  sway 
human  desire  if  they  had  no  connection  with  its  vulgarest 
source;  but  they  could  not  permanently  affect  it  if  this 
were  all.  Nothing  surely  can  be  more  elevated  than  the 
conception  of  caste  duties  as  set  forth  in  the  extracts  given 
above  from  the  code  of  Manu.  The  warrior  is  bound  to 
respect  weakness,  to  pity  cowardice.  The  Brahman  must 
bear  a  reproachful  spirit  with  patience.  The  highest  of  all 
is  the  servant  of  all.  The  high  castes  are  appointed  to  set 
forth  the  excellence  of  their  special  virtues ;  they  are  to  be 
to  all  below  them  a  luminous  illustration  of  the  meaning 
and  beauty  of  goodness.  But  the  right  for  one  person  is 
the  wrong  for  another.  Each  one  has  his  own  vocation,  not 
to  be  exchanged  for  another  without  Ibss  to  all.     "  Better 

1  "  The  rules  of  caste,"  says  Sir  M.  Monier-Williams  (Modern  India 
and  the  Indiams),  "  are  not  unmixed  evil.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  done 
much  good  in  India.     Each  caste  has  been  a  kind  of  police  to  itself." 
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one's  own  duty  performed  incompletely  than  the  duty  of 
another  performed  completely  "  ^  is  a  sentence  which  occurs 
more  than  once  in  the  sacred  Indian  code.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  that  is  a  truth  for  every  one.  Better  that  a  mother 
should  perform  the  duties  of  a  parent  very  imperfectly  than 
that  she  should  allow  a  child  to  govern,  even  if  the  affairs  of 
the  nursery  showed  no  trace  of  the  error.  Better  a  very  poor 
piece  of  handiwork  than  an  apelike  facility  in  supplement- 
ing the  hand  by  the  foot.  But  the  spirit  of  Brahmanism 
is  analogous  to  one  which  would  hinder  the  blind  from 
reading  through  the  fingers,  or  the  deaf  from  hearing 
through  the  eyes.  Side  by  side  with  the  ennobling  decla- 
ration that  noblesse  oblige  it  incorporated  that  value  of 
privilege  on  the  ground  of  its  exclusiveness  which  belongs 
to  the  vulgarest  part  of  humanity.  "  He  who  declares 
the  law  to  a  servile  man,  and  instructs  him  in  the  mode 
of  expiating  sin,  sinks  with  that  very  man  into  hell."^ 
Where  could  hatred  breathe  a  deadlier  spirit  than  in  that 
declai'ation  from  the  sacred  Indian  code  ?  Here  we  see  in 
ambush  the  fiercest  spirit  of  persecution ;  here,  long  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Buddha,*  we  come  in  contact  with  de- 
nunciation of  all  that  was  holy  and  beneficent  and  potent 
in  the  preaching  of  Buddha.  The  Sudra  who  sets  before 
himself  the  virtues  of  the  Brahman  commits  deadly  sin ;  he 
disturbs  that  human  separateness  which  is  a  part  of  the  holy 
Order  of  the  L^niverse.  The  lowest  class  is  born  and  must 
remain  in  a  degraded  condition ;  its  members  may  not  share 
in  the  common  rites  of  the  superior  castes;  the  Brahman 
is  even  forbidden  to  accept  their  offerings.  If  a  Brahman 
marry  a  Sudra  "  he  sinks  into  the  regions  of  torture  ■" ;  *  hell 
is  the  penalty  for  an  unlawful  condescension  from  the  high 
to  the  low.     "The  self-existent  created  the  Sudra  merely  for 

^  Laws  of  Manu,  S.  B.  E.  xxv.  423. 
^  Ibid.  p.  141. 

"  The  date  of  the  code  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  previous  to 
that  of  G-autama. 
*  Ibid.  p.  78. 
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the  sake  of  the  Brahman ;  servitude  is  innate  in  him  (the 
Sudra) ;  who  then  can  take  it  from  him  ?  "  ^  His  whole  duty 
is  comprised  in  obedience  to  the  higher  class.  He  has  no 
concern  with  religion ;  the  Brahman  may  take  any  of  the 
Sudra's  property  if  he  need  it  for  sacrifice,  but  must  not 
accept  it ;  if  it  be  contributed  to  ritual  observance,  it  must 
be  involuntarily.  The  arrogance  of  the  priestly  caste  is 
buttressed  by  a  number  of  minute  precepts,  enjoining  on  men 
who  live  only  to  teach  the  meaning  of  holiness  the  mingled 
scorn  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Ancien  Regime.  To  realise 
the  position  of  such  a  religion  is  to  be  prepared  for  the 
stored-up  force  accumulated  for  the  protest  against  it. 

The  fact  that  we  reckon  four  castes  in  ancient  India  is  and 
somewhat  misleading  for  an  understanding  of  the  real  virus  history. 
of  the  caste  system,  because  it  disguises  the  fact  that  the 
difference  belongs  to  the  antagonism  between  hostile  races. 
Practically  the  contrast  is  a  memorial  and  survival  of  that 
between  Aryan  and  non- Aryan,  conqueror  and  conquered, 
and  the  chasm  is  between  the  three  "  twice-born  "  castes,  as 
inheritors  of  the  victors,  and  the  Sudras,  as  representing  the 
vanquished.  It  is  not  that  there  was  no  hostility  between 
the  other  castes ;  between  the  Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas  there 
was  the  deadly  struggle  repeated  in  mediaeval  Europe  of 
priest  and  ruler.  "  Many  a  Barbarossa  has  there  vanished," 
says  a  historian,^  referring  to  these  early  wars.  But  the 
element  of  race  hatred  was  absent  from  these  struggles ; 
vanquished  and  victors  confronted  each  other  on  an  equal 
plane.  The  Brahman  in  face  of  the  Sudra  was  one  with 
other  castes.  Unity,  we  shall  always  find,  is  most  deeply 
opposed  not  to  multiplicity  but  to  dualism.  In  remember- 
ing the  caste  system  of  India  we  must  think  less  of  the 
divergence  of  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Vaisya,  and  Sudra  than 
of  the  antagonism  between  the  twice-born  and  the  once- 
born — the    unconscious    or   half-conscious  remembrance    of 

^  Ihid.  p.  326. 

2  Albreoht  Weber. 
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conquest  on  the  one  hand,  and  enslavement  on  the  other, 
and  the  lack  of  that  strong  central  influence  which  in  the 
modern  world  obliterates  both  in  a  common  national  con- 
sciousness. 
But  is  The  evil  tendencies  of  class  separation  in  modern  life 

theTwt  rtf  '^o"froiit  ^^  antagonistic  influence  lacking  to  India — lacking 
a  Nation,  to  the  ancient  world — the  predominance  of  a  Nation.  The 
fact  that  we  are  all  Englishmen  makes  the  distinction  of 
bourgeois  and  aristocrat,  of  bourgeois  and  artisan,  some- 
thing secondary  and  provisional.  In  the  distinction  of  rank 
we  see  nothing  which  natural  endowments  may  not  traverse. 
Our  aristocracy  endures  in  virtue  of  that  receptivity  which 
Brahmanism  abhors.  We  sometimes  hear  language  which 
would  imply  that  the  change  from  caste  feeling  to  national 
feeling  merely  substitutes  one  form  of  exclusiveness  for 
another.  It  is  a  grave  error.  A  Nation,  no  doubt,  is  a 
limited  being ;  it  is  conceivably  possible  to  make  the  love  of 
England  mean  the  hatred  of  France  or  Germany.  But  the 
self-consciousness  of  the  Nation  is  naturally  expansive,  as 
the  self-consciousness  of  the  class  is  naturally  exclusive.  The 
love  inspired  by  a  national  bond  is  the  love  of  all  whom  we 
have,  in  ordinary  life,  any  power  to  help  or  hurt.  It  turns 
all  beneficent  effort  into  the  same  channel  with  knowledge 
and  power;  it  leaves  outside  of  interest  those  only  whom 
interest  would  rarely  profit.  It  finds  within  its  scope  the 
gi'eatest  possible  variety ;  it  can  permit  itself  to  grow  rigid 
in  no  single  attitude;  it  must  look  down,  it  must  look  up; 
it  must  accustom  itself  to  the  level  gaze  of  equal  right,  to 
reverence  for  authority,  to  pity  for  weakness,  to  indignation 
against  crime.  All  these  feelings  must  be  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  patriotism,  and  we  may  sui-ely  conclude  that  the 
character  in  which  they  have  found  their  fullest  exercise 
must  be  ready  for  all  new  attachment,  must  have  become 
responsive  to  every  claim  and  sensitive  to  every  appeal. 
The  love  of  the  Nation  is  the  love  of  humanity  in  germ. 
But  nothing  of  this  holds  good  of  the  class.     Here  the  limit 
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is  the  most  conspicuous  fact  in  the  enclosure.  While  the 
love  of  the  Nation  is  the  love  of  the  neighbour,  the  love  of 
the  class  is  often  scorn  and  hate  of  the  neighbour.  The 
extracts  given  above  exhibiting  Brahman  contempt  for  the 
Sudra  show  much  besides  the  lack  of  national  life,  but  they 
manifest  a  feeling  which  could  not  have  endured  for  ages  in 
any  community  where  the  Brahman  and  the  Sudra  had  been 
conscious  of  a  common  centre.  Our  own  day  has  brought 
out  a  curious  illustration  of  the  blank — the  difficulty  of 
speaking  of  the  peoples  of  India  by  a  single  and  appropriate 
name.  Those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
India  have  found  their  endeavours  to  promote  some  common 
life  in  its  various  inhabitants  shackled  by  this  trivial  yet 
significant  want.  To  speak  of  "  an  Indian,"  it  is  justly  re- 
marked,!  is  to  call  up  a  wrong  set  of  associations,  nor  is  this 
less  true  of  the  alternative  denomination  of  "a  Hindu." 
We  have  absolutely  no  name  by  which  we  can  unequivocally 
and  simply  denote  a  native  inhabitant  of  our  most  important 
dependency — an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  Indian  lack  of 
that  national  life  which  would  throw  caste  into  the  shade. 

The  spirit  of  Caste  is  a  natural  reaction  from  the  spirit  Indian 
of  Pantheism.     It  is  an  illustration  of  that  law  by  which  affords  an 
any  truth  neglected  in  one  region  is  exaggerated  in  another,  l^^™'^^"^ 
We  know  the  tendency  well ;  it  is  illustrated  by  all  education.  Reaction. 
How  often  are  the  "  saints  of  the  earth "  blamed  for  their 
parentage  to  sinners  driven  astray,  it  is  surmised,  by  an  ideal 
too  high  or  too  narrow  for  the  necessities  of  youth !     Of 
course,  such  reproaches  are  often  just,  but  the  result  must 
sometimes   occur  where  the  reproach  is  undeserved.     The 
more  earnestly  and  consistently  a  father  exhibits  an  ideal  in 

'  The  Indian  National  Congress,  says  Mr.  Theodore  Morison,  in  his 
interesting  little  volume  on  Imperial  Hide  in  India,  1899,  has  taken  to 
calling  the  natives  of  India,  Indians.  Surely  a  very  natural,  and  one 
vpould  have  thought  inevitable  nomenclature,  and  yet  we  feel  the  force  of 
his  appended  remark  (p.  9)  :  "  This  is  a  term  which  I  should  be  very  loth 
to  apply  to  the  natives  of  India,  because  the  usage  of  the  English  language 
has  made  the  word  Indian  (when  used  as  a  substantive)  synonymous  with 
savage."  In  the  same  way  we  are  debarred  from  the  word  Hindu  as  being 
the  title  of  a  religion. 
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the  eyes  of  his  son,  the  more  likely  is  he  to  prepare  a  revul- 
sion from  it.  Not  from  want  of  mutual  love,  but  from  the 
inevitable  limitation  of  all  human  aims,  and  the  certainty 
that  one  who  has  from  infancy  lived  under  the  pressure  of 
any  special  standard,  will  feel  and  exaggerate  its  limita- 
tions and  inevitable  mistakes.  And  the  reaction  seen  in 
an  individual  lifetime  as  oscillation  between  successive 
generations  appears  in  the  life  of  a  nation  as  a  permanent 
and  inexorable  inconsistency.  We  have  already  noted  this 
tendency  in  recording  the  special  devotion  of  the  passive 
race  for  a  warrior  god ;  we  return  to  it  as  we  observe  the 
passionate  recoil  of  the  same  race,  on  merely  human  ground, 
from  that  ideal  of  unity  which  on  a  wider  realm  they 
followed  with  equally  passionate  devotion.  The  religion 
which  obliterated  all  distinction  between  God  and  man  set 
up  impassable  barriers  between  man  and  man,  and  while  it 
saw  the  Divine  everywhere,  acknowledged  the  truly  human 
only  within  a  rigidly  enclosed  section  of  humanity.  The 
distinction  between  the  "  twice-born "  and  the  ignoble 
multitude  appealed  to  a  people  who  hardly  knew  any  other 
distinction.  Order  must  perish,  it  was  felt  by  those  who 
recognised  no  One  Supreme,  if  the  limits  of  the  high  and 
low  were  confounded.  The  break  up  of  caste  obligation 
woidd  "  cause  the  universe  to  shake.'"  Buddhism  is  thus  a 
reaction  against  a  reaction.  It  is  the  return  of  the  primal 
Indian  instinct  to  Unity  after  its  concession  to  the  instincts 
which  seek  separation ;  its  wide  diifusion  is  a  tribute  to  the 
power  that  is  created  by  the  mere  strength  of  protest  against 
such  instincts.  In  some  form  they  exist  everywhere,  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  globe  than  that  dominated  by  any 
other  religion  testifies  to  the  recoil  which  they  produce,  and 
thus  to  the  union  which  they  prepare,  even  while  they  most 
violently  oppose  it. 
■The  Indian  The  moral  life  of  a  nation  is  most  clearly  revealed  in  its 
Epics,  imaginative  literature.  So  much  has  this  been  felt  the  case 
with  India  that  one  of  its  most  painstaking  historians  has 
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almost  filled  his  first  volume  with  an  analysis  of  its  great 
Epics/  and  the  paragraphs  which  follow  are  a  reproduction 
in  brief  of  this  analysis  in  the  case  of  the  most  interesting 
one.  If  the  attempt  here  made  to  convey  the  spirit  of  a 
great  poem  be  in  any  degree  successful,  the  reader  will 
recognise  that  in  the  life  of  India  the  ascetic  ideal  is  no 
mere  counsel  of  perfection,  but  a  moulding  influence  on 
those  dreams  which  reveal  taste  and  preference  no  less  than 
aspiration.  We  feel  this  forcibly  as  we  compare  the  two 
epics  of  India  with  the  two  epics  of  Greece.  The  Indian 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  both  so  vast,  so  multifarious,  in 
regard  to  every  possible  material  for  narrative  so  omni- 
vorous, that  either  Indian  poem  may  be  compared  to 
either  or  both  Greek  poems.  We  shall  find  the  study  of 
one  strain  our  limits,  but  before  turning  to  the  tale  of 
Rama,  we  will  glance  at  one  episode  in  the  other  colossal 
poem,  the  only  portion  of  any  Indian  poem  which  is  at 
all  familiar  to  English  readers,  that  chapter  of  the 
Mahahharata  which  is  known  as  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  or, 
to  give  it  its  English  equivalent,  the  Lord's  Lay.^ 

In  this  striking  mystic  poem  we  have  an  elevated  ex-  The  Epic 
pression  of  fully-developed  Hindu  Pantheism  interpolated  theism. 
in  the  account  of  a  battle  between  two  Indian  tribes,  the 
Kurus  and  Pandavas,  whose  actual  conflict,  it  is  believed, 
the  whole  poem  commemorates.  The  hero  is  in  his  war 
chariot,  ready  to  enter  on  a  conflict  in  which  the  very 
existence    of    his    family   and    kingdom    is   at    stake,   the 

^  Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler,  History  of  India.  The  account  which  follows 
of  the  "Great  War  of  Bharata,"  and  the  "Adventures  of  Bama,"  is 
taken  altogether  from  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  History,  a  vivid  and 
impressive  account  of  these  ancient  epics,  with  such  illustrative  com- 
ments as  would  be  possible  only  for  one  who  has  lived  in  India  through 
many  years.  The  author's  assumption  that  by  merely  stripping  away 
the  supernatural  trappings  we  recover  the  web  of  history  is  not  one  which 
would  be  made  in  the  present  day,  but  it  gives  a  great  vividness  to  his 
transcript,  and  if  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  accurate  in  point  of  fact,  it 
will  be  felt  by  the  sympathetic  reader  to  bring  him  into  a  better  position 
for  understanding  these  Indian  poems  from  an  Indian  point  of  view. 

^  Talboys  Wheeler  gives  an  illustrative  extract,  i.  294-296,  weU  exem- 
plifying the  spirit  of  the  whole. 
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magnitude  of  the  issue  being  impressed  on  our  minds  by 
the  ordinary  Indian  device  of  great  numerical  exaggeration. 
The  din  of  battle  is  all  around  him,  his  command  only 
is  wanted  to  start  the  onset,  when  suddenly  we  find  him 
listening  to  a  prolonged  theosophical  dissertation,  requiring 
hours  of  unbroken  attention  to  take  in.  It  is  a  striking 
exhibition  of  the  remoteness  of  Indian  thought  from  all 
considerations  of  time  and  place,  and  its  readiness,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  to  confront  the  problems  of  Eter- 
nity. This  indifference  towards  the  temporary  disguises 
all  chronological  reference  in  the  Epics.  As  the  Maha- 
bharata  stands  before  the  reader  of  to-day,  retouched  by 
successive  generations,  it  gives  us  a  compendium  of  the 
oscillating  movement  of  Indian  thought  as  it  sways  between 
the  Buddhist  ideal  of  a  political  Nirvana  and  that  extreme 
opposite  which  the  warrior  caste  exists  to  maintain.  The 
lament  of  Arjuna,  the  Indian  hero,  might  be  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Gautama,  if  we  imagine  him  ever  forced  to  take 
part  in  a  battle ;  the  answer  of  his  mysterious  companion, 
seemingly  a  mere  human  helper,  but  revealed  through  his 
discourse  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  gives  us  a 
view  explaining  alike  the  predominance  and  the  defeat  of  a 
religion  which  seems  here  authoritatively  denounced,  and 
which  yet  animates  every  line.  "  I  do  not,"  says  the  Prince, 
"  perceive  any  good  likely  to  accrue  after  killing  my  kins- 
man in  the  battle.  I  do  not  wish  for  victory,  O  Krishna ! 
nor  sovereignty;  what  is  sovereignty  to  us?  Even  those 
for  whose  sake  we  desire  sovereignty  are  standing  here  for 
battle  abandoning  life  and  wealth.  These  I  do  not  wish  to 
kill  though  they  kill  me.  They  do  not  see  the  evils  flowing 
from  the  extinction  of  a  family,  and  the  sin  in  treachery  to 
friends  ;  still  should  not  we  who  do  see  the  evils  flowing  from 
the  extinction  of  a  family,  learn  to  refrain  from  that  sin  ?  ■" 
He  deplores  that  blood  should  be  shed  on  a  doubtful  issue, 
almost  in  the  language  of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  yet 
with  the  very  accent   of  Buddhism.     "We  do  not  know 
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whether  it  is  better  that  we  should  vanquish  them,  or  they 
us.  If  the  sons  of  Dhritarashtra  were  to  kill  us  in  battle, 
that  would  be  better  for  me."  The  aim  of  the  poet  to 
compromise  between  jarring  ideals  comes  out  strongly  in 
the  answer  to  this  lament.  "For  a  Kschatriya,"  Arjuna's 
mysterious  companion  urges  (and  we  are  reminded  that 
the  caste  system  must  have  been  long  in  force),  "  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  righteous  battle."  "  One  should  not 
abandon  one's  own  duty  though  tainted  with  evil,  for  all 
duties  are  enveloped  by  evil  as  fire  by  smoke."  "Looking 
on  victory  and  defeat  as  equal,  gird  thyself  for  the  battle." 
"Thy  business  is  with  action,  not  with  the  result  of 
action."  "Wretched  are  they  whose  motive  is  the  result 
of  action."  The  world  of  event  is  the  world  of  illusion,  yet 
it  is  also  the  world  of  duty.  All  the  world  is  a  stage  and 
all  the  men  and  women  merely  players;  but  vast  is  the 
difference  according  as  their  part  is  played  well  or  ill.  The 
shrinking  of  a  warrior  from  battle  is  regarded,  by  one 
who  speaks  from  beyond  the  realm  of  appearances,  at  once 
with  sympathy  and  with  condemnation.  The  God  speaks 
through  his  disguise  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  transient, 
vanishing  world  ;  its  terrors,  he  reminds  his  hearers,  are 
no  less  unreal  than  its  delights.  "  He  who  deems  himself 
the  slayer,  and  he  who  deems  himself  the  slain,  are  alike 
mistaken."  The  vision  of  the  Eternal  should  bring 
emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  a  dream,  and  set  the 
struggling  soul  free  for  claims  that  are  no  less  valid  than 
fugitive.  "  I  am  the  producer  and  the  destroyer  of  the 
whole  Universe;  all  hangs  upon  me,  as  pearls  hang  upon 
a  string.  I  am  the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon,  brightness 
in  the  fire,  sound  in  the  ether,  the  vital  principle  in  all 
beings,  manliness  in  human  beings,  austerity  in  ascetics. 
I  am  the  eternal  seed  of  all  things  that  exist,  the  dis- 
cernment in  the  discerning  and  the  glory  in  the  glorious. 
It  is  I  even  who  give  strength  to  worship  other  divinities ; 
what  the  worshipper  seems  to  obtain  from  them  is  really 
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given  by  me."  Such  a  declaration  links  the  Pantheism 
of  India  with  all  worship  addressed  to  One  supporting 
humanity  as  an  unconscious  infant  enfolded  in  the  em- 
brace it  can  neither  solicit  nor  return.  And  at  the  same 
time  it  affords  an  explanation  of  the  lack  of  any  place 
for  India  in  the  world's  history.  The  truth  in  these 
sentences  is  not  a  truth  to  be  remembered  by  the  leader 
of  men  in  the  crisis  of  action.  To  have  it  preached  on  the 
battlefield  is  to  court  defeat,  or  to  render  victory  worthless, 
and  this  is  exactly  what  the  progress  of  the  poem  brings 
out.  Arjuna  does  obey  the  Divine  injunction,  and  per- 
forms prodigies  of  valour  which  end  in  victory ;  but  it  is 
a  sullied  victory,  and  the  result  justifies  his  reluctance  to 
engage  in  battle  far  more  than  defeat  would  have  done. 
We  recall  the  lesson  of  the  teacher,  that  all  duties  are 
entangled  with  evil.  A  sense  of  futility  is  over  all.  Our 
sympathies  hesitate  as  in  actual  life ;  it  is  not  as  in  the  Iliad 
that  we  discern  something  noble  on  both  sides.  It  is  rather 
as  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  experience,  that  we 
note  confusion  everywhere. 
The  Epic  The  lesson  is  enforced  even  more  emphatically  by  the 

Epic  which  may  be  called  either  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey 
of  India,  bearing,  as  it  does,  striking  resemblances  to  both. 
As  a  more  coherent  production,  the  Ramayana  is  less  re- 
mote from  all  poetry  which  interests  the  Western  mind 
than  is  the  Mahahharata,  and  the  tribute  of  an  eloquent 
French  critic,  M.  Michelet,i  has  doubtless  been  to  many 
readers,  as  to  the  present  writer,  a  gateway  opening  on 
the  palace  of  Indian  imaginative  thought.  Any  history 
embodied  in  its  verse  must  be  of  later  date  than  the 
Mahahharata,  but  here  as  elsewhere  India  shrinks  from  all 
definiteness  of  time  relation,  and  we  need  merely  remember 
that  whatever  the  number  of  centuries  which  separate  us 
from  both  poems,  that  which  leaves  its  hero  in  a  battlefield 
on  the  Ganges  points  towards  an  earlier  state  of  things  than 
'  Miohelet,  Bible  dcl'HumwniU,  1854. 
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that  which  conducts  him  to  Ceylon.  The  name  of  the  heroine, 
Sita,  is  enough  to  give  a  clue  for  the  translation  of  legend  to 
history :  it  means  the  Furrow,  and  the  complete  Aryanising 
of  the  peninsula  carries  that  civilisation  of  which  the  plough 
is  the  symbol  to  the  southernmost  point  of  Indian  soil. 
But  we  will  not  allow  the  Indian  Penelope  to  evaporate 
into  a  symbol  of  agriculture.  Even  more  than  her  Greek 
sister  she  is  a  loving,  suffering  woman,  and  although  the 
beautiful  story  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  reminds  us 
that  agricultural  symbolism  seems  to  lend  itself  to  this 
pathetic  elaboration,  it  shall  not  disguise  the  fair  form  of 
a  heroine  whose  story,  in  all  essential  particulars,  might 
be  that  of  a  modern  romance.  India  idealises  the  virtues 
of  woman,  as  Greece  and  Rome  those  of  man,  and  the 
very  associations  of  the  word  virtue  are  enough  to  remind 
us  how  much  nearer  in  this  respect  is  India  to  Teutonic 
Europe  than  to  Rome  and  Greece.  While  we  pause  for 
a  moment  therefore  to  note  the  symbolism  which  connects 
the  faithful  wife  with  the  fruitful  field,  we  will  not  re- 
member it  for  more  than  a  moment.  Sita  deserves  asso- 
ciation with  Andromache,  with  Alcestis,  with  Penelope, 
nay,  with  Desdemona  and  Cordelia.  She  should  remain 
far  more  than  any  other  figure  in  literature  a  type  of 
conjugal  fidelity,  of  womanly  purity,  and  in  tracing  her 
story  as  a  picture  of  the  moral  ideal  of  India,  we  will  not 
regard  her  from  any  other  point  of  view. 

It  is  Sita  who  forms  the  moral  centre  of  interest  in  this  The  saintly 
great  poem,  but  as  a  picture  of  Indian  life  it  is  rightly  named 
from  her  spouse,  the  prince  Rama.  The  later  editors  and 
interpolators  have  converted  him  to  a  god,  a  transformation 
not  without  interest  to  Christian  readers,  or  instruction  as 
to  the  course  of  Indian  thought,  but  surely  foreign  to  the 
original  epic,  and  possible  to  discard  when  we  endeavour  to 
simplify  the  poem.      "Rama  and  Sita,"i  says  the  modern 

1  The  Great  Epics  of  Ancient  India.     Condensed  into  English  verse  by 
Eomesh  C.  Dutt,  C.I.E.,  1900.     With  introduction  by  F.  Max  Miiller. 
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Indian  who  has  placed  their  story  before  the  English  reader 
in  graceful  and  readable  verse,  "  are  the  Hindu  ideals  of  a 
perfect  man  and  a  perfect  woman  ;  their  truth  under  trials 
and  temptations,  their  epdurance  under  privations,  and 
their  devotion  to  duty  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
form  the  Hindu  ideal  of  a  perfect  life.  In  this  respect," 
Mr.  Dutt  continues,  "  the  Ramayana  gives  us  a  true  picture 
of  Hindu  faith  and  righteous  life,  as  Dante's  Divine  Comedy 
gives  us  a  picture  of  the  faith  and  belief  of  the  Middle  Ages 
of  Europe."  It  is  instructive  as  a  clue  to  the  ideal  of  India 
to  discover  that  its  type  of  perfect  womanhood  may  be 
accepted  by  the  highest  standard  of  the  West,  while  the 
man  rouses  our  indignation  or  irritation  as  often  as  our 
admiration.  It  is  an  ideal  of  endurance,  and  as  applied 
to  the  man  becomes  an  ideal  of  asceticism.  He  chooses, 
she  shares  the  life  of  renunciation.  We  will  follow  a  story 
so  illustrative  of  that  moral  aim  we  have  sought  to  trace 
in  the  religious  development  of  ancient  India. 
The  Indian  Yet  in  some  respects  the  standard  is  strikingly  modem. 
thrmodern  '^^^  reader  who,  discarding  all  literary  and  poetic  grounds 
than  to  the  of  comparison,  sets  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  or  Ulysses  side 
standard,  by  side  with  Dasaratha,  father  of  Rama,  and  monarch  of 
Oudh,  will  find  himself  contrasting  a  barbaric  with  what 
we  have  come  to  call  a  humanitarian  standard.  Under 
Dasaratha's  beneficent  rule — 

"  Peaceful  lived  the  righteous  people,  rich  in  wealth,  in  merit  high, 
Envy  dwelt  not  in  their  bosoms,  and  their  accents  shaped  no  lie. 
Neighbours  lived  in  mutual  kindness  helpful  with  their  ample  wealth. 
None  who  begged  the  wasted  refuse,  none  who   lived  by  fraud 

or  stealth, 
Cheat  and  braggart,  and  deceiver,  lived  not  in  the  ancient  town, 
Proud  despiser  of  the  lowly  wore  not  insults  in  their  frown. 
Poorer  fed  not  on  the  richer,  hireling  friend  upon  the  great, 
None  with  low  and  lying  accents  did  upon  the  proud  man  wait. 
Men  to  plighted  vows  were  faithful,  faithful  was  each  wedded  wife, 
Impure  thought  and  wandering  fancy  stained  not  holy  wedded  life. 
Thus  was  ruled  the  ancient  city  by  her  monarch  true  and  bold, 
As  the  earth  was  ruled  by  Manu  in  the  misty  days  of  old." 
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The  monarch  of  this  happy  city,  we  are  told,  "  took  tribute 
from  his  subjects  not  for  his  own  use,  but  to  return  it  to 
them  with  greater  beneficence,  as  the  sun  drinks  up  the  salt 
ocean  to  return  it  in  vivifying  rain."  An  ideal  far  nearer 
that  of  modern  humanity  than  anything  Greek  is.  How 
unlike  the  view  suggested  in  the  Iliad! — harsh  contempt 
towards  the  lowly,  cruel  punishment  meted  out  to  protest 
wrung  from  the  unwarlike  by  long  suffering,  the  sensitiveness 
of  mere  selfish  honour,  the  reckless  disregard  even  of  one''s 
own  side  where  personal  interests  are  concerned.  Ulysses^ 
Agamemnon,  Achilles,  are  not,  it  may  be  answered,  set 
before  us  as  patterns  of  moral  conduct.  No ;  it  would 
of  course  be  absurd  to  criticise  them  from  that  point  of 
view  when  we  are  studying  the  Iliad.  But  it  is  not  absurd 
to  point  out  this  difference  when  we  compare  the  Iliad 
with  a  poem  composed  centuries  earlier,  yet  embodying 
aspirations  which  could  borrow  nothing  from  the  ideal  of 
government  in  our  own  day. 

At  the  time  when  a  long  period  of  childlessness  is  influence 
terminated  by  a  solemn  sacrifice  through  which  he  obtains  theism  on 
an  heir,  Dasaratha  is  as  complete  an  embodiment  of  pros-  I'terary 

c      •  11  •  ^  •  ^     ^■o         T  •     expression. 

perity  as  of  virtue.  The  later  apotheosis  which  lifts  this 
Indian  Isaac  above  the  sphere  of  humanity  is  indeed  ex- 
pressive of  the  strong  Indian  tendency  to  confuse  the  divine 
and  the  human,  but  in  disentangling  the  original  legend 
Mr.  Dutt  has  done  a  great  service  to  the  literary  aspect 
of  the  poem.  The  incarnation  idea  greatly  confuses  the 
story  of  Rama,  and  makes  the  pretty  picture  of  his  child- 
hood, which  from  our  point  of  view  is  in  any  case  a  little 
trivial,  grotesquely  absurd.  The  details  of  his  infancy 
incline  us  to  forget  even  his  heroic  character;  we  could 
often  fancy  as  we  read  that  we  are  perusing  some  fond 
mother's  account  of  a  quite  ordinary  child.  The  Indian 
poet  reckoned  on  an  interest  in  details  which  soon  weary 
a  Western  hearer;  but  his  confidence  is  justified,  we  learn, 
even  at  the  present  day  in  his  native  country,  where  attentive 
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crowds  still  gather  round  the  reciter  to  learn  how  Rama 
would  carry  off  a  morsel  of  his  father's  dinner,  and  laugh 
at  the  monarch  as  he  devoured  it;  how  he  cried  for  the 
moon,  and  would  not  be  pacified  by  his  mother's  assurance 
that  it  was  thousands  of  miles  off,  or  by  the  jewels  she 
brought  him  to  play  with  instead,  till  the  chief  councillor 
thought  of  placing  a  mirror  in  the  little  hands  and  allowed 
the  baby  in  this  fashion  to  possess  the  moon.  The  story 
of  Rama's  childhood  had  already  its  audience,  probably, 
when  another  picture  of  infancy  was  given  to  the  world, 
by  which  its  sympathies  have  been  as  deeply  moved 
as  those  of  the  Indian  race  by  the  Indian  tale;  and 
the  picture  of  Hector  and  Astyanax,  set  beside  that  of 
Dasaratha  and  Rama,  reveal  at  once  the  character,  un- 
changed through  millenniums,  of  the  deepest  springs  of 
human  interest,  and  also  the  contrasted  power  of  their 
representation  according  as  the  pen  selects  from  or  merely 
transcribes  the  tale  of  childhood.  The  equal  attention 
given  to  the  great  and  small,  the  garrulous  expansiveness 
over  every  detail,  afford  us  a  striking  exhibition  of  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling  connected  with  that  wide-reaching 
spirit  known  as  Pantheism.  The  influence  is  indirect,  the 
attention  which  discovers  it  may  appear  fanciful.  But  the 
association  of  ultimate  convictions  with  superficial  tastes 
is  as  certain  as  that  between  the  soil  into  which  a  plant 
casts  its  roots  and  the  foliage  it  lifts  to  the  sunshine.  We 
see  in  this  Indian  fairy  tale  the  influence  of  a  creed  that 
makes  everything  divine,  and  its  antagonism  to  the  selective 
spirit  of  literature. 
Rama  the  The  modern  reader,  passing  with  some  impatience  over 

Rama's  childhood  and  the  raptures  of  his  betrothal,  hurries  on 
to  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  his  appointment  as  a  Yuvarajah,  i.e. 
as  a  sort  of  regent  in  the  place  of  his  aged  father,  who  sighs 
for  repose.  The  virtues  of  Rama  have  won  the  affections  of 
his  future  subjects  as  completely  as  those  of  his  bride,  and 
their  prospect  of  passing  under  his  dominion  is  hailed  with 
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a  rapturous  and  unanimous  delight,  which  remains  on  the 
memory  as  the  only  real  joy  of  the  long  poem.  After  that 
we  have  only  pictures  of  sadness,  misery,  gloom,  or  bitter 
disappointment,  the  pessimism  deepening  towards  its  close. 
There  never  can  have  been  a  harem  in  which  pessimistic 
ideas  might  not  find  an  illustration.  The  distracting 
influences  which  turn  a  brother  to  a  rival,  and  set  the 
parental  against  the  conjugal  affections,  are  brought  home 
to  every  reader  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  rouse  the 
thought — How  many  a  Hagar  must  have  found  no  angel 
in  the  desert,  how  many  a  Joseph,  no  patron  on  a  throne ! 
The  Book  of  Kings  affords  an  even  closer  parallel  to  the 
story  of  Rama ;  the  deathbed  of  David  furnishes  an  in- 
structive illustration  to  the  abdication  of  Dasaratha.  The 
monarch  who  plays  the  part  of  the  aged  David  in  the 
Indian  drama  equals  (it  is  surely  impossible  to  exceed)  his 
weakness ;  the  intrigues  of  a  favourite  wife  exhibit  a  far 
worse  Bathsheba,  while  the  representative  of  the  youthful 
Solomon  is  the  only  person  of  the  drama  who  brings  the 
reader  a  sense  of  relief.  The  device — if  indeed  we  can  call 
angry  tears  and  seclusion  a  device — by  which  the  spiteful 
and  jealous  stepmother  wrings  from  her  doting  husband 
a  promise  of  absolute  concession  to  any  demand,  and  then 
demands  that  Rama,  instead  of  being  enthroned,  should 
be  banished  to  the  jungle,  proves  indeed  successful,  but 
it  is  in  spite  of  the  indignant  protest  of  her  own  son. 
The  person  who  insists  upon  the  promise  being  kept  is  the 
martyr  himself.  We  must  not  ask  why  of  two  inconsistent 
promises,  that  made  to  a  spiteful  woman  should  take  pre- 
cedence of  that  made  to  a  loyal  people ;  we  must  remember 
only  that  the  wilderness  summons  its  hermit.  The  lack  of 
vraisemblance  which  deadens  dramatic  interest  brings  out 
moral  significance.  It  would  have  offended  a  modern  sense 
of  coherence  much  less  if  Rama  had  been  sent  into  the 
wilderness  without  any  reason  but  his  own  inward  call ;  and 
if  we  would  render  the  story  of  Rama  intelligible,  we  must 
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read   into   it   the  history  of  Gautama.      The    comparison 
clearly  exhibits  the  loss  inflicted  on  a  mythic  narrative  by 
anything  that  may  be  called  an  attempt  to  rationalise  it. 
The  history  of  Buddha  expresses  the  Indian  ascetic  ideal 
without   any  framework    of  rational   pretext,  and   we   are 
satisfied.     The  legend  of  Rama  interpolates  a  clumsy  ex- 
planation, and  we  are  revolted.     The  prince,  who  quitted 
the  throne  for  the  wilderness,  and  founded  the  religion  of 
millions,  could  not,  we  feel,  do  otherwise.     A  predecessor 
who  did  the  like  because  a  spiteful  stepmother  had  wheedled 
his  father  into  a  keenly  repented  promise,  ofi"ends  our  sense 
of  proportion  and  of  duty.      Rama  has  been  hailed  by  a 
grateful  people  as  one  who  is  "  afflicted  at  our  distresses, 
rejoicing   in    our  joys,   upholding   the   law   by   protecting 
the  innocent   and  destroying  the  criminal."     The   sudden 
deposition  of  such  a  monarch  plunges  them  into  despair; 
the   Maharajah  repents  of  the    promise,  entreats   his  son 
to  remain,  and  on  his  refusal  is  stricken  with  a  grief  which 
shortly  ends  his  life ;  while  the  brother  in  whose  favour  the 
change  has  been  made  hears  of  it  with  horror  and  anguish, 
and  is  only  withheld  from  killing  his  mother  by  the  dread 
of  Rama's  displeasure.     A  ruler  thus  needed  and  welcomed 
would   have   been  bound   to   resist   opposition,  had   there 
been   any    serious   opposition   to    resist.      One   who   avails 
himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  abdication  is  in  spirit 
rather  a   monk  than   a   king.     The   slightest   opening  is 
enough  for  him  to  escape  to  his  true  home. 
Prophecy  Throughout  the  story  the  resemblance  to  Gautama  is 

or  reminis-  traceable ;  most  when  the  farewell  glance  of  the  departing 
Buddha,  saint  to  his  sleeping  spouse  is  expanded  into  an  earnest 
but  futile  endeavour  on  the  part  of  Rama  to  dissuade  Sita 
from  sharing  his  exile.  As  he  lays  aside  his  splendid  robes, 
puts  on  the  raiment  of  bark  which  forms  the  garb  of  a 
hermit,  equips  himself  with  the  spade  with  which  to  dig 
for  roots,  and  goes  forth  to  the  life  of  the  wilderness,  "  his 
dignity  not  lessened  any  more  than  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
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when  a  pot  is  filled  from  it,"  he  paints  in  vivid  colours 
the  horrors  of  the  life  to  which  he  is  turning.  "  O  Sita, 
you  are  the  beloved  daughter  of  a  Rajah:  how  can  you 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness?  your  feet  are  as 
delicate  as  the  petals  of  a  lily,  and  the  pebbles  and  the 
briars  will  afflict  you  grievously :  you  are  like  butter  which 
will  be  melted  by  the  sun  at  noonday.  The  roaring  of  the 
lions  is  terrible  to  hear:  the  roads  are  infested  with  wild 
elephants  and  the  jungle  with  venomous  snakes,  so  terrible 
that  their  breath  alone  will  kill  a  man :  sometimes  you 
will  have  to  subsist  upon  grass  seed,  sometimes  upon  bitter 
roots,  sometimes  you  will  have  nothing:  you  will  thirst 
when  there  is  no  water,  and  hunger  when  there  is  no  food : 
your  garments  will  be  bark  and  skins,  your  bed  will  be 
grass  or  the  bare  earth :  reptiles,  mosquitoes,  flies,  scorpions 
will  bite  and  sting  you :  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  my 
own  life,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  your  suffering  pain  on  my 
account."  He  is  overcome  by  her  entreaties  and  ultimately 
does  consent,  but  we  are  made  to  feel  that  the  permission  is 
but  a  doubling  of  the  sacrifice ;  he  takes  with  him  a  dearer 
self- to  endure  the  terrors  and  horrors  he  describes.  The 
incidents  of  the  jungle  recall  the  Iliad,  Sita  being  carried  ofi" 
by  a  demon  king  to  Ceylon  and  rescued  by  her  spouse  after 
a  fierce  and  successful  war ;  but  the  associations  of  character 
are  with  the  other  epic,  for  Sita  must  be  remembered 
with  Penelope  rather  than  with  Helen.  She  is  the  ideally 
faithful  wife,  and  her  fate  is  as  much  more  tragic  than  that 
of  Helen  as  its  narration  is  less  artistic.  In  the  clutches 
of  Ravana  as  he  flies  through  the  air  her  fearless  invective 
paints  the  worthy  wife  of  a  hero  no  less  than  the  unreal 
character  of  Ravana's  cruelty.  "  You  pride  yourself  upon 
being  a  mighty  hero,"  she  tells  him,  "but  you f have  acted 
like  a  mean  coward ;  a  hero  never  takes  that  which  is 
another's  save  by  conquest.  Rest  assured  that  wherever 
you  go  you  must  fall  by  the  hand  of  Rama."  Such 
defiance  followed   by  entire   immunity  paints   a   weak   or 
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magnanimous  foe,  and  we  find  in  Ravana  something  of 
both.  Of  all  the  conceptions  of  Satan  evolved  by  poetic 
genius,  he  is  the  least  impressive.  Like  Caliban,  whom  in 
many  respects  he  resembles,  he  evidently  represents  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  island;  he  is  a  savage  below 
the  true  level  of  humanity,  not  in  any  sense  a  fiend.  But 
although  the  epic  is  spoilt,  as  a  work  of  art,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  grotesque  instead  of  an  awful  being,  it  gains 
meaning  as  a  national  expression.  Evil,  for  the  Indian 
mind,  is  a  shadow,  a  confusion,  a  mistake ;  it  can  have  no 
mighty  and  impressive  embodiment. 
Rama  to  This  indistinctness  and  transiency  in  the  idea  of  Evil  is 

monk  in      brought  vividly  home  to  the  reader  by  the  account  of  the 
spirit.  death  of  Ravana  at  the  hands  of  Rama.     The  two  fight  for 

seven  days  and  nights,  and  the  importance  of  the  victory  is 
celebrated  by  celestial  music  among  the  gods,  "  who  praise 
Rama  as  Vishnu,  in  that  he  has  slain  that  evil  Ravana  who 
would  otherwise  have  caused  their  destruction."  We  must 
take  their  word  for  it,  but  the  danger  is  not  brought  home 
to  us  in  any  other  way;  we  feel  simply  that  a  noxious 
beast  has  been  got  rid  of.  Still  less  is  it  possible  to  enter 
into  the  curious  inversion  of  sympathy  which  here,  as 
also  in  the  Mahabharata,  seems  to  follow  defeat.  We  are 
impatient  for  the  reunion  of  the  divided  pair;  we  learn 
with  surprise  that  they  must  wait  till  the  days  of  mourning 
for  Ravana  are  ended;  we  feel  this  sentimental  deference 
for  a  slain  enemy  like  some  bewildering  interpolation, 
though  in  truth  it  harmonises  with  much  else  in  the  spirit 
of  vague  indiscriminating  sympathy  which  belongs  to 
Pantheism.  But  when  at  last,  after  this  needless  delay, 
Rama  desires  that  the  wife  who  has  gone  through  so 
much  for  him  shall  be  brought  into  his  presence  from  the 
garden  where  she  has  been  secluded,  our  anticipations  meet 
a  much  ruder  shock.  The  story  is  best  given  in  a  prose 
version  of  the  narrative.  "  When  all  was  ready  a  litter  was 
brought  to  the  garden  "  (which  had  been  Sita's  only  prison), 
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"  and  she  took  leave  of  the  other  women,  and  was  carried 
to  the  plain  outside  the  city.  When  she  entered  the  pre- 
sence of  Rama — "  How  high  those  words  raise  the  reader's 
anticipations !  The  wife  who  has  preferred  the  jungle 
with  her  spouse  to  a  palace  without  him,  who  has  faced 
torture  and  death  rather  than  be  untrue  to  him,  is  once 
more  in  his  presence  —  we  anticipate  the  rapture  of  a 
union  which  shall  make  the  two  more  than  ever  one. 
On  such  anticipations  the  greeting  of  Rama  falls  like 
an  avalanche.  "I  have  killed  all  my  enemies  and  have 
delivered  you  from  captivity,  but  now  that  I  have  removed 
my  shame  I  care  not  to  behold  you ;  I  can  never  again 
receive  you  as  my  wife,  for  you  have  lived  in  the  house  of 
Ravana."  She  had  been  carried  there  in  spite  of  desperate 
resistance,  her  sojourn  had  been  a  martyrdom;  the  fantastic 
and  unreal  standard  of  female  purity  or  rather  etiquette 
which  demands  her  repudiation  on  this  score  is  one  for 
which  it  is  impossible  to  make  room  in  one's  imagination 
by  any  literary  device  whatever.  We  feel  again  that  the 
avowed  reason  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  result.  It  is 
the  Indian  idea  of  renunciation  which  again  emerges  and 
demands  that  the  hero  shall  repudiate  the  blessed  union 
now  within  his  reach,  as  he  has  renounced  his  kingdom  for 
a  mere  fantastic  scruple.  It  is  again  the  aim  at  sacrifice,  at 
endurance,  at  surrender,  which  comes  forward  when  all  the 
obvious  difficulties  of  life  are  ended,  and  enforces  from  within 
new  modes  of  endurance,  when  those  which  belonged  to  out- 
ward circumstances  are  swept  away.  Sita  protests  indeed 
with  the  natural  accents  of  indignant  and  suffering  innocence 
against  the  cruelty  of  her  i-epudiation,  and  appeals  to  the 
ordeal  of  fire  by  which  her  purity  is  triumphantly  established  : 
and  here  the  original  legend  ends.  But  we  will  follow  the 
variant  sanctioned  by  centuries  of  narration,  and  by  the 
transcript  of  a  historian  of  India.  After  the  return  of  the 
now  royal  pair  to  Oude  and  their  re-establishment  on  the 
throne,  Rama's  adherence  to  his   faithful   wife  proves  too 
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weak  to  overcome  the  opprobrium  of  slander ;  he  acknow- 
ledges his  wife's  innocence  and  purity,  but  declares  himself 
"  unable  to  endure  the  taunts  of  the  people,"  and  against  the 
entreaties  of  his  brothers,  Sita,  then  about  to  give  birth  to 
her  first-born,  is  sent  into  the  jungle,  and  left  to  the  pangs 
of  child-birth  under  the  midday  sun  on  a  sandy  plain.  The 
trials  and  privations  which  he  once  so  eloquently  described 
when  endeavouring  to  shield  her  from  them,  he  now  inflicts 
upon  her.  "  Her  feet,  tender  as  the  newly-blown  rose,  were 
torn  with  blisters;  her  throat  was  parched  with  thirst;  no 
tree  was  at  hand  to  shelter  her  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Sometimes  she  walked  a  little  way,  and  sometimes  she  fell  to 
the  ground ;  she  had  no  friend  near  her  to  whom  she  could 
tell  her  sorrows,  or  from  whom  she  could  receive  consolation.'" 
But  here  again,  as  in  her  first  trial,  friends  arise  up  to  her 
from  the  animal  world.  "  The  wild  beasts  who  surrounded 
her  on  all  sides  were  her  only  guards.  The  birds  descended 
from  the  sky  to  afibrd  her  shelter  with  their  wings,  while 
others  dipped  their  pinions  into  the  water  of  the  Ganges 
and  fanned  her  with  them.'"  Under  this  care  and  that  of  a 
hermit  she  becomes  the  mother  of  twin  sons,  brought  up  by 
the  hermit,  and  ultimately  recognised  as  his  sons  by  Rama, 
after  they  had  visited  his  court  as  wandering  minstrels. 
Sita's  restoration  follows,  and  Rama  implores 

"  Pardon,  if  the  voice  of  rumour  drove  me  to  a  deed  of  shame, 
Bowing  to  my  people's  wishes  I  disowned  my  sinless  dame." 

Even  this  poor  apology,  with  its  despicable  excuse,  is  welcome 
to  the  reader,  but  still  more  is  the  appeal  by  which  Sita, 
in  a  passage  of  which  the  conclusion  recalls  the  passing  of 
GEdipus,  implores  the  Goddess  of  Earth  to  spare  her  the 
ignominy  of  restoration — 

"  If  unstained  in  thought  and  action  I  have  lived  from  day  of  birth, 
Spare  a  daughter's  shame  and  anguish,  and  receive  her,  Mother 

Earth  ! 
If  in  truth  unto  my  husband  I  have  proved  a  faithful  wife, 
Mother  Earth,  relieve  thy  Sita  from  the  burden  of  this  life." ' 

^  Dutt,  Oreat  Epics  of  India,  pp.  177-178. 
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Her  prayer  is  answered,  the  earth  opens,  and  Sita  is  borne 
away  in  the  embrace  of  the  Goddess.  Two  Rajput  tribes 
still  boast  of  their  descent  from  the  two  sons  of  the  Indian 
Penelope. 

The  history  of  Sita  idealises  the  spirit  of  India.  Her  Sitatothe 
last  prayer  is  for  a  deliverance  from  the  burden  of  life.  The 
resemblance  in  the  passing  of  Sita  to  the  passing  of  CEdipus 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  transcendent  genius  is  universal 
rather  than  by  any  real  approach  between  the  spirit  of  India 
and  the  spirit  of  Greece.  The  spirit  of  Greek  poetry  catches 
gleams  from  every  land  and  enshrines  some  seeming  record 
of  affinity  with  all  other  genius.  The  woe-worn  spirit  of  the 
aged  king  condemned  to  vast  calamity  for  sins  not  his  own 
responds  to  a  summons  which  no  other  hero  of  Hellenic 
blood  is  prepared  to  welcome ;  while  the  Indian  queen,  in 
like  circumstances,  only  echoes  the  aspirations  most  charac- 
teristic of  her  race.  Sita  embodies  that  sense  of  futility, 
of  vast  disappointment,  of  wasted  effort  and  unrequited 
devotion,  which  is  probably  not  absent  from  the  experience 
of  human  beings  in  any  land  and  of  any  blood,  but  which 
animates  no  great  literature  but  that  of  India.  It  is  the 
home  of  renunciation,  the  teacher  of  that  power  of  a  vacuum 
which  in  the  moral  as  in  the  material  world  provides  some  of 
the  strongest  forces  known  to  humanity. 
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No  deeper  cleft  divides  human  spirits  than  that  which 
separates  the  faith  possible  to  men  for  whom  Evil  means 
a  mere  negation,  a  mere  shadow,  a  form  of  ignorance,  from 
that  which  regards  it  as  a  real  antagonist  to  every  form  of 
good.  If  a  clearer  light  hereafter  is  to  show  each  of  these 
convictions  alone  as  the  half  of  a  truth  too  large  for  our 
minds,  at  their  present  stage,  to  take  in,  it  remains  true 
here  and  now  that  almost  all  other  antitheses  which  divide 
human  spirits  either  involve  or  spring  from  this  contrast. 
The  difference  culminates  in  what  men  call  religion,  but  it 
influences  the  whole  of  life.  So  far  as  men  are  capable  of 
logical  thought,  so  far  as  their  ideas  are  combined  in  any 
coherent  whole  (and  these  qualifications  cover  many  apparent 
exceptions),  those  who  diverge  here  will  be  found  to  arrive 
at  different  conclusions  on  almost  all  the  important  ques- 
tions which  can  exercise  the  mind  of  man.  Their  logical 
and  obvious  disagreement  does  not  measure  their  actual 
opposition;  on  each  side  separate  assumptions  will  colour 
common  beliefs ;  the  two  parties  will  mean  different  things 
by  the  same  words,  draw  different  conclusions  from  premises 
apparently  the  same,  and  discover  unconquerable  divergence 
where  they  seem  to  seek  a  common  goal. 

In  various  forms,  and  disguises  often  hard  to  penetrate, 
this  issue  divides  the  world.  As  it  is  the  deepest  by  which 
human  spirits  are  kept  apart  it  is  apparently  also  the  oldest. 
We  have  seen  in  the  faith  of  India  a  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  which  discovers,  beneath  the  multiplicity  of  Nature, 
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a  vast  Unity :  we  turn  now  to  one  representing,  for  all  time, 
that  which  recognises  in  its  place  a  profound  Dualism. 
While  India  saw  everywhere  the  unfolding  of  a  single 
principle,  and  recognised  no  other  antagonism  throughout 
existence  than  that  implied  in  the  distinction  between  what 
seems  and  what  is ;  for  Persia  every  step  was  taken  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  watershed  of  Good  and  Evil.  In  her 
sacred  Scriptures  and  her  legendary  history  we  see  in  its 
fullest  illustration  that  kind  of  character  which  springs  from 
and  again  results  in  the  ideal  of  Conscience,  the  constant 
appeal  of  Duty  with  its  shadow  of  sin,  the  sharp  and  all- 
pervading  antithesis  of  Right  and  Wrong.  In  its  actual 
history  we  can  find  this  only  so  far  as  we  may  reckon  detest- 
able wickedness  and  paralysing  corruption  as  a  tribute  to 
the  influence  of  a  moral  standard  that  is  defied,  and  measure 
the  height  by  the  fall.  But  all  Persian  thought  illustrates 
the  meaning  of  Dualism,  the  ideal  of  Conflict.  The  anti- 
thesis of  Good  and  Evil,  for  it,  runs  through  all  creation, 
so  that  the  evil  world  represents  no  mere  mutiny  against 
the  good,  but  a  hostile  power,  confronting  it  from  without : 
it  ceases  to  be  the  expression  of  human  failure,  it  becomes 
an  expression  of  all  against  which  human  elFort  is  directed. 
"  If  the  slayer  think  he  slays,  if  the  slain  think  that  he  is 
slain,  they  are  both  of  them  mistaken,"  is  the  verdict  of 
Indian  wisdom  on  the  conflict  of  life ;  but  Persian  wisdom 
sees  strife  as  the  great  reality  of  all  experience.  For  India, 
all  that  truly  exists  is  Good ;  Evil  is  a  dream,  a  delusion. 
For  Persia,  Evil  is  as  real  as  Good ;  1  their  conflict  begins 
before  the  creation  and  ends  only  with  the  history  of  the 
world.     Hence  on  the  one  side  the  aim  is  acquiescence  in 

1  "  Le  vedisme  coimalt  des  forces  mauvaises,  il  ne  connalt  pas  des 
forces  mechantes  .  .  .  Le  mazd^isme  a  precise,  son  d^mon  fait  le  mal 
pour  le  mal " — Ormazd  et  Ahriman,  leur  Origines  et  leur  Histoire,  par  James 
Darmesteter,  p.  9,  1877,  a  work  which  was  the  source  of  my  interest  in  its 
subject,  and  is  the  authority  for  much  that  follows.  The  early  death 
of  this  brilliant  scholar  has  deprived  Oriental  study  of  a  disciple  whose 
influence  is  manifested  in  the  evident  reluctance  of  his  contemporaries  to 
express  dissent  even  from  those  of  his  views  which  they  reject  decidedly. 


Evil, 
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all  that  is ;  on  the  other,  resistance  to  some  of  the  strongest 
influences  known  to  man.  The  object  of  yearning  and  hope 
for  the  Indian  is  the  life  of  repose;  all  moral  aspirations 
turn  towards  quiescence  of  will,  and  the  giving  up  of  that 
which  marks  individual  personality.  The  Persian  blessed- 
ness is  found  in  the  life  of  strenuous  activity,  of  resolute 
exertion ;  every  faculty  is  to  be  kept  at  its  highest  point ; 
all  that  opposes  itself  to  energetic  life  is  regarded  as  a 
spiritual  foe. 
Concen-  In  these  contrasted  ideals,  as  in  much  besides,  it  may 

idea  of  be  said  that  India  is  on  the  same  side  as  Science.  As  a  fact 
we  know  that  darkness — the  natural  type  of  Evil — is  merely 
the  absence  of  light.  But  imagination  and  feeling  are  here 
the  foes  of  Science.  They  suggest  a  principle  of  darkness 
more  forcibly  than  they  suggest  a  principle  of  light.  We 
do  not  see  the  light,  we  see  by  it,  but  the  darkness  hides, 
and  to  hide  seems  a  more  positive  action  than  to  let  appear. 
The  daylight  reveals  the  various  colouring  of  outward  objects, 
but  has  no  distinct  hue  of  its  own,  while  the  blackness  of 
night  is  an  object  of  perception.  The  child  awakening  in 
terror  seems  actually  to  see  the  darkness.  The  growing 
night  appears  a  more  definite  invader  than  the  growing  day ; 
darkness  imprisons,  light  restores  the  prisoner  to  the  open 
world ;  we  are  alone  with  darkness  while  light  leaves  us  amid 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and  in  ordinary  conditions  calls  no 
notice  to  itself.  How  much  in  the  inward  world  echoes  this 
symbolism  !  Pain  is  the  most  definite  sensation  there  is ;  ease, 
to  one  who  has  not  known  pain,  is  no  sensation  at  all.  The 
healthy  know  not  of  their  health,  only  the  sick  of  their  sick- 
ness ;  and  for  the  moment  Evil  always  seems  more  real  than 
Good.  To  the  scientific  mind  the  nature  of  light  is  a  pro- 
found warning  against  that  seeming ;  here  light  is  the  reality, 
darkness  the  mere  negation.  But  imagination  has  its  own 
influence  in  the  beliefs  of  early  mankind ;  it  seems,  on  the 
side  of  Evil,  to  have  been  a  growing  influence.  The  Indo- 
Iranian  race  in  the  highlands  of  Asia  worshipped  a  Divinity 
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of  the  clear  sky,  and  while  his  opponents  were  recognised 
as  actual  beings  they  were  a  confused  crowd  rather  than  a 
hostile  army;  the  demon  of  darkness  was  a  mere  rebel,  a 
mutinous  invader,  predestined  to  defeat.  With  separation 
of  its  two  elements  arose  a  fundamental  divergence  of  creed 
and  character.  For  India  the  demon  army  receded  and 
grew  dim;  for  Iran^  it  became  concentrated  in  the  person 
of  a  mighty  chief,  encamped  within  the  view  of  his  rival, 
and  during  the  whole  duration  of  earthly  existence  an  active 
and  dangerous  enemy  to  the  God  of  Light.  We  seem,  in 
these  words,  to  describe  mediaeval  Christianity  no  less  than 
Zoroastrianism,  and  the  reader  who  remembers  Paradise 
Lost  has  a  ready  clue  to  the  spirit  of  the  Persian  creed. 
The  Satan  whom  njost  people  think  they  find  in  the  Bible, 
but  whose  picture  is  really  drawn  by  Milton,  gives  the 
English  reader  a  wonderfully  close  approach  to  the  Ahriman, 
of  whom,  perhaps,  he  is  in  some  sense  a  descendant.^ 

Ahriman  is  not  a  mere  development  of  any  member  of  Rise  of  the 
the  Indian  demon  world  as  Ormazd  is  of  the  Indian  divine  fa|oriist"  " 
world.  He  is  a  new  discovery  of  the  mythologic  imagi- 
nation. Ormazd,  or  Ahura-Mazda — the  Great  Ahura  or 
Asura — is  Varuna  transferred  to  the  Persian  Heaven,  the 
God  of  Light,  of  Order,  more  deeply  moralised,  more  signi- 
ficantly righteous,  but  not  embodying  any  new  moral  idea. 
Varuna  is  indeed  rather  a  Vedic  than  an  Indian  god ;  ^  his 
character  in  later  Indian  religion  is  changed,  and  his  signifi- 
cance lost.     The  evolution  of  Indian  thought  was  divergent 

'  Iran  is  the  native  name  for  Persia  with  a  wider  significance,  and 
(at  all  events  as  used  here)  an  implied  contrast  with  Turan,  the  generic 
name  of  the  barbarous  Turanian  races.  The  contrast  becomes  almost  an 
earthly  reflex  of  that  between  Ormazd  and  Ahriman. 

^  The  idea  is  suggested  to  any  reader  of  the  Bundahis,  a  book  of  un- 
certain date,  which  we  may  remember  as  at  once  the  Genesis  and  Apoca- 
lypse of  the  Persian  Bible,  although  being  of  much  later  date  it  is  not 
included  in  the  Avesta  proper.  (Volume  v.  in  the  precious  collection  of 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East). 

'  A  Vedic  scholar,  Hermann  Oldenberg,  thinks  it  hardly  too  much  to 
say  (Die  Religion  des  Veda,  1894,  p.  32,  note)  that  the  Vedic  Varuna  stands 
nearer  to  Ormazd  than  to  the  Varuna  of  a  later  date. 
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from  that  idea  of  righteousness  which  the  early  hymns  to 
some  extent  recognise  in  him.  The  evolution  of  Persian 
thought  was  altogether  convergent  with  it ;  so  that  we  may 
recognise  the  God  of  Righteousness,  on  Persian  soil,  as  the 
heir  and  representative  of  the  God  of  Order  in  the  Aryan 
Punjaub.  His  antagonist,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  Indian 
representative.  Ahriman  is  a  mythic  shadow  of  Ormazd.^ 
He  is  the  offspring  of  the  logical  spirit  wedded  to  the  sense 
of  religion,  a  product  of  the  same  character  as  the  dark 
underworld  below  the  earth  invented  to  balance  the  bright 
sky  above  it.  The  abyss  of  light  is  a  reality,  the  abyss 
of  darkness  is  an  inference.  Such  is  the  relation  of  the 
Iranian  Ahriman  to  the  Aryan  "great  Ahura"  who  was 
transformed  from  a  God  of  Order  to  a  God  of  Righteousness 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  an  almost  equivalent  antagonist. 
Note  that  it  is  not  the  Indian  God  of  Battle  who 
becomes  the  representative  of  a  holy  war.  The  hymns 
to  Indra  bring  before  us  no  mighty  rival,  sharing  his 
distinction  and  defining  his  energy.  Ormazd  is  not  a 
fighter,  but  a  i-esolute  and  unchanging  opponent.  He 
awaits  victory,  but  organises  a  long  war,  we  may  say  a 
crusade.  Most  heroes  of  legendary  lore  triumph  over  some 
incarnation  of  malignant  powei",  or  some  guardian  of  hidden 
wealth,  but  when  we  turn' to  the  Persian  faith  we  find  these 
desultory  and  episodic  skirmishes  transformed  to  a  pro- 
longed and  almost  equal  conflict,  a  war  between  mighty 
rivals,  a  war  which  fills  and  even  transcends  the  earthly 
history  of  humanity.  For  the  creation  of  the  material 
universe  is  itself  a  result  of  the  discovery,  by  the  Evil  Being, 
of  his  antagonist  and  future  conqueror ;  it  is  erected  by 
Ormazd  as  a  bastion  between  the  worlds  of  good  and  evil,  of 
light  and  darkness — a  profound  and  pregnant  idea  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  return.     And  all  that  is  called 

1  "  Tout-ce  que  or^era  Ormazd  deviendrala  mire  de  son  effort  (i.e.  that 
of  Ahriman),  sa  m^ohancet^  est  organis^e  par  la  bont^  d'Ormazd." — 
Ormazd  et  Ahrimwn  (Darmesteter,  former  quotation  continued). 
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into  existence  by  Ormazd  becomes  the  object  of  an  inverted 
imitation  on  the  part  of  his  opponent,  so  that  we  must 
think  of  good  and  evil  as  opposed  symmetrically  throughout 
all  existence. 

Hence  we  may  discern,  in  the  most  characteristic  ex-  Moral 
pressions  of  Persian  belief,  a  reverence  for  all  the  active  and  [helderof 
strenuous  virtues  of  man  in  striking  contrast  not  only  with  Amagon- 
the  passivity  of  India  but  also  with  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  world,  for  it  is  the  opponent  of  all  asceticism. 
"  We    worship    Strength   and   Prosperity   and    Might   and 
Victory  and   Glory  and   Vigour."^     Most  people  worship 
these  things  in  some  sense,  but  we  could  hardly  match  this 
naive  avowal  of  the  Zendavesta  from  the  sacred  scriptures 
of  any  other  nation.     It  is  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  moral 
sphere  to  the  ideal  of  the  Buddhist  monk ;  it  inverts  the 
aims  which  culminated  in  Nirvana.     It  is  the  foe  of  the 
spirit  of  the   cloister  in   all    places  and    at  all    times ;    in 
modern  dialect  its  watchword  is  "religion  in  common  life" 
— religion  for  the  soldier,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
the  lawyer,  the  farmer  :  the  religion  which  claims  adherence 
from  every  worker  by  hand  or  brain.     An  episode  given  by 
Herodotus  from  the  struggle  of  Persia  with  Greece,  com- 
pared  with   one   already   touched   on   in   a   great   war   in 
India,  brings  out  the  contrasted  ideals,  showing  us  on  the 
one    hand    a    warrior    who   on   the   battlefield    avows   his 
dread  of  success,  and  on  the  other  one  who  weeps  to  dis- 
cover its  impossibility.      When  the  invading  Persian  army 
gathered  up  its  shattered  strength  for  its  last  struggle  at 
Plataea  after  the  departure  of  Xerxes,  a  banquet  given  by 

^  Zendavesta,  translated  by  James  Darmesteter,  Sacred  Boohs  of  the 
East,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  30.  This  Iranian  Bible,  which  should  properly  be 
referred  to  as  the  Avesta,  fills  three  volumes  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  viz.,  iv.,  xxiii.,  xxxi.  The  Bundahis,  its  necessary  complement,  is 
vol.  V.  The  reader  is  requested  to  remember  that  the  extracts  given 
here,  though  never  changing  the  words  of  the  text  (and  of  course 
adding  none),  do  not  necessarily  retain  them  all,  where  condensation 
seems  to  clear  the  meaning,  and  that  for  the  same  reason  these  extracts 
are  not  always  entirely  continuous  even  when  they  contain  no  marks  of 
omission. 
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the  friendly  Thebans  brought  Greek  and  Persian  side  by 
side,  and  left  on  the  page  of  the  historian  an  expressive 
utterance  of  this  yearning  after  achievement.  "  See'st  thou 
this  host?"  asks  the  Persian  noble,  addressing  his  Greek 
neighbour.  "  All  shortly  shall  perish,  and  leave  but  a  few 
survivors  from  the  vast  multitude."  "Surely,"  urges  his 
neighbour,  "thou  shouldst  communicate  this  knowledge  to 
the  general  of  the  army."  "  My  friend,"  answers  the  Persian, 
with  a  flood  of  tears,  "the  effort  were  in  vain.  This  is 
the  curse  of  life,  with  abundant  knowledge  to  accomplish 
nothing."^  Arjuna,  it  will  be  remembered,  felt  in  similar 
circumstances  that  the  curse  of  life  was  to  accomplish  much. 
The  defeat  which  would  have  been  hailed  by  the  Indian 
as  relieving  him  from  a  burden  of  responsibility  was  an 
occasion  for  the  Persian  of  lament  on  the  futility — not 
merely  the  disaster — of  human  experience.  In  that  lament 
we  discern  clearly  the  aim  of  the  historic  nation  ;  we  feel 
ourselves  among  the  people  whose  rise  marks  the  start  of 
the  narrative  of  civilised  human  life,  as  a  single  sequence  of 
connected  events.  When  we  turn  from  India  to  Persia  we 
have  crossed  the  barrier  that  separates  the  men  who  breathe 
philosophy  from  the  men  who  make  history.  On  that  side 
no  chronology,  no  definiteness,  no  narrative.  On  this  every- 
thing is  definite,  everything  is  expressed  in  terms  of  time 
and  space,  of  event  and  circumstance.  There  the  ideal  is 
resignation,  silence,  repose ;  here  it  is  courage,  speech,  un- 
remitting energy.  The  two  ideals  divide  the  moral  sphere 
between  them ;  every  conceivable  object  of  admiration  groups 
itself  round  one  or  the  other  pole. 
The  The  ideal  for  Man,  in  Persia  as  elsewhere,  must  be  the 

religion  of  jjeal   of  God.     Ormazd,   like  the   Hebrew  Jehovah,  is   a 
Creator ;  he  is  proclaimed  as  such  on  rock-hewn  inscriptions 

1  ixSlurt)  Sk  dSivTj  iarl  tCov  iv  i,v0p<iiroi.ffi  aUri),  ttoWA  ippoviovra  /itiSevis 
Kfiwrieiv  (Herodotus,  ix.  i6).  The  way  in  which  Herodotus  mentions  the 
name  of  his  informant,  and  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  said  to  have  told 
others  what  he  told  the  historian,  surely  justify  us  in  believing  that  we 
have  here  a  genuine  Persian  utterance. 
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not  less  emphatically  than  on  the  sacred  page.  "  Ormazd  is 
a  mighty  God,"  says  Darius  on  the  rocks  of  Persepolis; 
"  he  has  made  this  Earth,  that  Heaven ;  he  has  made  Man  ; 
he  has  made  the  satisfaction  of  Man "  ^ — a  declaration 
vividly  illustrated  by  the  text  of  the  Avesta,  where  Ormazd 
invites  his  prophet  to  "  Demand  of  me,  who  am  the 
Maker."  2  If  God  is  the  Maker,  so  must  Man  be.  And 
thus,  while  India  presents  the  religion  of  Resignation,  Persia 
presents  the  religion  of  Will — the  religion  which  seeks  every- 
where to  impress  personality  on  the  world  of  things,  and  sees 
the  Universe  of  Being  as  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  choice. 
A  spirit  of  keen  activity  penetrates  the  whole  world  of  duty ; 
every  faculty  is  to  be  kept  at  the  highest  point;  all  that 
opposes  itself  to  energetic  life  is  seen  as  a  spiritual  foe ; 
thus  even  protracted  sleep  is  the  work  of  the  female  demon 
Bushyasta  with  her  "  long  hands "  holding  men  back  from 
vigorous  exertion. 8  All  that  is  not  good  is  an  enemy  of 
good.  Death  is  to  the  righteous  the  entrance  into  eternal 
joy,  yet  Death  itself  is  to  this  vivid,  life-loving  religion 
an  object  of  horror.  The  double  feeling  thus  aroused  is 
brought  out  in  the  account  of  the  pilgrimage  of  the  faithful 
soul  *  who  has  "  come  from  the  material  world  to  the  world 
of  the  spirit,  from  the  decaying  world  into  the  undecaying." 
Even  in  those  raptures  there  is  a  tone  of  solemnity,  of  awe, 
in  the  reference  to  Death.  "  How  didst  thou  depart  this 
life,  thou  holy  man  ?  "  he  is  asked  by  one  who  is  gone  before, 
with  a  pathetic  glance  backward  to  the  homely  pleasures 
of  Earth.  "  How  didst  thou  come  from  the  abodes  full  of 
cattle,  and  full  of  wishes  and  enjoyments  of  love.?"  And 
Ormazd    interposes   to    keep   that   reminiscence    unspoken. 

'  The  inscription  is  given  by  Professor  Browne  {A  Literary  History  of 
Persia,  1902,  pp.  93,  94).  The  passage  in  the  text  was  taken  from  Abel 
Hovelaoque  1' Avesta,  Zoroasire  etle  MazdHsme  (1880),  p.  171. 

2  S.  B.  E.  iv.  204,  206. 

'  Bushyasta  is  the  demon  who  prompts  Dr.  Watts's  excuse  to  the 
sluggard.  "Sleep,"  she  says,  "oh,  poor  man;  the  time''  (for  waking) 
"  has  not  yet  come  "  (lUd.  p.  197)- 

*  Ibid,  xxiii.  314-318. 

H 
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"  Ask  him  not — him  who  hast  just  gone  the  dreary  way,  full 
of  fear  and  distress,  where  the  soul  and  the  body  separate." 
It  is  the  way  on  which  man  tastes  more  bliss  than  all  that 
is  enjoyed  in  the  life  that  is  ended :  but  there  is  a  horror  in 
the  thought  that  it  is  the  way  of  Death.  The  body  is  no 
burden  which  it  is  a  release  to  lay  down.  There  is  a  solemn 
shudder  in  the  thought  of  that  divorce  even  in  the  blessed- 
ness of  Heaven. 
Reverence  Among  ancient  peoples,  if  we  except  Egypt,  we  could  not 

dustry.  set  another  beside  Iran  in  respect  for  work.  The  baleful 
shadow  of  slavery  lay  across  every  kind  of  industry  for  the 
classical  races ;  as  did  that  cast  by  the  aspiration  after 
Nirvana  ibr  the  races  of  India.  The  Greek  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Indian  on  the  other,  alike  despise  all  manual 
exertion.  Hellenism  marks  it  as  the  badge  of  slavery. 
Pantheism  avoids  it  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Holiness. 
By  Iran,  as  by  Egypt,  it  was  regarded  from  what  we  may 
call  a  modern  point  of  view.  The  worshippers  of  Ormazd 
were  bound  to  the  duties  of  the  peasant  as  much  as  to 
those  of  the  warrior.  Far  more,  indeed,  of  their  scriptur'es 
are  directed  towards  the  duties  of  patient  inglorious  toil 
than  towards  the  equipment  of  the  hero.  Thrift  is  enjoined 
as  the  reverence  due  to  industry.  "Ahura  Mazda,"  the 
pious  Persian  confesses,  "  does  not  allow  us  to  waste  any- 
thing of  labour  that  we  may  have,  not  even  so  much  thread 
as  a  maid  lets  fall  in  spinning."  i  The  reverence  for  toil  is 
not  confined  to  their  sacred  scriptures ;  it  appears  in  a  kind 
of  literature  where  we  least  expect  to  find  it.  In  the  great 
Persian  epic^  no  figure  of  prince  or  noble  is  more  heroic 
than  that  of  the  blacksmith  Gaveh,  whose  leathern  apron, 
set  with  gold  and  gems,  increased  by  every  successive  Persian 
monarch,  becomes  the  standard  of  Persia,  and  from  whom 
the  proudest  are  glad  to  claim  descent.  It  is  this  son  of 
lowly  toil  who  resists  the  tyrant  Zohak  and  sets  the  glorious 

1  S.  B.  E.  iv.  66. 

■'  The  Sliah  Nama,  i.e.  Book  of  Kings. 
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Feridun  upon  the  throne.  Zohak  has  permitted  the  demon 
to  kiss  his  shoulders,  and  from  each  kiss  has  sprung  a  ser- 
pent, to  whose  hunger  the  miserable  people  over  whom  he 
has  usurped  dominion  are  compelled  to  furnish  a  tribute ; 
for  these  creatures  feed  only  on  human  brains.  The  two 
sons  of  the  blacksmith  have  been  seized  upon  as  their  prey, 
but  his  fierce  indignation  compels  their  restitution  and 
initiates  a  revolt,  in  which  the  demon  usurper  perishes,  and 
a  member  of  the  lawful  dynasty  is  placed  upon  the  throne. 
The  apron  of  toil  has  become  the  symbol  of  victory,  and  the 
sacredness  of  work  is  emblazoned  in  a  national  standard. 

Agriculture  is  the  typical  example  of  industry  for  an  The 
early  people ;  and  seems  naturally  represented  as  a  sort  of  o^'Agricui- 
espousal  between  the  active  powers  of  Man  and  the  Earth  '">■«  a  pre- 

.  .  1    •  i_  paration 

yearning  to  bring  forth  her  fruits.  The  Earth  is  to  be  to  for 
the  husbandman  as  a  loving  bride.  "  Unhappy  is  the  land  ^  "°  '^"^ 
that  has  long  lain  unsown,  and  wants  a  husbandman,  as 
a  fair  maiden  a  husband."  ^  And  the  evil  powers  seem  to 
regard  the  efforts  of  the  husbandman  with  a  sort  of 
adulterous  jealousy.  When  wheat  is  coming  up  "  it  is  as 
though  hot  iron  were  turned  in  the  throats  of  the  demons."^ 
The  place  "  where  the  Earth  feels  most  happy  "  is  the  place 
whereon  "  one  of  the  faithful  erects  a  house,  with  a  priest 
within,  with  cattle,  with  wife,  child,  and  good  herds ;  where 
the  cattle  thrive,  where  the  dog  thrives,  the  wife  and  child 
and  every  blessing  of  life ;  where  one  of  the  faithful  cultivates 
much  corn,  grass,  and  fruit ;  where  he  waters  ground  that  is 
too  dry,  or  dries  ground  that  is  too  wet."^  The  warrior  had 
no  more  honour  than  "  the  thrifty  tiller  of  the  soil,"  an  ex- 
pression often  recurring,  and  apparently  designating  the  type 
of  an  honourable  layman.  In  a  moment  of  solemn  worship 
we  find  a  desire  to  approach  (in  thought  we  must  suppose), 
"  the  farmhouse  of  the  holy  cattle-breeding  man ; "  *  and  the 
sluggard   is  denounced   with  a  sort  of  eighteenth  century 

1  S.  B.  E.  iv.  29.  2  Ibid.  p.  31. 

^  Ihid.  p.  23.  *  Ibid.  xxxi.  341. 
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sternness — "  O  man  who  doth  not  till  the  Earth  of  Zoroaster, 
ever  shalt  thou  stand  at  the  door  of  the  stranger  among 
those  who  beg  for  bread,  and  wait  there  for  the  refuse  that 
is  brought  to  thee."  ^  The  idea  of  agriculture  as  an  espousal 
between  Earth  and  Man  readily  passes  into  a  love  of  country ; 
sympathy  with  the  soil  creates  reverence  for  the  native  land. 
In  Persia  we  first  come  on  the  feeling  of  patriotism  associated 
not  as  among  other  ancient  races  with  the  unity  of  a  tribe 
or  city,  but  with  geographical  outline,  as  in  the  modem 
world.  "  I  have  made  every  land  dear  to  its  people,  even 
if  it  had  no  charms  whatever  in  it,"  Ormazd  is  made  to 
address  Zoroaster.^  The  statement  is  inapplicable  to  the 
wandering  races  of  the  early  world ;  its  value  lies  in  its 
description  of  the  writer's  own  people  and  country.  In 
the  sacred  writings  "the  house,  the  borough,  the  town,  the 
country"  are  catalogued  in  numerous  references  as  if  in  the 
modern  spirit  of  territorial  allotment.  The  idea  of  a  Nation 
is  one  which  we  constantly  approach,  but  as  often  feel  it 
premature ;  what  we  confront  is  not  a  Nation  but  an  Empire. 
Still  the  approach  is  made.  The  Fravashis,  or  spirits  of  the 
faithful  departed,  retain  their  love  of  their  own  land ;  it  is 
their  work  to  watch  over  it  and  guard  it  from  the  influences 
of  drought  and  of  foreign  foes;  they  come  flying  to  the 
sovereign  who  invokes  them  "  as  if  they  were  well-winged 
birds."  ^.  Except  in  our  Bible,  no  other  ancient  scripture 
celebrates  a  Pleasant  Land.  The  feeling  seems  to  linger  in 
the  country  still.  "  This  is  Persia !  "  was  the  exclamation  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm's  guides  when,  on  his  mission  to  the  court,* 
they  reached  a  verdant  valley  in  the  mountains,  fragrant 
with  the  odour  of  hyacinths  and  roses,  and  murmurous  with 
the  waters  of  cascades.  The  salt  desert  they  had  just  crossed 
formed  no  less  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  no  region 
appeared  worthy   of  the  name  of  Iran  but  one   that  was 

^  S.  B  E.  iv.  30.  2  lUd.  iv.  3.  3  xbid.  xxili.  196. 

*  In  1810.     He  left  an  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  account  of 
the  mission  in  his  anonymous  Sketches  of  Persia. 
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hallowed  by  the  liberality  of  nature.  The  feeling  is  allied 
to  a  far  more  modern  sense  of  patriotism  than  anything  in 
Greece  or  Rome.  Is  there  any  connection  between  it  and 
the  fact  of  Persia  being  the  only  monarchy  of  our  own  time 
which  is  older  than  Christianity?  The  monarch  and  the 
nation  are  correlatives,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  age  of  city 
life  we  have  one  people  who  approach  national  unity  has 
surely  some  connection  with  the  fact  that  their  monarchy 
has  a  successor  to-day  who  inherits  his  title  and  much  of 
his  dominions. 

Industry  is  not  the  only  unclassical  virtue  which  takes  The 
a  large  part  in  thePei'sian  ideal;  truthfulness  is  here  no  less  of  Truth, 
emphatic  a  claim  than  industry.  It  is  n»t  a  duty  inculcated  ^n^erlty 
by  all  religions.  Perhaps  we  might  say  that  veracity  is 
not,  in  the  same  sense  as  kindness,  a  natural  duty.  So 
much  as  cleaves  to  the  idea  of  personal  devotion  must  be  a 
part  of  any  moral  ideal,  but  this  is  as  often  the  foe  as  the 
ally  of  veracity.  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbour "  might  be  so  inculcated  as  to  open  the 
door  to  falsehood  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  an 
interested  hearer  might  extort  from  it  the  apparent  per- 
mission to  bear  false  witness  either  for  a  neighbour  or  against 
an  enemy.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  only  ancient  religion 
which  guards  against  such  a  perversion  is  the  Persian.^ 
With  the  sense  of  a  great  spiritual  conflict — a  struggle 
against  invisible  enemies — deceit  rises  to  an  importance 
which  it  could  never  possess  when  contemplated  as  mere 
failure  of  accuracy.  Falsehood  is  an  act  of  treason  against 
the  Divine  Being.  From  rock-hewn  inscription  and  the 
page  of  sacred  scriptui'e  alike  its  testimony  is  borne. 
Darius,  says  the  Behistun  insci-iption,^  was  favoured  by 
Ormazd  "  because  he  was  liot  a  heretic,  nor  a  tyrant,  nor 

^  The  code  of  Manu  sternly  denounces  false  witness  but  allows  of 
falsehood  for  a  good  object. 

^  A  record  of  brilliant  victories  and  horrible  cruelties  carved  by  Darius 
on  the  face  of  a  lofty  rock  on  the  Zagros  range.  It  was  deciphered  by 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  believes  it  to  date  from  the  year  516  B.C. 
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a  liar,"  and  the  same  inscription  devotes  to  utter  perdition 
"the  man  who  is  a  liar"  under  his  successors.  When  we 
turn  to  the  Avesta  we  find  the  command,  "Break  not 
the  contract  which  thou  hast  entered  into  with  one  of 
the  faithful  or  the  unfaithful."  Here  our  commandment 
is  expanded ;  the  Persian  is  forbidden  to  bear  false  witness 
against  his  enemy.  The  claim  of  truthfulness  is  imper- 
sonated in  a  deity  whose  office  it  is  to  watch  over  the 
dealings  of  man  with  man,  and  avenge  all  falsehood  and 
treachery,  with  heretic  and  orthodox  alike.  Mithra,  the 
god  to  whom  this  office  is  assigned,  a  representative  of 
the  revealing  light,  is  at  once  the  eldest  of  the  gods 
and  their  latest  survivor.  His  name  occurs  in  the  Rig- 
veda  long  before  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call 
ancient  history  begins,  and  again  some  centuries  after  its 
conclusion  the  name  emerges  into  prominence,  and  the 
mysteries  of  Mithra  appear  as  a  rival  to  the  dawning  faith 
of  modern  Europe.^  He  was  the  comrade  of  Varuna,  the 
earliest  god  of  the  Aryan  race ;  and  when  Paganism  made 
its  last  stand  against  Christianity,  he  was  the  claimant  for 
the  worship  finally  attracted  to  Christ.  There  was  a  time 
in  which  a  keen  observer  might  have  doubted  whether  the 
world  was  to  be  Mithraic  or  Christian.  And  no  member 
of  the  Greek  or  Roman  Pantheon  could  have  appealed  to 
the  generations  hungering  after  a  new  life  with  the  moral 
force  of  the  god  in  whom  the  Persian  saw  embodied  the 
claim  of  Truth.  He  was.  an  avenger  of  all  betrayal,  the 
guardian  of  open  and  fair  dealing,  the  upholder  of  that 
in  man  which  man  can  trust.  "The  ruffian  who  lies  to 
Mithra,"  the  Avesta  tells  us,  "  brings  death  upon  the  whole 
country."  No  strength  or  agility  makes  up  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  support  of  the  God  of  Truth ;  no  skill  can 
give  a  true  aim  to  the  weapons  of  the  deceiver."  "  The 
spear  that  the  foe  of  Mithra  flings   darts    backward  .  .  . 

'  "  Mithra,  ce  dieu  puissant  qui  un  instant  disputa  au  Christ  Tempire 
du  monde"  (Darmesteter,  Ormazd  et  Ahriman,  p.  21). 
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even  though  his  spear  be  truly  aimed  it  makes  no  wound." 
"  Mithra  upholds  the  columns  of  the  lofty  house,  and 
makes  its  pillars  solid;  he  sets  the  battle  a-going,  and 
stands  against  armies  in  battle.  .  .  .  Sad  is  the  abode 
unprovided  with  children,  where  abide  men  who  lie  unto 
Mithra."  ^  "  All  power  of  discernment,  all  the  sight  of 
the  eyes,  the  hearing  of  the  ears,  is  from  him ;  he  is  the 
Reveal er,  the  witness  to  all  truth;  he  takes  sight  from  the 
eyes,  hearing  from  the  ears  of  those  who  have  misused  their 
sight  and  hearing  to  the  confusion  of  another.  He  watches 
with  a  discriminating  care  over  graduated  claim ;  Mithra " 
■ — or  the  contract — "is  twenty-fold  between  friends,  fifty- 
fold  between  husband  and  wife,  a  hundred-fold  between 
father  and  son,  a  thousand-fold  between  nations."  ^  It  is 
striking  to  come  upon  a  recognition  of  the  duty  of  nation 
to  nation,  of  which  modern  Europe  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  working  out  the  practical  application,  in  a  writing  of  at 
least  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  duty  of  truth  is  felt  in  a  higher  sense  than  that  of  and  as 
sincerity.     The  adherent  of  this  religion  must  not  only  say  « objective 
the  thing  he  believes,  but  believe  the  thing  that  is  true,  "^e^'^y- 
The  Indian  thought  of  God  is  that  He  is  to  be  described 
only  by  No,  no.      To  the  Persian,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
word   reveals   as   the    light    reveals ;    with   the   idea   of  a 
primordial   conflict    emerges   the   idea   of  loyalty  to   that 
revelation.       If    two    mighty    rivals    are    contesting    the 
sovereignty  of  the   universe  the  worshipper   has   to   resist 
as  well  as  to  adore;  to  protest  against  illegitimate  claim, 
against  false  belief.     Doubt  was  familiar  long  before — we 
may  discover  traces   of  it  in  the  Rigveda;^  but  here  we 

^  8.  B.  E.  xxiii.  120-129. 

^  Ihid.  xxiii.  149-150.  "A  fair  recognition  of  the  jus  gentium,"  says 
Darmesteter. 

^  "  Grant  us  faith  "  is  a  prayer  (Rigveda,  ix.  151),  and  the  noun  used 
here,  Craddh^,  seems  identical  with  our  creed.  Who  can  tell  us  the  true 
path  to  the  Divine  Beings  ?  asks  another  seeker  (200,  5).  Some,  we  learn 
from  the  same  source,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  Indra, 
a  species  of  Atheism  which  opens  a  long  vista  of  doubt. 
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come  upon  the  duty  of  denial.  We  find  ourselves  for  the 
first  time  on  the  track  of  a  "  false  religion,"  The  Persian 
scriptures  would  be  unintelligible  without  this  conception. 
They  imply  a  long  controversial  background ;  they  exhibit 
that  reverted  gaze  of  belief  upon  itself  which  comes  late 
in  the  history  of  a  faith.  "  There  are  five  sins,"  says  the 
Persian  scripture,  "which  make  a  man  a  Peshotanu"  (i.e. 
a  criminal  liable  to  certain  severe  punishment);  "the  first 
is  when  a  man  teaches  one  of  the  faithful  another  faith, 
another  law,  and  leads  him  astray."^  And  again:  "O 
Maker  of  the  material  world,  thou  holy  one,  what  is  it  that 
brings  in  the  unseen  power  of  death.''"  "It  is,"  answers 
Ormazd,  "the  man  who  teaches  a  wrong  religion."^  It 
is  not  that  they  have  confused  the  transient  with  the 
Etei-nal,  the  many  with  the  One.  It  is  that  in  a  Holy 
War  they  have  taken  the  wrong  side. 

For  the  leader  of  the  hosts  of  righteousness  is  not  a 
mere  god  of  battle.  He  is  a  God  of  Order;  we  may  say 
in  modern  language  a  God  of  Progress.  The  visible 
universe,  in  the  Indian  view  a  mystic  growth,  the  origin 
of  which  is  lost  in  immeasurable  remoteness,  is  in  the 
Persian  as  definitely  the  work  of  an  architect  as  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.  In  this  sense  Creation  is  to  Indian  imagina- 
tion inconceivable.  The  Highest,  it  may  be,  knows  the 
mystery  of  the  emergence  of  Cosmos  from  Chaos,  "  or  per- 
haps even  He  knows  it  not."^  The  Persian  Genesis,  on 
the  other  hand,  gives  a  record  of  Creation  more  definite 
than  much  modern  history.*  Earthly  existence  is  com- 
prised in  a  great  year  comprising  twelve  thousand  ordinary 
years,  of  which  it  does  not  fill  quite  one  half.  The  first 
season  is  one  of  pure  spiritual  existence ;  it  is  not  clear 
how   the    three    millenniums    which    compose    it   are    dis- 


1  jS.  B.  E.  iv.  176.     The  elaborate  ritualism  of  a  large  part  of  the  Avesta 
may  be  taken  as  a  pronouncement  against  heresy. 
"  Ibid.  iv.  195. 
'  See  above,  pp.  69,  70. 
*  The  following  account  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  Bundahis,  S.  B.  E.  v. 
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tinguished  from  the  preceding  eternity.  The  worlds  of 
light  and  darkness  are  independent  and  separate,  each 
under  its  own  ruler,  but  while  the  world  of  darkness  is 
ignorant  of  the  light,  the  world  of  light  is  naturally 
cognisant  of  the  darkness.  The  second  triad  begins  the 
great  duel.  Ahriman  becomes  conscious  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Light,  and  his  knowledge  and  enmity  awaken 
together.  Rejecting  Ormazd's  offer  of  peace,  he  is  ad- 
mitted as  party  to  a  contract  by  which  it  is  decided 
that  the  rest  of  the  great  year  shall  be  occupied  by  the 
war  of  which  the  God  of  Light  alone  knows  the  issue. 
The  remainder  of  this  second  season  is  occupied  by  Ormazd 
in  the  creation  of  the  material  universe,  which  is  thus  a 
direct  result  of  the  awakened  hostility  of  Ahriman;  a 
bastion,  as  it  were,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  world  of  light. 
The  second  half  of  the  great  year  thus  finds  man's  home 
prepared  for  him,  and  includes  the  whole  period  of  his 
mortal  existence,  which,  according  to  this  chronology,  would 
close  in  a.d.  2371.  The  conflict  intensifies  as  its  conclusion 
draws  near;  visions  of  horror  thicken,  and  herald  visions 
of  splendour  closing  the  storm  of  Winter,  and  announcing 
an  eternal  Spring.  The  material  universe  is  to  be  swept 
away  as  the  victorious  warrior  hangs  up  his  helmet  and 
spear.  It  was  called  into  existence  from  the  necessities  of 
warfare,  and  with  these  it  ends.  The  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect  need  it  no  longer. 

Human  history,  thus  set  in  a  framework  of  supernatural  Persia 

starts 

event,  might  seem  in  danger  of  being  dwarfed  by  its  setting.  European 
How  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  is  shown  in  the  decision  "^'°'"^' 
of  Hegelji  that  with  Persia  history  takes  its  start.  In  the 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  he  wrote  history  has  made 
a  vast  progress,  and  his  assertion  may  be  thought  by  those 
whom  Egypt  has  taught  to  reckon  in  millenniums  rather 
than  centuries  to  have  lost  its  validity.  For  the  change  is  not 
one  of  extent  merely ;  the  nineteenth  century  saw  a  change 

^  Vorletvmgen  iiber  die  Philosophie  der  Gesohiohte.    Works,  is.  211. 
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by  which  history,  we  may  say,  has  passed  from  the  domain 
of  literature  to  that  of  science.  It  meets  no  longer  a  selec- 
tive touch,  it  is  held  in  a  collective  grasp ;  and  if  we  are 
fully  to  appreciate  the  scope  of  Hegel's  remark  we  must 
make  in  imagination  a  slight  return  towards  the  state  of 
mind  *in  which  Milton  wrote  in  his  History  of  Britain^ 
concerning  some  battle  in  a.d.  800,  "  Such  bickerings  to 
recomit  what  more  worth  is  it  than  to  chronicle  the  wars 
of  Kites  or  Crows  flocking  and  fighting  in  the  Air  ?  "  The 
poet  gives  the  scholar's  view  of  history  in  exaggeration, 
perhaps  in  caricature;  the  philosopher  expresses  what  is 
true  in  it.  Milton's  was  the  greatest  genius  ever  turned 
towards  history,  yet  that  sentence  from  his  pen  is,  in  our 
day,  rejected  by  every  one.  The  observer  who  recorded 
anything  about  a  battle  between  kites  and  crows  which 
naturalists  did  not  know  already  would  be  felt  to  have 
made  an  addition  to  that  study  of  which  history  is  but 
the  last  chapter.  Nevertheless  it  is  still  permissible  to 
emphasise  the  Memorabilia  of  the  past.  When  we  repeat 
that  with  Persia  history  begins,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny 
to  previous  ages  life  worthy  of  deep  study ;  such  study  has 
occupied  no  small  proportion  of  the  intellectual  energy  of 
our  time.  But  it  remains  true  that^  as  a  continuous  narra- 
tive, binding  the  life  of  ancient  Asia  with  that  of  modern 
Europe,  history  begins  with  Persia. 
by  bestow-  "  The  battle  of  Marathon,"  says  a  thinker  who  has  no 
Sfnrbm""  special  sympathy  with  Greece,^  "  is  even  for  English  history 
uSf"on'  ™ore  important  than  the  battle  of  Hastings.  If  the  issue 
Greece.  of  that  day  had  been  different,  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons 
might  still  have  been  wandering  in  the  woods."  India,  as 
much  richer  in  thought  than  Persia  as  it  is  wider  in  extent, 
has  in  this  sense  nothing  to  do  with  us.  One  might  remem- 
ber every  important  historical  fact  which  is  known  to  all 
readers,  and  forget  the  very  existence  of  that  vast  peninsula 
and  ancient  civilisation.     When  we  turn  to  the  only  other 

I  Prose  Works,  v.  304,  ed.  1853.        2  J.  S.  Mill,  Dissertations,  li.  283. 
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Aryan  people  of|  Asia,  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  familiar  names  and  imperishable  memories.  The 
change,  as  a  matter  of  geography  or  of  race,  is  as  if  we  had 
quitted  England  for  Wales ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
historian  we  have  crossed  an  ocean.  On  that  side  we  guess 
at  chronology,  and  think  ourselves  fortunate  if  we  can  be 
sure  of  a  century ;  on  this  we  reach  a  domain  where  events 
pregnant  for  all  time  mark  out  a  year.  We  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  say  that  India  has  no  history ;  we  may  add  with 
the  same  one-sided  truth  that  the  student  of  modern  life 
may  ignore  all  that  happened  in  the  ancient  world  till  he 
comes  to  the  race  that  worshipped  Ormazd  and  dreaded 
Ahriman.  It  is  natural  that  believers  in  rival  deities 
should  start  the  history  of  the  world.  We  might  indeed 
fancy  that  to  struggle  energetically  against  all  that  is  re- 
garded as  wrong  would  be  to  struggle  against  nothing  else, 
but  experience  disappoints  many  pleasing  anticipations, 
and  this  among  them.  If  war  is  enthroned  in  heaven  it 
cannot  but  be  consecrated  on  earth.  To  accept  the  con- 
flict against  evil  as  the  business  of  life  is  to  initiate  much 
conflict  besides ;  to  regard  the  Divine  monarch  as  a  con- 
queror is  to  enthrone  conquest  as  the  ideal  of  earthly  rule. 
Thus  Persia  becomes  the  first  conqueroj'  that  history  re- 
members. Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  are  in  comparison  for- 
gotten. From  the  "  prehistoric  "  history  that  is  deciphered 
from  inscriptions  and  reconstructed  from  the  debris  of  buried 
buildings,  we  return  when  we  speak  the  name  of  Persia  to  the 
history  of  historians.  Xerxes  is  almost  as  familiar  to  us  as 
an  English  king;  there  are  indeed  but  few  monarchs  in 
the  world's  history  with  whom  ordinary  readers  are  better 
acquainted.  Before  his  appearance  on  European  soil  we  have 
isolated  facts,  combined  by  more  or  less  vague  surmise ;  after 
that  event  the  story  of  the  nations  is  consecutive,  coherent, 
organic.  The  events  connected  with  his  name  are  almost 
the  most  important  which  ever  happened.  No  other  record 
condenses  into  so  narrow  a  space  the  destiny  of  states,  the 
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lessons  of  national  experience,  the  image  of  colossal  aims, 
and  defeats  no  less  vast.  It  starts  what,  if  we  ever  allow  the 
expression,  we  may  unquestionably  select  as  the  most  historic 
phase  of  history.  It  was  the  shock  of  Persian  invasion  which 
overcame  the  strong  mutual  repulsion  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  city  states,  and  welded  Greece,  for  the  moment,  into 
a  unity.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  yet  in  that  meteor  flash 
we  discern  the  beginning  of  all  in  the  ancient  that  is  most 
interesting  to  the  modern  world. 
The  Less  familiar  than  the  name  of  the  Persian  monarch,  but 

^ophet  °o  l^ss  significant,  is  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
of  Iran.!  religion.  But  it  introduces  us  to  a  strange  double  per- 
sonality. The  mythic  Zoroaster  is  a  mighty  magician,  an 
equal  antagonist  of  the  author  of  evil,  whom  he  overcomes 
by  weapons  both  physical  and  mental,  assailing  him  with 
"  stones  as  big  as  a  house,"  i  answering  his  riddles,  deadly 
as  those  of  the  Sphinx,  but  above  all  quenching  his  malign 
power  with  the  Holy  Word.  The  experience  of  the  actual 
Zarathustra  (to  give  him  his  native  name)  was  strikingly 
unlike  this  mythic  representation.  The  prophet  was  re- 
jected by  his  countrymen  as  "a  weak  and  pusillanimous 
man  "2 — a  term  of  opprobrium  which  surely  no  disciple 
would  ever  have  put  in  the  mouth  of  his  enemies,  and  one 
which  we  may  therefore  accept  as  having  been  applied  to 
an  actual  human  being.  In  him  the  description  given  by 
Isaiah  of  the  ideal  Israel  seems  wonderfully  realised — "  He 
was  despised  and  rejected  of  men."  Between  his  early 
despondency  and  his  martyrdom  there  does  indeed  inter- 
vene a  period  of  brilliant  success,  if  we  can  call  it  success 
for  such  a  one  to  have  his  religion  propagated  by  the 
sword,  as  was  the  case  under  his  royal  convert  Vishtasp.* 
But  the  dejection  of  his  Gathas — a  book  to  be  remem- 
bered in   companionship  with  the   Lamentations  ascribed 

1  5.  B.  E.  iv.  210. 
^  Ibid.  xxxi.  II. 

'  Sometimes  identified  with  Hydaspes,  the  father  of  Darius,  but  not 
by  Jackson. 
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to  Jeremiah  ^ — remains  on  the  reader's  mind  as  his  deepest 
utterance,  while  the  only  element  common  to  both  pictures 
of  his  career  is  that  of  his  death  at  the  hands  of  fanatical 
invaders  of  opposite  blood  and  faith. 

It  is  difficult  to  combine  in  one  view  the  picture  of  The  actual 
Zoroaster's  triumph  over  the  violence  and  the  wiles  of 
Ahriman  and  that  of  his  rejection  by  his  countrymen, 
and  he  has  been  sublimated  into  a  myth  to  overcome 
the  difficulty.  But  the  latest  scholarship  restores  to  us 
as  the  centre  of  both  the  image  of  a  real  man,  finding 
his  place  in  the  early  daylight  of  history,  as  a  con- 
temporary of  Thales,  of  Draco,  and  approximately  of 
Buddha.  The  legendary  fame  which  enfolds  him  in  the 
mists  of  prehistoric  antiquity  may  be  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  passages  in  the  Avestan  scriptures  which  ascribe 
to  him  a  pre-natal  existence;  perhaps  also  to  the  fact,  of 
which  this  myth  may  be  regarded  as  a  popular  transla- 
tion, that  Zoroaster  is  the  representative  and  reformer  of 
a  creed  far  older  than  himself.  It  is  indeed,  as  has  been 
said  above,  to  the  first  uprising  of  the  creed  associated  with 
his  name,  that  some  scholars  have  traced  the  severance  of 
the  Iranians  from  the  Indians,  an  event  which  must  have 
taken  place  at  least  a  millennium  before  the  date — about 
660  B.C. — now  accepted  as  that  of  his  birth.^  So  much  un- 
questionable antithesis  of  thought  and  feeling  is  summed 
up  in  this  theory  that  we  may  confess  to  feeling  its  loss  a 
bereavement,  and  welcome  the  permission  to  retain  as  an 
instructive  parable  an  account  which,  as  a  narrative  of  facts, 
we  have  been  forced  to  surrender.     Zoroastrianism  being  a 

^  It  is  an  interesting,  though  perhaps  merely  accidental  coincidence, 
that  some  Syriac  and  Arabic  reports  make  Zoroaster  a  pupil  of  Jeremiah. 

'  See  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Ircm,  by  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson, 
1901,  pp.  15  and  174.  This  work,  a  wonderful  monument  of  industry  and 
learning,  is  the  authority  for  any  statement  made  here  about  the  prophet 
and  not  otherwise  accounted  for  ;  it  must  be  accepted  as  having  finally 
rescued  him  from  the  region  of  myth  to  which  the  critical  spirit  of  a 
recent  past  had  consigned  him,  and  set  him  before  us  as  a  historic  per- 
sonage whose  life  covers  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  and 
the  early  part  of  the  sixth. 
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religion  sharply  outlined  against  a  background  of  heresy, 
the  notion  that  its  believers  owed  their  national  existence  to 
their  recoil  from  an  adverse  creed  may  be  remembered  as  a 
clue  to  its  most  important  characteristics  even  after  we  have 
been  taught  to  place  its  eponymous  prophet  thus  late  in 
their  history. 
Tijg  It  is  at  any  rate  a  gain  to  discover  in  the  struggle  of 

enigmas  of  Zoroaster  with  Ahriman  no  episode  from   a  war  of  Gods 

Annman.  .  ,»  ini--ii-i 

and  Titans,  or  myth  of  a  storm-god  llashing  m  the  light- 
ning from  the  cloud,  but  a  conflict  with  those  doubts  which 
assail  alike  the  humblest  and  the  highest  of  those  who 
make  the  patient  and  steadfast  endeavour  to  help  men  and 
trust  God.  Zoroaster,  as  we  may  know  him,  discards  his 
supernatural  weapons  as  David  the  armour  of  Saul;  his 
reliance  is  wholly  on  prayer.  He  would  escape  the  enigmas 
of  Ahriman  not  by  discovering  their  answers,  but  by  turn- 
ing to  other  problems.  "  Pray  thou  thyself  within  me ;  ask 
thou  thyself  our  questions,  for  a  question  inspired  by  Thee 
is  as  the  question  of  the  mighty."  ■■■  In  some  sense,  he  must 
have  felt,  that  was  not  true  of  the  questions  inspired  by 
Ahriman.  His  riddles  were  agonising,  torturing,  but  the 
"  questions  of  the  mighty "  held  the  germ  of  their  own 
answer.  Yet  no  doubts  ever  took  a  darker  tinge.  "  How 
shall  I  establish  the  faith.?  Why  am  I  unable  to  attain 
my  wish,  and  why  are  my  followers  so  few  ?  In  ten  years 
only  one  man  has  been  converted  by  me.  What  is  the 
potent  prayer  to  bring  on  the  Holy  Reign  ?  How  shall 
I  seek  helpers  for  Thy  Order.?  When  shall  I  discern  if 
You  indeed  have  power  over  aught  ?  "  Nothing  even  in 
the  Hebrew  scriptures,  where  such  doubts  find  most  abun- 

^  5.  -B.  E.  xxxi.  102,  103.  The  Five  Gathas  (or  Psalms)  of  Zarathustra, 
translated  by  L.  B.  Mills  ;  a  work  in  which  Darmesteter  discovered  Platonic 
ideas,  and  had  therefore  to  bring  down  at  least  three  centuries  lower  than 
its  supposed  author,  but  which  is  in  the  main  now  ascribed  to  him.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  profound  religious  utterances  of  any  age,  and  might 
profitably  be  compared  with  the  Upanishads  as  giving  respectively  the 
deepest  spiritual  truth  in  the  religions  of  Dualism  and  Monism. 
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dant  expression,  is  quite  so  near  despair  as  the  misgiving 
expressed    in    that   last   question,    and    intensified    by    the 
sudden  change  of  address  from  singular  to  plural  whereby 
the  very  personality   of  the   Divine   hearer  seems  to   dis- 
appear, and  his  place  to  be  taken  by  a  vague  crowd.     These 
indeed  are  the  questions  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  doubt  at 
all  times  to  the  seeker  after  righteousness — the  seeker  to 
whom  the  worst  calamities  of  life  would  lose  their  sting  if 
they  did  not  hide  God.      Zoroaster  apparently  lived  among 
a  set  of  peaceful  herdsmen,  and  found  himself  powerless  to 
protect  them  against  the  outrages  of  fierce  and  irresistible 
invaders  sweeping    down   on    their   farms,  devastating   the 
scene  of  their  industry,  and  apparently  adding  the  enmity 
of  an  alien  creed  to  the  rapacity  of  a  marauding  crowd. 
He  was  no  warrior,  and  seems  to  have  been  as  little  per- 
sonally impressive  as  St.  Paul ;  his  aid  was  spurned  by  those 
he  would  fain  have  protected,  thus  leaving  his  ardent  com- 
passion no  issue  but  in  prayer.     He  implores — and  for  long, 
it  seems,  he  implores  in  vain — "  the  understanding  of  Thy 
Benevolent    Mind,  that  I  may  propitiate   the    Soul  which 
cries  so  bitterly  unto  thee."  ^     The  oppressed  soul  is  that 
of  a  race    of  tillers  and  herdsmen,  if  we  take  the  words 
literally,  indeed   it  would   appear   to  be  that  of  the  kine 
themselves,  and  they  are  certainly  included  in  the  circle  of 
his  compassion  when  he  prays  that  Ormazd  would  grant 
the  sufiferers  "the  peaceful  amenities  of  home,  and  quiet 
from  men  of  the  evil  race."     We  seem  to  see  the  blazing 
farms   and    blackened  harvests,  and    to   hear   the   cries  of 
fierce  marauders  driving  off  the  patient  beasts  accustomed 
to    the    quiet  tendance    of  the    stall,   and    in    some    sense 
included   in   the    peaceful    amenities   of  home.     Deep  and 
enduring  is  the  prophet's  despondency  at  watching  these 
troubles,  yet  through  all   he  holds  to  his  confidence  that 
help,  when  it  comes,  will  be  mighty.     "When,"  he  cries,-' 
"  shall  the  divine  Righteousness  hasten  to  me  to  give  me 
1  S.  B.  B.  xxxi.  18.  ^  Ibid.  p.  12. 
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strength  for  my  mission,  O  great  Creator  ? "     In  that  last 
word   is  his  confidence.     The  Maker  will  not  neglect  the 
work  of  his  own  hands. 
Ormazd  The  Five  Gathas  of  Zarathustra  remind  the  reader  of 

Creator,  several  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  most  of  the  Book 
of  Job.  There  is  exactly  the  same  sense  of  a  solution  of 
all  doubt  in  the  steady  contemplation  of  the  world  as  God's 
creation,  and  the  modern  reader  sometimes  finds  the  same 
difficulty  in  following  the  logic  of  both  arguments.  The 
prophet  of  Iran  and  the  man  of  Uz  alike  found  a  response 
in  Nature  to  the  spirit  of  Trust  which  we  of  the  twentieth 
century  are  slow — perhaps  too  slow — to  discover.  It  seems 
as  if  we  and  they  were  contemplating  a  different  universe. 
"  Who  gave  the  sun  and  stars  their  undeviating  way  ? 
Who  established  that  whereby  the  moon  waxes  and  wanes  ? 
Who  from  beneath  hath  established  the  moon  and  the 
clouds  that  they  do  not  fall  ?  Who  has  yoked  the  wind 
to  the  storm-clouds  ?  Who  as  a  skilful  artisan  hath  made 
the  light  and  the  darkness,  sleep  and  the  zest  of  waking 
hours .''  the  Auroras,  the  noon-tides,  and  midnight,  monitors 
to  discerning  men,  duty's  true  guides  ?  "  Turn  from  that 
description  of  Nature  as  Zoroaster^  saw  it  to  the  indict- 
ment of  Nature  by  John  Stuart  Mill,^  and  it  is  hard  indeed 
to  remember  that  the  prophet  of  Iran  and  the  philosopher 
of  the  India  house  saw  the  same  sun,  moon,  stars,  measured 
their  lives  by  the  same  light  and  darkness.  Perhaps  we 
might  say  they  did  not.  The  universe  presenting  only 
painful  problems  to  the  modern  thinker  might  take  an 
aspect  more  different  than  can  easily  be  conceived  to  one 
who  looked  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  Zoroaster.  It 
is  true  that  Ahriman  was  in  the  fully  developed  system 
as  much  a  Maker  as  Ormazd.  But  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
that  in  mind  when  we  read  the  Gathas.  We  feel  that 
Ahriman  (who  is  rarely  mentioned)  is  the  Destroyer,  that 

1  S.B.  E.nxKi.  113. 

^  I'hree  Essays  on  Religion,  his  posthumous  work. 
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Ormazd  is  alone  the  Creator.  For  his  worshipper  the  wind 
yoked  to  the  storm-cloud  becomes  the  type  of  the  Spirit 
that  breathes  within  the  emotions  of  storm-tossed  humanity. 
The  Order  of  Nature  becomes  the  Righteousness  of  God, 
which  is  also  the  Righteousness  of  Man. 

To  turn  from  prophecy  to  history  is  always  disappoint-  Zoroaster 
ing.  The  transition  from  these  sublime  utterances  of  astriSum. 
Zoroaster  to  the  triumph  of  Zoroastrianism  is  especially 
disappointing,  the  ideal  being  so  high,  but  only  for  this 
reason.  It  was  not  the  prophet,  but  a  royal  convert, 
Vishtasp,  who  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  propa- 
gation of  Zoroastrian  doctrine  was  a  bloody  work ;  it  is, 
however,  only  the  pure  and  spiritual  character  of  the 
utterances  just  set  before  the  reader  which  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  their  author  might  have  disapproved  of 
methods  of  conversion  such  as  a  gx-eat  Christian  monarch, 
Charlemagne,  carried  out  more  than  a  thousand  years  later, 
in  his  propagation  of  Christianity.  The  religion  of  conflict 
must  enjoin  the  severities  of  warfare,  and  many  fierce 
denunciations  in  these  early  Psalms  remind  us  of  the 
ferocity  bred  of  Dualism.  But  in  the  little  known  to  us 
concerning  this  Iranian  Crusade  we  find  much  less  that 
is  revolting  to  the  moral  standard  of  our  own  day  than 
in  the  Crusades  of  mediaeval  Christianity.  We  find  also 
other  methods  of  conversion  such  as  may  be  a  model  to 
all  time.  Tradition  ascribes  to  Zoroaster  the  restoration 
of  eyesight  to  a  blind  man,i  perhaps  only  allegorising  his 
work  as  a  reformer,  but  possibly  also  we  are  allowed  to 
hope  a  reminiscence  of  some  actual  form  of  his  missionary 
activity.  The  crusading  zeal  of  the  royal  convert  and  the 
spiritual    earnestness    of  the   teacher   spread    the  faith   in 

'^  "  As  Zardusht  was  passing  a  blind  man  in  Dinawar,  he  told  them  to 
take  a  plant  which  he  described,  and  to  drop  the  juice  of  it  into  the  man's 
eyes ;  they  did  this,  and  the  blind  man  was  restored  to  sight  "  (Shahrastani 
of  Khorassan  (a.d.  1086-1 153),  given  in  Jackson,  p.  95).  Of  course  a  legend 
sixteen  centuries  younger  than  its  hero  has  value  only  as  giving  evidence 
of  opinion,  but  in  this  point  of  view  it  is  interesting,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  passage  was  written  under  Mahomedan  rule. 

I 
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Ormazd  far  beyond  the  land  of  its  birth.  A  Brahman 
sage,  visiting  the  court  of  Vishtasp  in  order  to  confute  the 
heresiarch,  is  said  to  have  returned  a  zealous  missionary 
of  the  faith  he  had  come  to  attack ;  we  have  dim  rumours 
of  Greek  conversions,  even  of  some  among  the  hostile 
Turanian  race.  The  ardent  desire  we  have  seen  expressed 
in  the  utterances  of  Zoroaster,  "  to  make  all  the  living 
believers,"  is  surely  always  a  prelude  to  the  discovery  that 
among  men  of  every  creed  are  to  be  found  some  who  turn 
in  heart  and  spirit  to  the  One  God.  "  I  pray  for  him  who 
is  saintly  with  true  goodness,  whomsoever  he  may  be,"  ^  runs 
the  liturgy  of  the  earliest  Zoroastrians.  Perhaps  no  other 
race,  when  those  words  were  written,  had  attained  so  wide 
an  outlook  on  the  hopes  of  humanity.  The  prayer,  which 
comes  somewhat  earlier,  "  that  we  may  attain  to  fellowship 
with  thee  and  thy  Righteousness  for  ever,"  is  one  which 
can  be  framed  only  in  a  spirit  of  hope  that  includes  the 
human  race.  Zoroaster  perished  in  one  of  those  religious 
wars  which  form  the  perennial  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  religion  :  but  the  author  of  such  aspirations  as  we  find 
in  his  scriptures  must  have  had  them  too  deeply  rooted 
in  his  heart  to  be  destroyed  even  by  the  frosts  and  storms 
of  unbelief  and  hatred. 
Dualism  The   faith   here   recorded   is   for   all    time   the   typical 

towards  manifestation  of  Dualism.  But  it  is  also  an  exhibition  of 
Unity.  the  way  in  which  Dualism,  when  most  vividly  conceived,  is 
seen  to  testify  to  its  own  incompleteness.  The  blessedness 
of  Heaven  would,  we  find,  be  incomplete  for  the  follower 
of  Zoroaster  were  it  not,  in  every  individual  case,  the 
herald  of  a  supreme  and  permanent  triumph,  ending  the 
Great  Year  of  human  history.  The  new  age  is  to  be 
preluded  by  a  storm  of  all  the  ills  of  this  life,  such  as  is 
painted  in  the  apocalyptic  visions  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  land  of  Iran  will  be  laid  waste  by  invading  demons 
who  corrupt  with  their  baleful  and  lawless  influence  all  they 
1  S.  B.  E.  xxxi.  323 
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do  not  destroy.  In  the  Divine  prophecy  announcing  these 
days  of  affliction  we  are  more  than  ever  reminded  of  the 
Gospels;  the  words  of  Christ  seem  copied  in  the  words  of 
Ormazd.  "  O  Zarathust !  "  he  has  declared  to  the  prophet 
favoured  by  his  revelation,^  "they  will  lead  these  Iranian 
countries  into  a  desire  for  evil  ...  all  men  will  become 
deceivers,  great  friends  will  become  of  different  parties,  and 
respect,  affection,  and  desire  for  the  soul  will  depart  from 
the  world,  the  affection  of  the  father  will  depart  from  the 
son,  and  that  of  the  brother  from  the  brother,  and  the 
mother  will  be  estranged  from  the  daughter.  .  .  .  Those 
who  bear  the  title  of  priest  and  disciple  wish  evil  concerning 
one  another ;  he  speaks  vice  and  they  look  upon  vice ;  they 
become  enemies  of  the  good,  and  have  no  fear  of  hell.'" 
The  evils  deepen  and  spread  as  the  deliverance  draws 
near;  Nature  participates  in  the  disorder  and  calamity 
of  humanity ;  "  the  evil  spirit,  when  it  shall  be  necessary 
for  him  to  perish,  becomes  more  oppressive  and  more 
tyrannical.'"  But  these  horrors  herald  a  new  age  in  which 
the  desires  of  all  hearts  shall  be  fulfilled.  The  long  con- 
flict, intensified  in  this  last  hour  of  the  world's  history 
into  a  combat  between  all  the  powers  of  good  and  their 
antagonist,  is  to  end  in  a  victory  so  complete  that  it 
conceals  its  own  greatness ;  the  world  of  evil  is  to  vanish ; 
•and  the  earth  shall  be  renovated  for  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect.  A  new-born  Saviour  "makes  the 
creatures  again  pure,"  and  the  long  night  of  the  world — 
such  is.  the  whole  course  of  history,  in  comparison  with 
that  glorious  to-morrow  of  the  resurrection — shall  give 
place  to  an  eternal  day. 

The  hope  of  Heaven,  for  the  Zoroastrian,  expanded  with  Emergence 
the  disasters  and  disappointments  of  earth ;  the  discourage-  the  darkest 
ment   of  rational   anticipation   gave    opportunity   for   the  {j?™  °^ 
growth  of  Faith.      The    Mahomedan   conquest,  we   might 

1  S.  B.  E.  V.  203-235. 
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have   expected,  would    have  dimmed   the   idea    of  a  final 
victory  of  Ormazd,  yet  it  is  under  Mahomedan  rule  that 
we  find  the  surest  anticipations,  or  at  all  events  the  most 
definite  and  elaborate  declarations,  of  the  final  pardon  of 
sinners  and  disappearance  of  evil,  which  we  can  discover 
in  religious  literature.     The  sense  of  conflict  between  good 
and  evil   melts,  in  these  later  scriptures,  so  entirely  into 
an   expected   annihilation    of  evil,  that   the   term  dualism 
ceases  to  be  appropriate.     The  image  of  Ahriman   fades, 
much   as   the   image   of   Satan  has  faded   with  us ;    he  is 
rarely  mentioned  by  name;   we  feel  that  something  of  his 
personality  is  already  lost,  as  at  the  expected  restitution 
of  all  things  it  shall  vanish  altogether.     "  The  wicked  who 
are  penitent,"  we  are  told  by  a  Parsee  priest,^  "shall  be 
let  out  of  hell ; "  their  sins  have  been  purified  by  a  three 
days'  immersion  in  molten  metal,  from  which  penance  they 
emerge  "  like  those  who  have  lost  a  burden."     "  After  the 
renovation   of  the   universe," -he    continues,    "there  is  no 
demon,  because  there  is  no  deceit,  and   no  fiend,  because 
there  is   no  falsity ;    no    evil   spirit,    because   there   is    no 
destruction;    no   hell,  because  there   is  no  wickedness;    no 
strife   or   hatred,   because    there   is   no   anger ;    no    pain, 
because  there  is  no  disease.      There  is  no  greediness,  be- 
cause there  is  no  want ;  and  no   shame  because  no  defor- 
mity. .  .  .  On   the   disappearance    of    evil    every   good   is 
perfected,  and  in  the  time  of  complete  goodness  it  is  not 
possible  to  occasion  any  pain  or  distress  whatever,  by  any 
means,  to  any  creature."     They  have  no  need  of  the  sun, 
"for  the  world  is  a  dispenser  of  light,  and  all  creatures 
too  are  brilliant."     The  triumph  of  light  is  complete  and 
enduring.     Such  hopes,  contemporary  with  such  experience, 
suggest  an  inner  history  in  strong  contrast  with  the  outer, 
such  as  we  are  forced  to  recognise  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  captivity  at  Babylon. 

1  Manuskihar,  whose  life  filled  the  chief  part  of  the  ninth  century. 
See  Pahlavi  Texts,  ed.  by  E.  W.  West,  S.  B.  E.  iviii.  115-119. 
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The  blackness  of  shadow,  as  well  as  the  brilliancy  of  The 
light,  cast  from  so  lofty  an  ideal,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Epic 
legendary  lore  of  Persia,  as  it  is  presented  in  the  Shah  Nama, 
or  Book  of  Kings.  Here  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil  is  at 
its  highest.  The  modern  student  is  fortunate  in  finding 
this  work  accessible  in  the  French  rendering  of  the  learned 
German  Orientalist,  Jules  Mohl,  in  whose  translation  it 
may  be  said  to  embody  a  larger  proportion  of  the  learning, 
thought,  and  imagination  of  the  world  than  can  be  found  in 
any  other  book  not  in  the  first  rank.  They  were  collected 
under  the  patronage  of  a  Mahomedan  monarch  by  the  Persian 
poet  Firdusi,!  whose  history  might  be  quoted  as  an  allegory 
of  the  influence  and  fate  of  genius.  The  poet  gathered 
these  legends  on  their  native  soil,  and  rendered  them  in  a 
lengthy  Epic,  at  the  request  of  the  great  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
but  enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  the  ruler  who  promised  a 
reward  in  gold  which  was  paid  in  silver,  quitted  his  court 
and  avenged  himself  in  a  bitter  satire  still  authentic  as 
material  for  history.  When  the  king's  tardy  remorse  was 
awakened,  the  caravan  which  at  length  conveyed  the  pro- 
mised reward  was  met  by  the  poet's  funeral.  His  daughter, 
at  first  scornfully  rejecting  the  belated  payment,  yielded  at 
last  to  the  entreaties  of  the  royal  embassy,  and  devoted  it 
to  the  object  for  which  the  poet  had  sought  it,  the  irrigation 
of  his  native  town.  The  Book  of  Kings,  though  completed 
only  in  a.d.  1009,^  preserves  unaltered  memories  that  make 
the  dawn  of  history;  and  the  long  array  which  blends  in 
one  procession  Djemschid,  the  legendary  monarch  of  the 
«arly  world,  and  Alexander,  the  great  conqueror,  presents 
the  spiritual  story  of  Iran  more  truly  than  any  record 
tested  by  critics  and  authenticated  by  monumental  inscrip- 

'  The  name  means  Paradise  ;  different  reasons  are  given  for  his 
assuming  it.     His  actual  name  was  Abu'l-Casim  Mansar. 

^  When  the  poet  was  nearly  eighty.  He  had  been  occupied  in  its 
composition  for  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  (he  mentions  both  numbers). 
These  particulars  may  be  found  in  the  Life  prefixed  to  Turner  Macan's 
edition  in  four  vols.,  Calcutta,  1829. 
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tions.      The   Book   of  Kings   is   self-authenticated   by  its 
unmistakable  presentation  of  a  people's  soul, 
a  vivid  The  legends  here  collected  exhibit  a  glorified  delineation 

ScTn  of'^  of  that  ideal  of  pure  romantic  generosity  which  becomes 
Dualism,  discernible  only  on  the  black  background  of  wickedness. 
M.  Mohl  gives  as  a  reason  for  the  wealth  of  the  record  the 
extent  of  Persian  conquest,  the  mingled  vicissitude  and  con- 
tinuity of  Persian  dominion,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
monuments  by  which  it  is  recorded.  These  are  no  doubt 
strong  conservative  influences,  yet  we  may  perhaps  regard 
one  not  mentioned  in  his  enumeration  as  still  stronger, 
i.e.  the  spirit  of  a  faith  which  in  its  protest  against  the 
confusion  of  good  and  evil  marked  all  action  with  a  stamp 
of  praise  or  blame.  The  ideal  of  the  Shah  Nama  is  utterly 
unlike  that  of  classic  or  chivalric  romance ;  it  presents  a 
curiously  modern  type  of  feeling ;  magnanimous  forgiveness 
meets  gigantic  crime,  generally  to  fall  as  its  victim,  but 
always  to  bring  out  its  meaning  by  contrast  with  its  extreme 
opposite.  In  no  classical  epic,  probably  in  no  other  epic 
whatever,  does  ingratitude  play  so  large  a  part.i  Zohak, 
king  of  the  Arabs,  begins  his  career  of  superhuman  wicked- 
ness by  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  Ahriman  and  mur- 
dering his  father,  and  the  manifestation  of  evil  shown  in 
the  return  of  evil  for  good  is  repeated  again  and  again 
throughout  the  series  of  legends,  together  with  the  mani- 
festation of  pure  good  shown  in  the  return  of  good  for  evil. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  is  in  the  murder  of  Iraj, 
the  eponymous  hero  of  the  Iranian  race,  by  his  brothers,  of 
whom  Tur  in  like  manner  represents  the  Turanian.  Their 
antagonism  typifies  at  once  the  conflict  between  two  races 
and  two  ideals ;  the  Persian  hero  represents  the  ideal  of 
saintly  and  chivalric  purity,  while  his  Turanian  opponent  is 
clothed  in  all  the  darkest  hues  of  moral  evil.     Nothing  more 

'  The  following  passages  are  taken  from  Mohl's  admirable  transla- 
tion ;  the  epithet  may  be  permitted  to  his  perfect  French  even  without 
knowledge  of  the  original. 
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truly  Christian  has  ever  been  imagined  in  fiction  than  the 
demeanour  of  Iraj,  when  the  envy  of  his  brothers  is  aroused 
by  the  fond  affection  of  their  father,  who  has  enriched  his 
beloved  son  with  the  noblest  portion  of  his  domain.  To 
their  insulting  demands  that  he  should  surrender  the  crown 
of  Iran  placed  on  his  head  by  their  father,  he  responds, 
"  O  my  brothers,  dear  to  me  as  my  own  soul,  the  power 
that  breeds  discoi'd  is  undesired  by  me.  I  yield  to  you 
the  diadem ;  let  my  rule  and  your  hatred  die  together. 
I  do  not  attack  you,  I  would  not  afflict  the  heart  of  any 
human  being.  I  would  not  accept  the  empire  of  the  world, 
if  that  be  a  cause  of  trouble  to  you."  The  soft  answer  does 
not  turn  away  wrath ;  the  generous  sacrifice  is  made  in  vain. 
The  wicked  brothers  requite  the  trust  which  brings  Iridj  to 
them  in  voluntary  defencelessness  with  treacherous  murder, 
and  send  his  head  to  their  father  with  a  message  of  scorn. 
A  special  significance  is  attached  to  the  battle  which  avenges 
his  death  by  a  mysterious  voice  declaring  that  the  combat 
about  to  open  is  one  with  Ahriman,  "  who  is  in  his  heart 
the  enemy  of  the  Creator."  The  ideal  saint  and  the  ideal 
fiend,  embodied  as  they  are  in  the  types  of  the  Iranian  and 
Turanian  races,  never  were  delineated  in  sharper  contrast 
or  with  a  fuller  sense  of  their  mutual  dependence.  The 
wickedness  of  Tur  could  not  reach  its  height  apart  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  magnanimous  generosity ;  the  pure  and 
gentle  Iraj  would  lose  his  halo  if  the  background  of  per- 
fidious cruelty  were  withdrawn.  We  are  kept  throughout 
the  legend  on  that  boundary  line  of  good  and  evil,  where 
each  is  seen  in  sharpest  distinctness  against  its  opposite, 
and  certainly  the  ideal  is  brought  out  by  the  contrast  into  a 
close  approximation  to  Christianity.  Where  shall  we  else- 
where match  the  declaration  of  one  of  these  legendary 
monarchs  ^  as  he  mounts  the  throne  ?  "  Happy  is  he  whose 
memory  is  perpetuated  with  blessing,  be  he  a  king  or  a 
slave !     He  who  ill-treats  the  poor,  or  afflicts  the  unhappy, 

^  Minuchihr,  grandson  of  Iraj. 
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him  I  account  as  an  Infidel."     Surely  no  recorded  utterance 
of  a  monarch  comes  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
Reflections         It  is  not  alons  in  the  native  romance  of  Persia  that  we 
Person       "^^y  discover  some  reflex  and  illustration  of  its  ideal.     A 
ideal  on       modern  reader  finds  the  best  illustrations  of  that  ideal  in  the 
literature,    imaginative  literature  of  Persia's  deadliest  foe.     The  first 
Greek  dramatist,  and  the  Greek  author  of  what  we  may  call 
the   first  historic  novel,  join  with  the  Greek  historian  in 
exhibiting  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  their  race 
by  its  great  antagonist,  and    show   us  there  a  marvellous 
instance  of  the   latent    sympathy  in  all  Greek    attention. 
Such  latent  sympathy,  the  aim  of  all  true  morality,  is  the 
native  privilege  of  genius ;  we  see  it  in  every  fragment  that 
retains  the  vivifying  influence.     Let  us  take  our  last  look 
at  Persia  through  this  golden  atmosphere. 
Persian  ^^  ^^  ™  ^^^  oldest,  as  well  as  the  most  illustrious  repre- 

loyaityis  sentation  of  Persia  through  a  Greek  atmosphere,  that  we 
^schyius,  ma}'  discover  the  most  impressive  instance  of  this  char- 
acteristic of  the  poet  race.  The  Paean  sung  over  the 
vanquished  invader  of  Greece  celebrates  a  Persian  quality 
which  on  Greek  soil  found  stern  discouragement.  It  is  first 
in  Persia,  and  for  many  ages  only  in  Persia,  that  we  confront 
the  virtue  of  loyalty,  and  the  first  great  dramatic  poet  of 
Greece,  with  what  we  may  call  prophetic  sympathy,  de- 
lineates the  feeling,  dreaded  by  his  own  race  with  a  strong 
detestation,  as  truly  as  any  modern  writer.  The  evocation 
to  the  shade  of  Darius  '^  summons  "  the  god  of  the  Persians," 
an  appellation  not  new  to  him  in  the  shades ;  he  was  their 
god  in  life.  The  appeal  is  made  with  a  peculiar  tender- 
ness. "  Beloved  mound  of  earth  holding  a  beloved  man  " — it 
is  thus  the  aged  Persians  who  would  recall  him  address  the 
sepulchre  whence  he  issues.  Darius  was  the  foe  of  Greece 
not  less  than  Xerxes;  he  it  was  who  initiated  the  conflict; 
yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the  poet  to  some  extent  entered  into 
the  affection  which  appeals  to  him ;  and  certainly  a  nobler 
' .  .fflsohylus,  PerscE,  646-680. 
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part  is  allotted  to  the  august  shade  than  that  given  to  a 
Greek  predecessor  in  the  shadowy  land.  Achilles  would 
serve  a  master,  and  even  a  needy  master,  if  he  might  return 
to  the  world  of  the  living ;  the  Persian  monarch  returns  to 
that  world  at  will,  "as  a  ruler  in  the  shades."  1  The  awe 
he  inspires  is  less  as  a  supernatural  apparition  than  as  a 
great  monarch.  All  this,  it  may  be  objected,  is  the  picture 
given  by  a  Greek  who  had  never  been  in  Persia,  and  could 
not  have  understood  a  word  of  its  language.  It  is  true,  but 
it  is  that  of  a  Greek  who  had  met  Persians  in  the  field,  and 
it  is  corroborated  by  all  we  know  of  them  and  their  success. 
Their  characteristics  are  more  permanent  than  those  of  the 
adversaries  to  whom  they  owe  their  fame.  The  accounts  of 
modern  travellers  illustrate  the  statements  of  Herodotus  in 
the  case  of  Persia  as  they  cannot  in  the  case  of  Greece.  Sir 
John  Malcolm  appends  to  his  amusing  description  of  the 
elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  Persian  court  the  remark  that 
"the  object  is  to  impart  to  all  ranks  a  reverence  and  awe 
for  the  sovereign,  and  those  to  whom  he  delegates  power." 
Those  words  were  illustrated  more  forcibly  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ  than  they  could  be  when  they  were 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  self- 
mutilation  by  which,  according  to  Herodotus,^  a  great 
Persian  noble  gained  the  credence  of  the  revolted  Baby- 
lonians and  betrayed  their  city  to  Darius,  gives  a  profound 
meaning  to  the  trivial  etiquette  described  by  the  English 
envoy.  Zopyrus,  we  are  told,  indignant  that  the  revolted 
city  should  hold  his  monarch  at  bay,  cut  oif  his  own  nose 
and  ears,  and  thus  disfigured,  passed  into  the  city,  and 
readily  obtained  the  confidence  J^men  to  whom  he  seemed 
to  exhibit  such  solid  ground  for.Tegarding  him  as  a  fellow- 
rebel.  A  European  could  as  liftle  admire  as  imitate  such 
an  act.  Still  there  is  in  it  that  sentiment  of  personal  devotion 
which  is  admirable  to  an  Englishman  and  hateful  to  a  Greek. 

'  .SIschylus,  Persce,  691  ;  compare  with  Od.  xi.  488-490. 
^  Herodotus,  iii.  154,  155. 
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and  jus-  If  ^schylus  glorifies  Persian  loyalty,  Xenophon,  it  would 

Xenophon.  seem,  desires  to  justify  it.  His  Cyropaideia,  the  earliest 
romance  known,  at  least  by  name,  to  all  readers,  is  an  ideal 
portrait  of  the  founder  of  the  Persian  Empire,  a  delineation 
of  virtue  unique  in  the  literature  of  the  classic  races,  i  His 
portrait  of  his  beloved  and  martyred  teacher  (itself  less 
attractive  perhaps  than  a  veiled  allusion  in  his  romance), 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  allied  with  those  pictures 
of  heroic  achievement  which  are  so  easy  in  fiction,  and  which 
lend  so  much  grace  to  what  we  may  call  Christian  virtues  in 
his  character  of  Cyrus.  It  would  be  impossible  to  present  on 
any  real  historic  foundation  a  character  at  once  so  faultless 
and  so  heroic.  The  actual  Cyrus  whom  Xenophon  accom- 
panied into  Persia,  and  whose  identity  of  name  with  the 
hero  of  his  romance  has  perhaps  an  influence  on  his  creation 
which  to  us  seems  very  childish,  had,  so  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  no  qualities  which  remotely  suggest  that  of  a  saint, 
and  none  specially  suggestive  of  a  hero.  His  namesake 
and  legendary  predecessor  appears,  through  this  medium, 
as  the  Black  Prince  of  antiquity,  unstained  by  the  cruelties 
of  the  actual  Black  Prince,  irresistible  in  might,  chivalrous  in 
generosity,  praised  by  his  captives  for  his  mildness,  returning 
the  treasure  sent  him  by  his  conquered  enemy,  and  pro- 
curing for  him  a  far  greater  treasure  by  recovering  for  him 
the  alienated  heart  of  his  son.  His  victorious  campaigns 
end  as  much  in  winning  the  love  as  in  overcoming  the  power 
of  his  enemies.  The  uncle  whose  sloth  and  luxury  are 
rebuked  by  his  soldierly  virtue  is  touched  by  his  magna- 
nimity under  vast  provocation,  and  he  becomes  the  son-in- 
law  and  heir  of  an  envious  persecutor.  When  at  last  he  is 
established  on  his  throne,  sole  monarch  of  the  civilised 
world,  he  counts  none  but  willing  and  admiring  subjects. 

1  See  Cyropaideia,  Book  iii.  i,  14,  and  38,  for  the  beautiful  allusions  of 
Cyrus  to  Socrates  ;  and  v.  5,  8  aeq.,  for  his  generosity  to  his  uncle.  As  is 
always  possible  in  fiction,  Xenophon  makes  the  ideal  Socrates  exhibit 
virtues  which  the  real  Socrates  had  no  opportunity  of  exercising,  but 
they  are  a  vital,  though  indirect,  tribute  to  his  teacher. 
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Xenophon's  romance  might  appear  an  echo  from  the  legends 
of  Persia,  which  he  could  not  have  read ;  his  portraiture  of 
an  ideal  monarch  might  have  been  drawn  with  the  words  of 
a  legendary  monarch  cited  above  from  the  Shah  Nama  in  his 
mind.  He  knew  Persia  better  than  most  of  his  countrymen  ; 
he  had  experience  of  its  hideous  cruelty,  its  rotten  system  of 
government,  its  depth  of  perfidy ;  yet  he  chose  for  an  ideal 
sage  and  warrior  a  prince  of  whom  his  only  knowledge  was 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  great  empire  which  had 
threatened  the  independence  of  Greece.  The  Greek  writer 
seems,  in  contrasting  the  Persians  of  his  day  with  their 
ancestors,  to  need  and  suggest  an  intervening  "Fall  of 
Man,"  and  we  might  suppose,  if  it  were  possible,  that  he 
wrote  his  romance  to  describe  just  such  a  contrast  between 
the  ideal  and  the  actual  Persia  which  we  find  in  setting  side 
by  side  their  scriptures  and  their  history.  It  is  impossible 
that  he  could  have  known  anything  of  the  Avesta,  which 
indeed  in  his  time  cannot  certainly  be  said  to  have  existed. 
But  some  adumbration  of  the  Persian  belief  in  the  two 
principles  seems  to  have  reached  him,  as  it  had  his  con- 
temporary Aristotle.  At  least  the  struggle  between  good 
and  evil,  the  mystery  of  that  inward  dualism  by  which  self 
seems  at  once  to  lose  and  double  its  meaning,  is  represented 
on  his  page  in  striking  accordance  with  Persian  belief.  "  I 
have  plainly  two  souls,  O  Cyrus,"  says  a  Persian  soldier  who 
is  struggling  with  his  passion  for  a  beautiful  captive,  "  for 
a  single  soul  cannot  be  at  once  good  and  bad."^  These 
words  may  be  taken  as  representing  Persian  feeling  as  it 
revealed  itself  to  the  soldier-pupil  of  Socrates.  He  was 
awakened  by  the  teaching  of  his  master  to  an  interest  in 
the  moral  life  of  those  among  whom  he  sojourned ;  and 
though  he  knew  the  nation  only  in  its  military  aspect, 
he  here  records  that  consciousness  of  a  vast  conflict  which, 
if  we  may  trust  its  scriptures,  was  the  dominant  influence 
in  its  moral  life. 

1  Oyropaideia,  vi.  1,41. 
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Herodotus  To  these  purely  ideal  representations  of  Persian  character 
Uke"tribute  °"  ^*®  nobler  side  we  may  add  one  taken  from  history  as  seen 
from  through  Greek  eyes.     At  some  time  between  the  invasions 

isory.  ^^  Greece  under  Darius  and  Xerxes,  the  sacrificial  omens 
proved  unfavourable  for  so  long  a  period  at  Sparta  that 
serious  religious  apprehension  was  awakened,  and  after  many 
searchings  of  heart,  the  displeasure  of  the  god  was  ascribed 
to  a  sacrilegious  murder.^  When  Darius  had  sent  two 
heralds  to  demand  "earth  and  water" — i.e.  submission  to 
Persia — the  Spartans  had,  in  defiance  of  the  sacrosanct 
character  of  these  ambassadors,  thrown  them  into  a  well 
"  that  they  might  take  water  thence."  The  need  of  expia- 
tion for  an  act  recognised  by  both  races  as  a  crime  was  felt, 
and  an  appeal  made  to  the  community  for  men  willing  to 
make  atonement  was  answered  by  two  noble  and  wealthy 
Spartans,  Sperthias  and  Bulls,  who  had  everything  in  the 
world  to  lose,  and  who  volunteered  to  leave  all,  and  undergo 
what  would  probably  be  a  death  by  torture,  in  order  to  wash 
away  in  their  blood  the  guilt  contracted  by  their  city.  With 
this  aim  they  made  the  long  journey  from  Sparta  to  Susa, 
and  presented  themselves  before  Xerxes,  ready  to  suffer  his 
will.  To  suffer  his  will,  but  not  to  do  it,  they  indignantly 
refused  to  comply  with  the  command  to  prostrate  them- 
selves in  the  awful  presence.  "  It  was  not  their  way,"  they 
haughtily  objected,  "  to  worship  men — no,  not  though  their 
heads  were  to  be  buried  in  the  earth."  They  knew  that 
much  worse  things  than  that  might  await  them  at  the  hands 
of  an  angry  sovereign,  but  like  the  "  drunken  private  of  the 
Buffs,"  commemorated  in  our  own  time  in  graceful  verse,^ 
they  refused  to  bow  the  knee  before  an  irresponsible,  and  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  almighty  monarch.  But  the  foe 
of  Greece,  we  learn  from  the  Greek  historian,  treated  them 
with  unexpected  magnanimity.  Xerxes  would  not,  he  de- 
clared, imitate  the  crime  he  was  invited  to  punish,  and  the 

^  Herodotus,  vii.  134-136. 
^  By  Sir  Francis  Doyle. 
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Spartans  who  had  approached  him  with  what  must  have 
appeared  to  him  atrocious  insult,  were  dismissed  unharmed. 
No  courtly  historian  could  exhibit  a  patron  monarch  in  a 
more  becoming  light  than  that  here  thrown  by  Herodotus 
on  the  oppressor  of  his  race,  and  a  narrative  presenting 
so  striking  a  specimen  of  Greek  impartiality  is  also  a  mar- 
vellous tribute  to  an  ideal  of  Righteousness,  even  although 
in  the  latter  character  it  is  so  solitary  that  it  is  difficult 
to  give  it  its  due  weight. 

The   connection  between  that  which   men  admire   and  The  ideal 
do  is  perplexing  always,  sometimes  bewildering.     We  have  actual  ^ 
constantly  to  choose  as  a  basis  of  our  iudement  between  morality  a 

,  ,  .        ,  .  perplexing 

mens  words  or  their  deeds,  and  we  shall  find,  in  defiance  contrast. 
of  the  proverb,  that  it  is  sometimes  the  former  which  reveal 
most  of  their  true  selves.  When  seeking  the  moral  ideal  of 
a  nation  we  must,  at  all  events,  boldly  adopt  this  as  our  canon. 
The  relation  between  the  history  of  Persia  and  all  indica- 
tions of  Persian  faith  and  ideal  is  one  which  in  an  individual 
we  should  describe  as  hypocrisy.  But  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  national  hypocrisy.  We  have  in  Persian  history 
to  recognise  a  lofty  ideal — an  ideal  much  higher  than  any- 
thing in  classical  literature — as  perfectly  real  and  sincerely 
accepted;  and  on  the  other  hand  a  sickening  narrative  of 
treachery  and  cruelty,  taking  us,  we  may  say,  into  the 
company  of  a  set  of  fiends.^  We  must  not  forget  either 
fact,  and  we  have  striking  reminders  of  both.  The  race 
that  worshipped  Ormazd  must  always,  for  those  who  con- 
template it  through  Greek  eyes,  retain  something  of  the  aspect 
of  Ahriman,  even  after  such  tributes  from  Greek  pens  as 
we  have  cited.  The  reader  of  Herodotus  shudders  at  the 
possible  dominion  of  Persia  as  the  triumph  of  all  that  is 
hateful,  he  sees  the  combat  of  Ahriman  with  Ormazd  in  flesh 

1  Darius  boasts  in  the  Behistun  inscription  of  tortures  inflicted  on  his 
enemies  such  as  in  modern  Europe  the  cold  and  callous  could  not  bear  to 
imagine.  There  is  something  in  the  fact  of  such  deeds  being  carved 
on  the  rock  which  brings  home  to  the  mind  the  pleasure  in  inflicting 
pain  more  than  the  actions  themselves  do. 
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But  one 
not  wholly 
inexpli- 
cable. 


Aspiration 
eclipses 
duty  and 
prepares 
recoil. 


and  blood.  But  we  may  read  in  writings  dearer  to  us  than 
even  the  literature  of  Athens  the  lesson  that  no  race  really 
plays  throughout  the  part  of  Ahriman.  The  only  other 
ancient  people  as  well  known  to  the  modern  world  as  the 
victors  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  found  a  deliverer  in  Persia ; 
the  Jew  even  felt  the  Persian  faith  akin  to  his  own.  The 
Great  King  is  the  Shepherd  of  Israel ;  ^  Isaiah  names  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  empire  as  the  Christ.  We  feel,  as  we 
turn  from  the  Ionian  to  the  Jewish  writer,  that  there  may  be 
an  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  in  every  nation  as  in  every  man. 

The  shadow  thrown  from  a  strenuous  belief  in  Righteous- 
ness is  an  inclination  to  cruelty.  The  earthly  ruler  who 
shares  the  claim  of  the  heavenly  to  uncHtical  obedience 
needs  a  special  endowment  of  gentleness  not  to  become  a 
tyrant.  Herodotus  tells  us  ^  that  a  wealthy  Lydian,  who 
had  put  his  fortune  at  the  disposal  of  Xerxes  on  his  march 
to  Greece,  emboldened  by  the  Great  King's  gratitude, 
ventured  to  ask  a  boon  "vast  to  himself,  small  to  the 
monarch  " — the  restoration  of  one  out  of  his  five  sons,  all 
serving  in  the  army ;  and  that  his  petition  was  answered 
by  the  sight  of  his  son's  bloody  corpse  !  Xerxes  could  even, 
as  we  have  seen,  exhibit  magnanimity  for  those  who  did 
not  come  within  the  circuit  of  his  royal  claim ;  but  where 
that  was  concerned  leniency  became  impiety,  for  it  was 
not  the  mere  claim  of  self  which  he  felt  outraged  when  a 
subject  withheld  obedience,  it  was  something  that  we  may 
best  describe  by  calling  it  religion.  To  unite  these  claims 
in  one's  own  person,  it  seems,  provides  a  temptation  which 
average  human  nature  is  unable  to  resist.  In  our  own  day 
it  is  the  temptation  rather  of  weakness  than  of  strength, 
and  in  this  form  perhaps  not  less  baleful. 

To  those  profound  perplexities  which  arise  when  we 
compare  an  ideal  with  the  conduct  which  should  set  it 
forth  the  answer  should  be  sought  in  the  warning:  "If 

'  Isaiah  xliv.  28  and  xlv.  i. 

^  Herodotus,  vii.  27,  28,  and  38,  39. 
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ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them ; "  a 
warning  which  would  surely  suggest,  if  its  force  were  not 
blunted  by  familiarity,  that  an  ideal  may  add  difficulty 
to  conduct.  It  is  not  impossible  to  mistake  the  thought 
for  the  deed.  The  ascent  into  a  lofty  atmosphere  both 
exercises  and  satisfies  the  moral  nature,  and  its  healthy 
glow  is  mistaken  for  the  sanction  of  conscience.  To  gaze 
upwards  will  not  always  prepare  the  gazer  to  climb  upwards  ; 
the  pleasing  contemplation  may  unfit  him  for  the  arduous 
endeavour.  When  a  man  is  penetrated  by  the  "  enthusiasm 
of  humanity  "  he  is  apt  to  be  disinclined  to  sacrifice  his 
own  preference  to  that  of  another.  His  aspirations  being 
dissociated  from  effort,  he  is  not  disposed  to  recognise 
those  claims  which  recall  him  to  it.  And  then,  moreover, 
we  have  to  reckon  with  the  keenness  of  disappointment 
which  is  always  the  shadow  of  a  lofty  ideal.  There  is  no 
bitterness  like  the  recoil  from  discarded  loyalty.  "  Vain 
pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye,"  expresses  a 
renunciation  far  less  passionate  and  enduring  than  that 
which  we  might  express  by  the  alteration :  "  Vain  promise 
of  a  better  world,  I  hate  thee."  It  is  not  the  Wolseys 
of  this  world  who  are  most  ready  to  destroy  what  they 
have  adored  ;  it  is  those  who  have  been  the  most  glowing 
aspirants  after  a  higher  one. 

No  important  religion  owning  any  adherents  in  our  time  The  moral 
has  so  few,  it  is  said,  as  the  faith  of  ancient  Iran.     But  the  in[[fa°/nd 
small  and  dwindling  sect  of  the  Parsees,  its  nominal  repre-  Persia. 
sentatives,  give  no  measure  of  the  real  scope  of  that  which 
is  permanent  in  its  belief — a  scope  of  which  the  extent  may 
he  suggested  in    saying  that   Puritanism  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  from  diffei-ent  points  of  view,  might  each  be 
regarded  as  its  re-incarnation.     In  studying  the  contrasted 
faiths  of  India  and  Persia  we  have  been  led  to  contemplate 
an  issue  which  always  divides  the  world.     Pantheism  takes 
various  names  and  Dualism  takes  various  names,  but  they 
remain  in  essence  the  same ;  each  is  successively  entangled 
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in  and  ^isguised  by  different  associations;  and  in  calling 
one  the  spirit  of  Science  and  the  other  the  Spirit  of  Religion, 
we  adopt  a  nomenclature  as  little  misleading  as  any  that  is 
brief  and  popular.  "  If  you  say  that  God  is  everywhere,  in 
the  sense  that  no  place  is  empty  of  His  presence,  you  assert 
an  undeniable  truth  ;  if  you  make  the  statement  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  no  nearer  and  no  further  from  Him,  you  utter, 
I  believe,  the  largest  falsehood  that  could  be  framed." 
These  words  of  a  religious  thinker  of  our  time,i  no  less 
applicable  to  the  Divine  presence  in  time  than  in  space, 
explain  the  consternation  felt  by  religious  persons  at 
being  required  to  believe  that  they  were  living  in  the  great 
week  of  Creation.  The  narrative  of  Creation,  as  we  re- 
member it,  is  the  work  rather  of  an  English  poet  than  of 
a  Hebrew  prophet,  but  the  germ  elaborated  by  Milton  was 
present  in  Genesis,  and  to  give  it  up  was  to  lose  all  that 
seemed  to  account  for  the  existence  of  evil  in  God's  crea- 
tion. Paradise  Lost,  the  work  which  for  so  many  English 
readers  has  supplanted  and  confused  the  record  of  Genesis, 
sets  forth  a  cosmogony  in  all  essentials  the  same  as  that  of 
Persia.  In  both  versions  of  the  drama  it  is  the  antagonism 
of  a  supernatural  being  which  starts  the  course  of  terrestrial 
history ;  the  creation  is  its  result.  Satan,  like  Ahriman,  is 
from  the  first  a  rival,  and  we  might  say  a  successful  rival, 
of  the  Divine  Being ;  he  invades  His  Creation,  and  goes  far 
to  make  it  his  own  possession,  while  the  triumph  of  the 
celestial  adversary  is  in  both  religions  postponed  to  a  remote 
future.  And  looking  back  on  both  we  may  recognise,  in  a 
different  degree  and  a  very  different  form,  the  essential 
antagonism  between  the  spirit  of  unity  and  the  spirit 
of  dualism.  While  Puritan  England  was  absorbed  in  the 
conflict  of  good  and  evil,  the  contemporary  movement  of 
science — the  start  of  our  Royal  Society,  the  career  of 
Newton — embodied  the  counteracting  influence  which  at 
all  times  either  provokes  or  is  provoked  by  the  spirit  of 
'  James  Martineau,  Hours  of  Thought. 
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dualism.  We  shall  rarely  fail  to  discover  some  such  sign, 
faint  it  may, be  and  possible  to  ignore,  that  under  the  pre- 
valence of  either  impulse  a  reaction  is  preparing.  The 
antagonism  between  the  two  may  express  itself  in  a  form 
in  which  one  side  must  be  true  and  the  other  false,  but  it 
is  possible  to  regard  this  antithesis  not  so  much  as  a  choice 
between  logical  alternatives  as  a  movement  by  which  the 
world  of  things  may  be  successively  reflected  in  the  world 
of  thought.  At  a  time  when  almost  all  that  was  thought 
stationary  is  pronounced  moving — when  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  movement  were  the  only  actual  existence  in  that  world 
which  used  to  be  regarded  as  material — it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  believe  that  truth,  for  finite  beings,  consists  in  an 
orderly  and  rhythmic  change  in  the  point  of  view.  To  seek 
to  discern  the  moral  universe  apart  from  such  a  change 
of  attitude  will  perhaps  hereafter  be  recognised  as  once 
more  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  serpent,  and  give  ear  to 
the  promise  "  ye  shall  be  as  gods  knowing  good  and  evil.'" 


CHAPTER   IV 

GREECE   AND   THE   HARMONY   OF   OPPOSITES 

The  Greek  We  Only  half  understand  the  principle  of  duahsm  when  we 
spint  contrast  it  with  the  principle  of  unity.     The  spirit  that  sees 

both  from  all  events,  all  characters,  all  phenomena,  as  the  development 
and  from  or  symbol  of  a  great  conflict  between  two  fundamental 
Pantheism,  principles  is  not  more  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  which  sees 
them  as  the  various  expression  of  one,  than  each  is  to  that 
which  looks  with  an  impartial  interest  on  the  whole  play  of 
natural  impulse,  and  finds  in  the  struggle  of  life's  opposing 
forces  the  appropriate  gymnastic  for  all  that  is  most  truly 
human.  It  is  only  on  a  superficial  view  that  we  could  sup- 
pose this  latter  spirit  an  ally  of  either  antagonist  against 
its  enemy.  According  to  our  point  of  view,  it  is  either 
impartially  friendly  to  both  or  impartially  hostile  to  both. 
"  Life,"  said  the  Indian,  "  is  the  seeming  change  in  one  un- 
changeable reality ;  let  us  neglect  what  seems  and  turn  to 
what  is."  "  Life,"  said  the  Persian,  "  is  the  actual  conflict 
between  two  deadly  foes;  let  us  take  part  with  the  good 
and  oppose  the  evil."  In  contrast  to  both  of  these  the 
Hellene  discovered  some  link  with  every  creed  and  every  im- 
pulse which  has  ever  moulded  human  aspiration  and  desire ; 
and  each  succeeding  race  may  recognise  a  special  bequest  in 
the  vast  legacy.  The  typical  expression  of  this  spirit  re- 
mains fixed  in  the  brief  records  of  a  people  which,  during  its 
few  centuries  of  pre-eminence,  more  deeply  influenced  the 
intellectual  development  of  humanity  than  those  we  have 
been  considering  throughout  their  millenniums  of  existence. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  the  artist  in  all  history ;  it  moulds,  there- 
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fore,  the  poetry,  the  art,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  artist 
people.  It  does  not  turn  from  what  seems  to  absorb  itself 
in  what  is,  as  the  Pantheism  of  India.  It  does  not  rank 
itself  on  the  side  of  righteousness,  and  find  its  very  life  in  a 
conflict  with  evil,  as  the  dualism  of  Persia.  It  admits  no 
great  fundamental  antithesis,  either  of  illusion  and  reality 
or  of  good  and  evil ;  indeed,  from  some  points  of  viev/,  the 
two  hostile  doctrines  which  sevei'ally  accept  these  contrasts 
as  the  leading  distinctions  of  the  moral  world,  are  nearer  to 
each  other  than  is  either  to  that  habit  of  mind  which  finds 
truth  in  a  union  of  opposites,  and  the  aim  of  life  in  its 
struggle. 

This  Greek  spirit,  with  the  imaginative  sympathy  that  But  reflects 
lies  at  the  heart  of  genius,  makes  an  apparent  approach  to-  from™each. 
wards  both  members  of  the  great  antithesis.  Greek  philo- 
sophy often  seems  akin  to  the  view  which  regarded  the 
Universe  as  a  mere  rainbow  in  the  light  of  some  central 
unity,  itself  "  only  to  be  described  by  No,  no."  With  how 
many  a  quotation  from  Plato  might  we  illustrate  that 
aflSnity !  The  best  known  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  parable  in 
the  Republic  describing  mankind  as  the  inhabitants  of  a 
cave,  on  the  wall  of  which  they  discern  the  shadows  of  objects 
beyond  their  reach  as  long  as  they  contemplate  the  wall  of 
their  prison. 1  This  is  a  kindred  thought  to  the  belief  in 
Maya  only  so  far  as  both  are  instances  of  that  belief  in  the 
abiding  reality  beyond  shifting  appearances  which  belongs 
to  all  philosophy.  Plato  regards  it  as  the  actual  aim  of 
philosophy  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  learner  from  the  darkness 
to  the  light.  It  is  impossible  at  once  to  gaze  steadily 
downwards  into  the  gloom  and  upwards  towards  the  glow, 
and  those  who  look  back  to  the  shadows  with  eyes  fresh 
from  the  sunshine  seem  to  the  prisoners,  still  forcibly  turned 
from  the  light,  to  have  lost  their  eyesight;  but  the  light 

1  Republic,  pp.  515,  516.  The  shadows,  being  cast  by  images,  not  by 
the  living  creatures  which  these  represent,  are  doubly  removed  from 
reality. 
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is  there  to  see  and  to  see  by.      It  is  otherwise  with  the 

Indian  ideal.     Not  light  but  darkness  typifies  that  reality 

which  human  intelligence  can  describe  only  by  negation. 

The  two  schools   of  thought  are  separated,  spiritually  as 

well  as  literally,  "  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west." 

Most  The  same  aloofness  and  the  same  sympathy  is  revealed 

from''^         wherever  it  is  possible  for  Greek  feeling  to  approach  Persian 

dualism.      dualism  ;  and  here,  at  times,  the  approach  seems  closer.    We 

have  seen  an  approach  towards  it  in  the  romance  of  Xenophon. 

And  where  shall  we  find  a  delineation  more  suggestive  of 

the  great  Tempter  than  in  the  picture  given  by  Euripides 

of  the  Goddess   who  impersonates  the  lusts  of  the  flesh? 

or  of  an  embodiment  of  ideal  purity  than   in  the  opening 

invocation  to  the  Virgin  Goddess  from  Hippolytus ! 

"  To  thee  this  wreathed  garland  from  a  green 
And  virgin  meadow  bear  I,  O  my  Queen  ! 
No  evil  hand  may  cull  it,  only  he 
Whose  heart  hath  known  the  heart  of  Purity."  ^ 

A  knowledge  which  Artemis  herself,  appearing  visibly 
at  the  end  of  the  play,  vindicates  for  her  worshipper.  Her 
antagonist  and  rival.  Aphrodite,  ofiended  at  his  neglect,  has 
inspired  his  stepmother,  Phaedra,  wife  of  Theseus,  with  a 
passion  for  him,  against  which  she  finds  her  only  refuge  in 
a  self-inflicted  death.  But  first,  in  that  last  moment  of 
torture  the  terrible  truth  of  Milton's  "  lust,  hard  by  hate  "  is 
manifest,  the  unhappy  Queen  decides — 

"  He  shall  not  stand  so  proud  where  I  have  lain 
Bent  in  the  dust !     Oh,  he  shall  stoop  to  share 
The  life  I  live  in  and  learn  mercy  there."  ^ 

Theseus,  arriving  to  find  her  on  her  bier,  and  vainly  seeking 

'  Hippolytus,  73,  74,  79-81,  translated  by  Professor  Murray  (1902). 
The  individual  lines  in  this  beautiful  translation  may  appear  to  get  rather 
too  much  out  of  the  Greek,  but  the  spirit  of  the  whole  seems  to  me 
marvellously  reproduced. 

'^  The  spirit  of  love  changed  to  hatred  in  Phsdra,  compared  vsrith  the 
dying  forgiveness  of  Hippolytus,  expresses  the  several  influences  of  the 
goddesses  of  love  and  of  purity.     Compare  2  Sam.  xiii.  1-16,  especially  15. 
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to   learn  from   the   distracted  chorus   the  manner  of  her 
death,  takes  from  "  her  dear  dead  hand  "  a  tablet  he  deems 
some  last  charge  for  her  children,  and  breaks  the  familiar 
seal  to  discover — such  is  the  poet's  power  that  the  reader  of 
to-day  shares  his  horror— the  accusation  of  Potiphar's  wife. 
'J'he  Athenian  monarch  does  not  copy  the  leniency  of  the 
Egyptian;   Theseus  devotes  his  innocent  son  to  a  fearful 
death,  and  it  is  against  this  background  of  calumny  and 
injustice  that  the  spotless  holiness  of  the  martyr  shines  forth 
with  dazzling  lustre.     While  he  protests  his  innocence,  he 
keeps  back  every  word  that  would  betray  his  calumniator; 
he  listens  to  his  father's  outrageous  fury  with  calm  remon- 
strance, and  strives   with   his  dying  breath  to    soften  the 
pangs  of  a   remorse    awakened  too  late.      "  Father,  where 
art  thou?"  he   cries,    when   sight   has    failed;    "Oh,  thou 
suflFerest  sore."i     It  would  be  hardly  possible   to   set   by 
the  side  of  this  delineation  a  higher  ideal  of  every  Chris- 
tian  grace    except    that    of    humility,    inconceivable   to   a 
Greek.      So   close    is   the   resemblance   that   a  thoughtful 
and  learned  Frenchman,  who  knows  the  Attic  stage  better 
than    Christian   literature,   has    ranged    Euripides    among 
the  originators  of  Christian  morals.^     M.  Havet's  opinion 
will  not  be  shared  by  many  readers  who  know  both.      The 
moral  of  the  Hippolytus  is  not  "  How  blessed  is  the  life 
of  purity,"  but   rather  "How  mistaken  is  the  refusal  to 
recognise  all  human  impulse  as   legitimate."     Hippolytus 
has  indeed  his  reward,  the  deathbed  vision  of  the  divine 
Virgin  exchanges  torture  for  resignation  and  a  faint  mystic 
hope.      But    his    passionate    purity    offends    against    the 
Greek  law  of  "  nothing  in  excess,"  and   the  goddess  whose 
vengeance  was   attracted  by  his  neglect  has,  equally  with 
the  one  to  whom  his  life  has  been  devoted,  her  place  on 
Olympus. 

^  1407,  take  in  1409. 

'  Le  Christicmisme  et  ses  Origines,  2nd  ed.  1873,  p.  139.     M.  Havet  con- 
siders that  Hippolytus  represents  the  Pythagorean  idea  of  holiness. 
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It  knows 
no  irrecon- 
cilable foe 


and  sees 
falsehood 
as  ignor- 
ance. 


The  Greek  dread  of  extravagance  is  not  merely  dif- 
ferent from  the  Christian  dread  of  sin ;  it  is,  in  some  sense, 
opposed  to  it.  In  its  most  characteristic  aspects  Greek 
feeling  is  antagonistic  to  all  zeal  for  righteousness,  to  all 
hatred  of  iniquity.  It  metes  out  its  interest  according  to 
other  laws  than  those  which  regulate  moral  judgments; 
it  demands  only  the  play  of  opposite  forces  and  the  balance 
of  contending  impulses ;  and  wherever  these  are  found  there 
is  the  soil  for  its  roots  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  its 
blossoms  may  expand  in  all  their '  beauty.  Against  such 
an  ideal  the  conscience  must  always  embody  some  kind  of 
protest.  The  spirit  which  pursues  virtue  recoils  from  the 
impartiality  of  that  which  seeks  a  vivid  expression  of  all 
human  interests,  desires,  and  aversions — in  other  words,  from 
the  dramatic  spirit.  "  Ce  que  vous  quittez,"  says  Fenelon, 
"  n''est  plus  bon  a  vos  yeux  qu'a  vos  mains."  No  one  could 
at  the  same  moment  remember  that  and  create  an  lago. 
Greece  represents  the  moral  ideal  of  genius,  with  all  its 
wealth  and  all  its  peril.  Greek  art  is  penetrated  with  that 
spirit  of  balanced  judgment,  of  elastic  sympathy,  which, 
allowing  vehement  utterance  to  all  feeling,  refuses  decided 
predominance  to,  any.  There  is  fierce  wrath,  passionate 
love,  and  sympathy  with  both,  even  when  the  object  is 
identical.  Life  is  conflict;  but  all  conflict  is  gymnastic, 
a  needed  exercise  if  man's  powers  are  to  attain  their  full 
development.  Greek  mythology,  Greek  legend,  Greek 
history  are  all  full  of  the  idea  of  a  struggle,  but  we 
never  find  that  any  combatant  can  be  consistently  and 
ultimately  regarded  as  a  principle  of  evil.  As  compared 
with  the  Persian  ideal,  we  have  exchanged  a  moral  contrast 
of  light  and  darkness  for  an  artistic  balance  of  light  and 
shade. 

The  idea  of  a  primaeval  conflict,  symbolised  by  the  great 
phenomena  of  nature  and  typical  of  all  that  is  most  im- 
pressive in  human  history,  was  the  inheritance  of  the  Aryan 
race,  and  nowhere  more  prolific  in  myth  and  legend  than 
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on  the  soil  of  Greece.      But  it  never  develops  there  into 
any  parable    of    the    conflict    of   good   and   evil.      Greek 
mythology  knows  of  neither  an  Ahriman  nor  an  Ormazd. 
Whatever  is  evil  is  vague ;  the  objects  of  antagonism  bear 
the  aspect  of  things  rather  than  of  persons.     The  conflict 
repeats  in  a  condensed  form  the  work  of  primitive  man ; 
the  hero    must   slay  monsters,  drain    marshes,  go   through 
arduous   toils  in  subduing   the   powers  of  nature,  but  his 
struggles    never    take   the   aspect    of    a   duel;    he  knows 
no   spiritual   foe.      Hercules   is   a  great  hunter,  a  daring 
traveller;  not  a  wrestler    with  any  principle  of  evil.      He 
and  all  those  heroes  of  whom  he  is  a  typical  example  ex- 
press the  spirit  of  civilisation  overcoming  the  lower  forces 
that  rise   up  against  it;  never  the  spirit  of  righteousness 
setting  itself  to  overcome  the  spirit   of  iniquity.       When 
mythology  and  philosophy  come  nearest  to  such  an  anti- 
thesis, we  see  most  clearly  how  impossible  it  was  to  the 
Greek  mind.     Plato  never  really  recognised  the  life  of  the 
conscience.       He    knows    only    two    principles   of  spiritual 
antagonism — the  pleasant  in  contrast  to  the  painful,  the 
true  in  contrast  to  the  false.     His  own  disastrous  experi- 
ence as   a   guide    of  the  ruler  who  embodied  his  ideal  of 
a  philosopher  on  the  throne   may  have   shown    him    that 
clear  vision  does  not  always  imply  right  action  ;   and  the 
dialogue  of  his  melancholy  old  age  appears  to  bear  some 
traces  of  the  dislocating   shock    of  that  discovery.^      But 
from  all  his   characteristic   utterances  we  should    conclude 
that  the  supreme  glory  which  centred  in  the  idea  of  Truth 
absorbed  all  excellence  and  left  nothing  to  be  appropriated 
by  that  of  Duty.     Truth,  he  thought,  is  to  man's  nature  as 

'  The  Laws,  686,  a  dialogue  in  which  it  is  significant  that  Socrates 
does  not  appear.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  after  356  B.C.,  when 
Plato  would  be  at  least  seventy-four  and  Socrates  had  been  dead  forty- 
three  years.  Plato  had  said  (Republic,  473-474)  that  till  philosophers 
became  kings,  or  kings  philosophers,  there  was  no  chance  of  an  ideal 
State,  and  the  issue  of  his  summons  to  Socrates  by  the  elder  Dionysius 
must  have  taught  him  the  disappointing  lesson  that  there  was  not  much 
chance  of  it  even  then. 


claim. 
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light  to  the  eye,  as  air  to  the  lungs ;  if  it  were  adequately 
presented  to  its  appropriate  organ,  all  that  man  wanted 
would  be  achieved.  If  this  were  really  so,  it  would  be  as 
unnatural  to  imagine  man  seeing  what  is  right  and  not 
doing  it,  as  it  is  to  imagine  him  seeing  what  is  true  and  not 
believing  it.  Thus  the  word  ought  would  be  emptied  of 
its  meaning.  To  those  who  have  given  us  the  very  name  of 
Ethics  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  part  of  all  that  has  made 
Morality  in  its  wider  sense  interesting  and  vivid.  In  the 
narrower  sense,  in  which  it  traces  the  claim  of  Duty,  we  can 
only  say  that  Greek  thought,  withdrawing  us  from  the  great 
watershed  of  right  and  wrong,  beckons  us  into  realms  whence 
we  see  the  mountain  as  the  cloud. 
And  Thus  while  Greek  philosophy  is  non-moral,  Greek  mytho- 

supreme  logy  is  non-theistic.  To  the  Greek  mind,  in  its  most  natural 
and  characteristic  attitude,  the  Divine  Being  was  out  of 
sight.  Greek  feeling  is  not  atheistic ;  it  denies  nothing  that 
human  instincts  have  ever  asserted.  But  it  hurries  on  to 
other  realms ;  it  never  lingers  before  the  Divine  Throne. 
We  hear  in  its  deeper  music  the  note  of  a  profound  reverence 
and  faith,  but  it  is  not  a  characteristic  note  :  Homer  knows 
nothing  of  it.  Greek  mythology  knows  neither  a  truly 
Divine  nor  a  truly  Satanic  being.  If  we  are  to  associate  the 
Greek  divinities  with  either,  they  come  nearer  the  last.  The 
desire  of  Plato  to  banish  poets  from  his  Republic  is  justified 
by  many  passages  in  the  Iliad  ;  the  gods  are,  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  inferior  to  the  objects  of  their  capricious 
protection  and  dislike.  "  The  law  of  Mithra  is  a  thousand- 
fold between  nations,"  ^  we  remember ;  but  Greek  mythology 
enthrones  on  Olympus  a  deity  who  plays  the  very  oppo- 
site part  from  Mithra.  The  Athene  of  Homer  takes  the 
same  attitude  towards  Truth  as  the  Aphrodite  of  Euripides 
towards  Purity.  When  the  prospect  of  a  single  combat 
between  the  rival  chiefs  brings  hope  of  peace  to  the  weary 
armies  before  Troy,  it  is  she  who  bends  her  irresistible  might 
*  See  above,  p.  119. 
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to  defeat  these  hopes  and  instil  treachery  into  a  Trojan 
heart.  The  description  of  her  descent  (in  the  guise  of  a 
shooting  star)  recalls  the  image  of  Satan  in  Paradise  Lost. 
"  Retake  thee  to  the  rival  hosts,"  1  Zeus  addresses  her,  "  and 
devise  that  the  Trojans  shall  attack  the  Achaians  in  defiance 
of  the  treaties  concluded  between  them.  He  hastened  a 
messenger  who  needed  no  spur;  down  she  darted  from  the 
summits  of  Olympus  like  a  bright  meteor,  stirring  awestruck 
wonderment  in  both  armies;  and  approached,  in  the  guise 
of  a  sturdy  spearman,  the  god-like  Pandarus,  who  stood 
surrounded  by  well-shielded  battalions.  'Hast  thou  the 
courage,  O  son  of  Lycaon,  to  win  thyself  glory  and  substan- 
tial reward  by  despatching  from  thy  bow  an  arrow  aimed  at 
Menelaus.  Vow  a  hecatomb  to  the  archer  god  Apollo,  and 
fit  the  shaft  to  the  bow."  Thus  addressing  him  she  persuaded 
his  feeble  mind ;  loud  shrieked  the  strained  cord,  forth 
darted  the  murderous  shaft;  but  Athene,  guarding  Mene- 
laus, repelled  its  onset,  as  a  mother  drives  the  fly  from  her 
sleeping  infant."  This  abridged  translation  omits  nothing 
whence  the  reader  may  augur  any  shade  of  disapproval  in 
the  mind  of  the  poet  for  the  inspiration  of  Athene  or  the 
deed  of  Pandarus.  If  we  turn  to  the  earliest  and,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  characteristic  English  rendering  of  the 
Iliad,  we  find  English  feeling  forcing  its  way  into  the  version 
in  defiance  of  the  text.     Chapman  tells  us  of  Athene  that 

"  She  sought  for  Lyoian  Pandarus,  a  man  that,  being  bred 
Out  of  a  faithless  family,  she  thought  was  fit  to  shed 
The  blood  of  any  innocent,  and  break  the  covenant  sworn  ; 
He  was  Lycaon's  son,  whom  Jove  into  a  wolf  did  turn, 
For  sacrificing  of  a  child,  and  yet  in  arms  renowned 
As  one  that  was  inculpable." 

Not  a  word  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  text  except  the 
statement  that  Pandarus  was  the  son  of  Lycaon,  yet  to  a 
modern  the  addition  supplies  something  we  add  almost  un- 
consciously to  the  original,  softening,  however  inadequately, 

1  Iliad,  iv.  70. 
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the  divine  crime  by  at  least  throvi^ing  some  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  human  agent.  We  can  hardly  without 
some  such  endeavour  acquiesce  in  the  state  of  mind  by  which 
the  poet  saw  nothing  unnatural  in  a  narration  which  assigned 
to  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  the  role  of  Satan  in  Paradise. 
It  confuses  This  representation  of  the  divine  Athene  as  the  inspirer 
Tempter  of  treachery  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  that  no 
and  the  religion  can  be  consistently  non-moral.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  Olympus  reflects  the  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions of  human  beings,  it  must  be  confessed  enormously 
to  exaggerate  them ;  and  we  are  reminded,  as  we  contemplate 
such  a  picture,  that  man's  conception  of  the  Divine,  if  it  is 
not  to  rise  above  the  human  world,  must  sink  far  below  it. 
And  thus  the  characteristically  Greek  spirit  is  irreligious, 
and  was  felt  as  such  even  by  the  deeper  thinkers  among  the 
Greeks  themselves.  It  knows  of  no  spiritual  foe  to  humanity, 
but  any  god  may  take  the  place  of  such  a  foe ;  those  prompt- 
ings to  evil  which  Christianity  has  associated  with  a  single 
invisible  personality  are  in  Greek  mythology  diffused  through- 
out the  whole  realm  of  supernatural  agency  and  suggestion. 
To  the  Greek  the  Tempter  and  the  Redeemer  were  but  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  one  agent.  Like  an  eagle  hovering  on 
poised  wing  above  the  summit  of  a  mountain  range,  the 
poet -race  exchanged,  as  it  were  with  a  stroke  of  the  wing, 
the  slope  that  sends  its  waters  to  the  east  for  that  which 
sends  its  waters  to  the  west,  and  confused  in  its  lofty  gaze 
the  springs  of  mighty  rivers  which  increase  their  remoteness 
with  every  foot  of  progress,  and  find  their  issue  in  oceans 
that  are  thousands  of  miles  apart. 
Greek  im-  That  moral   indiff^erence  which  brings  into   so  close  a 

seentn'the  neighbourhood  the  sources  of  good    and   ill    must   always 
greatest       arouse  a  certain  protest  in  the  seeker  after  absolute  truth, 

poet  or  ■ 

Greece  and  in  the  Greek  atmosphere  the  protest  shares  the  glow 
of  the  genius  it  opposes.  Its  earliest  expression  is  almost 
coeval  with  its  object,  or  at  least  comes  to  us  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  impression  of  hoary  antiquity.     It  was  a 
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countryman  of  the  traditional  Homer  in  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ  who  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  theology 
of  the  great  poet,  and  declared  that 

"  Such  things  of  the  gods  are  related  by  Homer  and  Hesiod 
As  to  mankind  would  be  shame  and  abiding  disgrace, 
Promises  broken,  and  thefts,  and  mutual  treachery." ' 

The  protest  is  expanded  in  a  well-known  passage  in  the 
Republic  of  Plato,  where  he  seems  to  be  recalling  this  very 
quotation.  "  The  fiction  now  in  vogue,"  ^  he  says,  "  such  as 
Hesiod  and  Homer  and  other  poets  have  created  it,  is  open 
to  the  gravest  objection,  ascribing  as  it  does  evil  deeds  to 
the  gods,  and  must  not  be  read  by  the  young  in  our  common- 
wealth," and  he  names  as  one  among  many  instances  the 
inspiration  of  the  treachery  of  Pandarus  by  Athene  cited 
above.  The  restrictions  which  the  Platonic  Socrates  pro- 
ceeds to  impose  outdo  in  their  narrowness  almost  any  Evan- 
gelical code  for  pious  families.  The  moral  thinker  and  the 
dramatist  are  in  every  age  united  by  common  objects  and 
separated  by  divei'gent  impulses,  but  never  do  we  see  either 
their  union  or  divergence  as  clearly  as  in  this  attempt  of 
the  most  poetic  of  philosophers  to  banish  poets  from  his 
Republic.  It  shows  us  on  the  one  hand  the  large  range  and 
profound  influence  of  Greek  poetry,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  recoil  of  that  spirit  which  seeks  the  Absolute  from  all 
which  occupies  itself  with  relation.  The  two  are  elements 
of  all  literature,  for  nothing  that  deserves  the  epithet  literary 
ignores  either  the  truths  independent  of  time  or  the  mutable 
emotions  of  humanity,  but  on  Greek  soil  we  recognise  the 
nearness  and  the  antagonism  of  these  two  things  with  a 
unique  vividness.  And  while  all  would  allow,  if  they  judged 
the  Iliad  like  any  other  book,  that  such  passages  as  that 
which  m^kes  Athene  an  inspirer  of  treachery  are  blots  on 
its  bright  colour,  they  yet  feel  a  refreshing  influence  in  that 

1  Xenophanes,  Fragment  vii.,  ed.  by  Karsten. 
^  Sepublic,  377- 
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non-moral  character,  even  though  here  and  there  it  becomes 
immoral.  We  take  up  the  Iliad  with  a  sense  of  escape  from 
all  we  long  to  forget,  because  it  is  a  pictilre  of  vivid  stirring 
life  reflected  on  the  still  medium  of  neutral  observation. 
The  poem  which  fixes  the  Greek  tongue  takes  its  most 
pathetic,  most  inspiring  images  from  the  foes  of  Greece. 
The  noblest  utterance  of  patriotism  and  the  purest  picture 
of  domestic  love  are  both  from  the  Trojan  side.  It  is  Hector 
who  has  given  a  motto  to  the  patriots  of  every  age — 

"  One  omen  best — our  country  to  defend."  ^ 

And  where  in  all  literature  shall  we  find  a  more  touching 
description  of  family  life  than  in  the  scene  where  the  same 
hero  lays  aside  the  helmet  which  has  terrified  his  infant  that 
he  may  take  him  in  his  arms  for  a  last  embrace  .^^  The 
Trojan  king  is,  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  woman  who 
has  brought  ruin  on  his  kingdom  a  pattern  of  chivalrous 
courtesy,^  and  even  the  effeminate  Asiatic  prince  wins  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  by  his  candid  confession  under  the  rebuke 
of  his  heroic  brother.*  The  intercourse  which  takes  place 
between  the  warrior  chiefs  in  the  intervals  of  battle  has 
nothing  fierce  or  hostile;  it  is  the  discourse  of  brave  men 
who  hope  to  kill  each  other,  but  who  in  the  meantime  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognising  each  other's  nobility.  We  have 
described  this  excellence  in  negative  terms,  but  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  positive.  It  is  the  secret  which  gives  bright- 
ness of  colour  and  delicacy  of  form  to  every  touch.  Achilles 
— Hector — Helen — all  live  and  move  before,  us,  because  their 
creator  has  sympathy  for  all.  This  makes  the  Iliad  not  a 
national  but  a  human  epic.^  We  see  the  Greek  impartiality 
at  its  highest  if  we  turn  from  the  Greek  to  the  Persian  epic 
and  mark  the  contrast.     The  Shah  Nama  is,  for  the  most 

'  Iliad,  xii.  243.  2  /^^_  yi_  ^yj. 

'  Ibid.  iii.  161-165.  4  Hid.  iii.  59. 

'^  Impartiality  is  both  too  moral  and  too  negative  a  term  for  this 
special  Greek  quality,  but  I  can  think  of  no  other,  in  a  single  word. 
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part,  a  series  of  struggles  between  heroes  of  virtue  and  mon- 
sters of  wickedness;  between  a  people  of  light  (Iran,  the 
Persian  race)  and  a  people  of  darkness  (Turan).  Where  a 
hero  falls  it  is  through  the  temptation  of  Ahriman.  Zohak, 
the  serpent  king,  who  bears  on  his  shoulders  twin  snakes 
sprung  from  a  kiss  of  the  Evil  One,  has  yielded  to  impious 
seductions ;  promises  of  splendid  dominion  have  led  him  to 
plunge  into  guilt,  and  his  crimes  have  earned  an  awful 
punishment;  he  is  not  to  be  speedily  slain,  but  to  die  a 
death  of  agony.  How  unlike  anything  in  the  Iliad  !  Where 
Homer  gives  us  fierce  anger  Firdusi  gives  us  bitter  hatred. 
Where  Firdusi  gives  us  a  combat  of  saints  and  devils  Homer 
gives  us  a  struggle  of  hero  with  hero.  I'he  Iliad  can  never 
grow  old,  because  it  is  committed  to  no  temporary,  no  local 
emotion ;  it  sets  no  stamp  of  condemnation  on  any  actor  of 
the  drama ;  it  claims  sympathy  in  turn  for  all. 

This  we  may  say  of  the  poem  which  stands  on  the  and  in  its 
threshold  of  Greek  literatui-e,  and  to  which,  to  a  certain  Mosaic 
extent,  Greece  owes  its  unity.  And  it  is  equally  true  of  historian. 
that  work  of  literary  genius  which,  of  all  that  the  modern 
world  feels  supremely  valuable  in  the  bequest  of  Greece, 
has  least  of  the  poetic  spirit.  Few  immortal  works  treating 
of  a  similar  subject  can  be  so  dissimilar  as  the  Iliad  and 
the  history  which  Thucydides  has  left  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  The  contrast  of  poetry  and  prose,  of  the  simple  child- 
like spirit  of  imaginative  faith  and  of  cold  wary  scepticism, 
of  growing  fancy  and  of  realistic  effort  after  accurate  nar- 
ration— all  these  are  brought  to  a  climax  when  we  set  the 
two  works  side  by  side;  they  seem  to  belong  to  different 
worlds.  And  yet  we  cannot  forget  that  they  belong  to 
the  same  race.  We  can  hardly  say  that  Thucydides  and 
Homer  have  anything  else  in  common  except  the  quality 
which  we  have  somewhat  inadequately  entitled  impartiality, 
but  the  exception  is  enough  to  make  them  kindred  authors. 
It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  discern  any  varying  colour  in 
the  sympathies  of  the  historian  as  in  those  of  the  poet; 
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the  narration  keeps  its  hard  disinterested  accuracy,  whether 
it  sets  before  us  the  fate  of  Athenian  or  of  Spartan,  as  the 
poem  keeps  its  glowing  richness  of  colouring  whether  it 
paints  the  fortune  of  Trojan  or  of  Greek.  This  equality  of 
interest  is  of  necessity  more  striking  on  the  page  of  the 
historian  than  in  the  song  of  the  bard.  Homer  relates 
no  deed  of  the  Greek  army  that  may  be  set  by  the  side 
of  the  taking  of  Melos  as  a  specimen  of  ruthless  barbarity ; 
and  Thucydides,  even  in  that  part  of  the  narrative  which 
must  be  due  to  his  fancy,  shows  not  the  faintest  temptation 
to  soften  a  line  in  the  picture  of  his  country's  crime.  That 
the  Athenians  slew  the  adult  males,  and  enslaved  the  women 
and  children  of  a  State  which  had  done  nothing  to  incur 
their  enmity,  was  a  fact  which  the  great  Athenian  writer 
was  obliged  to  recognise;  but  when  he  describes  the  -plead- 
ings on  either  side  which  must  in  great  measure  be  due  to 
his  own  fancy,  we  might  have  looked  for  some  indication 
of  a  wish  to  make  out  a  case  for  his  own  countrymen,  such, 
for  instance  (though  no  even  approximate  parallel  can  be 
charged  to  England),  as  an  English  writer  might  betray 
in  narrating  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  or  the  fate 
of  Drogheda.  Assuredly  we  shall  not  find  it.  "  It  is  hard 
indeed,"  the  Melians  concede,^  "to  contend  against  your 
power  and  your  fortune ;  yet  we  lose  not  our  faith  in 
Divine  aid,  for  we  are  innocent  and  confronted  with  the 
unrighteous."  "We  are  quite  easy  as  to  that,"  reply  the 
Athenians.  "  It  is  certainly  a  law  for  human  beings  that 
they  should  take  who  have  the  power,  and  we  suppose  this 
law  holds  good  in  the  Divine  world  also."  What  reader 
would  not  suspect,  in  reading  that  dramatic  fragment,  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  writer  were  with  the  vanquished  ? 
Perhaps  in  some  sense  they  were,  but  not  in  any  sense  that 
made  Thucydides  less  of  an  Athenian,  not  in  any  sense 
that  shows  itself  in  one  word  of  condemnation  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  the  cruel  fate  of  those  whose  trust  in 

1  Thucydides,  v.  85-116. 
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Divine  aid  was  rewarded  by  utter  failure.  He  sympathised 
with  the  Melians  only  so.  far  as  he  threw  himself  on  to 
their  side  with  dramatic  disinterestedness  of  attention,  only 
so  far,  we  may  say,  as  he  was  a  true  Greek. 

The  grand  impartiality  of  Thucydides  is  not  only  in  Thucy- 
national,  it  is  personal.  For  twenty  years  the  great  partfaiity 
historian  was  an  exile  from  his  native  city.  He  was  a  f'^es  into 
general  in  the  war  he  has  made  known  to  posterity,  and  it  mity. 
is  evident  that  he  was  banished  for  the  failure  to  relieve 
an  important  city;  but  the  two  facts  are  mentioned  so 
slightly  that  the  reader  has  to  discover  the  connection 
for  himself.  Though  his  chronological  method  is  one  of 
somewhat  tiresome  accuracy  and  precision,  he  tells  us  of 
his  own  exile  out  of  its  proper  place,  and  in  a  mere 
parenthesis  of  his  nan'ative.  "  I  happened  to  be  in  exile 
for  twenty  years  after  my  command  at  Amphipolis,  and 
thus  to  have  great  advantages  for  ascertaining  the  facts 
from  both  sides,"  1  is  all  he  tells  us  about  it.  The  unfortu- 
nate command  which  led  to  this  fortunate  punishment  is 
told  with  the  same  brief,  disinterested  lightness.  There 
is  not  a  word  in  the  few  lines  referring  to  it  which  would 
have  led  us  to  think  he  was  speaking  of  himself  if  it  were 
possible  to  doubt  the  fact,  A  historian  of  Greek  literature 
has  been  so  much  impressed  with  this  reserve,  that  he 
explains  it  by  supposing  it  to  be  due  to  the  consciousness 
of  guilt.  Thucydides  "  neither  attempts  to  vindicate  him- 
self nor  specifies  the  ground  of  his  sentence,"^  his  critic 
thinks,  because  he  had  been  more  occupied  in  looking  after 
his  own  property  than  in  the  interests  of  his  country.  The 
fact  may  have  been  so.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in 
literary  impartiality  to  secure  personal  disinterestedness. 
So  temperate  a  reference  to  the  incident,  by  one  who 
might  have  given  his  own  colouring  to  the  narrative,  does 

1  Thucydides,  v.  26. 

^  A  friticaZ  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  by 
Wm.  Mure  of  Caldwell,  v.  40. 
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not  look  like  consciousness  of  guilt ;  but  in  any  case  what 
it  expresses  is  the  reticence  demanded  by  a  fine  sense  of 
proportion,  such  as  that  which  gives  the  art  and  literature 
of  Greece  immortal  predominance. 
In  Aristotle        This  sense  of  proportion  is  inwrought  with  the  very 
Phiioso^^     web  of  Greek  thought.     "The  art  of  measurement,"  says 
pby.  the  Platonic  Socrates,  "  is  that  which  would  save  the  soul."  ^ 

Strange  expression  to  modern  ears !  yet  it  is  the  basis  of 
that  system  of  ethics  which  still  keeps  its  hold  on  modem 
thought.  The  pupil  of  Plato  expanded  that  statement  into 
the  doctrine  that  virtue  must  be  sought  always  in  a  mean 
between  excess  and  defect.  The  golden  mean !  to  an 
Englishman  images  of  dulness  and  conventionality  rise 
up  at  the  words.  The  very  expression  "  mediocrity " 
opposes  itself  to  this  ideal.  Such  a  barrier,  though  far 
less  visible  to  the  race  dowered  with  genius  and  conscious 
of  boundless  momentum,  would  seem  to  be  not  altogether 
hidden  from  Aristotle  himself  Virtue,  he  tells  us,  with 
a  confusing  candour  very  characteristic  of  him,  is  from 
some  points  of  view  itself  an  extreme.^  But  this  is  a 
momentary  concession ;  to  him  the  mean  takes,  in  the 
moral  universe,  the  place  taken  in  the  physical  universe 
by  that  law  which  marks  out  the  course  taken  by  the 
planet;  it  too  is  a  diagonal,  the  result  of  warring  forces. 
What  draws  the  spirit  one  way  was  to  the  Greek  ideal 
no  more  evil  than  what  draws  it  another.  Rashness  hurls 
it  away  from  its  true  centre ;  cowardice  makes  the  centre 
a  goal.^  A  wise  manliness  finds  its  orbit  settled  by  the 
contest  of  these  conflicting  forces  and  revolves  about  its 
centre.     Temperance  in  like  manner  follows  the  diagonal 

t  Plato,  Protagoras,  356. 

^  dib  Kark  fih  T^v  oiirlav  Kal  rbv  XA-yoK  rbv  tI  fjv  etvai,  \iyovTa  ixcairT]^  iffrlv 
il  dp6Ti),  KOTd  5^  rb  S,pu!Tov  koX  rb  eS  aKpfiTtii  {Nicomachean  Ethics,  1 107  a). 
It  is  a  curious  instance  of  Aristotle's  candour  that  he  should  formulate 
in  one  sentence  the  doctrine  of  the  mean  and  its  opposite  without, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  saying  anything  to  establish  a  harmony  between 
them.  . 

^  Ibid.  ii.  2,  seq. 
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between  an  extravagant  love  of  pleasure  and  a  deficient 
perception  of  the  objects  which  give  pleasure  ;  not  an  easily 
conceivable  defect,  and  one  rather  of  an  intellectual  than 
a  moral  character ;  still  one  which,  if  we  can  conceive  it 
to  exist,  would  deprive  temperance  of  the  quality  that 
makes  it  a  virtue.  The  very  idea  that  lies  at  the  root 
of  goodness  for  a  Christian,  or  for  many  who  have  rejected 
Christianity — the  idea  of  self-sacrifice — was,  except  with 
reference  to  the  larger  self  found  in  the  State,  foreign  to 
the  Greek  ideal.  Equally  inconceivable  was  the  absolute 
condemnation  of  hatred  and  malevolence.  The  Hellenic 
spirit  welcomed  all  impulse;  the  only  object  of  its  protest 
was  excess.  The  "  art  of  measurement "  was  the  whole 
secret  of  morality. 

It  would  conduce  to  our  understanding  of  this  Greek  Virtue,  to 
ideal  if  we  always  bore  in  mind  two  considerations.     One,  Esthetic' or 
that    what    the    Greek    meant   by    virtue    was    something  political 

T  •         1  1      •  11/.  1  ?  rather  than 

standing  in  close  relation  to  noble  form.  The  sculptor  s  individual. 
art  seems  unawares  the  type  and  model  of  all  that  could 
excite  Greek  admiration,  the  beauty  of  line  which  a  slight 
swerve  to  the  right  or  the  left  would  destroy  was  the  out- 
ward and  visible  symbol  of  all  excellence,  so  that  virtue 
was  a  more  aesthetic  ideal,  something  more  like  what  we 
should  call  manliness — perhaps  even  gentlemanliness — or 
good  taste,  than  it  is  with  us.  And  then  again  it  is  even 
more  important  to  remember  that  Greek  virtue  was  political 
virtue.  Read  the  account  of  the  last  scene  in  the  life  of 
Socrates,^  see  how  the  best  of  Greeks  parted  from  his  wife 
and  children,  and  you  will  measure  the  divergence  between 
the  moral  standard  of  antiquity  and  of  Christendom.  There 
are  few  scenes  in  literature  more  moving  than  the  parting 
of  the  teacher  from  his  disciples;  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  prelude — the  cold  and  hasty  dismissal  of  the  mourning 

^  Phosdo,  1 1 6.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Plato  was  not  himself 
present,  but  we  could  hardly  in  any  case  dismiss  the  contemptuous  refer- 
ence of  Socrates  to  "  the  women  "  as  the  mere  invention  of  the  recorder. 
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wife  and  her  infant  burden — should  be  forgotten  under  its 
glamour.  It  is  not  strange,  but  it  is  misleading,  and  the 
plea  that  here  we  have  to  do  rather  with  the  omissions 
of  Plato  than  the  coldness  of  his  master,  would  merely 
provide  a  different  illustration  of  Greek  moral  poverty. 
That  tenderness  for  the  weak  which  average  people  now- 
adays either  echo  in  feeling  or  assume  in  words  was  a 
blank  to  the  hearers  of  Socrates  and  the  readers  of 
Plato.  And  the  sphere  of  duty  they  did  recognise  was  one 
in  which  the  ideas  of  balance,  of  proportion,  of  measure, 
are  still  as  necessary  and  predominant  as  ever  they  were. 
So  far  as  modern  Europe  refuses  to  recognise  this  need,  its 
literature  and  its  whole  life  is  the  poorer  thereby,  and  the 
loss  is  great. 
Greek  We  come  upon  another  aspect  of  this  desire  for  pro- 

Monarchv  po'-'tion  and  measure,  as  being  not  only  a  condition  or 
result  of  rightness,  but  rightness  itself,  in  the  Greek  dis- 
trust of  personal  rule.  "  Great  potentates  are  mostly  bad," 
says  Plato.^  Monarchy  was  indeed  a  hateful  institution  to 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  classic  world.  To  a  civilisation 
facing  the  despotisms  of  Asia,  and  ignorant  of  the  very 
possibility  of  constitutional  government,  monarchy  meant 
the  negation  of  liberty.  But  in  the  Greek  mind  this  feel- 
ing was  intensified  and  expanded  by  a  consciousness  of  the 
dangers  of  intellectual  wealth,  and  became  a  vivid  shrinking 
from  all  personal  pre-eminence  whatever.  The  race  that 
is  dowered  with  genius  dreads  the  temptations  of  genius 
as  it  is  impossible  that  average  mankind  should  dread  them. 
The  fear  lest 

"  Some  new  Napoleon  should  arise  "i^,- 

is  not  an  abiding  one  in  the  modern  world.  But  a  feel- 
ing which  may  be  thus  briefly  uttered  gathers  up  a  large 
chapter  of  Greek  history.     To  set  up  any  human  being 

^  Gorgias,  p.  526. 

"  Byron,  Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
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at  so  vast  a  height  above  his  kind  was  not  only  a  political 
danger,  it  was  an  offence  against  the  deepest  religious  feeling 
of  a  Greek.  The  true  Divinity  of  Greek  worship  was  the 
State,  and  the  State  must  be  invisible.  What  made  the 
name  of  a  ruler  hateful  was  not  that  he  was  cruel  or  even 
despotic — Pisistratus  was  neither — but  that  he  destroyed 
this  central  ideal ;  he,  a  mortal,  took  the  place  of  some- 
thing immortal.  Hence  the  love  of  liberty  involved  the 
reverence  for  law  as  no  doubt  with  the  best  men  it  does 
always,  but  as  with  ordinary  men  it  does  not  no\^.  The 
two  Spartans  whose  history  is  cited  above  ^  had  made 
a  long  and  toilsome  journey  from  their  own  beloved  city 
to  confront  the  king  on  his  throne  and  suffer  his  will, 
but  they  refused  to  bow  down  before  him,  "  for  it  was  not 
their  way  to  worship  men ; "  and  the  great  king,  impressed 
by  the  rare  spectacle  of  fearless  submission,  dismissed  them 
unharmed.  Their  journey  to  Susa,  and  their  appearance 
before  Xerxes,  express  the  Greek  submission  to  law  com- 
bined with  the  Greek  resistance  to  personal  claim.  That 
expedition  symbolises  no  recoil  from  tyranny  as  we  under- 
stand the  words ;  ^  there  never  was  a  harsher  tyranny  than 
that  of  Sparta,  and  it  was  a  tyranny  which  Sperthias  and 
Bulls  would  have  died  to  perpetuate.  But  they  would  not 
renounce  an  opportunity  of  protest  against  the  claim  of  a 
mortal  to  intercept  even  the  mere  symbol  of  that  homage 
which  was  the  claim  of  the  State. 

The  bond  which    made   a  multitude   into   a  city,  the  The  City 
many  into  one,  must  be  something  invisible.      The  visible  mortal  re- 
monarch    was   an   embodiment  not  only  of  impious   arro-  j|yg^^"'^' 
gance,    but   we   might   say   (if  all    our    associations    with 
the    words    were    not  too   shallow)   of  vulgarity   and    bad 
taste.       The   supreme    despot   was    barbaric,   lawless,   and 

1  Page  140. 

2  A  Spartan  could  not  sell  or  give  any  part  of  his  land ;  he  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  single,  to  retain  a  childless  wife,  or  to  save  the  life  of 
his  own  sickly  infant.  We  should  not  call  a  condition  thus  restricted  by 
the  name  of  Freedom. 
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in  the  stress  of  conflict  weak.  The  supreme  law  was 
an  inspiring  and  unconquerable  influence,  at  whose  com- 
mand or  in  whose  defence  men  were  ready  to  jdie,  and 
whose  claim  they  would  endure  any  torments  rather  than 
transfer  to  a  mortal.  Any  association  of  monarchy 
which  seems  incompatible  with  this  supremacy  of  the 
unseen  is  wholly  superficial.  The  Homeric  kings  are  not 
kings  in  any  other  sense  than  that  they  are  the  leaders 
of  the  armies,  and  when  Ulysses  says  that  the  rule  of 
one  is  'necessary,"^  he  means  only  that  the  rank  and  file 
must  wait  for  the  word  of  command.  Monarchy  was  un- 
Greek,  Asiatic,  an  institution  associated  with  barbarism, 
and  discredited  by  defeat ;  the  great  king  leading  the  might 
of  Asia  was  ruined  by  the  onset  of  the  populations  of  a  few 
small  towns.  Thus  in  those  half-dozen  generations  which 
contain  all  that  is  most  brilliant  of  Greek  poetry  and  art, 
monarchy  was  associated  not  merely  with  degrading  bon- 
dage, but  also  with  degrading  failure.  The  conquest  over 
the  seen  power  is  the  result  of  a  trust  in  the  unseen ;  some 
divine  influence  appears  when  human  power  fails,  to  give  its 
weight  and  sanction  to  the  resolute  spirit  of  freedom.  The 
victory  of  Greece  over  Persia  is  the  victory  of  spirit  over 
matter,  of  will  over  might.  The  gods  protect  the  man 
who  spurns  mere  human  dominion.  An  Unseen  Power 
fights  on  the  side  of  those  who  dare  to  defy  all  lawless 
power,  and  the  supreme  influences  of  the  world  above  are 

The  in  harmony  with  those  which  reject  all  bondage  here. 

^vT^r'^d"^  It  is  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  thought,  because  the 
miracle  by  which  a  few  Greek  towns  scattered  the  might 
of  Asia  has  not  been  always  worked  wherever  brave  men 
have  been  willing  to  die  for  their  country.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  rule  of  the  monarch,  throughout 
modern  history,  and  indeed  much  ancient  history,  been  in- 
variably associated  with  tyranny ;  the  despotism  from  which 
humanity  has  suffered  most  is,  on  the  contrary,  exactly 
^  Iliad,  ii.  204. 
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that  which  the  Greek  spirit  favoured — the  despotism  of  a 
class  or  an  order.  The  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the 
ancient  world  during  the  life  of  Greece  were  such  that  both 
her  dread  of  individual  pre-eminence  and  her  confidence  in 
unseen  power  were  justified  and  enforced  by  all  that  is  most 
striking  in  her  history.  Nowhere,  not  even  in  Judaea,  do 
we  find  a  nation  more  distinctly  marked  by  Heaven  for  the 
part  it  has  to  play  in  the  great  drama.  It  is  not  more  true 
of  Greece  than  of  England  that  a  national  vocation  exists, 
but  the  writer  vho  should  endeavour  to  bring  out  in  the 
history  of  England  any  moral  purpose,  as  he  cannot  help 
bringing  it  out  in  the  history  of  Greece,  would  lose  that 
intellectual  disinterestedness  which  is  the  first  duty  of  an 
historian ;  his  narrative  would  be  submerged  in  argument. 
But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  narrate  the  history  of  Greece 
without  assuming  that  it  has  a  lesson  for  the  world.  In 
merely  setting  forth  the  facts  of  Greek  history  we  must  speak 
of  the  triumph  of  the  resolute  few,  the  downfall  of  the 
barbaric  many,  the  vindication  of  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
What  the  reader  longs  to  discover  in  all  history  is  written 
in  the  tale  of  Salamis  and  Thermopylae,  so  that  he  who 
runs  may  read.  As  we  follow  the  defeat  of  arrogant 
might  on  the  page  of  Herodotus,  we  are  tempted  to  quote 
"  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat " ;  and  if 
we  cannot  conclude  "He  hath  exalted  the  humble  and 
meek,"  at  least  those  who  were  exalted  had  a  religious 
dread  of  arrogance.  Here  as  so  often  we  make  Greek 
feeling  too  moral.  The  "jealousy  of  the  gods"  is  known 
as  much  through  the  protest  of  Plato  as  through  the 
continued  assertion  of  Herodotus ;  the  words  have  no 
real  relation  to  the  assertion,  "  I  the  Lord  thy  God 
am  a  jealous  God."  The  Hebrew  jealousy  is  that  of  a 
spouse ;  the  Greek  jealousy  is  that  of  a  rival.  The  Divine 
displeasure  is  attracted  not  only  by  presumption  or  in- 
temperance, but  by  a  mere  excess  of  prosperity  ;i  the 
1  See  the  story  of  Polycrates ;  Herodotus,  iii.  40. 
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divinities  wish  to  keep  unmingled  good  fortune  to  them- 
selves, as  a  privilege  of  their  order.  The  prosperous  man 
who  fails  to  propitiate  them  by  sacrifice  of  a  cherished 
possession  is  doomed  by  them  to  a  fearful  death; 
Polycrates  dies  a  victim  to  their  grudge,  not  to  their 
justice.  The  sentiments  thus  attributed  to  the  gods 
were  indeed,  as  a  Greek  poet  has  said,^  shameful  among 
ordinary  men.  But  see  again  how  subtly  evil,  in  the 
Greek  ideal,  melts  into  good.  The  envy  of  the  gods  from 
a  slightly  shifted  point  of  view  becomes  their  compassion. 
The  feeling  to  which  we  may  give  either  of  these  names, 
on  one  side  so  ignoble,  on  the  other  so  pure  and  eleva- 
ting, has  its  justification  and  expression  in  all  that  is 
grandest  in  Greek  history,  and  brings  that  history  near 
to  being  an  exhibition  of  the  justice  of  the  power  which 
rules  the  world. 

seems  akin  That  mystic  Connection  between  a  reverent  awe  for  what 
compas-  is  high  and  a  generous  compassion  for  what  is  lowly  which 
is  implied  in  our  twofold  rendering  of  pietas  as  piety  and 
pity^  seems  continually  indicated  by  the  expressions  of 
Herodotus.  The  shipwreck  of  Asia  on  the  rock  of  Greek 
freedom  does  not  appear  to  a  modern  reader  an  illustration 
of  that  theme;  he  is  already  too  familiar  with  the  issue. 
But  if  we  had  been  present  at  the  conflict  and  watched  the 
result,  we  might  have  felt,  as  Herodotus  did,  that  God  had 
rebuked  the  insolence  of  the  proud,  and  taken  part  with  the 
weak.  The  wise  Persian  who  endeavours  to  turn  Xerxes  from 
the  expedition  that  is  to  end  in  his  ruin  ^  uses  almost  the  words 
cited  above  from  a  psalm,  and  though,  no  doubt,  he  is  chiefly 
a  creation  of  Greek  imagination,  he  is  none  the  less  a  figure 
of  historic  significance  on  the  canvas  of  Herodotus.  The 
historian  shows  us  how  that  great  event  looked  to  those  who 
were  to  pass  on  its  influence  to  the  modern  world — a  repre- 

^  Xenophanes,  quoted  above,  p.  155. 

^  It  should  be  translated  pity  ;  for  instance,  in  the  indignant  exclama- 
tion of  Priam,  Virgil,  jSn.  ii.  536. 
'  Herodotus,  vii.  10,  5. 
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sentatioti  which,  even  if  it  be  conveyed  through  fiction,  pos- 
sesses the  highest  kind  of  historic  truth.  Some  of  the  forms 
in  which  Herodotus  expresses  this  feeling  must  be  allowed 
to  have  even  more  than  this  kind  of  authenticity.  When 
he  represents  Greek  envoys  from  the  army  at  Thermopylae- 
striving  to  encourage  allies  ^  with  the  reminder  that  "  the 
invader  is  not  a  god  but  a  man,  and  that  there  never  had 
been  and  never  would  be  a  man  who  was  not  liable  to  mis- 
fortunes greater  in  proportion  to  his  own  greatness  " ;  when 
he  paints  a  victorious  general  dissuading  the  army  from 
pursuit  of  the  defeated  host  with  the  reminder  that  ^  "  we 
have  not  achieved  this  victory  by  our  own  might,  it  is  the 
work  of  gods  and  heroes  who  were  jealous  that  one  man 
should  be  king  at  once  over  Greece  and  Asia"-^we  may 
doubt  whether  these  are  the  actual  expressions  used  by  his 
dramatis  personce,  but  can  hardly  suppose  that  in  professing 
to  cite  words  so  memorable,  so  recent,  and  so  public,  he 
would  make  any  very  important  mistake.  The  sense  of  a 
constant  nearness  of  disappointment  to  hope,  of  a  hidden 
irony  in  the  adjustment  of  anticipation  and  effort  to  result, 
is  not  ordinarily  or  necessarily  a  moral  feeling ;  sometimes 
it  is  an  immoral  feeling.  But  it  belongs  to  that  frontier 
region  of  human  thought  where  a  step  sets  us  on  a  different 
kingdom  ;  and  it  sometimes  seeras  as  if  the  same  words,  with 
a  different  emphasis,  might  belong  to-  either  realm.  With 
out  entertaining  for  a  moment  the  illusion  which  brings  in 
a  touch  of  Hebrew  feeling,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
Greek  feeling  which  gives  epic  unity  to  what  we  may  call 
the  prose  Iliad  of  Greece.  Herodotus  tells '  of  a  spectator 
watching  the  mighty  host  passing  the  Hellespont,  who 
expresses  his  wonder  why  Jove,  in  the  likeness  of  a  Persian, 
has  led  the  whole  race  of  men  for  the  destruction  of  Greece ; 
and  the  subsequent  defeat  is  prefaced  and  preluded  by  the 
presumption  which  these  words  reflected.  And  yet  even  in 
the  full  flush  of  that  presumption  Xerxes  sheds  tears  which 

^  Herodotus,  vii.  203.  ^  Ibid,  viii.  109.  *  Ilid.  vii.  56 
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he  explains  by  the  transitoriness  of  human  life,  but  in  which 
we  cannot  but  discover  some  dim,  wide-reaching  sense  of 
compassion.  "  Short  as  our  time  here  is,"  answers  the  Per- 
sian prince  to  the  lament  of  Xerxes,^  "there  is  no  man 
who  is  so  fortunate  as  not  to  have  felt  the  wish  for  death, 
not  once  but  many  times."  Is  there  not  in  these  words  a 
touch  of  sympathy  (of  course  rather  in  the  mind  of  the 
historian  than  in  that  of  the  supposed  speaker)  with  the 
dumb  multitudes  just  reviewed  by  the  great  king,  driven  on 
under  the  lash  to  a  doom  certain  enough  for  many  of  them, 
even  should  the  presumptuous  hopes  of  their  monarch  be 
fulfilled? 
The  Teach-  Such  a  feeling  seems  always  heard  as  a  tremulous  under- 
Adversity.  tone  through  the  cheerful,  light-hearted  strain  of  the  nar- 
rative; everywhere  we  hear  the  sigh  of  suffering  mingle 
with  the  note  of  triumph.  And  sometimes  it  seems  that 
the  dispensation  which  takes  the  aspect  of  divine  grudge  of 
mortal  bliss  might,  it  seems,  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  be 
discerned  as  the  result  of  a  divine  love  anxious  not  to  keep 
but  to  share  the  ti'ue  blessedness.  Crcesus,^  a  vainglorious 
ruler  on  the  throne,  becomes  a  philosopher  and  almost  a 
saint  in  exile.  He  listens  to  the  words  of  Solon  with  in- 
diiFerence,  he  remembers  them  with  an  emotion  which  moves 
the  admiration  of  his  conqueror  and  saves  his  life.  He 
emerges  from  the  hours  of  anguish  on  the  burning  pyre  to 
which  he  has  been  condemned  and  from  which  he  has  been 
rescued  by  Cyrus  a  changed  being,  we  might  say  it  is  the 
scene  of  his  conversion.  It  is  indeed  the  religion  of  Greece 
to  which  he  is  converted,  the  dread  of  arrogance,  the 
reverence  for  measure  and  proportion.  The  great  king 
discerns  in  him  a  teacher  for  his  son,  and  bequeaths  to  him 
the  task  of  guiding  and  warning  Cambyses,  a  task  which  he 
fulfils  almost  at  the  cost  of  his  life.^  So  wonderfully  dif- 
ferent is  the  philosophic  from  the  royal  Croesus,  the  sage 
who  ventures  to  withstand  the  tyrant  in  defence  of  his  help- 
1  Herodotus,  vii.  45,  46.  '  Ibid.  i.  86.  '  Ibid.  i.  208,  iii.  36. 
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less  victims  from  the  king  who  has  nothing  to  say  to  Solon 
but  to  brag  of  his  riches,  that  the  reader  forgets  the  identity 
of  the  two  persons,  and  loses  the  sermon  on  the  teaching 
of  adversity  by  the  very  completeness  of  its  illustration. 
Christian  interpretation,  seeing  the  Greek  horror  of  arro- 
gance in  the  shadow  of  the  Cross,  infuses  a  foreign  element 
into  this  teaching ;  but  we  hold  a  clue  to  its  meaning  when 
we  recognise  that  this  misinterpretation  is  almost  inevitable. 
*'  Zeus  himself,"  pleads  the  son  of  OEdipus  at  Colonus,  "  hath 
Mercy  for  the  sharer  of  his  throne."  ^  The  reader  remembers 
Portia's  almost  equivalent,  "  The  quality  of  mercy  is  mightiest 
in  the  mighty."  We  are  not  reminded  that  between  the 
verse  of  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  comes  the  utterance  of 
one  who  bade  his  hearers  be  merciful  as  their  Father  in 
Heaven  is  merciful ;  both  dramas  here  recall  the  words  of 
Christ,  but  the  resemblance  is  greatest  where  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  be  conscious.  In  both,  what  moulds  the 
thought  is  creative  art  rather  than  holy  aspiration;  the 
Theban  prince  pleads  for  himself;  the  Venetian  lady  demands 
mercy  only  for  one  of  her  own  race  and  faith,  and  has  none 
for  the  Jew.  Probably  it  has  happened  only  once  in  the 
world's  history  that  mercy  was  enjoined  on  the  heart  and 
conscience  by  one  who  in  the  hour  of  need  never  sought  it 
for  himself.  Man,  for  the  most  part,  learns  the  blessedness 
of  giving  through  the  need  of  receiving;  and  thus  the 
perfect  artist  cannot  but  preach  virtue  when  all  he  desires 
is  to  paint  the  life  of  humanity,  with  its  burden  of  toil, 
of  difficulty,  and  of  sorrow. 

"  The  universe,"  says   one    of  the   earliest   thinkers   of  Nearness 
Greece,^  "  is  the  harmony  of  the  lyre  and  the  bow."     The  soirow. 
order  of  Nature,   in  its   widest  sense,  Heraclitus  thought, 
rests  on  the  harmony  of  all  that  the  lyre  symbolises,  and  all 

'  AlSiis  is  thus  translated  by  Sir  Eichard  Jebb  (Sophocles,  CEd.  Col., 
1268,  1269). 

^  i.e.  Heraclitus.  See  Die  Philosophie  Heracleitos  des  DimMen,  von 
Ferdinand  Lassalle.  The  fragments  which  follow  are  taken  from  this 
work. 
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that  the  bow  symbolises ;  on  the  union  of  the  spirit  which 
gives  to  life  all  its  value,  with  the  power  that  destroys  life- 
"  The  hidden  harmony  is  better  than  that  which  is  manifest ; " 
with  the  element  of  discord  we  should  lose  the  finest  music 
of  humanity.  "It  is  not  well  that  man  should  choose  his 
fate."  One  might  fancy  the  last  sentence  an  utterance  from 
the  cloister ;  it  seems  a  strange  expression  from  one  of  the 
joy-loving,  art-loving  Greek  race.  Yet,  in  truth,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  that  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
Greek  tongue.  It  represents  a  large  part  of  what  is  most  im- 
pressive in. Greek  literature.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
gather  so  many  illustrations  of  the  belief  in  the  blessings  of 
adversity  from  any  other  historian  as  from  Herodotus.  The 
story  of  Croesus  at  its  opening  sets  the  keynote,  and  Poly- 
crates  supplies  the  best  known  illustration  of  the  theme ;  but 
perhaps  nothing  is  so  impressive  as  the  decision  of  Solon,  so 
offensive  to  Croesus,^  that  the  second  place  in  human  happi- 
ness is  to  be  given  to  the  two  Argive  youths  who  drew  their 
mother  to  the  temple  of  Juno  in  place  of  the  oxen,  and  after 
her  prayer  to  the  goddess,  to  grant  them  that  which  is  best 
for  man,  fell  asleep  in  the  holy  precincts,  and  awoke  no 
more.  What !  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  is  the  earthly  doom  of 
humanity  one  prolonged  mistake  ?  Is  it  better  to  quit  this 
scene  of  existence  as  soon  as  it  is  fully  open  ?  The  spirit 
which  seems  to  answer  "  Yes "  is  the  spirit  which  most 
delights  in  all  the  beauty,  the  pleasure,  the  joy  of  earth. 
The  power  to  see  its  charm  seems  but  the  other  side  of  the 
power  to  see  its  emptiness.  "  Man  is  the  dream  of  a  shade,"  ^ 
says  the  poet  who  has  immortalised  the  games  of  Greece. 
The  sense  of  life's  brightness  and  the  sense  of  its  vanity 
seemed  to  have  attained  their  summit  together.  We  have 
all  known  moments  in  which  we  could  understand  the  con- 
junction, moments  in  which  the  crash  of  dance  music  or  the 
brightness  of  a  summer's  day  seemed  to  hold  some  profound, 
unspeakable  melancholy.     The  feeling  is  often  found  in  the 

^  Herodotus,  i.  31.  °  Pindar,  Pyth.,  viii.  95. 
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poetry  of  Scott,  and  lends  it  a  peculiar  Greek  grace.  In 
Greek  poetry  we  meet  ideas  to  which  we  are  accustomed  as 
current  coin  fresh  from  the  mint  of  human  thought — that 
sentiment  of  the  fleetingness  in  all  things  earthly,  which 
with  us,  from  its  very  depth  and  breadth,  has  become  trite, 
inspired,  the  grandest  poetry  of  Greece,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  its  loftiest  prose,  even  when  its  aim  is  a  record  of 
memorable  action  and  immortal  fame. 

This  moral  pulsation  of  Greek  feeling  is  most  clearly  Tragedy, 
exhibited  in  those  immortal  creations  which  have  made  of  Will  and 

Destiny. 
"  The  tale  of  Thebes  and  Pelops'  line  " 

no  exclusive  possession  of  the  Attic  stage,  but  the  inherit- 
ance of  humanity.  In  all  Tragedy  (taking  that  word  in 
its  broadest  sense)  there  must  be  antagonism  between  two 
elements,  that  idea  which  we  recognise  best  under  its 
antique  garb  of  Destiny,  a  strictly  non-moral  element ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  core  of  character  which  we  know 
as  Will.  We  have  further  imported  into  our  modern 
conception  of  the  word  the  assumption  that  the  first  of 
these  antagonists  must  prevail,  that  Will  must  suffer 
defeat.  Of  course  that  is  a  consequence  of  any  logical 
view  of  Destiny.  If  it  is  that  which  is  certain  to  happen 
it  must  be  always  the  victor ;  and  the  unhappy  issue  which 
we  suppose  essential  to  tragedy  does  generally,  not  always, 
conclude  Greek  tragedies.  But  we  need  only  turn  to  the 
Greek  form  of  prophecy  to  see  that  the  ancient  view  of 
Destiny  was  not  logical.  No  one  would  ever  have  con- 
sulted an  oracle  if  he  had  believed  that  Destiny  could 
not  be  influenced  by  human  endeavour,  and  it  is  difficult, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  say  exactly  what  Destiny 
means.  Still  it  is  not  impossible  to  enter  into  sympathy 
with  a  point  of  view  whence  it  appeared  as  something 
real  yet  not  absolute,  to  conceive  of  it  for  the  moment 
as  the  will  of  a  superhuman  ruler,  mighty  but  not 
almighty,  against  which,  as  against  any  other  despotism. 
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it  was  not  impossible  that  resolute  human  will  should 
prevail.  We  must  further  conceive  of  this  superhuman 
despotism  as  supreme  over  the  Divine  as  well  as  human 
world,  for  Zeus  himself  is  subject  to  its  law,  a  conception 
which  appears  to  lower  and  confuse  all  coherent  ideas  of 
what  is  Divine.  We  must,  in  fact,  make  room  for  the 
interference  of  extra  logical  or  even  illogical  ideas,  and 
be  ready  to  concede  that  here  we  are  dealing  with  things 
so  vast  and  mysterious  as  to  include  the  possibility  that 
one  of  them  may  be  true,  and  what  looks  to  us  its  contrary 
not  false.  We  make  some  such  concessions  now  when  we 
speak  of  the  will  of  the  Almighty;  we  must  add  others 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  Greek  belief  in  Fate — others 
less  deep-seated  (for  indeed  none  can  pierce  to  the  depth  of 
the  former)  but  perhaps  more  striking  and  obvious. 
The  Nor   do  we   escape  all   similar   inconsistency  when    we 

mystery  o  i^j^j.^  ^q  ^]jg  other  element  of  Tragedy,  and  seek  to  define 
what  we  mean  by  Will,  as  distinct  from  Desire.  We 
suggest  a  tenable  belief  when  we  say  it  is  the  desire 
which  a  man  chooses,  and  not  that  which  chooses  him. 
When  he  ends  the  strife  of  warring  wishes  and  pronounces 
from  the  judgment  seat  the  fiat  of  distinct  volition,  he 
knows  that  something  speaks  in  him  which  has  not  spoken 
hitherto,  something  which  lies  at  the  root  of  his  being, 
which  makes  him  a  Self.  Yet  we  must  acknowledge, 
though  it  is  often  forgotten,  that  Will  does  not  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  moral  difference;  evil  passions  are 
evil  whether  the  Will  consents  to  them  or  not,  and 
goodness  is  never  so  perfect  as  when  it  is  involuntary. 
We  must  accept  mystery  in  both  elements  of  the  problem, 
we  must  be  content  to  suggest  questions  we  cannot  answer. 
We  can  only  say  that  in  the  strife  between  two  things 
neither  of  which  we  can  define  with  impeccable  logical 
clearness,  is  to  be  found  the  core  of  life's  battle.  Tragedy 
disappears  whenever  one  of  these  elements  is  lacking. 
We   should  never  apply  the  word  to  a  story  of  helpless 
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suffering,  there  must  be  always  conflict  between  the 
individual  Will  and  that  course  of  events  which  seems 
to  express  some  larger  Will,  yet  not  so  much  larger  that 
conflict  is  inconceivable.  If  we  call  Paradise  Lost  tragic 
it  is  .because  we  forget,  and  the  poet  forgets,  that  we  are 
dealing  with  Omnipotence.  Nothing  must  be  absolute  in 
Tragedy.  It  is  a  struggle  between  two  powers  who  can 
struggle ;  for  the  moment  we  must  contemplate  possible 
victory  for  either.  The  words  explain  the  fact  that 
Tragedy  is  the  creation  of  Athens,  that  immortal  repre- 
sentative of  delight  in  freedom,  of  hatred  to  tyrants,  of 
hatred  even  to  men  who  were  not  tyrants  in  the  modern 
sense.  Greek  tragedy  is  this  yearning  for  freedom  glowing 
in  the  shadow  of  an  awful  Fate,  it  is  the  horror  of  bondage 
transferred  to  moral  ground,  the  problem  of  the  innocent 
tangled  in  the  inheritance  of  guilt,  and  in  rare  moments 
of  which  in  the  sense  of  their  significance  we  perhaps 
exaggerate  the  frequency,  the  glimmering  hint  of  a  higher 
hope  worked  out  through  the  struggle. 

j^The  problem  is  perennial,  but  its  form  changes  from  The  pro- 
age  to  age.  One  element  indeed  is  constant.  Will  peSny  in 
means  the  same  thing  at  all  times.  But  Destiny  is  a  ''^  various 
very  different  conception  at  difterent  periods  and  for  dif- 
ferent races.  It  is  one  of  many  cases  in  which  Science 
has  become  the  heir  of  Theology.  Destiny  has  thus  in 
our  day  taken  a  new  form,  and  is  known  as  the  law  of 
heredity.  It  was  known  to  a  former  day  as  vicarious 
guilt  or  original  sin,  but  in  some  form  it  is  present  every- 
where. Suffering,  we  find,  follows  wrongdoing,  but  not 
necessarily  the  wrongdoer,  and  the  dislocation  of  the  sin 
and  the  punishment  is  a  perplexity  to  the  moral  sense  at 
all  times.  But  not  equally  to  the  moral  sense  at  all 
times.  For  the  spirit  which  refuses  to  take  account  of 
the  claim  of  the  individual — the  spirit  to  which  Man  the 
Individual  is  a  mere  fragment — the  fact  of  corporate 
responsibility  loses  much  of  its  perplexity.    The  guilt  of 
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a   race,  of  a   nation,    of  a  family,  is  from  such   a    point 
of  view    real   guilt.     On  the   whole  this  was  the  view  of 
antiquity,  but  the  deeper  mind  of  every  age  must  discern 
an  opposite   truth — nay,    what   appears   a   contrary   truth. 
''  What  mean  ye  that  ye  have  used  this  proverb  .  .  .  The 
fathers  have   eaten    sour   grapes,  and   the  children's  teeth 
are  set  on  edge  ?  "  ^  asks  the  prophet  of  his  captive  brethren 
in    Babylon.      The   very   form   of    the    proverb  implies   a 
protest  against   the   law   it   recognises.     But  it   is   a  law 
that  all  must  recognise.     However  it  be  harmonised  with 
Divine    justice    or    human    responsibility   the    idea   of    a 
corporate   liability    to   the   consequences   of    guilt   can   be 
rejected  only  by  one   who  refuses  to  look  with   eyes  free 
from    prejudice   at   the   life    of  the    world   or   of  that   of 
any   individual.      The   text   may    be    remembered    as    the 
theme  of  Greek  tragedy.     But   what  to  the  Hebrew  seer 
was   an   agonising   perplexity   took    to   the   Hellenic    poet 
the  aspect  of  an  interesting  problem.     Where  the  Hebrew 
spirit  sought  its  God  almost  with  the  cry  of  an  orphan, 
the    Hellenic    spirit   recognised   its   primal   ideas   in   their 
clear  and  forcible  antagonism,  and  watched  their  conflict 
as  some  gymnasium  where  all  spiritual  power  was  to  be 
most  highly  developed.     True,  the  fathers  had  eaten  sour 
grapes — true,  the  children's  teeth  were  set  on  edge ;    but 
in  the  rich  garden  of  humanity  were  many  fruits,  and  of 
none  was  it  said  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  garden — Thou 
mayst  not  eat  of  the  tree  which  bears  it.     All  experience 
was  fruit — all  was  seed.     To  the  Greek  spirit,  none  was 
poison. 
Contrast  of        Thus  it  was  that  all  the  satisfaction  supplied  to  a  modern 
modern^"    audience  by  delineation  of  various  character  and  an  exciting 
tragedy       plot  was  found  by  the  Greek  in  a  harmony  of  two  opposite 
ideas :  Man  the  fragment,  and  Man  the  type  of  Unity.     It 
seems  an  absurd  paradox  to  say  that  immortal  specimens  of 
drama  are  not  dramatic,  and  yet  if  any  one  wants  to  enjoy 
'  Ezekiel  xviii,  2. 
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them  he  must  begin  by  recognising  something  that  may  be 
expressed  in  those  words.  Much  that  is  necessary  to  make 
a  play  interesting  to  a  modern  audience  was,  we  may  say, 
deliberately  avoided  by  the  Greek  tragedians.  At  all  events 
they  had,  in  the  earliest  Greek  poetry,  a  vivid  pattern  of 
this  kind  of  interest  before  their  eyes,  and  refused  to  carry 
it  on.  In  the  epics  there  is  as  much  play  of  character  and 
variety  of  incident  as  in  a  modern  drama.  Homer  is  almost 
as  dramatic  as  Shakespeare.  But  ^schylus  is  hardly  more 
dramatic  than  Milton — dramatic,  that  is,  in  the  sense  de- 
manded by  modern  associations.  The  Greek  dramatists 
seem  to  avoid  exciting  surprise  or  bringing  in  variety,  as 
carefully  as  an  English  playwright  would  make  it  his  aim 
to  provide  his  audience  with  both.  What  they  sought  was 
to  revive  familiar  images  and  enforce  accepted  lessons,  to 
wed  the  majesty  of  Thought  to  the  impressiveness  of  Action, 
and  to  exclude  everything  which  might  impair  the  solem- 
nity and  sobriety  of  the  union.  When  we  turn  from 
jEschylus,  and  even  from  Sophocles,  to  Shakespeare,  we 
exchange  a  granite  peak  for  a  woodland  path.  There  no 
foliage  softens  the  outlines,  no  flower  invites  delay ;  here  the 
foreground  is  the  chief  object  of  interest,  the  far  vistas  are 
rare.  In  the  theatre  of  Dionysius  we  are  alone  with  great 
ideas  and  profound  emotions.  That  mighty  parallax  by 
which  conscience  glimmers  on  human  vision  from  the  side 
alternately  of  Hell  and  of  Heaven  is  represented  with  an 
impressive  concentration,  leaving  little  room  for  various 
delineation  of  character  and  life.  What  modern  taste 
urgently  demands — the  element  of  surprise^ — is  rigidly  ex- 
cluded ;  the  Greek  dramatist  reveals  almost  at  once  what 
the  modern  dramatist  would  conceal  till  the  last  moment, 
and  the  reader  feels  impatience  with  the  blindness  of  the 
persons  to  explanations  he  has  seen  all  along.  Nothing 
must  distract  the  attention  of  the  Greek  spectator  from  a 
few  great  and  simple  ideas.  For  the  public  to  which  an 
exhibition  of  so  solemn  and  philosophic  a  character  was 
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recreation  these  great  ideas  and  simple  emotions  must  have 
meant  more  than  they  do  to  us.  They  meant  much  more 
and  much  less.  The  interest  which  a  modern  audience 
draws  from  an  exciting  plot  or  a  vivid  delineation  of 
character  they  could  discover  in  a  moral  problem.  The 
question  of  human  responsibility  was  as  interesting  to  them 
as  a  love  story  is  to  us ;  but  it  was  interesting  in  the  same 
way,  as  a  part  of  life,  an  important  element  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  aims,  not  as  a  keynote  with  which  the  whole 
strain  must  be  brought  into  harmony.  We  even  find  that 
what  we  should  consider  a  somewhat  vulgar  taste  helped 
to  stimulate  their  attention.  The  Athenians  loved  the 
wrangle  of  the  law  courts,^  they  welcomed  any  echo  from 
it  in  the  council  of  the  gods ;  they  were  not  protected  from 
this  ignoble  form  of  the  desire  to  know  the  other  side  of 
the  question  by  any  sense  of  the  importance  of  morality 
and  the  supreme  difference  of  right  and  wrong.  Morality 
was  one  of  their  numerous  interests,  not  the  authoritative 
regulator  of  all. 
as  shown  in  We  are  as  little  in  harmony  with  this  antique  conception 
and  the  of  drama  in  its  moral  as  in  its  literary  aspect.  We  do  not 
trilogy  ^"  want  the  mirror  held  up  to  Nature  in  the  sense  that  it  shall 
reproduce  the  oscillation  of  claim  forced  on  us  alike  by 
memory  and  history.  It  is  enough,  and  too  much,  to  be 
always  discovering  in  real  life  that  "  black's  not  so  very 
black,  nor  white  so  very  white,"  to  find  a  Tiberius  excus- 
able, a  St.  Louis  unjust.  What  we  ask  of  fiction  is  that 
it  should  deliver  us  from  this  arduous  bondage  to  honesty 
and  justice  into  a  realm  of  frank  partisanship,  permitting 
us  unmitigated  satisfaction  in  the  victory  of  one  side,  the 
defeat  of  another.  To  attain  this  result  the  great  master 
of    modern    drama    has    falsified    history.^      Macbeth    and 

^  The  whole  of  The  Wasps  of  Aristophanes  seems  to  me  to  lose  a  good 
deal  of  its  point  for  an  English  reader  on  account  of  our  difficulty  in 
sympathising  with  such  a  passion. 

2  The  contrast  to  Greek  feeling  is  the  more  striking  because  Macbeth 
is  a  play  distinctly  G-reek  in  form. 
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Duncan,  as  far  as  we  know  them  from  Holinshed,  were 
contrasted  merely  as  conqueror  and  conquered ;  as  far  as 
we  know  them  from  Shakespeare  they  are  contrasted  as  a 
villain  and  a  saint.  The  midnight  assassination  was  in 
fact  a  victory  in  the  field,  the  storm  of  tyranny  was  in 
fact  ten  years  of  just  and  firm  rule.  It  is  the  poet,  and  not 
his  hero,  who  has  murdered  an  excellent  King  of  Scotland. 
The  play  insists  in  every  scene  that  the  death  of  Duncan 
was  the  crime  of  Macbeth  and  his  wife ;  it  was  a  treacherous 
murder  motived  by  ambition,  and  followed  by  memories 
which  empty  all  material  splendour  and  authority  of  enjoy- 
ment, turning  the  royal  robes  to  a  Nessus  shirt,  and  making 
the  victim  of  crime  an  object  of  envy  to  the  criminal.-' 

"  Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well." 

The  words  may  be  taken  as  a  mere  expression  of  long- 
ing for  escape  from  the  disquieting  apprehensions  of  the 
usurper,  but  we  cannot  so  interpret  Macbeth's  question  to 
the  physician — 

"  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
"Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?  " 

Here  we  have  a  feeling  different  from  anything  in  Greek 
drama.  The  Greek  Lady  Macbeth  —  so  we  may  entitle 
Clytemnestra  —  knows  of  no  "  rooted  sorrow."  She  asks 
nothing  but  security.  There  is  not  a  touch  in  the  play 
to  show  that  she  has  a  moment's  feeling  of  self-reproach 
for  the  murder  of  Agamemnon.  "All  the  spices  of  Araby 
would  not  sweeten  this  little  hand  "  is  an  exclamation  that 
finds  no  echo  with  her.      To  the  last,  as  far  as   appears, 

1  "  The  tragedy,"  says  a  recent  Shakespearian  critic,  "  is  even  a  little 
marred  by  the  fabula  docet,  the  constant  insinuation  that  '  such  is  the  con- 
sequence of  grasping  at  power  by  the  aid  of  crime '  "  ( William  Shakespeare, 
a  Critical  Study,  by  George  Brandes,  translation  from  the  Danish,  ii.  io6). 
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she  remains  happy  with  iEgisthus  and  glad  to  be  rid  of 
her  husband.  The  tragedy  never  suggests  the  idea  of 
remorse.  Shakespeare  had  a  case  where  he  might  have 
argued  for  and  against  the  criminals  and  taken  part  with 
each  alternately,  as  the  Greek  genius  insists  that  we  shall 
always  do.  And  he  will  have  none  of  this ;  he  blackens  the 
shadows  on  one  side,  on  the  other  he  damps  them  away. 
As  he  recedes  from  history  he  recedes  also  from  the  ideal 
of  the  people  who  created  drama,  and  who  kept  through  all 
their  rich  and  varied  interest  the  continual  readiness  for  the 
other  side  which  belongs  to  their  vivid  imagination,  their 
forensic  alertness,  and  their  cool  morality. 
iEschylus  It  is  perhaps  an  illustration  of  this  spirit  of  rhythmic 

freedom  of  balance  that  while  ^Eschylus,  the  first  great  author  of 
Greece.  Tragedy  in  Greece  and  in  the  world,  is  generally  called  the 
poet  of  Fate,  it  is  rather  his  delineation  of  Will  which 
strikes  the  present  writer  as  his  true  characteristic.  In  his 
creations  both  ideas  so  closely  approach  that  limit  whence 
they  diverge  that  a  slight  movement  of  thought  seems  to 
change  his  position  with  regard  to  either.  Of  all  great 
poets  he  most  explains,  and  is  explained  by,  the  events  of 
his  age.  He  lived  when  a  vast  empire,  such  as  might 
well  appear  an  expression  and  type  of  Destiny,  engulfed 
like  a  rising  tide  the  outposts  of  the  Hellenic  world,  when 
it  was  repulsed  on  Greek  soil  by  an  army  so  small  in  face 
of  those  myriads  as  to  take  almost  a  spiritual  aspect  and 
stand  for  all  time  as  a  typical  embodiment  of  resolute  Will. 
He  was  both  an  actor  and  an  author  in  the  great  drama. 
In  the  last  character  he  stands  alone.  In  the  first  he  was 
doubtless  equalled  by  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  yet  it 
was  the  first  achievement  which  he  wished  to  be  remem- 
bered, rather  than  that  known  to  the  readers  of  every  age. 
The  great  caricaturist  whose  fame  rivals  his  own  brings  him 
upon  the  stage ^  to  declare^  that  his  martial  strains  have 

^  Aristophanes,  Frogs,  1021  seq. 
^  See  Plutarch,  Symp.  vii.  10. 
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breathed  into  his  countrymen  the  spirit  of  battle,  in- 
spiring them  with  that  dauntless  courage  which  every 
citizen  of  Athens  would  feel,  at  that  epoch,  his  one 
need.  And  we  have  seen  with  what  triumphant  and  yet 
merciful  strains  he  celebrates  the  victory  of  Athens.  But 
iEschylus  himself  desired  to  appear  to  posterity  not  as  the 
singer  but  as  the  soldier  of  Athens  in  her  stand  against 
Asia.  His  Epitaph,  believed  to  be  composed  by  himself, 
says  nothing  of  the  works  to  which  his  name  owes  its 
immortality,  but  states 

"  How'tried  his  valour  Marathon  may  tell, 
And  long-haired  Medes  who  knew  it  all  too  well."  ' 

To  that  proud  self-celebration  he  was  well  entitled ;  he  was 
one  of  those,  among  a  band  occupying  the  first  range  of  the 
world's  heroes,  who  were  selected  for  the  special  commenda- 
tion of  his  contemporaries ;  he  with  his  two  brothers  were 
chosen  for  the  prize  of  pre-eminent  bravery  in  a  contest 
where  all  are  pre-eminent  in  the  world's  regard,  and  it  is  by 
a  natural  fitness  that  we  find  in  the  production  of  his  pen 
the  idea  which  he  upheld  and  illustrated  by  his  sword.  The 
period  which  coincided  with  his  maturity  (he  was  thirty-six 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon)  was  such  an  exhibition  of  the 
explosive  power  that  lies  in  the  idea  of  freedom  as  the  world 
has  not  seen  again.  Hence  the  first  great  dramatic  poet 
expresses  the  triumph  of  Will  over  what  might  seem  Destiny 
as  none  of  his  successors  could  express  it  again.  The  Greek 
struggle  with  Persia  is  an  antagonism  as  yet  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Armada,  perhaps,  was  a 
crisis  nearly  as  keen  for  England  as  Marathon  for  Greece. 
But  Shakespeare  could  not  commemorate  the  triumph  of 
England  as  ^schylus  commemorated  the  triumph  of  Greece. 
No  nation  of  modern  Europe  could  embody  the  cause  of 
freedom  against  slavery,  culture  against  barbarism,  growing 

1  See  also  Pausanias,  i.  14,  §  5. 
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life  against  materialistic  power  as  Greece  embodied  it.  And 
of  this  colossal  struggle  JEschylus  must  always  remain  the 
interpreter. 

He  is  its  interpreter  not  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
actually  commemorated  in  his  verse,  and  that  the  poetic 
record  must  be  the  most  impressive,  but  also  in  the  sense 
that  he  transfers  this  idea  of  unconquerable  Will  to  moral 
ground,  and  exhibits.the  grandeur  of  a  resolute  independence 
when  matched  even  against  supreme  supernatural  power. 
Prometheus,  the  protector  of  humanity,  defying  the  wrath 
of  Zeus  from  the  rock  to  which  he  is  chained  for  ages, 
might  seem  a  symbol  of  Greece  in  the  event  of  Persian 
victory.  He  is  one  of  the  great  primal  creations  of  genius, 
and  as  such,  we  may  say,  greater  than  his  creator,  for  in  all 
the  work  of  genius  there  is  an  element  which  seems  to  come 
rather  through  than  from  the  mind  of  man.  The  idea  there 
embodied  has  come  home  to  different  generations  under 
different  aspects ;  with  some  of  them,  perhaps,  the  poet 
would  have  had  but  little  sympathy.  He  is  a  sower  of 
seed,  the  harvest  is  for  a  remote  posterity  long  succeeding  his 
own,  and  for  many  hardly  knowing  anything  of  him  but  his 
name.  But  for  all,  the  idea  of  a  dauntless  spirit  matched 
against  overwhelming  force  remains,  the  spirit  that  force  can 
torture  but  not  bend,  the  spirit  against  which  Zeus  himself 
exerts  his  might  in  vain.  The  idea  of  Freedom  is  set  by 
JSschylus  on  a  height  above  all  subsequent  approach,  for 
never  again  did  it  appear  in  proximity  to  an  abyss  so 
profound. 

We  have  said  that  JEschylus  exhibits  the  two  sides  of 
the  tragic  antithesis  with  almost  equal  power.  Nothing  can 
quite  equal  in  impressiveness  the  picture  of  Prometheus 
defying  the  wrath  of  Zeus;  while  the  triumph  of  Athens 
over  the  great  king,  as  we  have  seen,  owes  its  grandeur  to 
the  same  idea  of  resolute  Will  daring  to  defy,  and  enabled 
to  defeat,  overwhelming  Force.  It  is  true  that  the  better 
known  works  of  iEschylus  take  up  the  other  side  of  the  vast 
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conflict;  the  Trilogy  generally  remembered  in  association 
with  his  name  (already  touched  on),  the  story  of  Agamemnon, 
of  Clytemnestra,  of  Orestes — exhibits  the  irresistible  march 
of  Destiny.  And  in  any  attempt  to  focus  attention  on  the 
predominant  characteristic  of  the  three  great  Attic  tragedians 
we  must  remember  that  the  three  great  ideas  of  Tragedy — 
Will,  Destiny,  Desire — are  present  in  all,  varying  only  in  their 
proportions.  "  Pelops'  line  "  is  stained  with  guilt  from  our 
first  acquaintance  with  it,  while  his  individual  descendants 
are  so  far  innocent  that  there  seems  as  much  to  say  for  as 
against  each  of  them.  The  threefold  drama  of  ^Eschylus 
tells  how  Agamemnon,  the  most  illustrious  descendant  of 
Pelops,  was  on  his  return  from  the  taking  of  Troy  murdered 
by  his  wife  in  adulterous  league  with  her  cousin  JEgisthus. 
But  Clytemnestra  is  not  only  a  faithless  wife,  she  is  a 
bereaved  mother ;  her  daughter  has  been  torn  from  her 
and  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  ambition ;  and  as  we  follow 
her  indignant  lament  ^  we  feel  that  she  has  endured  • 
grievous  wrong.  Even  JSgisthus,  the  person  in  the  play 
with  whom  we  are  apparently  meant  least  to  sympathise, 
appeals  to  us  as  he  dwells  on  the  wrongs  of  his  father 
Thyestes,2  invited  by  Atreus  to  the  horrid  banquet  where 
unawares  he  tasted  the  flesh  of  his  murdered  children,  a 
deed  which  in  its  turn  was  also  one  of  revenge.  When  we 
look  forward  instead  of  backwai'ds,  and  pursue  the  stream 
of  crime  which  carries  on  Orestes  to  avenge  his  father,  as 
Clytemnestra  had  avenged  her  daughter,  our  sympathies 
hesitate  between  the  mother  of  Iphigenia  and  the  son  of 
Agamemnon,  and  where  modern  approval  hesitates,  Greek 
sympathy  moves  with  rapid  impulse,  alternately  approaching 
and  receding  from  either  side,  but  identifying  itself  with 
neither. 


'  Agamemnon,  1417-1418,  1432.  Note  also  the  choral  ode,  206  seg., 
which  prepares  an  excuse  for  Clytemnestra  from  those  who  are  afterwards 
most  severely  to  condemn  her. 

2  Ibid.  1583. 
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Sophocles 
and  the 
idea  of 
Destiny. 


Thus  even  when  iEschylus  appears  as  the  poet  of  Destiny, 
it  is  Destiny  not  so  much  in  antagonism  to  as  in  alliance 
with  the  idea  of  human  Will ;  a  stream  which  comes,  like 
a  Highland  river,  coloured  by  the  material  through  which  it 
flows,  and  thus  half  disguised.  We  do  not  gain  the  full 
vision  of  the  awful  Power  till  we  see  it  in  clear  separateness 
from  human  volition,  and  to  make  that  discovery  we  must 
await  the  successor  of  ^Eschylus.  With  Sophocles  the 
rhythmic  movement  of  Greek  thought  passes  from  the  idea 
of  Will  to  that  of  Destiny  in  its  completeness,  and  as  we 
watch  the  transition  we  can  in  the  younger  as  the  elder 
poet  fit  either  to  the  background  of  history.  Sophocles 
was  young  enough  to  be  the  son  of  JEschylus,^  and  as  we 
remember  that  ^schylus  fought  at  Marathon  so  we  should 
remember  that  Sophocles  was  chosen  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  lead  the  solemn  dance  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  Salamis. 
The  terror,  the  anguish  preceding  the  victory  associated 
with  that  boyish  triumph  could  be  to  Sophocles  little  but 
a  vivid  dream,  the  triumph  of  Greece  was  the  reality,  his 
genius  drew  its  sap  from  that  soil.  Hence  in  the  swift  pulsa- 
tion of  Greek  genius,  imagination  passed  to  the  other  side. 
From  Sophocles  we  have  examples  of  the  futility  of  man's 
choice  against  heaven's  decree.  Dejaneira,^  destroying  the  be- 
loved in  an  innocent  endeavour  to  regain  the  love ;  Antigone 
wasting  her  devotion  on  a  corpse ;  (Edipus,  the  blameless 
Prince,  enmeshed  in  a  hideous  destiny  by  his  very  efforts  to 
avoid  it — -all  these  figures  of  Sophoclean  drama  illustrate 
the  infiuence  of  some  power  which  seems  to  mock  and  scorn 
human  Will.  We  cannot  but  connect  this  influence  with 
that  disastrous  war  which  arrested  Greece  on  the  threshold 


^  Sophocles  lived  from  495  to  406  B.C. 

2  The  TrachinicB,  the  most  pathetic  play  of  a  master  of  pathos.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  show  the  influence  of  Euripides  (quite  possible  chrono- 
logically), and  seems  to  me  to  express  all  the  sympathy  with  suffering 
characteristic  of  the  younger  poet,  while  free  from  his  sympathy  with 
vindictiveness  and  perfidy.  The  expression  of  pity  from  Dejaneira  for 
the  captives  of  Heracles  shows  the  high-water  mark  of  Greek  feeling 
against  slavery. 
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of  her  nationality  and  left  her,-"-  a  chaos  of  warring  cities,  at 
the  feet  of  triumphant  Macedon.  As  we  recognise  in  the 
first  great  dramatist  of  Greece  an  exponent  of  the  spirit  of 
an  awakening  nation,  the  emergence  into  art  of  that  spirit 
which  almost  emerged  into  history  as  a  united  Hellas,  so  we 
may  recognise  in  the  second  corresponding  representative  of 
that  spirit  of  division — ^that  baleful  fate  which  baffled  the 
convergent  impulses  of  a  race,  and  closed  the  golden  gates 
for  ever. 

If  ^Eschylus  embodies  that  passion  for  freedom  which  With 
triumphed  in  the  Persian  war,  and  Sophocles  that  recog-  vwiu'fadls 
nition  of  fate  which  we  may  imagine  the  intellectual  refuge  '"*°  '^^s'''^- 
of  all  who  lived  through  the  Peloponnesian,  then  Euripides 
might  represent  the  epoch  of  desultory  struggle  which  ensued, 
and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Chaeroneia.  Euripides  died  one 
year  before  Sophocles,  but  he  represents  a  later  age ;  he  is 
always  reckoned  as  in  comparison  a  modern.  That  world  of 
individual  emotion  which  we  find  at  its  height  in  Shakespeare 
dawns  with  him.  When  the  conception  of  man  as  the  frag- 
ment of  a  larger  whole  was  lost  in  the  idea  of  a  complete  per- 
sonality, a  new  phase  of  moral  evolution,  belonging  properly 
to  the  modern  world,  took  its  start.^  Euripides  lived  when 
Will  had  lost  its  stimulus,  yielding  the  place  to  that  spirit 
of  desire,  its  seeming  kinsman,  which  is  in  truth  its  deadliest 
foe.  His  Phaedra,  consumed  by  a  passion  she  can  neither 
renounce  nor  obey,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  his  native  city, 
when  Athens  was  torn  between  the  ideal  of  a  united  nation 
and  an  autonomous  city-state.  For  the  age  to  which  Euri- 
pides belonged  was  one  in  which  the  city-state  was  called  on 
to  merge  her  independence  in  the  larger  development  of  her 

>■  The  latest  probable  date  given  by  Sir  Bichard  Jebb  for  the  Traehinice 
— 416  B.C. — is  that  of  the  talcing  of  Melos.  If  we  might  stretch  the 
allowance  so  as  to  include  that  event,  it  would  be  a  vivid  commentary 
upon  a  national  crime,  and  in  any  case  expresses  what  must  have  been 
the  emotions  of  a  few  noble  Athenians  during  the  war  at  the  frequent 
sight  of  slaves  brought  to  their  city  by  massacre. 

^  Euripides  lived  from  480  B.C.  to  406,  so  that  his  life  would  coincide 
with  the  progress  of  Athens  from  her  zenith  to  her  nadir. 
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race,  and  cease  from  rivalries  which  seemed  inseparable  from 
her  existence.  That  spirit  of  development  which  man  has 
power  to  resist  and  retard,  but  not  to  overcome,  claimed  of 
Athens,  of  Sparta,  of  Thebes,  that  they  should  become 
portions  of  a  united  Hellas.^  They  would  not  hear  the  call, 
they  clung  to  a  separateness  that  had  become  illegitimate, 
and  they  exchanged  their  prized  independence  not,  as  was 
surely  possible,  for  membership  in  a  nation,  but  for  sub- 
ordination in  an  empire.  The  orators  and  statesmen  of 
Greece  in  the  fourth  century  before  our  era  looked  for  a 
national  career  to  which  Greece  first  awoke  more  than  two 
millenniums  later  ;  and  we  stand  as  yet  too  near  that  awaken- 
ing to  pronounce  on  the  possibilities  of  a  race  which  so  long 
defers  its  majority.  When  we  enter  on  such  speculations 
we  make  use  of  a  paradox ;  to  conceive  what  might  have 
happened  is,  at  certain  crises,  a  preliminary  to  understanding 
what  did  happen.  Such  a  crisis  was  that  which  ushered  in 
the  empire  of  Alexander,  which  might,  so  we  will  allow  our- 
selves to  dream,  have  ushered  in  the  empire  of  Greece. 
He  is  a  "  Our  Eurlpides  the  human  "  gives  a  voice  to  the  sorrows 

P™?*"^'  of  frail,  disappointed  humanity,  especially  of  its  weaker  half, 
modern  which  endears  him  to  the  heart  of  our  own  time ;  the  very 
specimen  from  the  Hi/ppolytus  chosen  above  ^  proclaims  with 
a  force  hardly  to  be  increased  by  added  illustration  his 
power  to  move  our  sympathies  in  harmony  with  bitter  and 
unheroic  woes.  This  vivid  individuality  does  not  of  itself 
exclude  the  idea  of  Fate,  we  find  it  in  Sophocles.  But  we 
discern  the  antithesis  more  clearly  in  the  elder  poets,  and  will 
give  what  remains  of  our  space  to  an  analysis  of  the  work 
in  which  Sophocles  has  set  forth  the  contrast  of  Will  and 
Destiny  with  sculpturesque  distinctness  and  imaginative  glow. 

1  "  For  a  Greek  city  willingly  to  surrender  its  full  and  distinct 
sovereignty,"  says  Freeman  (History  of  Federal  Ooverrvment,  pp.  364- 
365),  "  was  a,  thing  of  which  earlier  times,"  i.e.  than  those  of  Aratus, 
"presented  only  one  recorded  specimen,  the  amalgamation  of  Corinth  and 
Argos  in  393  b.O."     See  also  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4,  6. 

"  See  above,  p.  148. 


world. 
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The  typical  instance,  and  we  may  say  the  incarnation  of  Alternate 
this  Greek  spirit  of  reversible  sympathy,  is  to  be  found  in  conscience. 
that  group  of  deities  known  to  the  ordinary  reader  under 
their  English  name  of  the  Furies.  It  is  a  name  expressing 
less  than  half  their  agency,  but  abhorrence  is  a  more  vivid 
feeling  than  sympathy,  and  in  the  rhythmic  swing  bebween 
them  which  makes  up  Greek  dramatic  feeling,  we,  following 
the  prosaic  Roman  spirit,^  have  remembered  what  is  most 
obtrusive,  not  what  is  most  permanent.  In  the  only  Greek 
play  which  brings  these  divinities  actually  on  the  stage 
the  contrast  which  they  typify  is  expressed  in  its  sharpest 
antagonism,  for  while  they  are  described  as  hateful  beings, 
inspiring  horror  by  their  mere  appearance,  their  title,  as 
given  in  that  of  the  play,  is  the  kindly  or  gracious  ones.  It 
is  often  said  that  the  name  belongs  to  the  category  of  flatter- 
ing titles  applied  by  prudent  persons  to  formidable  divinities, 
or  even,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Euxine,  to  dangerous  things, 
the  stormy  being  flattered  as  "  the  hospitable  "  sea.  Still  it 
remains  true  that,  in  the  conception  of  Jllschylus,  the  first 
of  these  explanations  is  no  less  applicable  than  the  other, 
and  perhaps  they  need  not  always  be  rigidly  distinguished. 
The  Furies- — the  kindly  or  gracious  Ones!  There  is  the 
same  object — the  moral  Law,  or  in  its  subjective  form  we 
may  say  the  Conscience — according  as  we  approach  it  from 
the  side  of  the  sinner,  or  of  that  Law  which  the  sinner  has 
transgressed.  In  our  change  of  moral  parallax  we  find  it 
flash  upon  us  from  Heaven  or  from  Hell.  To  understand 
the  Greek  attitude  we  must  give  these  two  sides  an  equi- 
valence which  modern  feeling  finds  it  hard  to  accept.  We 
must  banish  the  idea  of  a  moral  interest  as  supreme ;  we 
must  accept  it  as  one  claimant  among  many  for  a  place  in 

^  .fflschylus,  Eumen.,  88i  seq.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  reason  why 
modern  associations  with  these  deities  belong  so  exclusively  to  their 
malignant  aspect  may  be  the  failure  of  the  dull  Roman  intelligence  to 
grasp  this  antithesis  ?  The  mention  in  Latin  authors  shows  that  they 
were  to  the  Roman  merely  "  the  Furies  "  ;  and  when  Pausanias  visited 
Athens  about  A.D.  170,  he  seems  to  have  been  surprised  to  have  found 
nothing  horrible  in  the  representation  of  them. 
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the  council  chamber  of  human  impulse.  To  make  it  this, 
it  may  be  said,  is  to  do  away  with  the  very  idea  of  the 
Conscience.  It  is  supreme  or  nothing.  True,  and  yet  the 
shadow  cast  from  the  idea  on  the  luminous  atmosphere  of 
Greek  thought  has  a  vivid  impressiveness.  Perhaps  we 
should  err  equally  in  making  these  divinities  mean  the 
Conscience,  and  depriving  them  of  all  associations  with  the 
Conscience.  The  ideas  and  beliefs  which  we  sum  up  under 
the  name  were  Greek  ideas  and  beliefs  only  so  far  as  we 
drain  away  from  their  common  claim  that  association  of 
supremacy  apart  from  which  the  word  ought  loses  its  mean- 
ing, but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  with  this  pro- 
cess we  empty  the  idea  of  evil  of  all  significance.  Neither 
side  of  this  dualism  is  weakened  by  the  nearness  of  its  oppo- 
site. The  tepid  sympathy  which  strikes  off  something  from 
the  claims  of  both  sides  is  quite  unlike  that  flash  of  alternate 
attention  which,  for  the  moment,  plunges  into  an  exclusive 
understanding  of  either.  "To  put  oneself  in  the  position 
of  hearing  all  that  has  to  be  said  for  a  particular  case  is 
to  think  that  side  in  the  right,'"  a  barrister  urged,  in 
defending  his  profession.  He  went  on  to  argue  that  the 
law  which  made  provision  for, this  exclusive  attention  to 
either  side  did  all  within  human  power  to  s.ecure  justice 
for  both.  This  is  the  attitude  of  Greece  towards  all  sides 
of  human  feeling,  and  it  comes  out  especially  in  its  delinea- 
tion of  the  power  representing  a  righteous  abhorrence  of 
wrong.  The  so-called  Furies  might  from  some  points  of 
view  be  called  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Ahriman.  They 
are  daughters  of  night;  they  enter  into  conflict  with  the 
God  of  Day,i  who  shelters  from  them  the  object  of  their 
pursuit,  banishes  them  from  his  temple  with  fierce  in- 
vective, and  forces  them  to  surrender  their  victim  to  his 
protection.  Their  struggle  with  Apollo,  the  protector  of 
Orestes,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Persian  symbolism 
of  a  struggle  of  light  and  darkness  that  we  can  discover 
^  iEsch.,  Eumenides,  321. 
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throughout  the  Greek  mythology — on  the  one  hand  the 
radiant  Sun-god,  in  all  his  majesty  and  beauty :  on  the 
other  these  daughters  of  night,  odious  in  aspect  and  piti- 
less in  pursuit  of  the  haunted  being  to  whom  he  extends  a 
merciful  and  soothing  care.  We  are  reminded  of  Satan  by 
them  more  than  by  any  other  representation  known  to  classic 
thought ;  sometimes  even  of  the  vulgar  Satan  with  his  horns 
and  hoofs,^  for  their  haunting  presence  is  the  worst  torment 
they  can  inflict  on  the  victim.  They  take  the  same  place  as 
Satan  does  when  he  comes  among  the  sons  of  God  to  bear 
witness  against  Job.  But  Greek  thought,  unlike  Jewish, 
gives  the  accuser  a  permanent  place  in  Heaven ;  and 
passing  lightly  ovei*  that  boundary  line  of  good  and  evil 
which  never  had  much  significance  for  it,  sees  them  as  types 
not  of  the  resentment  and  hatred  which  perpetuate  the 
wrong  they  would  avenge,  but  as  that  witness  of  wrong 
within  which  is  also  the  witness  of  right.  Athene,  not 
here,  as  in  the  Iliad,  the  instigator  of  perfidy,  but  the  spirit 
which  sees  both  sides,  appears  upon  the  scene  as  arbitrator 
between  the  Furies  and  Orestes,  and  the  play  ends  with 
their  reconciliation.  The  Goddess  of  Wisdom  induces  the 
pitiless  beings  to  take  up  their  abode  with  those  who  have 
dared  to  shelter  their  victim  from  them.  The  Furies  be- 
come the  Gracious  Ones,^  and  in  the  city  they  had  entered 
as  deadly  enemies  they  remain  as  beneficial  guardians, 
attired  in  "  the  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace." 

They  do  not  appear  again  as  actual  figures  on  the  stage  Benignant 
throughout  the  course  of  Greek  drama,  so  far  as  we  know  it. 
But  both  the  second  and  third  of  the  great  tragic  trio  give 
them  a  place  among  the  agencies,  real  or  imagined,  which 
rule  human  fate.  Sophocles  paints  the  healing  influence 
of  their  benediction ;  he  represents,  we  may  say,  the  august 
and  solemn  acquittal  of  the  moral  judge;  he  shows  the 
Furies  as  reconciled  to  Apollo,  the  young  god  whom  they 
had    denounced    as    a    usurper,   and    in    response    to    his 

1  jEsch.,  Eumenides,  46-59.  ^  Ibid.,  last  scene. 
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appeal  extending  their  protection  to  the  woe- worn  wanderer 
(Edipus.  And  then  again  Euripides,  the  modern,  returns 
to  the  earlier  theme  in  the  spirit,  we  might  almost  say,  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  he  shows  Orestes ^  haunted  by  the 
nightmare  horrors  of  the  murderer,  and  sublimates  the 
awful  deities  into  mere  emotions  of  the  disordered  brain 
and  agitated  heart.  On  his  page  they  are  as  much  mere 
symbols  of  emotion  as  on  that  of  a  modern  poet ;  they 
have  faded  into  ghastly  dreams,  exhibiting  both  the  vivid 
moral  imagination  and  the  small  moral  intensity  of  the 
Greek  ideal.  Let  us  dwell  on  the  intermediate  pre- 
sentation of  these  mystic  beings,  that  given  by  Sophocles, 
and  follow  the  development  which,  taking  a  new  human 
hero,  recalls  the  conclusion  of  the  vEschylean  tragedy,  ex- 
hibiting these  goddesses  as  guardian  divinities  on  Athenian 
soil  and  benignant  influences  to  the  victim  of  Fate. 
The  typical        j^  ^jje  Trilogy  of  ^Eschvlus  we  have  actual  guilt.     We 

tragic  hero  i       i       •  i  i  •  .    i 

of  antiquity  are  not  meant  to  look  either  on  the  indictment  of  the  Furies 
paradox  '"'  the  apology  of  Orestes  as  wholly  void ;  and  it  is  possible  to 
at  Its  concede  a  certain  validity  to  both.     Such  a  validity  indeed 

strongest.  .  •'  •  i      i      i         i 

would  be  consistent,  to  some  extent,  even  with  the  legal  con- 
ceptions of  modern  law  courts.  How  far  the  avenger  of  a 
father  would  be  excused  from  the  guilt  of  murder  by  a 
modern  jury  it  is  not  easy  to  say;  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  neither  acquitted  nor  executed.  Still  it  remains 
that  Orestes  knew  what  he  was  doing  in  killing  his  mother ; 
his  deed  may  be  excused  but  not  denied.  It  is  the  choice 
of  his  will  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  his  fate;  he  works 
out  the  curse  on  his  house  by  his  own  deliberate  and 
impassioned  purpose.  When  we  turn  to  the  tale  of  (Edipus, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  see  divinely  ordained  Fate  and  human 
Will  in  a  distinct  antagonism.  It  is  as  if  Sophocles  had  felt 
dissatisfied  with  the  delineation  of  his  forerunner,  and  had 

1  Euripides,  Orestes,  253  jej.  Compare  with  the  work  both  of 
Sophocles  and  ^sohylus,  as  the  rationalistic  and  mythologio  account 
of  the  same  reality. 
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set  himself  to  complete  the  harmony  of  opposites  by  com- 
bining the  aspect  of  guilt  with  acquittal  of  the  seeming 
criminal.  He  enforces  the  paradox  that  he  may  exhibit  the 
antithesis  of  ancestral  guilt  and  individual  innocence.  He 
surrounds  his  hero  with  an  atmosphere  of  remorse ;  he  makes 
him  his  own  executioner,  and  yet  he  lets  him  plead  unanswer- 
ably that  his  seeming  crimes  are  in  truth  his  woes ;  they  were 
"  suffered  rather  than  done."  ^  The  force  of  this  plea,  and  its 
conjunction  with  the  terrible  penalty  by  which  those  deeds 
were  visited,  seems  to  make  CEdipus  the  tragic  hero  for  all 
time ;  as  he  was  one  whom  the  "  maestro  di  color  che 
sanno  "  must  have  had  most  constantly  in  mind.^  No  other 
legend,  moreover,  is  so  rich  in  august  associations  as  that 
in  which  he  appears.  Much  calling  itself  history  has  evi- 
dently been  modelled  upon  it.  The  biographies  of  Cyrus 
and  of  Romulus  borrow  its  incidents,  and  the  narrative  re- 
appears in  a  wider  and  more  ancient  cycle ;  we  find  the  same 
story  on  a  more  familiar  page  in  the  life  of  Moses,  and  recog- 
nise it  again  in  the  Assyrian  hero  Sargon.  Whether  or  no  the 
legend  thus  widespread  of  the  lost  infant  adopted  by  parents 
not  his  own  be  in  truth  some  mystic  narrative  allegorising 
a  yearning  belief  in  man's  origin  and  destiny,  it  had  a  wide- 
spread fascination,  which  we  may  measure  in  recording  that 
the  greatest  of  those  who  tried  their  hand  at  it  was  not  a 
poet.  Time  has  mercifully  withheld  from  us  the  CEdipus  of 
Julius  Caesar ;  we  may  indulge  the  fancy  that  some  mystic 
foreboding  of  a  coming  destiny  haunted  the  hero  whom 
his  contemporaries  regarded  as  the  parricide  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  and  animated  what  we  may  call,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  illustrious  attempt  to  delineate  the  typical  hero  of 
ancient  tragedy.     At  any  rate  0<]dipus  presents  in  its  com- 

1  (Ed.  Col.  266,  7. 

^  Dante  so  describes  Aristotle  (Inferno,  iv.  131).  See  his  Poetica,  1453. 
""EtaTL  5^  ToiovTtK  6  /iTjre  dpeT-rj  Sia(p4p(jov  Kal  dcKaiOffiv^,  firire  81a.  KaKiav  Kal 
Ixox^VP'^^^  /AeTa/SdXXwj'  els  rT]v  SvffTVX^o.^,  dWd,  5t'  a/Mapriav  rtvd,  rCcv  iv  fieydX-r} 
do^ri  dvTiiiv  .  .  .  olov  Oldiirovs.  From  the  numerous  references  to  (Edipus  in 
this  treatise,  it  was  evidently  almost  a  type  of  the  ideal  tragedy. 
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pleteness  that  problem  of  guilt  and  disaster — of  man  as  a 

unit,  and  man  as  a  member  of  a  group,  which  captivated  the 

imagination  of  the  speculative  and  argument-loving  Greek, 

and  took  in  ancient  tragedy  the  place  that  in  modern  art  is 

occupied  by  romantic  love.     As  such  it  is  worthy  of  detailed 

examination  here. 

(Edipus  Laius,  King  of  Thebes,  learning  from  the  oracle  that  he 

represerus    's  destined  to  die  by  the  hand  of  his  son,  gives  his  new-born 

Man  the      babe  into  the  hands  of  a  herdsman  to  be  exposed  on  the 

fragment  .   .       ,  •  i  »        • 

and  Con-  unvisited  slope  of  Cithaeron,  and  there  to  perish.  As  m 
deceiver,  uiost  forms  of  this  widespread  legend  the  sufferings  and  help- 
lessness of  infancy  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  person  charged 
with  its  destruction,  and  he  saves  its  life.  A  comrade  takes 
it  to  Corinth,  where  Polybus,  the  childless  king,  gladly 
adopts  and  brings  up  the  babe,  and  from  his  swelled  feet, 
which  have  been  cruelly  pierced  with  a  pin,  he  named  it 
(Edipus.  Here,  as  supposed  Prince  of  Corinth,  the  foundling 
grows  up  in  a  happy  home  with  a  loving  father,  and  until 
his  early  maturity  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt  his  position 
and  kinship.  But  suspicion  is  awakened  by  the  taunt  of 
a  tipsy  comrade  which  his  adoptive  father  tries  vainly  to 
remove,  and  QCdipus  goes  secretly  to  Delphi  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  The  god  grants  no  answer  to  his  question,  but  re- 
veals to  him  a  destiny  yet  more  dreadful  than  that  announced 
for  him  to  Laius.  He  is  to  be  the  husband  of  his  mother  as 
well  as  the  murderer  of  his  father.  He  resolves  to  make 
such  a  crime  impossible,  and  recoiling  in  horror  from  the 
return  to  his  supposed  parents,  he  finds  himself  on  the  way 
to  Thebes.  Here  he  meets  his  real  father  in  a  chariot  with 
a  band  of  attendants,  and  is  roused  to  fury  by  an  insolent 
command  enforced  by  a  savage  blow  from  Laius  himself,  to 
clear  out  of  his  way.  OEdipus  is  unarmed,  but  passion  turns 
his  staff  to  a  lethal  weapon,  and  after  the  fashion  of  heroes, 
he  kills  single-handed  the  king,  and  with  one  exception, 
afterwards  the  means  of  his  self-detection,  the  whole  escort. 
A  speedy  escape  and  his  unarmed  condition  saves  him  from 
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all  suspicion  of  the  murder,  and  when  next  he  appears  at 
Thebes  it  is  merely  as  a  foreigner  brought  thither  by  pure 
chivalrous  compassion  for  the  sufferers  in  a  great  peril  to  the 
city.  The  Sphinx,  a  fearful  monster  with  the  strength  of  a 
lion  and  the  voice  of  a  woman,  desolates  the  city  with  her 
ravages,  tearing  to  pieces  all  who  fail  to  answer  her  riddles. 
CEdipus,  all  conquering  in  wit  as  in  bodily  strength,  answers 
the  enigma — an  easy  enough  one  according  to  tradition,  but 
not  quoted  in  the  play.i  He  is  then  promoted  to  the  now 
vacant  throne  by  a  grateful  people,  and  as  the  husband  of 
Jocasta,  the  widowed  queen,  of  whom  he  is  in  truth  the  only 
son,  fulfils  the  dreadful  oracle.  But  the  deed,  as  unsuspected 
as  it  is  innocent,  is  avenged  by  Fate.  A  pestilence  breaks 
out ;  an  oracle,  consulted  as  to  its  cause,  demands  vengeance 
on  the  slayer  of  Laius ;  and  after  careful  investigation,  and  a 
very  unnatural  amount  of  delay,  the  truth  forces  itself  on 
the  shuddering  pair.  Jocasta  rushes  to  the  only  possible 
escape  from  her  dreadful  union ;  CEdipus,  in  a  delirium  of 
horror,  refuses  to  look  again  on  the  blessed  light  of  Heaven 
and  tears  out  his  own  eyes.  This  violent  expression  of 
horror  is  made  to  seem  not  inconsistent  with  a  character 
drawn  with  wonderful  force  and  impressiveness — a  character 
unbalanced,  passionate,  strongly  swaying  from  one  impetuous 
mood  to  its  opposite,  full  of  tenderness  and  prone  to  violent 
anger.  And  with  this  plunge  into  hopeless  darkness  we  take 
our  leave  of  CEdipus  the  King. 

When  we  meet  him  in  the  second  play  bearing  his  name  CEdipus  at 
it  is  as  CEdipus  the  blind  and  homeless  wanderer,  a  pensioner  represents 
on  the  bounty  of  the  charitable,  "  asking  little  and  gaining  ?^^.".*^  , 

,  ..  pfi  individual 

less.       A  greater  contrast  than  the  two  positions  of  the  hero  and  Con- 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive;    the  fall  is  from   the  utmost  reveaier, 
height  to  the  lowest  depth  of  human  fortune.     It  is  as  if 
Dives  had  exchanged  with  Lazarus  in  this  life.     The  events 

1  "What  is  the  creature  which  is  two-footed,  three-footed,  and  four- 
footed,  and  weakest  when  it  has  most  feet  ?  "  (Jebb's  CEdipus  Tyrannus, 
introduction,  p.  xxiii.). 
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of  the  intervening  years,  which  must  have  been  many,  are 
not  mentioned.  He  has  been  driven  out  from  Thebes, 
and  has  led  for  long  the  life  of  a  sti'olling  beggar,  his 
guide  and  inseparable  companion  being  his  daughter 
Antigone,  the  Cordelia  of  the  ancient  stage.  A  child  at 
her  father's  self-blinding,  she  is  now  his  mature  support, 
his  welfare  her  sole  care;  it  is  a  characteristic  touch  in 
the  contrast  of  the  ancient  and  modern  drama  that  no 
warmer  love  rivals  her  filial  devotion.  Long  since  she 
might  have  been  a  wife;  for  her  father  is  now  an  aged 
man;  and  her  brothers,  then  children,  now  divide  Thebes 
in  civil  war.  But  her  father's  dying  address,  "  None 
have  loved  you  as  I  have,"  paint  with  a  touch  of  egotism 
characteristic  of  him  his  unrivalled  position  in  her  heart 
and  care  as  well  as  hers  in  his.  A  yet  more  important 
feature  in  this  contrast  is  the  striking  reversibleness  we  have 
noted  as  characteristic  of  all  Greek  sympathy.  Polynices 
and  Eteocles,  the  sons  of  CEdipus,  have  taken  something 
like  the  position  of  Goneril  and  Regan,  but  such  a  dramatic 
conception  as  the  character  of  Lear's  elder  daughters  is  ab- 
horrent to  the  spirit  of  Greek  poetry,  which  will  not  represent 
any  personage  for  whom  it  may  not  solicit  some  passing  waft 
of  sympathy.  We  are  left  with  a  strong  feeling  of  compas- 
sion for  Polynices,  the  Prince  of  Thebes ;  a  French  imitator,^ 
who  has  substituted  a  scene  of  magnanimous  pardon  for  the 
curse  of  CEdipus,  makes  a  change  almost  indispensable  in 
any  modern  adaptation.  Still  in  a  general  way  we  may 
remember  the  sons  of  ffidipus  with  the  elder  daughters  of 
Lear.  They  have  consented  at  all  events  to  his  expulsion 
from  the  home  in  some  corner  of  which,  it  appears,  he  had 
lived  on  in  his  blindness,  and  wished  to  end  his  unhappy 
life,  and  they  are  the  object  of  a  resentment  from  him  so 

^  Ducis,  (Edipe  d  Oolone  (1797),  interpolates  the  Christian  sentiment, 
Crois  tu  qu'k  pardonner  un  p6re  ait  tant  de  peine  ? — an  effusion  which 
he  is,  however,  unable  to  weave  in  With  the  rest  of  the  play,  and  leaves 
with  a  clumsy  and  obvious  junction. 
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bitter  as  to  drive  the  reader  to  momentary  sympathy  with 
them. 

If  Polyiuces  is  an  incomplete  Regan,  Antigone  is  a  perfect  and  affords 
Cordelia.      Perhaps  some  might  even  prefer  the  Greek  to  a  saintly 
the  English  heroine;   the  circumstances,  at   any  rate,  are  character. 
such  as  to  allow  of  a  more  complete  picture  of  filial  care. 
Antigone's    opening    speech    is    the  utterance   of  touching 
unselfishness ;  her  own  weariness  seems  annihilated  when  she 
thinks  of  his — 

"  Rest  on  this  unhewn  rock  thy  weary  limbs. 
Long  is  the  road  thine  aged  steps  have  trod." ' 

In  this  invitation,  and  in  her  preceding  description  of 
the  nightingale-haunted  grove  to  which  their  wanderings 
have  led  them,  we  seem  to  hear  the  gentle  soothing  tones 
of  one  who  has  to  be  eyes  to  the  blind ;  while  his  somewhat 
pettish  inquiry,  "  Where  is  it  ?  "  produces  the  ready  offer, 
weary  as  she  must  be,  at  once  to  leave  him  in  order  to  find 
out  the  name  of  the  place  of  which  her  description  awakens 
no  knowledge  in  her  father.  The  appearance  of  a  passer-by 
saves  her  the  journey,  and  from  his  shocked  outcry  at  their 
position  within  the  sacred  grove  they  learn  that  they  have 
reached  the  Athenian  sanctuary  of  the  awful  goddesses, 
"  daughters  of  Earth  and  Night." 

"  The  all-seeing  Gracious  ones  their  name  known  here, 
Invoked  by  other  gracious  names  elsewhere.''  ^ 

The  relief  in  the  comment  of  ffidipus  is  like  a  transition  to 
the  major  key — 

"  Then  graciously  may  they  their  suppliant  hear ! 
Ne'er  from  this  sacred  grove  will  I  depart." 

And  this  kingly  decision  is  followed  by  a  request  as  un- 
hesitating as  that  of  a  monarch,  that  Theseus,  King  of 
Athens,  shall  be  brought  to  him,  the  beggar  in  his  rags. 
The  hearer  recognises  the  voice  of  authority.     "  Thou  must 

1  CEd.  Col.  18-19.  ^  ^l>«i-  42-43. 

N 
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be  noble  in  all  but  thy  disaster,"  he  says,  justifying  to  himself 
his  obedience.  (Edipus  at  Colonus  not  only  remembers  his 
royal  position,  but  by  his  kingly  attitude  enforces  it  on  a 
stranger,  who  sees  before  him  only  a  blind  beggar  and  his 
guide,  and  after  brief  delay  the  audacious  request  receives 
entire  obedience.  CEdipus  waits  only  to  be  assured  by  his 
daughter  of  the  messenger's  departure  to  pour  forth  an 
address  to  the  awful  goddesses,  claiming  the  shelter  and 
aid  promised  in  their  name  by  the  god  whom  JEschylus 
represents  as  their  opponent. 

"  Dreadful  and  venerable — since  at  your  shrine 
First  within  this  domain  I  bent  the  knee, 
Show  yourself  gracious,  not  to  me  alone. 
A  god  with  me  would  here  redeem  his  pledge — 
Phoebus,  who  erst,  announcing  troubles  dire, 
Promised  a  shelter  from  life's  long  fierce  storm 
When  once  the  awful  Deities  were  near. 
Hear  me,  sweet  daughters  of  primseval  night, 
Release  the  shade  that  once  was  CEdipus." ' 

His  prayer  is  heard,  the  august  Divinities  are  to  accord 
him  a  speedy  and  a  peaceful  exit  from  the  world  of  which 
he  is  so  weary ;  and  all  that  takes  place  between  the 
opening  and  the  closing  scene  is  but  a  prelude  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  entreaty — not  to  modern  feeling  a  very 
suitable  prelude,  but  one  all  too  like  the  experience  of 
life.  The  altei'cation  with  his  brother-in-law  and  his  son, 
who  vainly  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Thebes, 
jars  on  us  grievously,  but  the  gracious  and  noble  figure 
of  Theseus  comes  in  to  soften  the  sense  of  unseemly 
discord,  and  the  tender  sisterly  farewell  of  Antigone  to 
Polynices,  with  her  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  the  warring 
brothers,  shows  how  little  the  spectator  is  meant  to 
accept  as  a  verdict  the  harsh  feeling  of  QEdipus  towards 
his  son.  Immediately  on  the  departure  of  the  young 
man  a  threefold  crash  of  thunder  announces  to  the  aged 

'  CEd.  Col.  84-110,  shortened. 
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wanderer  the  promised  deliverance — a  deliverance  which, 
earnestly  as  it  is  craved,  yet  now  that  it  is  actually  at 
hand,  awakens  amid  glad  welcome  and  awe  not  unmingled 
with  fear.  Any  feeling  of  reluctance  is  but  momentary ; 
the  blind  man  rises,  rejects  the  guidance  to  which  he 
has  clung  so  helplessly,  and  bids  his  guide  follow  him. 
Another  day  dawns  on  him,  and  he  bids  farewell  to  the 
earthly  sunlight,  so  long  invisible,  and  now  to  be  no 
longer  felt — 

"  0  Light  to  me  all  dark,  thou  once  wast  mine, 
And  now  my  body  feels  thy  rays'  last  touch."  ^ 

The  passing  of  CEdipus  is  awful  and  mysterious;  we 
have  already  referred  to  the  details  in  describing  the 
passing  of  Sita.  The  blind  becomes  the  seeing,  the 
seeing  becomes  the  blind.  CEdipus  sees  what  none  but 
he  can  see,  and  under  that  guidance  departs  with  a 
serene  dignity  to  an  invisible  home.  The  reader  recalls 
the  words  ascribed  to  Constantine  when  planning  the 
walls  of  his  new  city — "I  shall  still  advance  till  He,  the 
invisible  guide  who  marches  before  me,  thinks  proper  to 
stop ; "  ^  and  feels  that  CEdipus,  jthe  sightless  wanderer,  is 
now  led  by  a  hand  surer  than  that  of  her  who  has  been 
hitherto  his  faithful  guide.  Under,  this  guidance  he 
quits  the  scene  with  firm  tread,  takes  up  his  station  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipitous  chasm  communicating,  it  was 
supposed,  with  the  underworld,  as  one  who  had  the 
most  intimate  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  ground,  and 
bids  his  daughters  a  solemn  and  tender  farewell.  "Me, 
who  have  loved  you  most,  you  see  no  more."  The  last 
greeting  is  interrupted  by  an  awful  summons — "CEdipus, 
why  lingerest  thou  ? "  A  shudder  thrills  the  hearts  of 
the  spectators,  but  CEdipus  concludes  with  untroubled 
serenity  his  charge  to  Theseus,  gives  his  daughters  their 
last   embrace,   sends   them    from    him,   and    keeps    by   his 

1  (Ed.  Col.  1549-1550.  "  See  Gibbon,  ch.  xvii.  note  30. 
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side  only  the  kingly  hero  who  has  once  himself  descended 
to  Hades,  and  is  permitted  to  watch  the  actual  trans- 
lation. The  spectators  learn  it  from  the  account  of 
a  messenger  who  follows  Antigone  and  Ismene  "  with 
streaming  eyes,"  and  can  only  report  that  when  he  looked 
back  he  saw 

"  The  hero  nowhere  present  to  our  sight — 
The  king  his  eyes  o'ershadowing  with  his  hands 
As  from  some  vision  beyond  mortal  scope. 
Nothing  was  there  for  tears  or  for  lament, 
For  wonder  only,  and  o'erwhelming  awe."  1 

The  awful  The  awful  divinities  under  whose  protection  this  mystic 

m-'esen'r^     translation   takes   place   are    so   unlike   the   Furies    in  the 
both  representation  of  ^schylus   that   it  is    almost   impossible 

of  Con-  to  keep  their  identity  clear  in  our  minds.  The  vast 
transition  from  the  baleful  to  the  beneficent  character 
is  only  a  part  of  their  change;  there  is  also  a  receding, 
an  encircling  cloud  of  mystery  mingled  with  their  halo 
which,  while  it  adds  to  the  sense  of  their  divinity,  yet  also 
prepares  the  way  for  their  complete  sublimation  under 
the  rationalising  touch  of  Euripides.  As  compared  with 
that  of  the  earlier  poet  the  representation  of  Sophocles  is 
almost  modern ;  we  have  to  set  it  beside  the  representation 
of  his  junior  to  throw  it  back  into  relationship  with  an 
earlier  mythology.  The  grove  of  the  Eumenides  at 
Colonus  is  like  a  temple  of  Isis — like  a  shrine,  we  may 
say,  of  the  Virgin  Mary — a  symbol  of  the  pitying,  heal- 
ing influence  in  the  heavens,  as  opposed  and  yet  in  close 
relationship  with  that  of  the  stern  monarch  and  judge. 
The  plural  character  of  the  symbol  here  seems  indeed 
to  infuse  an  added  vagueness ;  to  speak  of  them  as  "  they" 
tends  to  remove  them  from  the  realm  of  personality  and 
soften  them  to  an  abstraction.  Thus  when  we  reach 
Euripides  we  find  ourselves  on  the  soil  of  allegory ;  we 
contemplate  the  sense  of  guilt  in  man,  as  with  Sophocles 
'  (Ed.  Col.  1648-1665,  shortened. 
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we  contemplate  the  sense  of  innocence ;  but  this  sceptic 
touch  in  the  younger  poet  somewhat  blurs  the  lesson  of 
his  forerunners.  We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  the 
bewildering  wealth  of  Greek  thought,  let  us  confine  our 
attention  to  the  great  original  of  all  tragedy  and  his 
immediate  successor.  The  resemblance  and  contrast  of 
iEschylus  and  Sophocles  more  than  suffice  to  such  an 
attempt  as  the  present  to  delineate  the  moral  ideal  of 
Greece. 

^Eschylus  and  Sophocles  alike  present  the  double  aspect  To  Man 
of  guilt,  the  element  in  it  which  belongs  to  man  the  frag-  Fragment, 
ment,  the   heir  to   past   error   and  its   results,  the   reaper  deceptive ; 
of  a   harvest   sown    before    the    beginning   of    his   earthly  individual, 
existence;  and  then  again,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  [fve^™'' 
belongs  to  man  the  individual,  reaping  the  harvest  which 
he   himself    has    sown.      In   the    elder    poet,    elder   by    a 
generation   when  years   were  as  decades,   the  predominant 
conception  is  that  of  the  early  world,  to   which  man  was 
essentially  the  fragment  of  his  family  or  his  i"ace,  sharing 
in  their   guilt  as  well  as  their  fate.      With  the  younger 
poet,  man  the  individual  emerges  into  significance  for  the 
first   time,  we    may  say,  in    classic  literature.      The    deed 
in    which    Will    had    no    part  is  indignantly,   and  we  feel 
righteously,  repudiated   as  not   in    the   true   Sense  of  the 
word  a  deed,  but  a  calamity.      Who  could   be  more  free 
from  blood-guiltiness  than  one  who,  having  fled  from  the 
home  of  his  supposed  father  in  order  to  avoid  the  guilt  of 
parricide,  had   killed  in  self-defence  a  sti'anger   attacking 
him    with   a    superior    force,    and    married    the    unknown 
queen   of    a   city    he    had   just   delivered    from   a    deadly 
pest?     QEdipus  carries  us  with  him  in  his  indignant  self- 
justification  and  its  conclusion — 

"  These  ills  were  Heaven's  decree, 
Perchance  indignant  with  our  race  of  yore."  ^ 


1  CEd.  Col.  964-965. 
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Of  course  from  a  modern  point  of  view  this  feeling  is 
the  right  one.  It  is  the  father,  who  purposed  to  kill  his 
son,  not  that  son,  who  purposed  not  to  kill  his  father, 
who  is  the  real  murderer.  But  this,  if  it  be  taken  alone, 
is  not  the  point  of  view  intended  for  the  spectator  of  the 
tragedy — it  was  not  at  any  rate  the  view  taken  by  CEdipus 
at  first;  he  then  bowed  before  the  decree  which  hurled 
him  from  his  throne,  and  executed  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  on  himself  by  depriving  himself  of  its  blessed 
light.  And  we  must  note,  what  is  yet  more  significant, 
that  it  is  not  the  view  of  the  drama  taken  by  the  great 
critic  of  antiquity  when  he  pointed  out  (Edipus^  as  the 
typical  figure  for  a  tragic  hero  because  he  was  not  wholly 
guilty  or  wholly  innocent.  The  aim  of  tragedy,  says 
Aristotle,  being  to  arouse  pity  and  fear,  it  is  thwarted 
alike  by  the  calamities  which  ai-e  wholly  deserved  and  by 
those  which  are  wholly  undeserved.  The  punishment  of 
a  villain,  he  continues,  may  satisfy  the  philanthropist,  but 
rouses  nothing  of  the  sentiment  appropriate  to  tragedy, 
stirring  neither  the  compassion  nor  the  fear  the  produc- 
tion of  which  he  has  defined  as  its  aim.  Its  hero  must 
be  one  like  CEdipus,  whose  calamities  arise  not  from 
vice  but  from  some  great  error,  and  by  a,fj,apTia  he  evi- 
dently means  something  partaking  of  the  character  of 
guilt.  If  we  could  enter  int^  this  spirit  we  must  quit 
the  standpoint  from  which  guilt  is  Will,  and  action  apart 
from  choice  has  no  moral  element;  we  must  suppose  that 
in  some  sense,  however  hard  for  us  to  follow,  a  family 
or  a  race  can  be  guilty,  as  well  as  a  man.  We  must 
accord  some  place  to  the  spirit  that  looks  on  sin  as 
something  objective,  some  great  reality,  external  to  in- 
dividual choice,  enclosing  it  as  an  atmosphere.  We  must 
teach  ourselves  to  regard  the  dogma  of  original  sin  as  a 
great  historic  influence,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it  on 
theologic  grounds. 

''■  Aristotle,  Poetica,  quoted  above,  p.  189  n. 
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If  we  say  that  the  Furies  typify  the  tortures  of  remorse,  The  Greek 
that  their  aspect  as  the  kindly  ones  expresses  the  peace  logic  rather 
of  forgiveness,  or  of  that  acquittal  in  which  we  may  confront  ^n 
recognise  the  voice  of  conscience,  we  gather  up  a  large  absolute 
part  of  the  poefs  meaning  but  not  the  whole,  and  on 
the  other  hand  we  import  into  the  interpretation  some- 
thing he  did  not  mean.  We  must  contrive  to  imagine 
some  feeling  not  unlike  remorse  aroused  by  an  action  in 
which  Will  had  no  part.  And  again  on  the  side  of  Fate 
we  must  even  more  quit  the  strict  lines  of  logic.  The 
Greek  idea  of  Fate  is  not  so  much  a  definite  limitation 
of  human  Will,  as  a  mysterious  warp  to  which  Will  is 
illogically  conceived  as  the  woof.  It  is  impossible  to 
express  the  relation  between  the  two  coherently;  the 
legends  which  have  given  Fate  its  significance  record 
some  protest  against  the  belief  in  J'ate,  but  leave  their 
relation  indeterminate  and  indeed  logically  irreconcilable. 
The  very  desire  to  know  the  future  is  rooted  in  the 
belief  that  it  lies  with  man  to  change  the  future.  If 
CEdipus  were  fated  to  slay  his  father  and  marry  his 
mother,  why  poison  the  fragment  of  life  unstained  by 
crime  with  any  prevision  of  the  inevitable  ?  His  attempt 
to  escape  the  announced  parricide  implies  a  disbelief  in  the 
oracle  which  announces  it.  Yet  the  legend  is  itself  the 
strongest  evidence  for  the  infallible  element  in  oracles. 
No  foresight,  short  of  an  absolute  power  to  read  the 
future,  will  explain  the  prevision  of  a  chance  encounter 
between  a  king  and  a  stranger.  We  can  explain  it 
only  by  supposing  that  the  life  of  man  is  a  volume  that 
may  be  read  both  ways,  the  Future  lying  open  to  the 
Seer  as  the  Past  to  the  ken  of  an  ordinary  mortal ;  that 
the  trivial  accident,  no  less  than  the  tragic  achievement, 
is  already  fixed.  Yet  in  that  case  the  whole  object  for 
consulting  the  oracle  would  be  gone,  no  one  would  seek 
to  know  the  calamities  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
avert.     In  truth   it  is  impossible   to   say  that  the   oracle 
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Greek 
horror  of 
monarchy 
and  dread 
of  indivi- 
dual pre- 
eminence. 


was  consistently  either  believed  or  disbelieved.  Sometimes 
it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  that  which  must  happen, 
and  sometimes  as  that  which  might  be  prevented  from 
happening.  Greek  love  of  freedom  blurs  the  outline  of 
the  Greek  belief  in  Fate.  The  two  incompatible  ideas 
are  held  together,  and  we  must  forget  logic  when  we  try 
to  judge  of  their  mutual  relations. 

The  instinct  which  thus  blurred  Divine  authority  is 
the  same  as  that  which  made  monarchy  hateful.  Whether 
we  say  that  Fate  is  the  Will  of  Zeus,  or  that  Fate  is  some 
influence  antithetic  to  all  Will  whatever,  in  each  case  we 
find  something  to  explain  away.  "  Not  thou,  dear  child, 
but  the  gods,  are  responsible  for  this,"  ^  the  gracious  Priam 
consoles  the  shamefaced  Helen,  as  they  survey  together 
the  hosts  her  flight  has  brought  to  Troy  for  the  destruction 
of  his  city.  But  the  consistent  application  of  this  identi- 
fication of  Fate  with  the  Divine  Will  would  necessitate  the 
sacrifice  of  all  that  is  most  striking  in  Greek  poetry.  Zeus 
feels  the  law  of  Fate  as  a  king  feels  the  laws  of  Nature ;  he 
cannot  apportion  the  lot  of  rival  heroes  ^  without  reference 
to  some  standard  independent  of  his  Will ;  and  whatever  be 
the  meaning  of  the  balance  in  which  he  weighs  these  con- 
trasted fates,  it  is  something  which  far  removes  him  from 
Omnipotence.  He  is  a  temporal  monarch,  his  origin  is  a 
subject  of  legend,  he  has  passed  through  infancy,  his 
dominion  is  characterised  by  the  harshness  incident  to 
"new  rule."^  Surely  a  reign  which  has  had  a  beginning 
shall  have  an  end.  The  dread  of  such  a  contingency  is 
easily  raised  within  his  own  mind ;  he  is  terrified  at  learning 
that  he  is  doomed,  if  he  contract  certain  nuptials,  to  beget 
a  son  mightier  than  himself;  he  exhausts  all  his  arts  to 
wring  from  the  representative  of  Foresight  a  fuller  know- 
ledge of  his  own  destiny.*     The  destiny  of  Zeus  !     The  very 


1  Iliad,  iii.  164-165.  ^  ^^^  3jjjjj_  ^09. 

'  ^schylus,  Prometheus  Yinctus,  34-35. 
*  Ibid.  947-95 1,  988-989. 
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words  express  the  Greek  reluctance  to  contemplate  steadily 
any  form  of  absolute  power,  the  Greek  tendency  to  bring 
in  continually  some  counterbalancing  influence  to  all  that 
is  monarchic.  Behind  the  throne  of  a  god  who  is  so  far 
from  being  omnipotent  that  he  is  not  even  omniscient, 
hovers  a  dim  mysterious  power,  so  vague  that  we  may  or 
may  not  give  it  a  moral  colouring  as  our  own  sympathies 
incline,  which  we  cannot  bring  into  definite  relation  with 
the  Will  of  any  other  being,  Divine  or  human.  As  it  is 
not  entirely  subordinate  to  the  Will  of  God,  so  it  is  not 
entirely  supreme  above  the  Will  of  man,  it  eludes  a  steady 
gaze,  like  the  minor  stars.  This  incoherence  is  significant 
of  the  whole  political  life  of  Greece.  The  same  feeling 
which  confuses  monarchy  on  Olympus,  banishes  it  from  the 
city;  the  impatience  of  individual  authority  is  common  to 
the  visible  and  the  invisible  worlds.  The  dread  of  any 
overpowering  personal  predominance  is  the  more  striking 
because  it  is  in  a  certain  sense  opposed  to  the  genius  of 
a  vivid  dramatic  people.  But  the  peculiarities  which  most 
strike  an  observer  as  national  characteristics  are  largely 
made  up  of  precautions  against  national  temptations ;  ^  the 
strong  tendency  to  differentiation  which  in  Greece  produced 
so  many  types  of  genius,  must  have  been  in  so  small  a  State 
as  the  Greek  city  a  perpetual  source  of  danger,  and  Greek 
feeling  in  every  direction  was  strongly  tinged  by  anxiety 
to  guard  against  it.  How  much  the  danger  impressed  a 
teacher  who  sought  to  bring  these  States  within  the  circuit 
of  a  larger  citizenship,  we  may  gather  from  the  frequent 
use  by  St.  Paul,  in  addressing  the  Corinthians,  of  the  term 
we  translate  "  to  be  puffed  up,"  ^  an  expression  which, 
except  in  addressing  the  Greek  Christians,  is  not  used  in 
the  New  Testament.  And  turning  back  half  a  millennium 
we  find  an  implicit  warning,  significant  in  its  reticence,  ex- 
actly coinciding  with  St.  Paul's  explicit  warning.    iEschylus, 

^  Ostracism,  for  instance,  was  at  once  an  honour  and  a  penalty. 
^  ^v<n6(o,  I  Cor.  iv.  6,  18,  19  ;  v.  2,  &c. 
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in  telling  the  tale  of  Persian  ruin,  crowds  the  page  with 
Persian  names — mostly,  one  would  suppose,  his  own  inven- 
tion— but  throughout  the  play  which  celebrates  the  Greek 
valour  that  had  just  worked  a  miracle,  does  not  mention 
by  name  a  single  Greek.  Miltiades  and  'Themistocles, 
names  which  shine  through  a  haze  of  two  thousand  years 
with  undiminished  brilliancy,  might  be  supposed  with  per- 
fect dramatic  propriety  to  be  known  at  the  barbaric  court 
where  lies  the  scene  of  the  drama.  But  their  countryman 
never  allows  himself  to  mention  them ;  he  celebrates  the 
triumph  of  Athens,  he  will  bring  no  individual  into  rivalry 
with  the  city  of  Athens.  The  poet  here  speaks  as  the 
genius  of  Greece.  The  orators  of  a  later  age  looked 
back  with  longing  regret  to  the  patriotic  modesty  of  the 
earlier  heroes,  when  "no  one  called  Salamis  a  victory  of 
Themistocles,  but  of  the  Athenian  people;  no  one  gave 
the  glory  of  Marathon  to  Miltiades,  but  to  the  city,"  ^  the 
name  of  the  general  being  left  for  silent  gratitude.  The 
"jealousy  of  the  gods"  is  shared  by  the  city,  the  unseen 
power  admits  no  rivalry  from  any  seen  power.  It  seems 
as  if  the  poet  felt  that  for  a  mortal  to  be  clothed  in  the 
dazzling  radiance  which  shone  upon  the  day  of  Greek 
deliverance  was  more  than  mortal  could  bear.  History 
justifies  such  mistrust;  the  leaders  of  the  victorious  host 
should  all  have  fallen  like  the  victor  of  Thermopylae,  if 
they  were  to  keep  their  fame  untarnished.^  Miltiades, 
Themistocles,  Pausanias — all  must  have  envied  Leonidas. 
It  would  not  be  easy  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
modern  history  to  find  such  traitors  as  Themistocles  and 
Pausanias,  and  the  inglorious  death  in  prison  of  the  victor 
of  Marathon  ^  is  a  hardly  less  expressive  lesson  on  the 
dangers  of  Greek  glory.     If  the  banishment  of  Aristides, 

^  Demosthenes,  or  whoever  wrote  irepi  avvri^eas,  172. 

'  See  Plato,  Gorgias,  p.  519. 

'  Grote  does  not  believe  that  Miltiades  was  put  in  prison;  see  his 
arguments,  iv.  496.  The  reader  must  choose  between  him  and  Plutarch. 
The  hero's  death  was  in  any  case  overshadowed  by  disgrace. 
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illustrating  the  grudging  impatience  of  superiority  felt 
by  the  vulgar,  exhibit  the  other  side  of  the  danger,  yet  the 
very  institution  which  gave  effect  to  the  popular  jealousy 
tends  to  show  that  itself  the  feeling  was  but  the  alloy  of  an 
instinct  guarding  the  race  dowered  with  genius  from  the 
temptations  of  an  Alcibiades,  and  preserving  the  city  from 
the  perils  inseparable  from  the  greatness  of  her  sons. 

This  dread  of  extravagant  aim  is  shown  vividly  on  Greek 
the  page  of  Greek  history.  We  have  seen  how  the  sense  jusJ,S 
of  human  vicissitude,  disguised  in  a  misleading  garb  as  "  the  9"^®^^ 
envy  of  the  gods,"  weaves  a  continued  strain  of  pathos  arrogance. 
into  the  narrative  of  Herodotus ;  the  belief  itself  is  perhaps 
even  more  striking  when  it  surprises  us  in  the  dry  neutral 
narrative  of  his  successor.  Not  a  single  word  from  Thucy- 
dides  reveals  belief  in  any  power  but  that  of  man ;  and 
yet  the  shadow  of  some  influence  that  seems  to  mock  at 
the  hopes  of  man  falls  on  his  page,  and  the  strange 
dramatic  contrast  between  men's  hopes  and  their  fortunes, 
in  the  imagination  of  his  reader,  intensifies  the  narrative 
of  facts  into  an  utterance  of  regret  and  a  claim  for  com- 
passion. As  he  describes  the  modest  desire  of  Nicias,  "to 
leave  to  posterity  a  name  associated  with  no  disaster  to 
the  city,"i  he  suggests  the  terrible  catastrophe  by  which 
the  name  of  Nicias  is  for  ever  associated  with  the  greatest 
disaster  that  Athens  ever  knew.  The  description  of  the 
Athenian  Armada's  start  for  Sicily  glows  with  picturesque 
colouring ;  the  historian's  dry  tradesmanlike  account  of  the 
expense  incurred  in  this,  the  most  costly  expedition  ever 
sent  out  from  Athens,  is  mingled  with  a  richness  of  detail 
that  seems  almost  to  belong  to  the  page  of  romance.  We 
see  the  crowds  hurrying  from  an  emptied  city  to  the 
Piraeus;  those  who  hastened  to  embrace  sons  and  brothers 
they  were  never  to  see  again,  jostled  by  idlers  eager  to 
behold  a  spectacle  of  splendour  "exceeding  belief";  the 
flashing    gold   and    silver    goblets    catch    our    eye   as   the 

^  Thucydides,  v.  i6. 
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libations  are  poured  on  the  decks  of  the  noble  fleet,  gay 
with  a  wealth  of  adornment  that  attracts  the  admiring  gaze 
even  of  those  from  whom  it  bears  away  their  nearest  and 
dearest.  We  hear  the  clarion  note  of  the  trumpet  announce 
a  solemn  prayer  which  goes  up  from  the  united  army  and 
from  the  attendant  crowds  on  the  banks  as  from  one  man, 
and  the  musical  thunder  of  the  paean,  as  it  mingles  with 
the  rattle  of  weighed  anchors,  and  the  last  bustle  of  the 
final  start.  All  that  tells  of  pride  and  hope  in  that 
description  reminds  us  that,  of  the  joyous  army  then 
flushed  with  anticipations  of  victory,  some  few  stragglers 
alone  are  to  return  to  Athens  with  a  ghastly  tale  of  dead 
left  unburied  on  a  foreign  soil,  and  wounded  abandoned 
to  a  more  cruel  fate.  That  impressive  contrast  on  the 
page  of  Thucydides  expresses  a  creed  as  well  as  an  event. 
As  we  compare  the  triumphant  but  not  unreasonable  hope 
with  which  the  Sicilian  expedition  was  decided  on,  with 
the  unmatched  disaster  in  which  it  issued,  we  feel  that  the 
jealous  fate  which  had  shattered  the  pride  of  the  Great 
King  was  to  the  Greek  no  partial  Deity,  but  a  supreme 
influence  casting  down  all  unmeasured  ambition,  and  con- 
stantly bringing  in  unexpected  hope  to  the  vanquished, 
unexpected  humiliation  to  the  conqueror.  It  seemed  the 
very  same  power  which  saved  Athens  from  Persia,  and 
Syracuse  from  Athens.  It  was  the  ultimate  Divine  in- 
fluence of  the  Hellenic  world,  the  God  of  proportion,  of 
balanced  forces.  When  Athens  is  threatened  by  the  might 
of  Asia,  she  rises;  when  her  power  appears  to  justify  the 
aim  at  dominion  within  the  Hellenic  world,  she  falls.  There 
is  no  room  on  the  soil  of  Greece  for  a  "tyrant  city";i 
that  miniature  Europe  does  not  allow  any  rehearsal  of 
the  part  of  Rome.  The  Greek  ideal  is  that  of  equal  and 
independent  states,  and  those  efforts  which  aim  at  empire 
foreshadow  a  rapid  national  decay. 

^  Thucydides,  i,  122,  124. 
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It  is  a  striking  illustration  both  of  the  brief  duration  Herodotus 
and  the  balanced  dualism  of  Greek  life,  that  two  historians  ^he  feeifng 
may  have  known  each  other,  of  whom  the  elder  chronicled  °"  ".^ 

11.,  p  .  -ii  II-         poetic  and 

the  brightness  of  its  spring,  and  the  younger  the  glowing  popular 
decay  of  its  autumn.  If  we  imagine  Froissart  and  Gibbon 
as  contemporaries,  we  bring  home  to  our  minds  some  shadow 
of  the  rich  variety  shown  forth  in  the  contrast  between 
the  historians  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.  How 
wonderful  is  the  adaptation  of  each  writer  to  the  subject 
he  has  made  familiar  to  every  student !  Thei-e  never  was 
a  narrator  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the  earlier  tale  than 
Herodotus.  He  tells  of  the  glory  of  Greece,  and  Greek 
feeling  moulds  every  line.  All  that  is  here  set  forth  might 
be  justified  and  illustrated  from  his  page  alone.  Homer 
is  not  more  fitly  the  singer  of  the  legends  than  Herodotus 
a  narrator  of  the  events  which  made  Greece  a  unity.  The 
reader  who  knows  him,  and  him  alone,  is  familiar  with  all 
that  is  most  characteristic  of  Greek  feeling  and  Greek  life. 
All,  we  repeat,  that  is  most  characteristic.  The  cold 
scepticism  of  Thucydides  has  its  own  place ;  it  is  but 
one  phase  of  the  Greek  desire  to  see  the  other  side ;  it 
is  such  an  example  of  Greek  balance,  Greek  impai'tiality, 
as  we  find  elsewhere  only  in  Aristotle.  But  if  a  reader 
desire  to  make  acquaintance  with  Greek  life  in  a  single 
book,  we  should  give  him  Herodotus.  There  he  finds  not 
only  what  is  best  worth  remembering  in  the  history  of 
Greece,  but  what  stands  out  from  the  history  known  to 
students,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  history  known  to  all 
readers,  and  to  some  who  can  scarcely  claim  a  place  even 
among  readers ;  the  history  which  seasoned  the  world  of 
allusion  and  proverb,  and  which  glides  into  the  mind  almost 
apart  from  conscious  effort.  And  there  too  he  finds  the 
fitting  spirit  in  which  such  history  should  be  chronicled — 
the  unquestioning  belief  in  the  Invisible,  coupled  with  the 
profound  sense  of  a  national  vocation ;  the  light  touches 
of  delicate  humour  and   keen  sarcasm   without  which  this 


ment  of 
facts. 
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conception  would  have  lacked  its  true  counterpoise  and 
appropriate  relief.  There  he  finds  history  written  in  the 
dialect  in  which  it  reaches  the  dreamer,  the  idler,  the  lover 
of  gossip,  of  anecdote,  of  moral  reflection.  In  that  dialect 
it  was  fit  that  the  world  should  possess  the  history  of  the 
blossoming  time  of  that  race  which  presents  the  bewitching 
aspect  of  vast  hope,  immense  promise,  and  immortal  fame. 
Thuc);-  For  the  history  of  its  decay  another  voice  was  needed, 

dry  state-  a  voice  reaching  a  much  smaller  audience,  but  a  voice  of 
equal  significance,  for  some  of  its  hearers  we  may  say  a 
greater  significance.  Thucydides  sets  forth  the  prose  life 
of  Greece  with  no  less  perfection  than  Herodotus  sets  forth 
its  poetry.  At  the  touch  of  his  cold  accuracy  some  illusions 
disappear.  The  legend  of  Plutarch,  we  find,  needs  revision. 
We  perceive  that  Spartans  could  be  cowards.^  But  we  never 
set  down  such  violations  of  our  anticipation  to  the  partiality 
of  an  Athenian  combatant.  If  the  information  be  erro- 
neous, prejudice  has  no  hand  in  the  error.  The  speeches 
are  avowed  compositions  of  the  historian,  illustrating 
Greek  taste  for  dramatic  composition  and  antithesis,  and 
not  Thucydidean  adherence  to  fact.  But  here  we  may 
say  with  a  force  of  meaning  not  always  present  in  the 
commonplace,  that  the  exception  does  indeed  prove  the 
rule.  These  speeches  have  every  degree  of  vraiseniblance. 
In  some  Thucydides  was  an  actual  hearer,  in  others  he  is 
exercising  his  imagination  as  much  as  Walter  Scott  in  his 
picture  of  Louis  XL,  and  he  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  two.^  Yet  an  English  historian  as  careful  and 
accurate  as  Grote,  treats  almost  all  as  sound  authority  for 
matter  of  fact.^  A  similar  laxity  with  any  other  author 
would   have  startled   him;    if  he  had  found   some  speech 

1  Thucydides,  iii.  109-111. 

^  Besides,  even  when  Thucydides  had  heard  the  speeches,  he  hints 
that  he  had  forgotten  them  before  introducing  them  into  his  History 
(i.  22).  After  the  explanation  given  there,  his  reminiscences  as  an 
auditor  vrould  go  for  nothing  in  an  English  court  of  justice. 

3  The  only  exception  I  can  recall  throughout  the  twelve  bulky  volumes 
is  in  the  prelude  to  the  Melian  massacre,  noticed  above,  vii.  150  sej. 
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written  by  Dr.  Johnson  for  the  GentlemoM's  Magazine 
before  reporting  was  allowed  in  Parliament,  quoted  as 
authentic  material  for  the  biography  of  the  speaker,  he 
would  have  probably  looked  with  suspicion  on  any  other 
statement  from  the  same  pen.  But  such  is  the  glamour  of 
Greek  impartiality  that  it  is  by  the  Englishman  mistaken 
for  accuracy.  If  the  speeches  in  the  history  had  betrayed 
the  slightest  bias,  if  the  reader  had  been  reminded  as  he 
read  that  the  supposed  reporter  was  an  Athenian,  Grote 
would  never  have  referred  to  the  speeches  without  some 
sifting  prelude,  or  would  have  settled  once  for  all  what 
residuum  of  fact  might  be  extracted  from  an  avowed  com- 
position by  an  acute  and  competent  witness  embodying  what 
was  likely  to  have  been  said  by  his  contemporaries.  But 
the  spirit  of  balance  is  so  like  truth  that  the  two  things, 
from  a  little  distance,  seem  indistinguishable. 

This  spirit  of  balance  is  perhaps  nowhere  else  so  im-  His  warn- 
pressive  to  a  modern  reader  as  on  the  page  of  Thucydides.  p^ty^^'"^' 
It  is  not  that  we  find  there  any  charm  of  imagination  (the  Spirit. 
speeches  are  generally  uninteresting),  but  we  nowhere  else 
come  upon  anything  so  modern  in  tone.  We  feel  oui'selves 
perusing  a  page  of  modern  history.  The  resemblance  is  not 
a  superficial  or  accidental  one.  The  nations  of  Europe  had 
their  Catholic  unity  as  the  cities  of  Greece  had  their  Hellenic 
unity ;  and  in  some  respects  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Persia 
may  be  set  beside  the  Crusades  as  an  analogous  influence  in 
that  unity.  And  then  came  a  time  when  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  divided  at  the  Reformation  as  the  cities  of 
Greece  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Athens  and  Sparta  re- 
present severally  a  democratic  and  aristocratic  ideal,i  as  the 
Teutonic  and  the  Romance  nations  represent  severally  an 
individualistic  and  corporate  ideal.  Thucydides  thus  speaks, 
in  a  certain  sense,  as  a  prophet  of  national  evolution.     He 

1  Democratic,  that  is,  in  the  ancient,  not  the  modern  sense.  In  the 
latter  the  two  would  be  distinguished  only  as  a  modern  Conservative  from 
an  old-fashioned  Tory. 
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sees  its  dangers,  in  the  case  of  his  own  countrymen,  with  a 
prophet's  energy  of  warning.  It  is  one  which  has  lost  none 
of  its  significance  for  his  modern  readers ;  rather  we  may  say 
it  has  gained  in  significance  with  every  chapter  of  the  great 
volume  that  has  been  opened  since.  The  unlikeness  in  the 
development  of  modern  Europe  and  ancient  Greece  is  as 
instructive  as  the  likeness.  The  wars  of  the  Reformation 
initiated  an  era  of  vigorous  national  development,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  initiated  an  era  of  civil  decay.  What  we  call 
religion  is  not  always  a  higher  or  more  inspiring  principle  of 
action  than  what  we  call  politics  ;  both  are  allied  with  party 
spirit,  and  in  the  case  of  religion  the  alliance  is  more  disas- 
trous. But  party  spirit  is  more  fatal  to  a  city  than  to  a 
nation.  It  is  the  foe  of  patriotism  everywhere  and  always, 
but  the  patriotism  of  a  nation  is  large  enough  to  conquer  it. 
Greece  throughout  the  century  of  the  Persian  and  Pelopon- 
nesian  wars  was  hesitating  between  the  prophetic  dawning 
of  a  national  self-consciousness  and  the  life  of  the  city. 
It  was  the  smaller  life  which  conquered,  and  the  power  to 
struggle  with  its  foe  was  lost. 
Its  disin-  If  there  be  any  principle  of  corporate  union  of  which 

iniuencf.  "^^  may  say  broadly  that  it  is  evil,  we  may  say  it  of  party 
spirit.  It  is  a  deliberate  refusal  to  hear  the  other  side.  In 
all  that  binds  there  must  be  some  good ;  and  since  almost 
all  that  binds  also  separates,  there  will  be  probably  some 
evil  also.  But  surely  nowhere  else  is  the  gain  so  small  and 
the  loss  so  great  as  in  the  antagonism  of  party.  Reversing 
the  noble  sentence  of  Antigone,  the  political  partisan  may 
almost  say, "  I  was  not  born  to  share  their  love,  but  hate." 
On  that  soil  all  love  withers  and  all  hate  flourishes.  The 
love  of  country  is  the  love  of  the  neighbour.  It  sets  us 
in  kindly  relationship  with  those  of  whom  we  know  most, 
for  whom  we  can  do  most;  it  includes  every  variety  of 
opinion,  of  circumstance,  of  character;  it  contains  within 
itself  lessons  of  tolerance  and  forbearance,  and  it  becomes  in 
a  healthy  mind  an  expansive  feeling,  passing  beyond  its  own 
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large  boundaries  and  ready  to  embrace  the  world.  It  may 
no  doubt  pass  into  the  hatred  of  the  foreigner,  but  so 
far  as  it  does  this  it  ceases  to  be  an  influence  concern- 
ing the  life  of  every  day.  Irrational  dislike,  if  it  must  be 
felt  at  all,  had  better  be  felt  for  those  whom  we  rarely  see, 
and  have  small  power  to  injure.  When  it  is  turned  into 
the  current  of  partisan  feeling  it  sets  up  a  principle  of 
division  in  every  household,  and  stirs  hostility  where  the 
power  to  give  pain  is  at  its  highest.  It  is  the  parent  of 
that  "  madness  in  the  brain  "  that  comes  from  being  "  wroth 
with  one  we  love."  Its  bonds  have  no  elasticity.  The 
patriot  is  the  possible  philanthropist.  The  partisan  is  as 
much  cut  oft'  from  thdt  possibility  as  is  the  mere  egotist. 
For,  however  numerous  the  sharers  of  his  sympathies,  those 
sympathies  have  nothing  catholic  in  them.  Party  spirit  is 
that  spirit  of  taste,  of  preference,  already  strong  enough  in 
every  man,  reinforced  by  a  sense  of  duty.  Friendship  on 
such  a  basis  is  a  house  built  on  the  sand,  for  the  ally  may 
any  day  become  the  traitor.  Enmity,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  fortress  on  a  rock,  for  the  foe  can  never  become  the 
trusted  ally.  It  is  the  negative  principle  of  human  inter- 
course, put  in  the  place  of  the  positive. 

These  considerations  refer  to  party  spirit  at  all  times  Party 
and  in  all  places.     Wherever  it  prevails  it  is  a  solvent  of  ^P^^JJ  *^ 
friendship   and  natural  affection;   an    antagonist   to   pity,  Greek  civil 
generosity,  and  justice.     But  it  never  again'  shows  itself  in 
its  naked  repulsiveness  as  in  the  history  of  Greece.     For  no 
modern  life  is  quite  so  sensitive  to  party  spirit  as  was  the 
city  life  of  antiquity.     It  is  hurtful  to  all  national  feelings, 
but  a  nation  is  large  enough  to  absorb  and  triumph  over  it. 
A  city  becomes  its  prey.     England  has  survived  the  rise  and 
fall  of  many  parties.    But  when  Greece  was  divided  between 
oligarchic  Sparta  and  democratic  Athens  its  life  was  rent 
asundejr  in  the  strife.     It  is  true  that  Athens  was  a  small 
city,  and  that  the  adherents  of  Democracy  were  a  large 
party ;  but  the  smallest  city  is  less  exclusive  than  the  largest 
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party.  A  family,  a  tribe,  a  city,  a  nation — any  natural 
group  whatever — is  founded  on  something  more  expansive 
than  the  spirit  of  choice,  even  at  its  best.  Thus  the  ex- 
change of  patriotism  for  partisan  feeling  in  Greece  was  a 
narrowing  influence,  even  though  it  did  exchange  a  number 
of  small  groups  for  two  large  ones.  And  it  is  still  more  to 
our  purpose  to  note  that  Greece  was  disloyal  to  its  funda- 
mental principle  when  it  gave  itself  up  to  the  spirit  which 
refuses  to  hear  the  other  side.  Greek  feeling  lost  its  moral 
standard,  Greek  liveliness  was  converted  to  hatred.  "  I 
swear  to  be  eternally  hostile  to  the  commonalty,  and  to  do 
it  all  the  harm  in  my  power  by  my  counsels,''''^  was  an  oath 
actually  taken  by  members  of  the  oligarchic  party  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle.  Hatred  and  treachery  were  thus  in- 
corporated in  political  life,  and  Greece  broken  up  into 
warring  factions  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  a  unity. 
The  Attic  But  the  stirrings  of  national  aspiration  are  recorded  in 

the'idea^of  ^^^  eloquence  of  Greece.  As  poetry  is  connected  with  the 
the  Nation.  Jifg  gf  individual  relation,  and  hence  especially  with  the  life 
of  the  family,  so  is  eloquence  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
nation.  All  eloquence  is,  in  ideal,  forensic  or  parliamentary. 
We  speak  of  an  eloquent  sermon,  but  the  epithet  is  of 
ambiguous  import;  the  ear  detects  in  it  a  faint  tinge  of 
irony,  or  at  least  of  a  judgment  relegating  the  work  to  a 
different  sphere  from  that  intended  for  it  by  its  author. 
Eloquence  is  for  the  bar  and  the  senate ;  it  is  out  of  place 
in  the  pulpit;  it  is  the  dialect  of  one  who  seeks  primarily 
to  secure  actions,  only  secondarily  to  implant  convictions. 
The  two  aims  cannot  be  rigorously  severed,  but  they  may 
always  be  distinguished  and  must  often  be  recognised  as 
mutually  hostile.  The  philosopher  as  much  as  the  preacher 
shrinks  from  the  suspicion  of  rhetoric ;  most  of  all  perhaps 
does  the  man  of  science  recognise  it  as  his  foe.  We  shall 
understand  Plato  only  if  we  remember  that  he  lived  through 
the  period  when  eloquence  was  the  universal  aim  and  con- 
^  Aristotle,  Politics,  1310a. 
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stant  danger  of  Athens;  and  note  its  double  influence  on 
his  own  utterance.  He  himself  neither  missed  the  glory  nor 
escaped  the  danger,  and  in  his  great  pupil,  dissimilar  to  him 
as  he  is,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  some  influence  from  these 
combined  warnings  of  precept  and  example.  If  there  be 
any  writings  describable  as  the  reverse  of  eloquent  we  may 
bestow  that  epithet  on  what  remains  to  us  of  Aristotle.^ 
The  spirit  of  science  is  indeed  as  hostile  to  eloquence  as  the 
spirit  of  politics  is  favourable  to  it ;  only  on  this  latter  soil 
does  it  flourish  as  a  healing  growth ;  elsewhere  it  more  or  less 
degenerates  to  a  noxious  weed.  Hence  when  we  compare 
eloquence  with  poetry,  we  recognise  the  different  hold  on  our 
sympathies  of  that  which  changes  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
national  life,  and  that  which  these  tides  cannot  reach.  We 
may  detach  a  poem  from  its  surroundings,  and  read  it  merely 
for  its  beauty ;  but  eloquence,  for  any  adequate  appreciation, 
needs  either  contemporary  attention  or  elaborate  comment. 
The  words  of  ^schylus  appeal  to  us  to-day  as  they  did  to 
their  first  audience ;  nothing  is  needed  for  their  apprehen- 
sion but  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  a  power, 
perhaps  not  quite  so  common  as  it  is  usually  supposed,  of 
entering  into  sympathy  with  profound  and  simple  emotion. 
The  words  of  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  hand,  need  the 
explanation  of  historians  and  of  scholars  to  be,  for  the 
ordinary  reader,  anything  but  tiresome.  They  belong  to 
the  realm  of  most  vivid  interest  to  the  generation  which 
listened  to  them ;  even  the  spectators  of  the  Persas  or  the 
Prometheus  could  riot  have  been  held  by  a  spell  as  vivid 
as  that  which  riveted  the  listeners  to  the  oration  On  the 
Crown.  But  the  vividness  belongs  to  that  life  which,  long 
as  it  outlasts  the  three  score  years  and  ten  of  mortality,  yet 
is  doomed   to  pass  away.     When  we  turn  from  poetry  to 

^  The  well-known  praise  of  his  "suavity"  by  Cicero  goes  against  the 
above,  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  his  extant  works  are  supposed 
to  be  rather  notes  for  (or  from)  lectures  than  finished  discourses.  Still  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  that  any  writing  of  Aristotle's  can  ever  have  been 
what  we  mean  by  eloquent. 
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eloquence  we  realise  the  difference  between  a  spirit  that  lasts 
for  ages  and  a  spirit  that  stands  out  of  relation  to  Time. 
isocrates  The  whole  course  of  Greek  eloquence  is  animated  by  a 

butmkcon-  yearning  after  that  national  life  which  came  then  so  near 
nation'?''  and  seemed  to  be  attainable  by  a  mere  step.  The  attack 
craving  for  on  the  great  enemy  of  Greece  with  which  it  was  associated 
"""^"  in  the  mind  of  the  orators  was  an  ideal  condition  of  this 
unity  for  those  who  held  the  tradition  of  a  united  Greece  in 
opposition  to  Asia.  The  actual  Persia  had  succeeded  the 
Homeric  Troy ;  the  two  conflicts  blended  in  a  halo  somewhat 
bewildering  to  modern  sight,  for  which  their  significance  is 
so  different.  If  Greece  was  to  be  one  as  against  Troy,  she 
must,  it  was  supposed,  repeat  that  struggle  which  had  been 
the  only  opportunity  on  which  Greece  had  emerged  as  a 
Nation.  So  at  least  it  seemed  to  the  "  old  man  eloquent" 
who  lived  through  the  century  of  Greek  decay,  perceiving 
that  the  time  was  come  for  Greece  to  enter  on  the  life  of 
national  maturity,  but  blind  to  the  fact  that  its  foe  was  no 
longer  in  Persia  but  in  Macedori.  The  sonnet  of  Milton 
from  which  this  description  of  Isocrates  is  taken,  and  which 
is  the  only  channel  through  which  the  English  reader  knows 
anything  about  him,  is  misleading  as  to  his  actual  attitude 
towards  Macedon.  Philip  was  to  him  not  the  coming 
"  great  king "  against  whom  Athens  and  Sparta  alike  had 
to  be  on  their  guard,  but  the  possible  general  for  Athens 
and  Sparta  against  the  "  great  king "  of  the  past.  A  new 
expedition  of  Hellas  against  Asia,  intervening  between  the, 
memories  of  Homer  and  the  hidden  future  of  the  Crusades, 
glimmered  before  his  vision,  shorn  of  all  that  was  arduous 
and  painful,  "  a  religious  procession  rather  than  a  campaign,"  ^ 
so  we  are  driven  to  render  the  stately  and  untranslatable 
Greek.     But  this  predecessor  of  Peter  the  Hermit  pealed 

'  Seuptif  fih  /laWov  ^  (TTparelif  Tpo<reoiKjis  (Isocrates,  Pcmegyric,  182). 
The  whole  oration  illustrates  the  way  iu  which  a  Greek  nation  seemed 
bursting  into  life  while  the  City  State  still  clutched  its  independence, 
ajid  city  antipathies  showed  no  softening.  See  especially  his  denuncia- 
tion of  Sparta. 
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forth  in  his  old  age  a  warning  that  had  long  ceased  to  be 
relevant  to  actual  facts.  He  sought  to  start  an  expedition 
against  Asia  while  the  foe  was  enclosed  within  the  same 
small  peninsula  which  held  Athens  and  Sparta;  his  eye 
was  on  the  telescope  while  the  foe  was  at  the  gate.  He 
was  killed,  Milton  tells  us,  by  the  "dishonest  victory"  of 
Chseroneia.  But  passing  over  the  fact  that  we  can  hardly 
attribute  political  importance  to  the  close  of  a  life  almost 
completing  its  century,  a  letter  to  Philip  subsequent  to 
Chseroneia  shows  him  to  have  been  still  in  the  eyes  of 
Isocrates  the  new  Agamemnon  for  a  new  Trojan  war. 
"  When  once  you  have  led  Greece  against  Asia,"  ^  he  tells 
Philip,  "  nothing  will  remain  for  you  but  to  become  a  god." 
His  address  to  the  one  who  was  actually  to  lead  Greece 
against  Asia  shows  equal  blindness  to  the  future.  Alexander, 
we  find,  is  already  known  (at  the  age  of  fourteen)  as  a 
philanthropist,  a  philhellene,  a  philosopher.^  No  document 
bequeathed  by  history  can  exceed  in  significance  and  interest 
this  greeting  from  the  aged  orator  to  the  conqueror,  still  in 
the  schoolroom — a  philhellene  indeed,  but  a  lovier  whose 
love  was  to  be  fatal  to  its  object.  The  letter  is  a  warning 
to  all  who  would  deny  the  significance  in  the  world  of 
politics  of  the  great  truth  of  Evolution.  The  warning  as  a 
practical  guide  is  hardly  needed  for  our  own  age,  but  there 
is  no  age  which  may  not  gain  in  insight  and  apprehension 
from  learning  how  far  an  acute  mind  and  an  experience 
prolonged  beyond  the  ordinary  span  of  man  will  fail  to  read 
the  future,  unless  it  bring  into  the  range  of  political  ideas 
the  truth  that  national  life,  like  all  other  life,  is  subject  to 
growth  and  to  decay. 

This  reluctance  of  a  race  to  take  up  the  responsibilities  The  race 
of  a  nation  is  a  fact  men  are  slow  to  allow  for,  perhaps  what  the 

individual 
craves. 
'  Isocrates,  Ep.  iii.  6.     See  Jebb,  Attic  Orators  (2nd  edit.),  vol.  ii.  p.  257 
and  p.  30  (date  338  :  shortly  after  Chseroneia :  probably  after  conclusion 
of  peace  between  Philip  and  Athens). 

2  Isocrates,  JEp.  v.    Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  253  :  date  probably  342. 
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because  it  is  so  unlike  anything  in  the  analogous  develop- 
ment of  individual  life.  Youth  looks  forward  eagerly,  and 
welcomes  maturity.  Who  ever  entered  on  his  twenty-first 
birthday  with  reluctance?  Young  people  are  warned  by 
their  elders  that  their  happiest  time  is  slipping  away  ;  they 
do  not  disbelieve  the  assurances  of  experience,  but  they 
cannot  feel  the  truth  urged  by  all  who  are  in  a  position  to 
realise  it.  It  is  "more  life  and  fuller  that  I  want" — this  is 
still  their  feeling.  The  world  beyond  them  may  be  one  of 
suffering,  but  it  is  one  of  action,  and  to  the  young  both  are 
far  preferable  to  neither.  In  the  city  life  which  preceded 
national  life  the  conditions  are  all  different ;  perhaps  we 
may  say  that  they  are  inverted.  For  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
Thebes  to  consent  to  become  mere  portions  of  Hellas 
would  have  been  in  some  respects  as  though  the  young  man 
were  to  return  to  the  schoolroom.  No  doubt  it  would 
have  been  in  fact  to  participate  in  a  larger,  grander  life 
than  they  had  ever  known ;  it  would  have  been  to  give 
patriotism  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  dimension.  But  it 
would  have  been  also  to  lose  the  vividness  of  that  sense 
of  unity  which  appertained  to  the  City  State,  and  to  lose 
this  seemed  to  the  men  of  that  time  to  lose  everything. 
Their  conceptions  of  a  larger  unity  were  dim  or  distasteful. 
It  is  true  that  the  Athenians  in  the  age  of  Alexander  had 
before  their  eyes  both  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world  and 
the  youngest.  They  had  always  confronted,  with  reverent 
interest,  the  mystic  antiquity  of  Egypt;  when  Isocrates 
wrote  to  Philip  they  saw  a  young  Macedon  on  their 
borders.  But  we  see  from  the  treatise  of  their  greatest 
political  thinker  as  well  as  from  all  the  facts  of  their 
history  that  no  citizen  of  Athens  or  Sparta  could  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  his  city  stood  in  the  same  relation 
to  Time  as  the  world  of  non-Hellenic  States,  and  must 
equally  accept  progress  or  decay.  Vainly  had  Plato  i 
reminded  the  Athenians  that  their  division  of  Greek  and 

1  Politicus,  ^63. 
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barbarian  was  as  if  the  cranes  divided  the  animal  world 
into  cranes  and  not-cranes.  We  can  almost  forgive  the 
narrowness  of  vision  that  seems  inseparable  from  the  torch- 
bearer  in  the  twilight.  Yet  if  to  reconstruct  history  in 
imagination  be  not  too  presumptuous  an  effort,  it  was  a 
calamity  to  the  world.  It  seems  as  if  a  Hellenic  nation 
two  millenniums  ago  might  have  obviated  some  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  which  still  oppress  civilised  mankind. 
We  should  hardly  have  a  Turkey  in  Europe  now  if  we  could 
look  back  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  on  a  united 
and  independent  Greece. 

We  may  measure  the  decay  of  the  civil  life  of  antiquity  Athens  en- 
by  the  rise  of  what  we  should  call   in  modern   language  ^  comb?ne 
professional  life,  especially  on  its  military  side.     The  theory  '^^^  i"'^"'- 
of  the  City  State  was  that  the  citizen  should    be  soldier,  nation 
lawyer,  juryman,  member  of  Parliament,  all  in  one — that  "xciusions 
these  were  but  various  functions  of  one  agent.     In  the  time  °^  ^  '-"y- 
of  Alexander  this  multiform   unity  had   perished ;   Athens 
engaged  pleaders,  and  hired  soldiers,  none  of  either  class 
being    necessarily    Athenians.^      It   is   in   the   rise    of  the 
military   profession    that    the    change    is    most    apparent. 
Modern   opinion  is   still   divided    as   to  the  wisdom  of  an 
exclusive    military  class ;    the    belief  that   every   man    not 
debarred  by  physical  infirmity  should  be   a  potential  sol- 
dier has  many  adherents  in  this  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century,  which  has   heard    strong  arguments  for   conscrip- 
tion.     But  as   a   fact   the    imperial    position    of  England 
has  been  won  by  an  army  which  every  Englishman  had 
the  choice  of  entering,  while  in  every  war  not  on  English 
soil,    no    discredit    attaches    to   one   who   remains    a  spec- 
tator.     The   nation    can   afford    this   liberty,    not    so   the 
city.     Civil  and  military  life  in  the  ideal  of  antiquity  are 
inseparable.     It  was  the  triumph  of  Demosthenes  that  for 
a  moment  he  called  back  this  ideal  when  it  had    almost 
passed  out  of  sight.     When  he  thundered  against  Macedon 

1  Dionysius,  Isceus,  i,  quoted  in  Jebb's  Attic  Orators,  ii.  263. 
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the  citizen  had  ceased  to  be  a  soldier.  Arms  had  become  a 
profession,  as  it  is  in  our  time ;  more  a  separate  profession 
than  it  is  in  our  own  time;  for  the  men  who  fight  for 
England  are  necessarily  British  subjects.  The  military 
life  to  the  victors  of  Salamis  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  citizen.  To  the  vanquished  of  Chaeroneia  it  was  in- 
deed, as  Demosthenes  forced  the  Athenians  to  recognise, 
still  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  but  it  had  become  the  business 
of  the  non-citizen.  The  armies  of  his  time  were  merce- 
nary bands,  hardly  less  dreaded  by  the  States  they 
defended  than  by  those  they  attacked ;  and  had  they 
been  all  as  loyal  to  their  employers  as  Dugald  Dalgetty 
it  would  still  remain  true  that  their  existence  was  fatal 
to  the  city.  Their  character  is  irrelevant  to  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  fact  that  recourse  should  be  had  by  a  State 
to  a  set  of  paid  fighters  in  place  of  its  own  sons.  In 
a  city  there  is  no  room  for  an  army;  when  it  is  needed 
the  time  has  come  for  separate  cities  to  merge  their  inde- 
pendence in  a  larger  union.  The  cohesive  power  and  the 
space  needed  for  the  profession  of  arms  if  it  is  to  be  held 
in  a  subordinate  position  to  a  higher  authority,  and  own 
that  spirit  of  loyalty  apart  from  which  an  army  is  a  school 
of  cruelty  and  treachery,  is  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  a 
nation. 
The  moral  The  decay  of  patriotism  is  always  a  disaster,  but  it  is 
dassiciife  "°*'  ^^  modem  life,  necessarily  fatal  to  all  high  and  un- 
was  bound  selfish  aims.  It  may  be  the  shadow  of  a  strong  feeling 
the^ity  for  something  that  is  larger  even  than  a  nation.  In  the 
State.  Qj^.y  g^ate  of  antiquity  this  decay  neither  sprung  from  nor 

admitted  of  any  such  compensation.  When  patriotism 
withered,  a  blight  came  over  the  whole  moral  ideal  of  that 
age.  What  a  Greek  or  Roman  meant  by  a  good  man  was 
a  good  citizen.  A  good  man,  in  the  modern  conception, 
may  possibly  be  an  indifferent  citizen ;  a  good  citizen  may 
certainly  be  an  immoral  man.  Or  rather  the  very  word 
citizen  has   ceased   to  be   appropriate,   and   the   difficulty 
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of  finding  another  with  which  to  replace  it  shows  that 
the  I'elation  it  expresses  has  changed  its  importance.  An 
English  or  a  French  man  may  be  in  all  private  relations 
just,  truthful,  and  generous,  and  may  take  very  little 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country.  It  is  a  defect  in 
him  that  he  fails  to  do  so,  no  doubt ;  still  a  man  may  have 
some  good  qualities  and  not  all  good  qualities.  But  how 
much  more  than  this  we  should  mean  if  we  were  to  speak  of 
an  Athenian  as  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  Athens !  The 
difference  between  him  and  a  similar  Englishman  is  twofold. 
In  one  sense  England  is  too  large  to  be  to  an  Englishman 
what  Athens  was  to  an  Athenian  ;  in  another  sense  it  is 
too  small.  It  is  not  an  entity  that  can  be  associated  with 
definite  and  familiar  images  and  duties  of  daily  and  wel- 
come recurrence,  with  ideas  all  called  up  at  once  by  the 
word  home.  It  requires  some  power  of  abstraction  to  take 
in.  And  then  again  it  is  only  a  part  of  that  whole  which 
a  modern  contemplates  as  making  just  the  same  sort  of 
claim  that  in  the  ancient  world  the  city  made  upon  the 
citizen.  The  nation  is  a  whole  at  once  more  vast  and  more 
incomplete  than  was  the  city.  It  loses  unity  both  as  a 
combination  of  many  classes  and  interests,  and  also  as  a 
fraction  of  humanity.  It  refers  to  unities  below  itself  and 
a  unity  above ;  and  though  it  has  a  unity  of  its  own,  and 
one  of  a  majestic  and  enduring  character,  still  we  feel  that 
many  causes  may  prevent  good  men  from  entering  into 
any  conscious  relation  with  this  unity;  they  may  fail  to 
respond  to  the  claim  which  it  makes,  and  yet  be  worthy  of 
much  respect.  But  a  Greek  who  was  indifferent  to  political 
duty  had  no  other  duty  to  fall  back  upon  bearing  any 
comparison  with  that  which  he  neglected.  When  he  ceased 
to  care  primarily  for  political  life,  the  State  must  perish. 

The  new  life  to  which  we  may  venture  to  say  that  Greece  Causes  im- 
was  called,  and  for  want  of  which  she  failed  to  retain  her  devei^p-''^ 
political  existence  after  Alexander,  was  hidden  from  the  eyes  ^^X?^ 
of  her  sons  by  their  wealth  of  rival  ideals.     It  was  eclipsed  state  into 

the  Nation. 
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by  the  city  as  a  star  may  be  hid  by  a  planet,  the  near  and 
brilliant  coming  before  the  larger  and  more  remote  luminary. 
And  then  again  it  faded  to  the  vision  of  that  age  in  the  dawn 
of  a  high  mental  culture,  summed  up  in  the  word  Hellenism. 
Thus  the  ideals  both  of  the  past  and  the  future  were  hostile 
to  the  necessities  of  the  present.  The  double  rivalry  is 
summed  up  in  the  claim  of  an  Attic  orator  for  his  city. 
"  Athens," '^  says  Isocrates — at  once  narrowing  and  expand- 
ing the  ideal  he  sought  to  realise — "  has  made  the  name  of 
Greek  the  attribute  not  of  physical  descent,  but  of  spiritual 
community."  The  very  fact  that  Hellenism  was  concentrated 
in  Athens,  that  there  was  a  more  and  less  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Hellene,  implied  an  expansion  of  the  ideal  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  actual  Greece.  The  wide  range  afforded  by 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine  was  all  too 
narrow  for  the  spiritual  community  opening  to  enfold  the 
elect  spirits  of  every  race,  but  opening  prematurely.  No  stage 
of  evolution  can  be  overleapt  with  impunity.  Hellenism 
was,  at  that  particular  crisis,  the  foe  of  Hellas.  Philip. 
was  by  blood  a  Heracleid,  by  election  a  member  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council ;  his  rule  over  a  barbaric  nation 
seemed  but  the  generalship  of  an  allied  army.  As  the 
King  of  Macedon  he  need  not  have  been  more  dangerous 
than  the  King  of  Persia ;  as  the  descendant  of  Hercules  he 
was  the  destroyer  of  Greek  freedom. 
Contem-  The  fact  that  the  appeal  of  Isocrates,  in  preaching  his 

emergence  hoped-for  crusade,  was  to  a  possible  general,  is  significant 
of  pre-  of  a  change  that  was  coming  upon  the  world,  heralding 
individua-  man  the  unit  in  place  of. man  the  fragment.  The  Greek 
tend^ency  ^"^^^  of  individuality  had  been  a  shield  against  the 
towards  a    dangers  of  Greek  wealth.    The  student  of  Greek  history 

national        ,        ,  i  .,  .    .  „  ,  ■' 

life.  tracks,  along  the  precipice  of  personal  eminence,  the  foot- 

steps that  slipped  from  its  edge;  he  measures  the  height 
of  achievement  by  the  depth  of  a  shattering  fall.  It  would 
be  no  great  exaggeration  to  say  that  almost  every  eminent 

^  Panegyric,  50. 
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Greek  was  either  a  martyr  or  a  traitor;  perhaps  it  was 
easier  to  an  Athenian  than  it  is  to  an  Englishman  to  con- 
ceive that  the  same  man  might  be  both.  Ostracism  was 
as  much  a  tribute  as  a  penalty,  and  if  an  Aristides  might 
be  banished  without  discredit,  so  might  a  Socrates  be  put 
to  death.  Suspicion  of  the  teaching  which  had  produced 
Alcibiades  and  Critias  was  not  unnatural.  There  may  have 
been  many  who  heard  of  that  last  pathetic  scene  in  the 
prison  with  the  same  feeling  which  caused  Schiller  to  declare 
that  at  the  battle  of  Liitzen  the  moment  had  come  when 
Gustavus  Adolphus  could  do  his  cause  no  better  service 
than  to  die.  And  difficult  as  it  is  to  a  reader  of  Plato 
to  conceive  him  one  of  them,  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to 
imagine  any  one  who  had  disapproved  of  the  death  of 
Socrates,  urging,  as  Plato  does  in  his  last  dialogue,^  that 
heresy  should  be  a  capital  crime : — that  the  noblest  thinker 
must  accept  the  only  form  of  ostracism  possible  if  his 
predominance  prove  a  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  State. 

The  City  State  was  not  large  enough  to  scorn  the  rivalry  individual 
of  an  individual.  But  the  time  had  come  for  a  larger  ^onaUife 
bond  of  union  and  a  fuller  development  of  the  individual  emerge 

*■  together. 

life  which  answers  to  it.  About  the  time  when  Plato 
wrote  The  Laws,  Aristotle  was  training  the  youth  destined 
to  conquer  the  world,  and  the  father  and  equal  of  that 
conqueror  was  resisted  not  by  a  race  or  a  city,  but  by 
a  man.  In  the  first  great  peril  of  Greece  her  defence  had 
been  the  work  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  In  the  second  and 
fatal  peril,  it  was  Demosthenes  who  stood  forth  from  the 
tumult  of  factions  and  cities,  and  with  his  eloquence 
almost  welded  them  into  a  nation.  But  the  man  who  stood 
against  them  had  already  inherited  or  created  a  nation,  and 
the  unity  of  a  coming  age  must  always  be  victorious  over 
that  which  is  passing  away.  The  Greek  citizen  was  blind 
to  the  perils  and  the  possibilities  of  the  change.  If  we 
can  imagine  an  enthusiastic  republican  exhorting  Napoleon, 

1  Plato,  The  Laws,  909. 
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during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  to  a  new  crusade  against 
monarchy,  we  shall  have  a  modern  type  of  the  delusion  of 
Isocrates  in  his  appeal  to  Philip.  It  was  indeed  partly  the 
result  of  the  old  Greek  abhorrence  of  monarchy;  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  a  Greek  whose  ancestors  had  defeated 
Xerxes,  to  believe  that  Greece  should  ever  be  ruled  by  a 
monarch.  But  it  was  also  in  some  degree  a  result  of  the 
ebb  of  that  abhorrence.  Isocrates  had  turned  to  more  than 
one  possible  Napoleon  ^  before  he  appealed  to  Philip.  It 
seems  a  strange  dream  in  looking  back,  to  have  supposed 
that  Greece  could  at  pleasure  dismiss  her  victorious  general 
at  the  head  of  a  national  army,  but  the  dream  shows  how 
strong  already  was  the  vision  of  the  nation,  though  it 
was  so  incomplete.  The  unity  of  the  old  world  was  at 
that  time  concentrating  itself  in  a  single  mighty  specimen 
which  by  the  very  fact  that  it  hastened  on  to  universal 
empire  heralded  a  new  form  of  society.  The  ancient  city 
had  the  unity  of  a  crystal ;  the  modern  nation  has  the 
unity  of  a  plant.  You  may  remove  a  branch  from  or 
insert  a  graft  in  a  tree  and  only  enrich  what  you  have 
altered.  To  make  any  analogous  attempt  with  a  crystal  is 
to  destroy  it.  This  comparison  adumbrates  the  contrast  of 
the  political  life  of  the  world  before  and  after  Christ.  If  we 
say  that  that  name  implies  here  something  more  than  a  date 
we  enter  on  disputable  ground,  yet  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  the  earlier  State  was  a  City,  and  the  latter  a  Nation, 
will  be  denied  by  few  to  be  connected,  as  cause  or  effect,  with 
some  moral  change.  Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  return 
to  this  thought,  already  familiar  to  the  reader  who  has 
followed  us  so  far,  for  it  needs  restating  in  many  forms, 
and  is,  when  fully  apprehended,  one  of  the  greatest  moral 
lessons  of  history. 
Slavery,  A  nation,  we  have  seen,  can  never  be  a  unity  in  the 

of  &^ek°*  sense  that  the  city  was.     That  kind  of  unity  needs  for  its 
Freedom,    existence  a  spirit  of  rigid  exclusiveness.     Freedom,  in  the 

1  As  Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  and  Archidamus  III.,  King  of  Sparta. 
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sense  in  which  it  was  possessed  by  the  citizen  of  antiquity, 
needed  its  contrast ;  the  freeman  implied  the  slave.    Bondage 
was  not  comparable  to  a  film  on  the  crystal  which  might  be 
wiped  away ;  it  was  a  condition  of  crystallisation.     When 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity  imagined  a  constitution 
for  his  ideal  State — a   State   so   far  removed   from   actual 
experience  that  no  mother  in  the  governing  class  should 
know    her    own    child — the    only   change   he    suggested   in 
reference  to  slavery  was  that  members  of  the  Hellenic  race 
should  not  inflict  it  on  each  other ;  ^  and  this  change,  mark- 
ing the  furthest  scope  of  his  imaginative  reform,  was  so 
far  from  being  original  that  it  had  already  been  realised 
in  practice  by  one  of  the  Spartan  generals  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.^     Plato  only  conceived  it  possible  to  imagine,  in 
his  ideal  city,  such  a  modification  of  slavery  as  a  fellow- 
Greek  had  already  carried  out  (partially  and  inconsistently, 
it  is  true)  amid  the  difficulties  of  actual  warfare.     Perhaps 
no  other  passage  shows  us  so  forcibly  how  deeply  slavery 
had  sent  its  roots  into  the  heart  of  all  ancient  feeling.^    The 
experience  of  the  teacher,  we  should  have  thought,  would 
have  been  no  less  suggestive  than  that  of  the  soldier;  the 
life  of  Socrates  himself  might   surely  have  shown  that  it 
was  possible  for  a  man  to  lead  the  life  of  a  freeman  with 
hardly  any  recourse  to  the  labour  of  slaves.     But  it  was  not 
so.     Even  to  the  enclosure  of  any  practical  sympathy  it  was 
a  novelty  to  admit  men  who  would  not  by  any  difference 
of  language  or  appearance  be  distinguishable  from  fellow- 
citizens  if  they  were  not  such ;  the  rest  of  mankind  being 
abandoned  to  conditions  with  the  endurableness  of  which  the 
Athenian  refused  to  concern  himself.     Greek  was  not,  in  the 
ideal  Greek  city,  to  enslave  Greek ;    the  men  who  shared 
each  other's  language  and  religion  were  not  to  strip  each 

"^  Sepuilic,  469. 

^  Callicratidas.     See  Xen.  Sellenica,  i.  6,  14. 

^  See  also  The  Laws,  777,  77^*  M^  irpoffTraiaovas  fiTjda^ifi  ^TjSafiios  olKeracs, 
as  one  hears  Englishmen  nowadays  say  of  Caffres,  but  as  they  would 
have  to  say  of  Welshmen  and  Scotchmen  to  present  any  parallel. 
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other  of  all  that  made  life  worth  having;  but  this  was  all. 
And  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  history  of  the  time  that 
to  men  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  slavery  this  was  much. 
Character  What    was    this    atmosphere  ?      According    to    some 

slavery.  Scholars  nothing  very  oppressive.  "  The  citizen  at  Athens," 
says  the  author  of  an  admirable  English  treatise  on  the 
City  State,!  "  had  leisure,  to  attend  to  his  public  duties,  to 
educate  himself  for  them,  to  enjoy  himself  at  festivals  and 
at  the  theatre,  chiefly  because  he  had  at  home  and  in  his 
workshop  a  sufficient  number  of  slaves  to  carry  on  his  affairs 
in  his  absence.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  from  all  such 
education,  public  business,  and  enjoyment,  the  slave  was 
most  carefully  excluded."  But  his  condition,  the  writer 
thinks,  was  not  otherwise  grievous.  "  Though  the  disa- 
bilities of  the  Athenian  slaves  would  form  a  long  list,  their 
discomforts  were  certainly  few,"  adds  Warde  Fowler.  A 
startling  assertion,  testifying  almost  as  much  as  Plato's 
acceptance  of  slavery  to  the  ease  with  which  the  sufferings 
of  the  dumb  are  forgotten.  Let  us  consider  the  liabilities 
in  circumstances  by  no  means  exceptional  of  persons  as 
familiar  to  the  Athenians  as  our  housemaids  or  butlers 
are  to  us. 
The  slave  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  favoured  class  of 

m  the  Law  glaves  in  antiquity  was  that  occupied  in  the  household 
of  Athenian  gentlemen.  It  is  a  case  in  which  we  hardly 
need  evidence.  When  Warde  Fowler  says,  "In  no  other 
State  were  slaves  so  materially  comfortable,"  he  asserts  what 
every  one  feels  pretty  certain  of  from  mere  probabilities 
of  the  case,  and  it  may  well  be  that  many  an  Athenian 
slave  would  not  have  changed  places  with  many  an  English 
servant.  But  it  is  of  these  favoured  specimens  of  the  class 
that  we  learn  their  liability  in  perfect  innocence  to  be  visited 
with  suffering  an  English  judge  would  not  and  could  not 
inflict  on  the  worst  criminal.  Remember  only  that  in  every 
Athenian  trial  it  was  a  suspicious  circumstance  not  to  offer 
^  W.  Warde  Towler,  1895. 
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one''s  slaves  for  the  rack.     It  does  not  appear,  as  far  as  the 
extant  remains  of  forensic  eloquence  go,  that  in  a  single  case 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant  to  an  action  pleaded,  "  I  cannot 
bear  to  have  those  tortured  who  have  shared  so  much  of  my 
life."     In  one  case,  where  the  defendant,^  a  great  banker, 
accused   of  fraudulent    dealings    with    the    depositor    who 
brought  the  action,  had  been  himself  a  slave,  the  reader  can 
fancy  that  he  discerns  a  reluctance  which  the  hearers  never 
seem  to  have  imagined.     Cittus  (the  slave)  had  been  hidden 
by  his   master  Pasion,  the   banker,  and   when  he  was  dis- 
covered, and  a  demand   was  made  for  his  torture,  Pasion, 
according  to  his  accuser  (Isocrates),  at  first  asserted  that 
Cittus  was  a  freeman.     Subsequently,  however,  he  consented 
to  submit  him  to  the  question ;  but  when  they  met  for  that 
purpose  refused  to  allow  torture  to  be  applied.     "Finding 
that  his  conduct  was  blamed  by  every  one,  he  sought  a  private 
interview,"  &c.     The  idea  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
any  one :    "  Perhaps  after  all  a  man  who  had  himself  been 
subject  to  the  terror  of  the  rack  shrunk  from  inflicting  it." 
Any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  master  was  interpreted 
merely  as  a  dread  of  a  method  of  investigation  regarded  by 
the  men  of  that  age  as  the  only  means  of  legal  discovery. 
"  He  withholds  his  slave  from  torture "  was  a  stock   in- 
dictment in  Attic  declamation.      "  What  in  the  name  of 
heaven,"  cries   Isaeus,^  "are  the   guarantees  of  credibility 
for  statements.''     Are  they  not  witnesses?     And  what  are 
the  guarantees  of  credibility  for  a  witness  ?     Are  they  not 
tortures  ?     Yes,  and  on  what  ground  are  the  adversaries  to 
be  disbelieved  .?     Is  it  not  because  they  shrank  from  our 
tests .''     Assuredly.     You  see   then   that  I  am  urging  this 
inquiry  and  bringing  it  to  the  touch  of  proof;  the  plain- 
tifi"  is  shifting  them  to  a  basis  of  slanders  and  hearsays : 
precisely  the    course   that   would  be  taken   by  a  grasping 
adventurer,"     In  another  cause   the   same   advocate  brings 

1  Isocrates,  Or.  xvii.    Jebb,  vol.  ii  p.  224. 
^  Dionys.  Isaus,  1 2. 
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forward  the  same  plea  in  a  case  which  to  modern  feeling 
exhibits  with  peculiar  force  the  heartlessness  of  this  demand. 
The  claimant  is  a  grandson,  and  according  to  his  own  view 
(apparently  a  just  one),  heir  to  the  person  whose  property  is 
in  question ;  he  must  have  been  a  child  in  the  household  of 
which  he  would  consign  the  servants  to  the  rack.     Some 
aged  nurse  may  have  held  the  boy  on  her  knees,  some  peda- 
gogue guided  his  infant  steps ;  it  seems  that  no  memory  of 
such  service  rendered  the  thought  of  their  sufferings  intoler- 
able.    And  yet  here  and  there  the  uselessness  of  such  suffer- 
ing was  as  obvious  to  a  Greek  who  witnessed  as  it  is  to  every 
Englishman  who  hears  of  it.     "  Of  course,"  says  another 
advocate  2  (Antiphon),  defending  a  person  accused  of  murder, 
"  a  tortured  slave  always  says  what  will  please  his  torturers. 
Before  the  torture  the  slave  said  that  the  accused  person  was 
innocent,  and  also  after  it;   it  was  only  under  the  actual 
pressure  of  the  rack  that  he  declared  him  guilty.     The  slave 
was  in  spite  of  this  put  to  death  so  as  to  prevent  the  accused 
person  from  torturing  him   also."     The   execution   of  the 
slave  it  seems  was  illegal,  but  in  view  of  all  else  we  know 
it  would  appear  that  the  illegality  consisted  rather  in  the 
loss  to  the  master  than  the  murder  itself.     When  Warde 
Fowler  speaks  lightly  of  the  sufferings  of  Athenian  slaves  he 
is  for  the  moment  taking  the  Athenian  point  of  view ;  he  has 
been,  we  may  say,  naturalised  at  Athens.    The  passages  cited 
here  are  perfectly  familiar ;  they  are  a  mere  specimen  of  the 
evidence ;  yet  a  student  of  Attic  literature  can  forget  them 
ail,  and  speak  of  the  "  discomforts  "  of  an  Athenian  slave  as 
trifling !    It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  weakness  of  imagi- 
nation and  the  power  of  eloquent  words. 
Influence  The  influence  of  slavery,  or  rather  that  conception  of 

on^thr'^''    Freedom   as  privilege  which   makes  slavery  possible,  must 
position  of  always  extend  far  beyond  the  relation  of  master  and  slave. 
The  fact  being  accepted  that  only  some  men  should  have 
rights,  it  followed  naturally  that  rights  should  be  restricted 
^  Antiphon,  De  ccede  Herodis,  §  29-51.    Jebb,  i.  p.  59. 
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even  where  all  right  is  not  withheld.  If  we  could  have  been 
transported  to  the  streets  of  Athens,  says  a  scholar,^  nothing 
probably  would  have  more  surprised  us  than  the  abundance 
of  Oriental  and  Barbarian  elements  in  the  population, 
and  of  course  these  were  far  from  exhausting  the  non- 
citizen  population,  ahiong  the  Hellenic  portion  of  which  we 
find  such  distinguished  names  as  Herodotus  and  Aristotle. 
There  are  no  doubt  such  persons  in  England  as  resident 
aliens,  but  the  powers  which  an  Englishman  possesses  and  an 
alien  does  not  can  be  acquired  by  any  resident  through  a 
mere  formality,  and  do  not  include  anything  important  to 
average  mankind.  An  illiterate  foreigner  executed  (April 
7,  1903)  for  a  peculiarly  atrocious  murder,  the  victim  being 
an  Englishwoman,  had  as  careful  a  defence  as  that  accorded 
to  any  other  murderer.  The  cautious  but  pregnant  phrase 
of  Demosthenes,^  "  It  is  not  credible  that  a  foreigner  should 
be  unjustly  favoured,"  suggests  a  very  diiferent  position  for 
an  alien  at  Athens.  The  immunities  and  the  privileges  of 
the  citizen  had  to  be  guarded  with  growing  exclusiveness. 
The  strict  law  of  Athenian  citizenship  u.c.  451  would  have 
disfranchised  Themistocles ;  Herodotus  would  probably  have 
remained  at  Athens  if  he  could  have  obtained  the  citizen- 
ship. Lysias  the  orator  was  deprived  of  it  by  a  mere 
quibble ;  Aristotle  never  possessed  it.  The  citizen  was  a 
member  of  Parliament ;  he  naturally  guarded  his  privilege 
rigidly.  Its  indefinite  extension  would  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  an  abolition  of  its  value  for  those  who  already 
possessed  it. 

Wherever  slavery  exists,  it  must  not  only  form  the  mould  and  on  the 
of  subordination  and  supply  the  associations  of  authority,  artisan 
but  largely  colour  the  feeling  with  which  men  regard  work.  '^^^^' 
The  artisan  and  commercial  classes,  in  Greek  society,  were 
attracted  by  its  neighbourhood  into  an  atmosphere  of  de- 

'  Newman,  Introduction  to  the  Politics  of  Aristotle. 
■■■  In  the  speech  composed  by  him  for  Apollodorus,  son  of  Pasion  the 
banker,  against  Callipus,  Dem.  1 243. 
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gradation.  Labour  was  servile ;  its  associations  carried  the 
mind  towards  a  life  of  bondage.  "  There  is  nothing  dis- 
graceful in  work,"  says  Hesiod,  but  the  words  are  rather 
a  protest  against  than  an  expression  of  Greek  feeling.  A 
disciple  of  Socrates,  destined  to  a  baleful  fame  in  the  history 
of  his  country,  is  made  by  Plato  to  quote  the  words  with  a 
comment  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  feeling  they  would 
deprecate.  "Hesiod  tells  us,"  says  the  Platonic  Critias,i 
"  that  there  is  no  disgrace  in  work,  but  of  course  he  was  not 
thinking  of  such  work  as  a  shoemaker's  or  a  grocer's."  It  is 
a  curious  expression  in  the  mouth  of  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 
for  his  illustrations  were  apt  to  be  drawn  from  just  such 
tradesman's  work,  and  the  modern  reader  can  hardly  help 
infusing  into  it,  rightly  or  wrongly,  something  of  that  scorn 
for  average  humanity  which  prepares  the  tyrant.  Socrates, 
however,  seems  to  acquiesce  in  his  disciple's  exclusiveness. 
The  hatred  of  labour  was  stamped  on  the  very  structure  of 
Greek  language ;  labour  and  pain  are  denoted  in  it  by  the 
same  word ;  and  for  industry  there  is  no  Greek  expression 
whatever.  We  need  not  here,  as  in  India,  think  of  the 
associations  of  climate;  this  distaste  for  work  is  explic- 
able from  the  instincts  and  the  circumstances  of  a  Greek. 
The  modern  writer^  of  a  charming  essay  has  described  an 
enthusiastic  youth,  fresh  from  college  and  full  of  projects 
of  social  reform,  taking  the  place  of  a  ploughman  for  the 
length  of  one  furrow  in  order  to  test  his  theories  of  com- 
bined culture  and  hard  work,  and  the  changed  aspect  of 
these  theories  as  he  resigns  the  share  to  the  puzzled  country- 
man, and  tries  to  imagine  himself  sitting  down  to  study  after 
a  few  hours  of  such  exertion.  The  passage  leaves  on  the 
reader's  mind  the  impression  of  a  fragment  of  actual  ex- 
perience. For  average  minds,  and  many  that  are  above  the 
average,  hard  bodily  exertion  is  incompatible  with  intellectual 
culture,  except  so  far  as  the  last  is  carefully  apportioned  to 

*  Plato,  Charmides,  163. 

2  William  Smith,  author  otThorndale. 
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the  needs  of  the  first,  as  in  Greek  gymnastic.  And  the 
contempt  for  labour,  of  course,  concentrated  on  physical 
exertion,  was  not  confined  to  it.  Even  a  rich  man  like 
Pasion,  the  Coutts  of  Athens,  as  we  may  call  him,  though 
he  did  at  last  succeed  in  being  made  a  citizen,  was  apparently 
looked  down  upon  for  his  occupation.  All  exertion  that 
was  not  purely  intellectual  or  directly  political  was  felt  at 
Athens  a  mere  hindrance  to  the  real  objects  of  life.  English- 
men find  it  very  flat  to  lose  the  keen  interest  of  Parliamentary 
life  when  once  they  have  felt  it,  but  they  know  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  a  man  to  lead  the  life  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word  without  taking  any  share  in  the 
work  of  legislation  ;  while  the  loss  of  this  interest  deprived 
an  Athenian  of  all  that  made  life  worth  living.  The  extent 
of  the  change  is  hidden  from  us  by  its  very  completeness. 
Modern  democracy  has  come  to  focus  its  attention  upon 
those  very  classes  to  which  ancient  democracy  gave  no 
attention  at  all.  Those  men  who  live  by  their  own 
exertions  must  be,  if  discontented,  the  largest  source  of 
national  danger,  and  are  therefore  perforce  the  main  object 
of  national  care.  The  City  State  could  despise  their  dis- 
content. The  lower  unity  is  thus  more  stable  than  the 
higher.  Hence  the  blindness  of  modern  scholars  to  miseries 
which  they  cannot  conceive  as  being  tolerated  by  the  con- 
temporaries of  Socrates  and  Sophocles. 

The  development  of  industrial  and  commercial  life  on  Greek 
the  one  hand,  and  that  of  representative  government  on^"^?™^™ 
the  other,  have  changed  all  the  associations  of  labour 
in  modern  Europe.  A  duke's  son  in  England  engages 
in  employment  that  an  Athenian  would  have  thought 
disgraceful  for  any  freeman ;  while  those  who  would  at 
Athens  hardLy  have  ranked  as  freemen,  assist  in  the 
nomination  of  the  legislative.  We  must  empty  in  imagi- 
nation the  chasm  which  has  thus  been  filled  up  if  we 
would  understand  the  ancient  contempt  for  labour.  It 
is  the  foremost  thinkers  of  Greece  who  formulate,  in  its 
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Modern 
Freedom, 
the  right 
of  all. 
Ancient 
Freedom, 
the  privi- 
lege of 
some. 


hardest  distinctness,  that  scorn  for  the  artisan  class  which 
implies  that  it  was  virtually  enslaved.  The  artisan, 
Plato  ^  tells  us,  must  be  taught  that  they  differ  from 
the  true  freemen  of  a  city  as  wood  differs  from  gold. 
"  The  artisan,"  says  Aristotle,^  "  only  partakes  of  virtue 
so  far  as  he  partakes  of  slavery."  They  both  felt  that 
civil  life  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  must  be  something 
exceptional.  It  would  be  a  gain  that  the  artisan  class 
should  be  reduced  to  slavery,  inasmuch  as  the  free  labourers 
seemed  a  specimen  of  that  chaotic  condition  which  showed 
what  all  society  would  be  if  a  share  in  freedom  ceased 
to  mean  a  share  in  government.  The  slave  stood  closer 
to  civil  life  than  the  artisan,  since  he  belonged  to  a 
governing  family,  and  in  some  sense,  therefore,  must  be 
considered  more  of  a  participant  in  the  blessing  of  free- 
dom. For  those  who,  by  the  decrees  of  nature,  were  shut 
out  from  taking  a  share  in  government,  the  next  best 
thing  was  to  be  fully  and  entirely  its  objects. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  an  account  of  some  sad 
features  in  our  own  civilisation  would  lessen  the  contrast 
presented  here.  But  this  will  be  true  only  if  we  forget 
the  difference  between  reluctant  practical  acquiescence 
and  incorporation  in  an  ideal.  When  Disraeli  called  the 
rich  and  the  poor  the  two  nations,  he  pointed  out  a  blot 
on  our  civilisation  which  all  reformers  desire  to  remove. 
But  when  Socrates  is  made  by  Plato  to  use  the  same 
language  about  the  "two  States"^  he  refers  to  a  division 
which  his  ideal  was  to  exaggerate  and  perpetuate.  People 
who  know  Plato  only  by  repute  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
the  regulations  as  to  women  and  children,  which  are  all 
that  they  know  about  his  Republic,  apply  to  the  bulk  of 
his   citizens.      It  is  a   natural   mistake,  and    one    which  a 

^  Republic,  414,  415. 

2  Politics,  1260  a. 

'  Republic,  422-423.  He  thought  that  his  city  was  to  get  rid  of  this 
dualism,  but  his  pupil  has  all  readers  with  him  when  he  remarks  that 
there  would  be  two  States  in  Plato's  Eepublio.     Aristotle,  Politics,  1264. 
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hasty  perusal  of  the  Republic  does  not  remove.  Th^e 
truth  is,  that  Plato  took  so  very  little  interest  in  average 
citizens  that  we  may  almost  forget  their  existence  when 
we  are  considering  his  political  ideas.  The  bulk  of  his 
commonwealth  must,  like  any  other,  have  been  made  up 
of  those  employed  in  the  hard,  prosaic  work  of  life ;  and 
as  he  himself  reminds  us,  every  single  class  among  his 
artisans  and  mechanics  must  have  outnumbered  the  class 
of  the  guardians  many  times  over.  And  yet  when  Socrates 
seems  to  be  speaking  of  the  citizens,  we  find  that  he  always 
has  in  mind  the  rulers — the  aristocracy,  as  we  should  best 
name  them,  if  we  wanted  to  keep  in  mind  their  relative 
proportion  to  the  rest.  The  habit  of  mind  engendered  by 
slavery  made  it  easy  for  him  to  ignore  average  mankind  to 
an  extent  that  a  modern  finds  it  difficult  even  to  remember. 
The  artisans,  the  agriculturists,  the  mechanics,  who  would 
make  up  the  average  body  of  citizens,  are  in  the  Re- 
public absorbed  into  that  vast  atmosphere  of  slavery, 
which  encircles  the  life  of  the  city.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  they  are  slaves.  They  have  no  share  in  the 
government ;  they  are  merely  subjects  of  rule.  The  guar- 
dians, whose  necessities  they  are  obliged  to  supply,  and 
whose  decisions  they  have  no  power  of  influencing,  are 
self-denying  persons,  devoted  to  the  welfare  of* the  State; 
and  in  our  modern  sense  they  may  be  regarded  as  less 
free  than  any  other  class,  for  those  oppressive  regulations 
which  Plato  had  adapted  from  the  discipline  of  Lycurgus 
apply  to  them  alone.  Still  their  rule  is  absolute.  The 
rest  of  the  citizens,  we  must  presume,  are  to  be  allowed 
all  enjoyments  compatible  with  entire  subjection,  but  we 
hear  almost  nothing  about  them.  They  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  true  citizens  as  aliens  do,  and  thus  constitute  a 
sort  of  rival  State,  which  had  little  interest  for  the  philo- 
sophic thinker,  but  in  which  the  modern  politician  finds 
the  main  object  of  his  care.  The  moral  insignificance,  in 
a   mind  like  Plato's,   of  the   whole  artisan  class,  exhibits 
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the  contagion  of  slavery  more  effectively  than  any  severe 
regulations  for   the   repression    of  slaves.     No   cleft   is    so 
deep  as    that   between  men   who   are   and    are   not   worth 
the  trouble  of  discipline. 
Alteration  This  shifting  of  the  moral  centre  of  gravity  has  affected 

in  the         every  department  of  our  moral  being:,  and  even  much  which 

meaning  of  .        -'        ^  i  i        i  i  11  1 

the  word  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  we  should  not  call  moral. 
reedora.  j^  j^  discernible  in  the  different  meaning  of  a  word  which 
denotes  the  largest  object  of  human  desire.  At  all  times 
a  man  must  dislike  being  prevented  from  doing  what  he 
chooses  to  do ;  that  is  merely  saying  twice  over  that  he 
chooses  to  do  it,  but  the  things  men  choose  most  pas- 
sionately vary  from  age  to  age,  and  we  might  almost 
say  that  what  was  freedom  in  Greece  would  be  felt  in 
England  as  bondage.  The  Lacedemonian  rule  was  a  system 
of  minute  regulation  of  private  life,  such  as  Englishmen 
would  submit  to  for  a  sufficient  reason,  but  in  no  circum- 
stances call  Liberty.  A  Spartan  not  only  felt  that  it  was 
Liberty,  but  that  it  would  so  be  considered  by  every  one 
who  had  any  experience  of  it.  When  Sparthias  and  Bulls  ^ 
went  to  the  court  of  Xerxes  to  offer  up  their  lives  for 
their  city,  a  Persian  noble,  vividly  impressed  by  such  an 
example  of  fearless  self-devotion,  tried  to  win  them  to  his 
master's  sefvice.  "  Why  avoid  the  friendship  of  the  great 
King,  gentlemen  ?  He,  knowing  how  to  honour  merit, 
would  make  each  of  you  a  Greek  governor.'"  "  Hydarnes," 
was  their  reply  (Herodotus  does  not  decide  on  the  indivi- 
dual speaker),  "  you  take  upon  yourself  to  advise  between 
alternatives  of  which  one  is  unknown  to  you,  and  to  advise 
slavery,  knowing  only  the  condition  of  a  slave.  Had  you 
tasted  the  sweets  of  Liberty  you  would,  before  submission, 
have  gone  to  all  extremities  in  its  defence."  We  are 
obliged  to  translate  eXevdepia  liberty :  there  is  no  other 
word  that  would  approach  the  meaning  Herodotus  is  trying 
to  convey.  But  if  we  suppose  Liberty  to  mean  a  life  led  in 
^  See  above,  p.  140. 
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accordance  with  individual  choice,  then  Hydarnes  had  pro- 
bably a  great  deal  more  of  it  than  Sperthias  or  Bulis.  He 
could  retain  a  childless  wife,  or  bring  up  a  sickly  child ; 
they  could  do  neither.  The  Spartan  discipline  was  a  far 
greater  interference  with  private  freedom  than  anything 
known  to  a  Persian  governor,  or  indeed  any  Persian  apart 
from  the  exigencies  of  warfare  or  taxation. 

The  consciousness  of  participation  in  national  action  and 
the  consciousness  of  private  independence  approximately 
correspond  to  the  ancient  and  modern  ideas  of  liberty 
respectively.  According  to  the  ancient  idea,  Hydarnes 
would  have  remained  a  slave  even  if  the  Persian  king  had 
become  a  passionate  philanthropist;  Sperthias  would  have 
remained  a  free  man,  though  his  sacrifice  had  been  com- 
pulsory. Freedom  meant  conformity  to  the  ideal  intentions 
of  citizens,  it  referred  to  a  power  within  the  State  to  realise 
what  they  at  their  best  and  highest  sought  to  embody  in 
practical  working;  and  by  their  best  and  highest  we  must 
always  understand  that  mood  which  most  exclusively  con- 
templated the  life  of  the  State. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  at  the  opening  of  this  twentieth  cen-  The 
tury  of  our  era,  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  ancient  ideal  of  ",°^^" 
liberty.    For  the  moment  it  seems  stronger  than  it  is.    It  is,  towards 
in  fact,  fenced  off  from  the  ancient  view  by  the  impregnable  delusive. 
barrier  which  separates  the  selective  standard  of  antiquity 
from  the  collective  standard  of  modern  life.     Freedom,  ac- 
cording to  the  former  view,  was  not,  could  not  be  a  good  for 
humanity.     Behind  the  citizen,  there  must  be  the  alien  and 
the  slave,  ready  to  undertake  the  work  which  set  free  the 
citizen  for   the    business  of  governing   his  country.      The 
question  therefore  was  not — -Why  should  such  a  one  remain 
excluded  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  ?  but — Why  should 
he  be  endowed  with  it.''     Hence  the  growing  exclusiveness 
of  civil  feeling;  hence  the   bristling  entrenchments  which 
held  the  non-civil  world  at  bay.     Great  orators  could  fling 
out  taunts  against  the  birth  of  their  opponent's  mother  with 
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the  indignation  which  could  on  modern  lips  be  professed 
only  with  regard  to  crime;  and  the  presence  of  what  in 
English  could  be  described  only  as  incredible  vulgarity  is 
associated  in  Greek  with  immortal  eloquence.  Great  his- 
torians could  visit  the  city  whose  glory  they  had  celebrated, 
and  find  no  inducement  in  an  offered  naturalisation  to 
make  it  their  home.  Rich  bankers  could  plead  that  they 
had  to  carry  on  a  trade  admitted  to  be  necessary  to  the 
city  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  lack  of  civil  right. 
And  beyond  all  these  lay  the  slave  world — the  men  whose 
place  is  taken  in  our  constitution  by  the  "  working  classes." 
They  are  the  classes  whose  welfare  chiefly  occupies  the 
attention  of  modern  statesmen,  but  whose  representatives 
in  ancient  life  had  hardly  the  rights  of  animals  in  modern 
England.  So  potent  is  the  influence  of  the  ancient  idea 
that  our  dialect  is  still  moulded  by  it.  We  cannot  speak 
of  "the  franchise"  without  reverting  to  a  view  which 
identified  freedom  and  government,  and  hence  it  is  possible 
to  blur  the  modern  feeling  by  that  confusion  of  one  good 
thing  with  another  good  thing,  which  is  the  favourite 
device  of  Rhetoric,  and  to  Logic  a  deadly  foe.  That 
movement  by  which  public  feeling  has  of  late  widened  and 
deepened  its  conception  of  State  duty  has  brought  poli- 
tical theory  somewhat  nearer  in  appearance  to  the  concep- 
tions of  Plato  and  Aristotle  than  that  which  appeared  a 
generation  ago  the  stable  assumption  of  modern  life;  but 
it  can  never  return  to  the  limitations  of  State  interest 
which  made  the  antique  ideal  a  practical  possibility.  The 
progress  of  Evolution  is  a  spiral.  We  turn  to  the  west  and 
the  east  alternately,  and  leave  behind  us  nothing  towards 
which  we  do  not  seem  at  some  time  to  approach  again..  We 
are  in  our  day  taking  up  many  of  the  duties  recognised  by 
the  ancient,  and  till  lately  repudiated  by  the  modern  State, 
but  if  we  can  make  any  unhesitating  prophecy  whatever  as 
to  the  future,  it  is  that  we  shall  never  revert  to  the  selec- 
tive standard  of  antiquity.     Sympathy  may  include  diverse 
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elements,  but  any  contraction  of  its  area  is,  so  far  as  we 
may  ever  use  the  word  with  reference  to  a  moral  future, 
impossible. 

We  cannot  imagine  ancient  society  without  slavery,  but  The  coiiec- 
we  can  see  how  the  black ,  shadow  thereby  cast  on  Greek  life  attain  the 
obscured  its  own  characteristic  principle,  and  may  accept  the  ^'/j^e**^ 
belief  that  Greece  failed  of  her  ideal  unity  because,  in  pre-  selective 
ferring  the  symmetry  of  the  crystal  to  the  life  of  the  plant,  '  ■ 
she  not  only  resisted  the  law  of  evolution,  but  was  also  faith- 
less to  the  inner  meaning  of  her  own  special  message  to  the 
world.  In  the  world  of  thought  she  remains  for  ever  the 
exponent  of  the  dramatic  principle  in  human  life,  the  spirit 
that  is  always  ready  to  invert  its  assumptions,  to  see  the 
other  side.  In  the  world  of  history  we  see  her  clutching 
the  hard  narrow  separateness  of  city  life,  and  refusing  the 
catholic  breadth  of  a  Nation.  Perhaps  it  was  inevitable. 
To  give  up  the  exclusive  for  the  expansive  unity  at  that 
epoch  in  the  world's  history  would  have  implied  something 
of  prophetic  insight,  such  as  does  indeed  flash  from  the 
utterance  of  isolated  thinkers,  but  could  not  be  embodied 
in  the  creed  of  a  people.  A  true  harmony  of  opposites 
would  always  supply  some  vision  of  the  future,  some  hold 
on  those  spiritual  laws  which  the  events  of  Time  illustrate, 
and  cannot  change.  But  to  cast  aside  the  narrowness  of 
city  life,  to  feel  that  a  citizen  of  Athens  or  Sparta, 
Argos  or  Thebes,  was  primarily  a  Greek,  would  have 
been  for  the  ordinary  man  of  that  day  almost  as  great  a 
moral  transformation  as  to  see  that  man  had  no  right  to 
enslave  man.  And  yet  the  Greek  ideal  seems  to  demand 
the  unity  of  the  Greek  race  in  a  nation,  and  some  view  of 
humanity  that  should  at  least  confer  rights  on  the  slave. 
For  want  of  some  adjustment  between  the  spirit  of  elastic 
and  reversible  sympathy  which  was  the  life-blood  of  Hellenic 
thought,  and  the  hard  and  narrow  framework  supplied  by 
the  City  State  of  antiquity,  Greece  perished;  from  the 
suppression  of  the  first  element  Rome  survived. 


CHAPTER   V 

ROME   AND    THE   REIGN   OF   LAW 

Greek  Gkeece  combined  the  political  standard  of  antiquity  with  a 
connected  wealth  of  various  development  foreshadowing  modern  Europe. 
with  its  It;  adhered  steadily  and  passionately  to  the  life  of  the  City 
pendent  State,  but  its  rich  genius  opened  on  opposite  sides  doors  for 
'  ^'  the  enemies  of  this  form  of  political  society ;  on  the  one  hand 

bringing  out  individual  life  into  threatening  predominance, 
and  on  the  other  confusing  the  unity  of  the  city  by  suggest- 
ing the  unity  of  the  race.  Greece  thus,  anticipating  both 
the  individual  and,  to  some  degree,  the  national  life  that 
belongs  to  the  modern  world,  seems  to  realise  the  saying  of 
Montaigne — "  Malheur  a  celui  qui  est  en  avance  de  son 
siecle  ! "  It  shows  the  swift  decay  that  follows  so  often  on 
premature  development.  Of  that  brilliant  blossoming  time 
of  humanity  we  may  say,  if  we  measure  it  by  the  lifetime  of 
nations,  that  it  was 

"  Momentary  as  a  sound, 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream  ; 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  coUied  night 
That  in  a  spleen  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth, 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  Behold  ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up. 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion." ' 

Three  long  lives  would  include  the  whole  of  that  period  of 
"bright  things,"  which  has  left  the  trace  of  its  lustre  so 
deeply  impressed  on  the  thought  and  imagination  of  all  sub- 
sequent ages  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  transitory  it  was 
as  an  actual  fact.      The  genius  of  ancient  life  led  towards 

■■  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

=34 
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a  view  of  national  relations  in  which  every  member  was  either 
hammer  or  anvil;  and  the  common  life  of  a  group  of  States 
refusing  any  consistent  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this  view 
was  necessarily  transient. 

It  is  in  the  power  contrasted  with  Greece  as  the  oak  of  Roman 
a  century  is  contrasted  with  the  lily  of  a  day,  that  we  find  ^"t^h^he 
the  ideal  of  inequality  and  exclusiveness,  which  makes  up  the  perman- 
moral  code  of  antiquity,  worked  out  consistently  and  logi-  Rome, 
cally.  The  master  and  slave  view  of  human  life  colours  not 
only  the  individual  relations,  but  the  national  ideal  of  the 
Roman.  Here  are  no  Athens  and  Sparta ;  here  is  no  com- 
munity of  kindred  States  among  which  rivalry  is  possible  and 
union  conceivable.  There  was  no  ancient  Italy  in  the  sense 
that  there  was  an  ancient  Greece ;  if  we  compare  Rome  with 
Athens  we  have  no  possible  analogue  for  Sparta  or  Thebes. 
And  then,  again,  Rome  has  no  personal  interest ;  the  Roman 
character  is  monotonous,  prosaic,  intellectually  commonplace, 
wanting  in  vividness  and  individuality.  All  the  interest  of 
Roman  history  lies  in  its  victims ;  the  only  striking  figure  it 
shows  us,  till  we  reach  the  threshold  of  the  modern  world,  is 
that  of  Rome's  heroic  foe,  shattered  in  the  attempt  to  save 
his  country  from  being  pulverised  beneath  her  tread.  Not 
till  the  close  of  what  was  felt  the  very  life  of  Rome  could  we 
single  out  any  figure  to  match  the  numerous  striking  per- 
sonalities of  Greek  history.  The  ordinary  reader,  before 
reaching  Cicero  and  Caesar,  has  hardly  any  definite  im- 
pression of  an  individual  Roman.  The  vivid,  lovable,  and 
eminently  modern  character  of  Cicero,  with  all  its  dramatic 
inconsistency,  its  naive  egoism,  its  engaging  confidences, 
haunts  the  imagination  of  any  reader  of  Latin  till  he  un- 
consciously multiplies  so  expansive  a  personality,  and  makes 
him  a  specimen  of  that  Roman  life  of  which  he  marked  the 
conclusion,  and  in  which  we  cannot  find  him  a  brother. 
It  is  a  double  blunder.  Cicero  is  hardly  a  Roman,  and 
among  Romans  he  stands  alone.  He  is  a  Londoner  or 
Parisian  born  too  soon  ;  he  is  an  Athenian  born  too  late ;  he 
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is  a  Roman  as  an  English  Liberal  may  be  a  Roman  Catholic. 
That  may  seem  an  unsuitable  parallel,  because  no  doubt  his 
devotion  to  the  Roman  Republic  was  a  much  more  passionate 
feeling  than  any  we  can  imagine  an  English  Liberal  enter- 
taining for  the  Roman  Church,  but  we  must  stretch  our 
imagination  to  take  in  a  deadly  Protestant  persecution  and 
impending  Catholic  ruin  before  we  can  complete  the  com- 
parison. And  we  may  say  that  Cicero,  in  every  allusion 
to  the  murder  of  Caesar,  manifests  a  kind  of  quasi-religious 
fanaticism  in  which  we  feel  that  our  friend — surely  Cicero 
is  the  friend  of  every  reader  of  his  letters — is  submerged. 
He  is  fanatically,  but  not  characteristically,  a  Roman. 
And  then,  too,  in  another  sense,  he  is  the  last  Roman 
citizen,  he  illumines  a  society  which  begins  and  ends  with 
himself.  When  we  have  named  him  and  one  or  two  of  his 
contemporaries  we  have  almost  ended  the  short  list  of  the 
vivid  personalities  of  Rome. 
As  opening  We  may  say,  then,  that  on  the  one  hand  no  impressive 
tionfrora^  individuals  and  on  the  other  no  potential  nation  appear 
the  life  of  to  dispute  and  confuse  the  pre-eminence  of  the  despot  City. 
State.  It  stands  in  its  bare  keen  outline  the  consummation  and 

the  explanation  of  ancient  life ;  it  accepts  consistently  and 
logically  the  theory,  on  which  ancient  society  is  based, 
that  the  majority  of  the  human  race  exists  for  the  sake 
of  a  small  minority;  it  carries  out  this  ideal  of  the  old 
world  in  all  its  naked  exclusiveness.  As  we  turn  from 
the  variety,  the  dramatic  effectiveness,  the  light  and  shade, 
the  strong  individuality  of  Greek  history,  to  the  monotonous 
onward  march  of  that  in  which  it  is  swallowed  up,  we 
recognise  that  here  the  life  of  antiquity  reaches  its  maturity. 
The  hesitation  of  a  rich  ideal  is  past,  the  unity  of  the  city 
is  consistently  recognised  as  the  only  basis  of  right. 
The  com-  The   exchange    may   appear    a    retrogression.       If    the 

the'two°     political    state    of   the    early   world    was    a    city,  and    the 
suggests  an  political  state  of  the  modern  world  is  a  nation,  we  should 

ebb  in  the     '  ,      ,  .  . 

progress  of  expect  the  approach  towards  historic  maturity  to  be  shown 

the  race. 
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in  national  development.  The  very  opposite  is  the  fact. 
Greece,  in  her  later  history,  comes  very  near  being  a  nation. 
The  Achaian  League  supplied  the  framework  and  the  con- 
stitution for  a  national  Greece ;  in  Aratus  we  have  almost  its 
first  modern  king,^  and  the  loyalty  which  his  extraordinary 
blunders  could  not  shake  is  unlike  any  previous  feeling  in 
Greek  history.  Whether  we  call  him  the  first  President 
of  United  States  or  the  first  King  of  Greece,  we  should 
equally  describe  the  aspect  which  he  presents  to  a  reader 
sufficiently  imaginative  to  connect  him  with  the  history 
which  he  seems  appropriately  to  announce,  in  either  case 
connecting  him  with  modern  history.  Polybius,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Aratus,  narrates  the  fall  of  Greece ;  and  our 
latest  English  historian  of  Greece "  refused  to  concern 
himself  with  the  history  of  the  Achaian  League,  thus  justi- 
fying English  readers  in  their  ignorance  of  it.  As  regards 
the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  history  this  is  a  great 
loss.  The  Greece  of  Polybius,  says  Freeman,  is  richer  in 
various  instruction  than  is  the  Greece  of  Thucydides.  It 
presents  us  with  the  picture  of  a  people  struggling  on  the 
very  edge  of  representative  government,  a  nation,  we  may 
say,  ready  to  be  born.  Nevertheless  one  feels  somehow 
that  the  history  of  Greece  is  more  complete  without  its 
instructive  and  important  epilogue.  Achaian  Greece  seems 
rather  modern  Greece  awakened  too  soon  than  ancient 
Greece  awake  late.  It  belongs  rather  to  Roman  than  Greek 
history ;  we  think  of  it  as  already  a  province  of  the  mighty 
empire  then  like  a  rising  tide  engulfing  the  world.  The 
Greek  nation  hardly  breathed  before  it  sunk  into  that 
death-like  slumber  of  two  millenniums  from  which  it  is 
only  emerging  at  the  present  day. 

As  we  turn  from   Greece  to    Rome  we  exchange  June  Such  ebb 
for   December.     We  quit  wealth  for   poverty,  variety  for  forms°the 

rhythm  of 

^  See  Freeman's  History  of  Federal  Government,  a  work  which  admirably     ^       '°"' 
transcribes,  for  the  English  reader,  the  History  of  Polybius. 
2  See  Grote,  Preface,  pp.  xv  and  xvi. 
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monotony,  the  play  of  balanced  life  for  the  onward  march 
of  relentless  force  and  the  successive  crushing  of  all  forms  of 
independent  life.  Between  the  life  of  the  City  and  the  life 
of  the  Nation  intervenes  a  dominion  which  seems  to  miss 
the  wealth  of  both,  and  ages  intervene  before  we  reach 
that  national  life  which  Greece  foreshadowed  and  Rome 
obliterates.  The  crystal  of  city  life  is  shattered  and  the 
rich  growth  of  national  development  is  arrested.  Greece 
seems  to  hurry  us  on  to  England,  to  France,  to  Germany. 
Rome  drops  the  curtain  on  all.  Under  her  monotonous 
progress  we  seem  much  further  from  any  modern  ideas 
than  we  were  at  the  very  beginning  of  that  brief,  prophetic, 
exuberant  prologue  to  continuous  history.  But  her  poverty 
is  her  strength.  She  interprets  to  us,  with  the  force  of 
simplicity,  the  ideal  of  the  early  world,  in  all  its  hardness, 
its  ruthlessness,  its  exclusiveness,  and  dlso  with  all  that 
strength  which  is  gained  wherever  these  qualities  are  pre- 
sent in  such  completeness  as  to  exclude  the  protest  of 
conscience  and  the  distraction  of  doubt. 
Distinction  The  grandeur  of  the  classical  world,  Greek  or  Roman, 
ancient  depends  on  a  sense  of  corporate  unity,  which  appears  to 
and  the       j^^ie  modern  inteliiffence  the  goal  of  eminent  goodness  rather 

modern  ^     o  o  o  ^ 

moral  than  the  possible  assumption  of  average  practical  life. 
We  hardly  reach  with  much  effort  that  sense  of  the  value 
of  organic  corporate  life  which  the  citizen  of  antiquity 
could  not  lose.  Among  us  it  would  require  exalted  virtue 
to  make  the  tribe  or  the  nation  the  starting-point  of 
thought,  as  it  must  have  been  the  starting-point  of  thought 
to  an  average  Athenian  or  Roman.  The  object  of  con- 
servation to  him  was  a  set  of  groups;  the  individual  was 
a  fraction  of  one  or  more  of  these  groups,  not  an  entity 
that  could  be  considered  alone.  The  unity  of  the  State 
was  preserved  by  relegating  the  most  difficult  perplexities 
of  modern  life  to  a  region  with  which  the  State  refused 
to  concern  itself.  It  is  impossible  for  any  modern  nation 
to  attain  this  antique  unity.     If  we  ever  make  the  effort 
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we  are  hindered  as  much  by  our  virtues  as  by  our  vices ; 
we  are  neither  good  enough  nor  bad  enough  for  the  thing 
we  are  trying  to  do.  At  our  best  we  cannot  so  surrender 
our  own  claims;  at  our  worst  we  cannot  so  trample  on 
those  of  others.  The  fact  that  a  Greek  or  Roman  saw 
all  liberty  against  a  background  of  slavery  is  as  important 
as  the  fact  that  he  meant  by  liberty  no  mere  immunity 
from  interference,  but  an  actual  share  in  a  dominant  cor- 
poration which  preceded  and  would  survive  him.  Here  are 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  antique  ideal  side 
by  side.  The  Greek  or  Roman  was  better  than  the  modern 
Englishman,  so  far  as  he  was  vitally  the  member  of  a  com- 
monwealth. He  was  worse  so  far  as  he  was  the  member  of  a 
dominant  caste.  It  was  no  proof  of  exalted  virtue  in  him 
to  merge  his  own  interests  in  those  of  his  country  to  an 
extent  which  would  require  exalted  virtue  now;  but  neither 
was  indifference  to  all  interest  not  included  in  this  dominant 
claim  a  proof  of  exceptional  hardness  of  heart  as  it  would 
be  with  us.  The  best  among  the  ancients  disregarded  the 
ills  of  all  outside  a  certain  enclosure  as  the  ills  of  others  are 
in  our  day  disregarded  only  by  the  pre-eminently  selfish; 
but  they  aimed  at  the  welfare  of  all  inside  that  enclosure 
as  in  our  day  only  the  unselfish  aim  at  any  welfare  but 
their  own. 

This  is  true,  on  the   whole,  of  Greece.      But  no  such  The 
statement  can  be  absolutely  true  of  that  rich,  various,  pro-  fdeai  was 
phetic  race,  the  originator  of  all  we  think,  the  standard  held  consis- 
of  all   we   imagine.     We   could   find    many  a  sentence  in  by  Rome. 
Greek  which    seemingly  protests   against   anything   so    ex- 
clusive as  what  has  just  been   said,  and  can   only  repeat 
that  nevertheless  it  is  true  on  the  whole.     When  we  turn 
to  Rome  we  may  say  that  it  is  true  absolutely.     For  the 
whole  classic  world   Freedom   was    the   privilege   of  some, 
not  the  right  of  all,  but  till  we  reach  Rome  we  have  no 
political  framework  entirely  harmonious  with  this  idea.     A 
group  of  many  cities  could  hardly  accept  with  a  whole  heart 
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and  conscience  the  master-and-slave  view  of  humanity  as  an 
ideal.  The  world  of  one  city  accepted  it  consistently  and 
logically.  Here  in  that  civilisation,  under  the  shadow  of 
which  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  ours,  the  belief  that 
some  men  exist  for  the  sake  of  other  men  is  worked  out 
in  its  hardest  distinctness.  Rome  is  to  rule  the  world, 
and  Romans  alone  are  truly  free.  Greece,  with  its  wealth 
of  relations,  hesitated  between  the  unity  of  the  city  and 
of  the  nation,  and  pei-ished  in  the  struggle.  Rome,  in 
its  meagre  and  monotonous  development,  is  free  from  all 
such  perplexity ;  it  embodied  the  ideal,  abhorred  by  Greece, 
of  the  despot  city,  and  thus  gave  the  world  a  centre. 
which  thus  It  is  thus  prosaic  and  monotonous  Rome,  not  poetic  and 
ccmsecudve  various  Greece,  which,  in  an  important  sense  of  the  word,  starts 
march  of  the  history  of  Europe.  Greece  belongs  to  that  impressive 
prologue  to  history  which  begins  with  Persia ;  the  continuous 
narrative  begins  only  with  the  city  on  the  Tiber.  "The 
centre  of  our  studies,  the  goal  of  our  thoughts,  the  point  to 
which  all  paths  lead  and  the  point  from  which  all  paths 
start  again,"  says  a  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History 
addressing  his  class  at  Oxford  in  1885,  "is  to  be  found 
in  Rome  and  her  abiding  power."  ^  If  there  be  a  touch  of 
exaggeration  here  it  need  not  blind  us  to  an  impressive 
fact.  The  cities  of  Greece,  like  the  nations  of  Europe, 
were  the  occupants  of  a  common  platform,  from  which  they 
looked  down  on  the  barbarian  world,  and  within  which  each 
member  felt  himself  bound  to  his  fellows  by  the  close  and 
indestructible  ties  of  a  common  race,  but  within  which  they 
recognised  no  central  authority.  Its  life  must  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  condensed  rehearsal  of  modern  European  history 
before  the  stage  was  cleared  for  the  continuous  and  still 
unfinished  drama.  When  the  rehearsal  comes  to  an  end 
the  immediate  effect  is  a  sense  of  loss.  The  history  of 
Greece  is  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  biography 
of   our   race;    the    history   of    Rome,  so    far    as   that   is 

^  Freeman,  Chief  Periods  of  Soman  History, 
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possible  to  a  series  of  important  events,  would  be  allowed 
by  most  readers  to  be  one  of  the  least  interesting.  Yet 
the  arid,  prosaic  narrative  is  a  part  of  history  in  a  sense 
that  the  vivid  drama  is  not.  It  would  be  conceivably 
possible  to  know  the  outward  development  of  the  modern 
world  thoroughly,  and  to  be  unaware  that  Greece  had 
existed.  We  should  thus  drop  the  most  illustrious  asso- 
ciations of  the  word  Freedom ;  we  should  be  ignorant  of 
hidden  springs  whence  we  quaff'  perennial  refreshment ;  but 
in  the  external  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  we  should  not 
be  at  a  loss.  Greece  blossomed  into  a  sudden  wealth  of  life 
and  beauty,  withered  as  suddenly,  and  dropping  a  hundred 
seeds  into  the  bosom  of  all  art  and  all  thought,  passed  away, 
leaving  no  heir  in  the  life  of  nations.  Rome,  on  the  other 
hand,  lived  its  hard,  narrow,  prosaic  life  as  a  member  of  the 
genealogy  of  modern  Europe.  If  we  omit  that  life  History 
becomes  inexplicable.  The  idea  of  a  philosophy  of  history 
first  emerges  in  the  conception  of  a  Fortune  of  Rome.-' 
The  expression  is  almost  copied  from  the  Greek  historian, 
who  tells  us  that  he  began  his  history  from  the  assured 
predominance  of  Rome  because  this  is  the  very  start  of  all 
he  understands  by  history.  Before  that  time  he  could 
discern  only  a  desultory  narrative  of  unconnected  events; 
after  it  history  assumes  "  an  entire  and  perfect  body,"  ^  to 
which  the  Empire  State  has  supplied  a  heart.  All  events 
take  a  new  meaning  in  their  relation  to  the  goal  which  then 
appears  for  the  first  time.  Other  nations  have  "  had  their 
day  and  ceased  to  be  " ;  they  are  episodes  in  the  biography 
of  [the  race.  But  Rome,  when  she  has  ceased  to  exist  as 
a  ruling  power,  remains  as  an  ancestral  reminiscence;  she 
bequeathed  to  the  world  the  mould  of  government,  and  the 
framework  of  a  Church. 

When  we  quit  the  history  of  Greece  for  that  of  Rome,  giving  the 
however  grievously  we  feel  the  exchange  of  Greek  variety  org^anic" 

unity. 
^  See  Plutarch,  De  Fortund  Bomanorum,  passim. 
2  craiiaToecSij  (Tvn^aivei  yivecBai  t'^v  UsTopiav  (Polybius,  i.  3). 
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for  Roman  monotony  and  the  consequent  receding  from 
our  various  modern  European  life,  we  do  yet  recognise  one 
circumstance  present  in  modern  life  and  lacking  utterly 
to  Greece — we  find  for  the  first  time  a  theory  of  inter- 
national relation.  It  is  indeed  a  very  simple  one ;  graduated 
subordination  is  the  only  position  in  which  the  various 
States  of  the  world  can  stand  towards  Rome.  But  the 
very  conception  of  graduated  subordination^was,  in  germ, 
international.  It  is  significant  that  we  are  obliged  to  use 
that  word  in  speaking  of  a  civilisation  which  recognised 
no  nations.  We  speak  of  a  civil  war,  but  we  cannot  speak 
of  "  intercivil  relations."  There  was  no  code  between  city 
and  city.  The  city,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  but 
recognise  difierent  degrees  of  right  in  her  numerous  and 
various  subjects.  With  Rome  Europe  has  for  the  first  time 
an  organisation.  Greece  divides  the  world  into  Greeks 
and  barbarians.  Rome,  by  the  very  fact  that  she  belongs 
to  the  barbarian  world,  is  driven  to  a  more  complex  view 
of  humanity.  She  cannot  simply  take  up  the  Greek  view 
and  turn  out  the  Greeks  from  their  platform  in  order  to 
occupy  it  herself.  In  the  first  place,  a  city  cannot  take 
the  place  of  a  group  of  cities ;  in  the  second  place,  Greece 
was  to  Rome  a  Holy  Land.  The  voice  which  pronounced 
it  the  destiny  of  Rome  to  organise  her  imperial  rule  and 
bind  the  nations  in  her  sway,i  also  reminded  her  that  for 
instruction  in  the  arts  she  most  admired  she  must  look 
to  her  subjects.  The  arrogance  of  Greece  prevented  a 
similar  arrogance  on  the  part  of  her  conqueror ;  the  power 
by  which  she  was  subdued  recognised  her  spiritual  dominion, 
and  by  the  mere  fact  of  that  recognition  dropped  the 
distinction  by  which  she  had  relegated  the  majority  of 
the  human  race  to  a  position  of  generic  difference.  It 
was  impossible  to  Romans  to  carry  on  with  non-Romans 
a  distinction  which  modern  Europeans  best  represent  to 
themselves  by  recalling  their  own  temptations  towards  the 
1  Virgil,  ^neid,  vi,  848-852. 
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coloured  races.  Certainly  they  were  not  less  cruel  than 
Greeks,  probably  they  were  even  more  remote  from  the 
average  sense  of  humanity  in  Christianised  Europe,  but 
they  could  not  copy  Greek  contempt  of  the  barbaric  world 
without  including  themselves  or  their  teachers,  and  the  last 
was  as  impossible  as  the  first.  Thus  they  were  driven  to 
what  we  may  call  a  modern  position ;  they  recognised 
degrees  of  subjection,  and  thus  established  in  a  rudi- 
mentary form  some  kind  of  extra-civil  relation,  prefiguring 
the  modern  life  of  nations,  and  gradually  developing  into 
their  great  bequest  to  Europe — a  law  which,  while  based  on 
privilege,  prepared  the  recognition  and  expansion  of  the 
idea  of  right. 

Roman  law,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  the  civil  law  of  Rome,  The  double 
was  a  consecration  of  all  that  is  exclusive ;  it  was  the  spirit  Roman 
that  is  willing  to  inhabit  a  paradise  "  haunted  by  shrieks  of  '^^• 
far-off  misery."  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  law  of  nations," 
the  law  by  which  justice  was  administered  to  the  subjects 
of  Rome,  was  the  nurse  of  a  liberal  justice,  the  mould  of  a 
high  morality,  the  philosophic  teacher  of  political  wisdom  and 
guardian  of  national  life.  It  supplied  to  all  the  countries 
beneath  Roman  rule  a  pattern  of  righteous  dealing  between 
the  governors  and  governed ;  a  pattern,  indeed,  which  its 
administrators  neglected  or  defied,  but  which  none  the 
less  remained  as  a  rebuke  to  their  injustice  and  a  goal 
of  all  true  efforts  to  carry  out  the  ideal  dominion  of 
Rome.  And  it  included  within  its  impartial  embrace  the 
whole  civilised  world.  An  Athenian  obeyed  a  law  that 
many  who  spoke  his  own  tongue  regarded  as  a  thing 
external  to  any  loyalty  of  theirs.  The  law  of  the  Romans 
had  all  the  universality  of  a  law  of  Nature,  and  perhaps 
we  should  never  have  had  the  latter  expression  if  there 
had  not  existed  a  State  which  possessed  a  realm  so  wide 
and  a  sway  so  irresistible,  that  its  laws  gained  the  associa- 
tion of  natural  powers,  and  passed  in  that  form  into  their 
type.     When  we  read    St.   Paul's  Epistle  to  the  dwellers 
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in  Rome,  we  may  feel  throughout  that  the  law  he  was 
consciously  referring  to  was  the  Jewish  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  recognise  an  influence  on  his  whole  range  of 
thought  proceeding  from  the  atmosphere  of  Roman  law 
surrounding  those  he  addressed.  The  very  spirit  of  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  law  in  his  writings  bears 
witness  to  this  atmosphere.  It  seems  insensibly  to  mingle 
with  and  as  it  were  dilute  the  ideas  of  Jewish  law  on 
which  the  writer  is  consciously  dwelling.  The  Jew  of 
Tarsus,  addressing  the  Christians  of  Rome,  gathers  up  into 
one  whole  the  varied  ideas  of  law  spread  throughout  the 
world,  and  brings  them  back  to  the  pure  and  abstract 
conception  of  an  ideal  law.  He  leads  his  correspondents 
towards  that  junction  of  the  law  within  and  the  law  with- 
out for  which  some  preparation  is  made  whenever  the  laws 
of  different  races  are  brought  into  any  coherent  relation, 
thus  emphasising  and  objectivising  that  desire  for  justice 
which  in  his  own  case  is  felt  by  every  one. 
Roman  law  Hence  we  may  say  of  Roman  rule  that  it  is  in  an 
fhe^y^for  important,  though  a  narrow  sense,  a  preparation  for  mono- 
^^'^d^"  theism.  All  that  it  suggests  or  proclaims  tends  towards 
unity.  It  was  the  unity  of  power,  not  of  love,  and 
as  such  seems  barren  beside  the  deeper  unity  which, 
in  the  adherents  of  Christ,  Rome  sought  to  annihilate. 
But  we  may  also  say  that  the  antagonism  of  Rome  to 
Christianity  embodied  the  fear  of  a  rival.  Submission  to 
the  will  of  Rome  had  something  in  common  with  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God.  The  rule  of  Rome  was  rarely 
moral ;  it  was  sometimes  profoundly  immoral.  Neverthe- 
less its  irresistible  onward  march  roused  a  profound  feeling 
of  resignation  when  once  it  obtained  any  submission  at  all. 
That  state  of  which  the  assured  predominance  was  the 
central  fact  in  the  world's  history  might  claim  from  its 
subjects  an  obedience  in  which  there  was  nothing  base. 
"  The  Carthaginians  at  the  moment  of  their  fall  perished 
from   the   earth,   but   the   Greeks   look    on    at   their   own 
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calamities,'"!  exclaims  a  Greek,  with  a  sense  of  envy,  it 
would  appear,  for  the  victim  of  Rome  whose  fate  was  that 
of  more  absolute  annihilation.  Yet  when  Polybius  speaks 
of  the  conqueror  of  Greece  as  the  favourite  of  Providence, 
the  expression  is  neither  a  mere  flight  of  rhetoric  nor  a 
piece  of  abject  flattery,  but  a  simple  summing  up  in  a 
few  words  of  the  impression  made  by  the  records  he  had 
set  himself  to  interpret.  The  Fortune  of  Rome  was  for 
him  no  partial  goddess,  though  she  had  set  her  inexorable 
decree  against  his  own  country,  but  a  being  in  whose 
predominance  there  was  a  claim  to  allegiance  swallowing 
up  even  the  claim  of  patriotism ;  a  State  marked  by  in- 
dications of  Divine  care  so  definite  and  overwhelming,  that 
the  duty  of  submission  to  its  sway  was  a  part  of  the  duty 
of  submission  to  Heaven.  It  was,  no  doubt,  primarily 
submission  to  irresistible  despotism.  But  all  despotism 
is  more  tolerable  when  it  is  strong  and  steady.  Tyranny 
is  usually  a  fitful  thing;  we  hardly  remember  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  bear  when  it  is  perfectly  stable.  There  was 
something  in  the  very  completeness  of  Roman  conquests 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  softened  the  evil  of  conquest.  If 
freedom  be  the  first  blessing  of  a  State,  surely  the  second 
is  subordination  to  a  conqueror  who  rules  the  world.  The 
subject  thus  escapes  the  cruelty  springing  from  fear,  that 
is,  the  larger  part  of  all  cruelty. 

The  progress  of  a  conquering  nation  to  the  rule  of  the  The  in- 
world,  the   gradual  attraction  to  itself  of  all  power,  the  vast  and 
evolution,  as  it  were,  of  the  central  idea  of  history — all  p"^"^"^ 
this    supplied   the   rule  of  Rome  with  potent   and  subtle 
allies,  captivating  to  the  imagination,  enthralling  to  the 
intellect,  even  of  those  whose  national  life  it  crushed.     The 
desire  for  unity  is  so  deep  in  the  human  heart  that  even 
in  what   is   arduous   and    trying,  the   sense   of  a  plan,  a 
meaning,  brings   with   it    a   large   alleviation.      It   cannot 
overcome  the  intensity  of  vivid  individual  desire ;   it  cannot 

1  Polybius,  xxxviii.  la  (Didot). 
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allay  the  fever  of  anguish  or  melt  the  ice  of  a  hard  despair. 

But  in  all  ordinary  human   trials  it  will   be  found   that 

there  is  a  wonderful  influence  in  the  contemplation  of  a 

large  enduring  reality,  the  sense  of  a  link  with  the  past 

and  the  future,  the  neighbourhood  of  what  is  impressive 

and  permanent.     It  may  exist  where  there  is  no  love,  no 

justice,  no  moral   nobility,  and  yet  keep  its  own  steady, 

persistent  claim ;   it  overcomes  weak  resistance,  and  there 

is  more  weak  than  strong  resistance  in  the  world. 

Its  blank  of        We  need  to  remember  this  in  following  the  history  of 

andTuS"     Rome.     Her  sway  is  insufficiently  explained  by  the  valour 

formity  of    of  her  sons :  their  success  suffgests   some  supernatural  in- 

purpose         ™  - ,  .  .      ,  . 

suggests  fluence  seconding  their  patriotism  by  a  hostile  demeanour  to 
human  every  foe  of  their  country,  and  neutralising  alike  the  power 
design.  of  genius  and  of  numbers,  when  they  combined  against  the 
elect  city.  The  connection  of  such  a  State  with  Divine 
influence  is  visible  from  the  first ;  a  mysterious  power  hover- 
ing over  the  small  spot  of  earth  hemmed  in  by  so  great  a 
multitude  of  enemies  seems  necessary  to  explain  its  triumph 
over  ail.  And  the  impressiveness  of  such  a  connection  is 
brought  home  to  us  at  the  close  of  ancient  life,  when  the 
greatness  of  Rome  seemed  passed,  and  the  mighty  fabric 
tottering  to  its  fall.  Then  it  was  that  the  seer  in  Patmos 
preparing  in  imagination  for  the  destruction  of  the  harlot 
city  found  delay  explicable  only  as  a  Divine  appointment, 
enchaining  the  spirits  of  the  subject  kings  (the  provincial 
governors)  and  forcing  them  into  submission  to  the  expected 
Nero.  "  God  did  put  in  their  hearts  to  do  his  mind  and  to 
come  to  one  mind,  and  to  give  their  kingdom  unto  the  beast 
until  the  words  of  God  should  be  accomplished."  ^  The 
anticipation  must  have  been  felt  often  throughout  the  history 
of  the  detested  power ;  we  see  again  and  again  the  sense  of  a 
coming  deliverance  tremble  through  the  nations  and  a  vast 
disappointment  as  the  avalanche  melts  and  the  rock  remains. 
But  the  disappointment  passes  into  acquiescence.     Hannibal 

^  Revelation  xvii.  17. 
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was  brought  to  seek  peace  by  being  taught  to  distrust  the 
fortune  of  his  race,  "  seeing  how  she  sports  with  us  as  with 
children ; "  ^  but  Caesar  could  encourage  his  soldiers  in  their 
hour  of  despondency  by  urging  them  to  trust  in  his  fortune 
no  less  than  in  his  prowess,^  and  the  dagger  of  the  assassin 
could  not  confute  a  trust  commemorated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire.  The  Fortune  of  Hannibal  shows  us 
the  fitful  gleam  accorded  to  the  adversary  of  Rome,  as  the 
Fortune  of  Caasar  shows  us  the  steady  blaze  shed  on  its 
representative.  The  historian  who  reviewed  the  progress  of 
Rome  from  its  summit  discovered  in  it  a  harmony  of  the 
colossal  and  the  minute  which  bore  witness  to  the  all- 
inclusive  character  of  the  supernatural  power  to  which  it 
was  due.  The  genius  of  Rome  seemed  to  Plutarch^  to 
watch  over  the  smallest  events  with  unfaltering  vigilance 
and  over  the  greatest  with  unimpaired  power.  By  him  the 
death  of  Alexander  and  the  cackling  of  geese  in  the  Capitol 
were  equally  regarded  as  links  in  the  mighty  chain.  In  his 
eyes  the  premature  close  of  the  greatest  earthly  career  was 
not  more  distinctly  foreordained  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State  which  that  career  might  have  over- 
shadowed, than  was  the  hiss  of  frightened  fowl,  preserving 
the  city  from  enemies  more  numerous  but  less  formidable. 
Rome  is  in  fact  the  heir  of  Alexander,  succeeding  to 
his  influence,  his  fame,  and  above  all,  his  fortune.  This 
brilliant  personality  condenses  and  prefigures  the  part  that 
Rome  is  to  play  in  the  world's  history,  and  the  antithesis  of 
the  conquering  State  and  the  conquering  hero  is  not  con- 
fused by  any  striking  heroic  figure  within  the  State  itself 
The  throne  is  left  empty  for  supernatural  power  by  the 
failure  of  any  natural  claimant. 

^  In  his  address  to  Scipio  before  Zama  (Polybius,  xv.  6). 

^  Csesar,  De  Bella  Gallico,  i.  40 ;  Plutarch,  JDe  Fortund  Romanorum,  6. 

^  De  FortimA  Romomorum,  passim.  Virtue  and  Fortune  contest  the 
authorship  of  Roman  greatness ;  the  speech  of  Fortune  only  is  preserved, 
and  was  therefore,  one  imagines,  the  best.  For  the  geese  in  the  Capitol, 
0.  12  ;  for  the  death  of  Alexander,  c.  13. 
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The  Power  In  following  the  evolution  of  history  from  its  Greek  to 
Father  its  Roman  period  we  are  obliged  to  repeat,  with  a  new  sense 
of  completeness,  much  that  has  been  already  recognised. 
The  race  that  is  dowered  with  genius  can  hardly  exhibit 
limitations,  even  when  subject  to  them,  and  Greece  contains 
so  much  more  than  the  ideal  common  to  it  with  Rome,  that 
in  confining  our  gaze  to  the  life  of  Greece,  we  do  not  see 
clearly  the  contrast  between  ancient  and  modern  thought. 
All  ancient  life  is  based  on  the  unity  of  the  family,  but 
when  we  come  to  the  Roman  Power  of  the  Father,  we  gain 
a  new  discernment  of  what  this  meant.  The  absolute  sub- 
mission which  every  one  owed  the  State  he  also  either  owed 
or  claimed  as  a  member  of  that  group  which  was  the  unit  of 
political  organisation.  He  was  thus  taught  from  his  earliest 
hour  to  regard  irresponsible  control  as  natural.  He  was  led 
by  all  the  potent  and  subtle  influences  of  law  and  custom  to 
submit  to  or  to  exercise  this  dominion  without  criticism  or 
scruple.  Irresponsible  authority,  unreserved  obedience,  were 
the  two  poles  of  domestic,  no  less  than  of  political  relation. 
The  "  Son  under  Power "  was,  against  his  father,  no  less 
defenceless  than  the  slave.  No  age,  almost  no  dignity, 
ended  his  subjection ;  he  might  be  a  father  himself,  he  might 
fill  the  highest  offices  of  the  State ;  he  none  the  less  held  life, 
liberty,  and  fortune  at  the  pleasure  of  another.  History 
describes  to  us  few  and  dubious  exercises  of  these  paternal 
rights,  but  what  may  be  done  has  always  some  relation  to 
what  is  done.  The  relation  of  the  most  indulgent  father  to 
the  most  independent  son  must  have  been  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  if  the  parental  authority  had  been  exercised  to  the 
detriment  of  the  son's  life  or  liberty  the  law  would  not  have 
stepped  in  to  abridge  it.  We  see  this  influence  in  the 
only  part  of  English  law  which  contemplated  till  a  recent 
period  the  exercise  of  control  over  mature  and  blameless 
human  beings — in  the  legal  position  of  married  women. 
This  is  a  fair  but  inadequate  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the 
Roman  Patria  Potestas.     The  English  law  took  cognisance 
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of  offences  within  the  relation  of  dependence;  the  Roman 
law  did  not  recognise  right  on  the  one  side,  or  duty  on  the 
other.  The  plea  which  has  been  set  up  for  English  female 
offenders,  that  a  wife  could  not  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of 
her  husband,  has  been  felt  by  every  one,  even  where  it  was 
not  overruled,  to  be  wholly  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  our  legal  system.  But  when  a  Roman  officer  was  accused 
in  the  Senate  of  the  heaviest  crime  of  which  it  could  take 
cognisance— organising  Civil  War — Tiberius,  not  speaking 
with  authority  as  Emperor,  but  pleading  as  an  anxious  and 
careful  vindicator  of  the  laws,  seems  to  have  carried  the 
Senate  with  him  in  his  decision  that  "  a  son  cannot  decline 
the  command  of  his  father."  1  He  was  speaking  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  system  of  which  this  paternal  authority  was 
the  keystone  had  admitted  a  foreign  element,  when  there 
was  another  spirit  in  the  world,  and  the  moral  system  of 
antiquity  was  about  to  fade  in  its  light.  Yet  even  then 
it  appeared  to  a  conservative  that  disloyalty  to  the  State, 
great  as  was  the  crime,  had  no  possible  alternative  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  Father.  "There  are  hardly  any  other 
men,"  says  the  Roman  jurist,  "who  have  such  power  over 
their  sons  as  we  have."^  It  was  a  natural  result  that  no 
other  State  had  such  power  over  its  subjects  as  Rome. 

The  incomplete  virtue,  says  Cicero,^  is  typified  by  the  connected 
obedience  of  a  soldier ;  the  complete  virtue  is  typified  by  the  perma- 
obedience  of  a  son.     The  claim  for  obedience,  he  implies,  ^^^^"^ 
that  is  to  satisfy  the  heart  of  man,  must  unite  kindred  with  rule 
authority.    Perhaps  there  is  no  passage  in  classical  litera- 
ture that  comes  so  near  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  yet  it  is 
no  more  than  the   perfection  of  that  sense  of  membership 
which  was  the  starting-point  of  political  life  in  antiquity, 
and  which  Rome  first  disentangled  from  all  admixture  and 
brought  out  in  its  naked  simplicity.     In  the  life  of  Rome 

^  Tacitus,  Annals,  iii.  17. 

'■'  Gains,  Institutes,  i.  SS' 

'  Qucestiones  Tusculani,  ii.  22. 
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was  fulfilled  the  command  with  promise  made  to  the  chosen 
people ;  she  taught  the  honour  of  the  Father,  and  the  days 
of  her  children  were  long  in  the  land.  In  truth,  union  of 
the  command  with  the  promise  is  no  exceptional  grant  to  a 
favoured  race,  but  a  permanent  law  of  human  society,  and 
its  permanence  is  commemorated  in  the  enduring  dominion 
of  the  power  which  built  in  the  principle  of  subordination 
with  its  very  structure,  insisting  that  every  family  should  be 
a  school  of  obedience.  The  lesson  inculcated  in  every  home 
was  thus  inwoven  with  all  natural  anticipation  and  all  satis- 
fied memory,  and  became  to  the  Roman  a  vital  instinct,  a 
part  of  all  thought  and  all  feeling.  No  doubt  the  actual 
exercise  of  irresponsible  authority  among  average  Romans 
must  have  been  often  unjust ;  the  instance  given  above  from 
Tacitus  illustrates  the  possibilities  it  opened  of  actual  crime. 
Nevertheless  it  was  allied  with  what  was  highest  in  the  life 
of  Rome.  She  based  her  power  upon  the  filial  spirit  she 
had  created  in  her  sons ;  and  thus  the  Fortune  of  Rome, 
although  allied  with  cruelty,  with  perfidy,  with  heartless 
tyranny  and  rapacity,  yet  set  forth  an  ideal  which  survived 
the  order  of  things  to  which  it  was  due,  and  became  the 
and  trans-  basis  of  mediasval  society.  The  Power  of  the  Father, 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  animating  principle  of  a 
State,  became  the  centre  of  a  Church.  God's  supposed 
vicegerent  on  earth  took  the  place  left  vacant  by  the 
imperial  spirit  of  the  old  world,  or  rather  that  spirit 
itself  became  incarnate  in  a  succession  of  men,  each  of 
whom  owed  his  power  to  the  idea  of  a  Holy  Father.  That 
he  was  neither  Holy  nor  a  Father,  that  his  dominion 
was  allied  with  monstrous  wickedness,  with  tyranny  and 
cruelty  even  greater  than  that  which  had  preceded  it,  and 
with  forms  of  evil  that  dominion  had  not  known — this 
must  be  regarded  as  an  additional  tribute  to  the  influence  on 
men's  minds  of  the  root  idea,  showing  its  power  to  supply 
vitality  through  so  much  corruption.  The  story  of  the 
Turk  who  was  converted  to  Christianity  at  Rome,  being 


formed 
in  the 
Papacy. 
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convinced  by  what  he  saw  there  that  only  supernatural  pro- 
tection could  explain  the  predominance  of  a  power  defying 
all  earthly  standards  of  justice,  carries  on  in  a  grotesque 
form  Plutarch's  ideal  of  the  Fortune  of  Rome.  The  idea 
of  Christendom  as  a  family,  with  a  single  head  to  which,  as 
in  every  other  family,  subordination  was  due,  gave  Europe  a 
centre  lost  with  the  decay  of  the  Papacy,  and  for  which  it  is 
still  vainly  striving.  What  approach  it  has  known  towards 
such  a  centre,  such  a  unity,  has  been  due,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  Rome.  Dante's  ideal  of  a  Holy  Roman  Empire  ^ 
throws  a  thin,  pure  ray  across  the  dust  of  the  ages,  and 
shows  the  dream  of  genius  as  a  more  revealing  influence 
than  the  surest  decisions  of  the  rational  understanding,  but 
it  has  had  no  successor.  Europe  still  yearns  to  find  itself 
a  Family;  the  memory  of  that  unity  must  still  haunt  the 
capital  of  modern  Italy.  No  fresh  centre  has  been  found  to 
recover  the  magnetism  which  it  has  lost ;  the  Patria  Potestas 
of  Rome  has  found  no  heir. 

Like  most  other  influences  which  have  shown  themselves  The 
in  unquestionable  outward  result  upon  human  beings,  that  f^^ssjon 
which  upheld  the  power  of  Rome  appealed  to  their  low  as  dei^nded 
well  as  their  high  instincts ;  to  the  vulgar  love  of  distinction  is  a  com- 
and  value  for  advantages  because  of  their  limited  range,  as  loyalty"  ° 
well  as  to  a  true  patriotism  and  a  lofty  ideal  of  national  with  servile 
rule.    As  we  watch  the  invasion  of  this  platform  of  privilege 
by  the  excluded  class,  the  successive  devices  by  which  the 
defenders  endeavoured  to  render  their  concessions  meaning- 
less, and  the  strange  transformation  by  which  the  sons  of 
the  victorious  assailants  are  found  among  the  most  resolute 
defenders  of  the  coveted  vantage  ground,  we  are  forced  to 
realise  that  in  the  idea  of  privilege  there  is  something  which 
objects  of  desire,  in  themselves  far  more  excellent,  cannot 
rival.     We    see  in  the  evolution  of  national  life   what  is 

1  "  Ahi  gente,  clie  dovresti  esser  divota 
E  lasciar  seder  Cesar  nella  sella, 
Se  bene  intend!  cl6  che  Dio  ti  nota  ! " 

— Purgatorio,  vi.  91-94. 
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desirable  at  first  confused  with  what  is  exceptional,  and 
we  thus  learn  to  accept  that  husk  of  ungenerous  denial 
which  guards  the  kernel  of  righteous  claim  as  an  inevit- 
able phase  of  social  development.  The  structure  of  Roman 
dominion  rests  on  a  fusion  of  the  loyal  obedience  of  the 
son  and  the  hopeless  subjection  of  the  slave,  and  we  mis- 
understand it  when  we  forget  either  element.  It  was  by 
a  profound  policy  that  both  were  blended  in  a  graduated 
system  of  constitutional  relation.  If  privilege  is  to  be 
durable,  the  harshness  of  contrast  must  be  broken,  the 
transition  from  power  to  weakness  must  be  made  to  seem 
natural  by  being  gradual;  a  neutral  zone  must  intervene 
between  the  privileged  and  unprivileged,  keeping  up  hope 
in  the  last  body,  and  assigning  a  set  of  defenders  to  the 
first.  Rome  acted  on  this  discernment,  she  infused  the  hope 
of  liberty  into  subjection,  and  roused  a  vivid  appreciation 
for  every  grant  by  bringing  it  into  a  close  proximity  with 
vain  desire.  This  black  background  itself  never  disappears 
from  the  realm  subject  to  her  sway;  but  in  the  relations 
which  we  may  conveniently,  though  inaccurately,  call  in- 
ternational, the  lighter  shades  are  everywhere  found 
also.  The  disfranchised  world  was  not  homogeneous, 
a  dawn  of  Roman  right  preceded  its  full  concession ;  the 
private  life  might  be  subject  to  more  or  less  limitation  and 
its  full  franchise  nearer  or  more  remote,  so  that  Rome  had 
always  a  band  of  subjects  who,  being  in  sight  of  coveted 
advantages  only  just  beyond  their  reach,  were  in  the  most 
favourable  position  for  loyalty.  Perhaps  in  enumerating  all 
that  was  tangible  in  these  advantages,  important  as  they 
are,  we  should  hardly  exhaust  the  attractions  of  Roman 
citizenship.  There  is  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  association 
with  a  favoured  race  which  escapes  the  analysis  of  Logic 
and  points  to  an  instinct  deeply  rooted  in  our  nature ; 
an  instinct  turning  in  weariness  from  the  transitoriness  of 
things  to  whatever  presents  any  show  of  permanence,  and 
takes  the  mind  into  the  far  past  and  the  distant  future. 
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From  the  fact   that    Rome   embodied    in   her  political  Rome 
structure  a  relation  which  Greece  only  knew  as  exhibited  f^"''^^  , 

^  -^  tne  master 

between  individuals,  we  can  trace  in  Roman  far  more  clearly  and  slave 
than  in  Greek  history  and  character  the  moral  influence  of  antiquity 
slavery.     It  is  not  that  the  indifference  to  the  interests  of  J"  ''^^j 
the  slave  where  they  conflicted  with  those  of  the  master  was  conclusion. 
greater  among  Romans  than  it  was  among  Greeks,  for  that 
was   impossible.     Given   actual   slaves  and  actual  masters, 
Athenian  and  Roman   seem   to  have  felt  much  the  same. 
But  there  was  a  difference  in  the  attitude  of  mind  which 
the  two  races  respectively  took  up  towards  the  area  which 
they  were  prepared  to  give  over  to  slavery,  and  the  con- 
trast  between  Rome  and   Greece  is  in  this  respect  almost 
as  instructive  as  the  contrast  between  Rome  and  England. 
Both  the  precept  of  the  Platonic  Socrates  ^  and  the  example 
of  Callicratidas   show   us   that   when    one    Greek    enslaved 
another  there  must  have  been  a  certain  sense  of  latent  doubt 
as  to  the  right,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  numbing 
to  vigorous  action.     The  double  vision  which  hovered  before 
the  mental  eye  makes  a  sure  aim  impossible.     May  we  smite 
our  enemies  fearlessly  ?    What  is  meant  by  we  ?    The  second 
question  prevents  all  clear  answer  to  the  first.    Athens  could 
not  but  ask  it,  England  cannot  but  ask  it,  Rome  never  asked 
it.     That  expansion  of  the  self  which  prepares  unselfishness 
rises  like  a  tide,  and  like  a  tide,  though  never,  we  may  hope, 
to  the  same  degree,  it  has  its  ebb.     Athenian  and  Spartan 
recognised  that  they  were  alike  Hellenes ;  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen   realise    that    they   are   alike   Europeans,    they 
begin    to   realise   that   their   extra-European   enemies  and 
they  are  alike  men.     The  ideals  of  a  common  Hellenism,  a 
common  civilisation,  a  common  humanity,  represent  succes- 
sively the  rising  tide ;  the  dominion  of  Rome  represents  its 
ebb.     Therein  lies  its  strength.     Liberty  in  the  view  of  the 
Athenian,  and   liberty  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  was 
the  right  of  other  cities  besides  Athens.     Liberty  in  the 
^  See  above,  p.  2zi. 
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full  sense  of  the  word  was,  in  the  view  of  Romans,  the  right 
of  no  city  but  Rome.  The  Athenian  ideal  was  fundament- 
ally inconsistent  with  ancient  slavery.  That  the  Roman 
ideal  was  a  consistent  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of 
ancient  slavery  explains  the  dominion  of  Rome.  It  had 
not,  as  Greece  had,  a  sense  of  racial  unity,  which  was  out- 
raged by  the  form  of  its  social  organisation.  It  did  not 
in  the  case  of  States  presuppose  liberty,  and  in  the  case  of 
individuals  admit  of  its  complete  deprivation.  It  arrogated 
to  itself  that  position  which  was  typified  by  every  house- 
holder in  its  dominion.  It  was  able  to  govern  the  world, 
and  it  insisted,  with  perfect  consistency,  that  its  dominion 
over  the  world  should  be  absolute. 
Its  en-  Hence  it  arises,  in  spite  of  all  we  have  seen,  that  slavery 

doramon    secms  more  at  home  in  Rome  than  in  Greece.     A  sense  of 
due  to  this  separateness,  unsoftened  by  any  admixture  of  that  sense  of 

consistent         r  '  j        j 

hardness,  a  common  humanity,  present  to  some  degree  in  almost  all 
modern  feeling,  is  exhibited  to  us  in  ancient  slavery ;  and  it 
is  vain  to  deny  that  the  whole  antique  world,  but  Rome  in  a 
special  sense,  had  here  a  simplicity  of  strength  lacking  to  all 
modern  government.  We  may  almost  say  that  Rome  drew 
from  slavery  the  strength  that  any  modern  Government 
would  gain  if  its  poor  suddenly  became  satisfied.  True,  the 
slave  sometimes  made  Rome  feel  that  he  was  not  satisfied. 
But  no  servile  insurrections  did  so  much  to  diminish  her 
power  as  the  discontent  of  the  least  discontented  peasantry 
of  the  modern  world  does.  It  was,  while  it  lasted,  a 
terror  and  a  danger.  But  an  insurrection  does  not  sap 
the  strength  of  the  nation,  if  it  do  not  in  any  degree  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  the  upper  class.  Spartacus,  in  any  modern 
State,  would  have  had  influential  admirers  in  the  Senate. 
We  can  hardly  conceive  that  it  never  entered  into  the 
heart  of  a  Roman  to  hesitate  in  the  desire  for  the  defeat 
of  the  servile  armies.  Probably  the  only  result  of  their 
approach  to  success  was  to  weld  the  structure  they  attacked 
into  a  closer  unity.     Not  a  single  arm  was  paralysed  by  the 
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doubt  whether  the  blow  was  just.  We  might  be  favoured 
by  Nature  with  abundant  harvests,  and  by  Fortune  with 
prosperous  trade ;  all  legislative  concession  might  be  made 
to  the  lower  class,  all  but  the  inevitable  privileges  of  the 
higher  abolished — and  still  we  should  not  have  reached 
that  position  of  convenient  and  secure  independence  which 
th  Romans  gained  by  being  steeled  against  pity.  Perfect 
justice  in  poor  and  rich  alike  would  be  needed  before  we 
should  reach  the  disentanglement  from  all  our  difficulties 
that  they  gained  by  a  repudiation  of  all  those  feelings  and 
ideas  on  which  Justice  is  founded.  A  deep  instinct  in  our 
nature  shrinks  from  the  belief  that  this  is  possible,  we  crave 
with  an  inextinguishable  yearning  the  belief  that  Right  is 
Might.  We  forget  that  what  gives  strength  is  completeness 
and  consistency,  and  that  human  beings,  especially  those 
masses  of  human  beings  whose  action  is  traceable  in  the 
course  of  History,  have  not  yet  exhibited  this  completeness 
and  consistency  on  the  side  of  Justice.  If  it  be  urged  that 
neither  have  they  done  so  on  the  side  of  injustice,  we  must 
perforce  reply  that  the  approach  here  is  least  far  nearer. 
Wherever  slavery  exists  the  interests  of  a  mass  of  men  are 
consigned  to  absolute  oblivion.  The  most  tender-hearted 
philanthropist  of  the  modern  world  does  not  remember  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  with  the  same  steady  consistency  as 
the  Roman  forgot  the  interests  of  the  slave  world.  What 
men  would  be  whose  mutual  relations  exhibited  perfect 
justice  the  world  has  not  yet  seen.  What  men  are  to 
each  other  who  exhibit  that  perfect  injustice  by  which 
the  strong  treat  the  weak  as  things,  not  persons — this  the 
Roman  world  exhibits  to  the  student  of  history,  and  also 
forces  him  to  recognise  as  in  its  degree  a  source  of  strength. 

For  it  is  still  more  significant  in  cosmopolitan  Rome  Roman 
than  in   city-divided   Greece,  that  another  people,   distin-  ^  ^^^"^ 
guished  by  no  mark  of  complexion,   dress,  or  cultivation, 
were  separated  from  those  among  whom  they  dwelt,  by  the 
barrier  of  legal  helplessness.     We  underrate  the  importance 
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of  slavery  in  the  ancient  world  when  we  replace  in  imagina- 
tion our  domestic  servants  by  slaves.  The  free-born  Roman 
had  no  monopoly  of  cultivation.  Few  pursuits  which  in 
our  day  absorb  and  reward  the  attention  of  the  professional 
class  were  not  represented  in  the  slave-gang  of  a  wealthy 
Roman.  A  writer  who  has  made  the  subject  his  study  has 
given  his  opinion,  borne  out  to  some  extent  by  the  low 
price  of  books  at  Rome,  that  what  the  press  pei'forms  for 
modern  life  was  eiFected  for  the  ancient  world  by  slavery.^ 
What  a  world  of  thought,  feeling,  hope,  and  fear,  shut  out 
from  all  large  interests  of  life,  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  possible  to  suppose  the  slaves  under  the  empire  as  active 
in  dijIFusing  literature  as  the  printing-press !  The  friend 
and  fellow-worker  of  the  cultured  thinker  of  antiquity  was 
the  specimen  of  a  class  that  had  no  rights.^  We  need  no 
harrowing  pictures  to  make  us  believe  in  the  forlorn  condi- 
tion of  a  people  legally  defenceless ;  such  a  condition  is 
painted  for  us  by  the  tone  of  allusion  to  cruelties  in  men 
who  were  otherwise  eminently  humane. 
as  seen  by  It  is  not  a  lesson  that  we  derive  first  from  Rome.     The 

Romans,  extracts  from  Greek  authors  given  in  the  last  chapter  exhibit 
the  consistent  unfeelingness  of  the  slave  master  with  a  ful- 
ness which  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  addition.  It  does  not 
admit  of  intensifying,  for  it  is  absolute.  But  nevertheless 
the  fact  that  the  imperial  attitude  of  Rome  towards  the 
world  found  its  pattern  in  the  relation  of  a  Roman  pater- 
familias to  his  mixed  household  of  children  and  slaves  does 
bring  out  the  ruthlessness  engendered  by  slavery  with  a 
unique  force.  In  spite  of  all  the  forcible  and  lamentable 
illustrations  given  above,  ,the  best- known  illustrations  of 
the  spirit  of  ancient  slavery  are  Roman.  Two  may  find 
place  here,  the  first  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  the  influence 
of  slavery  on  the  wise  and  good ;  the  last,  of  its  legalised 
atrocities. 

1  See  a  note  in  Merivale's  Roman  Empire,  vi.  233. 

2  Tiro,  Cicero's  freedman,  is  believed  to  have  edited  his  letters. 
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Among  the  select  company  of  those  who,  through-  as  seen  by 
out  the  ages,  have  exhibited  some  approximation  to 
what  a  modern  understands  by  humanity,  we  shall  hardly 
find  a  more  distinguished  example  than  Cicero.  He  seems, 
in  almost  all  the  relations  of  life,  to  have  shown  himself 
as  no  less  considerate,  affectionate,  and  forbearing  than  a 
cultured  Englishman  formed  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  we  do  not,  so  far  as  his  own  household  is  con- 
cerned, find  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  among  the 
exceptions.  Nevertheless  it  is  from  his  best-known  oration 
that  we  may  cite  an  expression  of  all  in  slavery  that  is 
most  detestable.  After  the  second  servile  struggle  for 
freedom  in  Sicily  had  failed,  the  use  of  weapons  was  for- 
bidden to  slaves  in  Sicily ;  they  were  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  attacks  of  wild  animals  and  robbers, 
apparently,  only  by  clubs  and  stones.  Perhaps  it  was 
owing  to  this  immunity  that  a  fierce  boar  spread  havoc 
among  the  flocks,  and  the  terror  thereby  produced,  we  must 
suppose,  overcame  the  dread  of  Roman  severity.  A  brave 
Sicilian  shepherd  encountered  and  slew  the  boar,  and  secure 
in  the  consciousness  of  a  public  benefaction,  ventured,  when 
a  proclamation  was  issued  inviting  disclosure,  to  betray  his 
possession  of  a  weapon  by  producing  the  javelin  which  had 
freed  the  country  from  a  pest.  He  doubtless  expected  to 
be  rewarded  as  a  public  benefactor;  he  found  his  reward 
on  the  cross !  "  Perhaps  some  will  think  this  hard,"  says 
Cicero,!  in  words  impossible  to  transcribe  without  indigna- 
tion, "  but  for  my  part  I  had  rather  that  Domitius "  (the 
praetor)  "  should  err  on  the  side  of  harshness  than  on  that  of 
laxity."  Better  inflict  a  death  of  torture  and  ignominy  as 
requital  of  a  public  benefit,  thought  the  patriotic  Roman, 
than  entrust  a  man  who  has  been  robbed  of  his  liberty  with 
any  possible  means  of  regaining  it.  Can  we  more  eflfectively 
exhibit  the  spirit  engendered  by  slavery  than  in  thus  sum- 
marising his  words  ? 

^  In  Verrem,  v.  3. 


Tacitus, 
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and  by  The  Second  typical  case  of  Roman  barbarity  towards 

slaves,  as  it  concerned  four  hundred  victims  instead  01 
one,  will  appear  to  some  readers  even  more  telling.  In 
the  reign  of  Nero  a  distinguished  Roman,  Pedanius  Secun- 
dus,  prefect  of  the  City,  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  large 
household  of  slaves,  in  revenge,  it  appeared,  for  some 
grievous  injury,  according  to  one  account  the  withholding 
of  promised  liberty.  Under  the  ruthless  law  of  Rome 
the  slaves  who  had  taken  no  steps  to  prevent  the  murder 
of  their  master  were  held  guilty  of  it ;  and  the  whole 
"familia" — it  is  instructive  that  we  must  translate  this 
word  by  slave-gang — to  the  number  of  four  hundred 
persons,  were  condemned  to  death.  Either  the  number 
of  the  victims,  or  some  circumstance  unknown  to  us, 
roused  popular  sympathy  with  them,  and  the  sentence 
was  not  passed  in  the  Senate  without  much  opposition. 
Tacitus  records,^  with  apparent  sympathy,  the  arguments 
by  which  the  massacre  was  there  justified — at  least  he 
gives  them  at  some  length,  and  cites  nothing  on  the  other 
side.  "I  have  often  watched  in  silence  the  progress  of 
innovation.  Conscript  Fathers,"  said  the  eminent  jurist 
who  supported  the  sentence  of  death,  "  not  from  any 
doubt  of  its  evil  tendency,  but  from  the  fear  of  im- 
pairing such  influence  as  I  might  possess  before  it  was 
urgently  needed  for  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth. 
Such  an  occasion  has  arisen  to-day.  A  man  of  consular 
rank  has  fallen  victim  to  a  servile  plot.  Decree  impunity 
in  such  a  case,  allow  space  for  considerations  of  ^provoca- 
tion,  and  you  remove  every  safeguard  from  a  position  of 
vast  peril.  We,  a  handful  in  a  crowd,  are  safe  only 
while  slaves  have  an  interest  in  the  life  of  their  master, 
and  perish  with  him.  Our  ancestors,  although  their  slaves 
were  born  on  their  property  and  linked  to  them  by  kindly 
intercourse,  always  regarded  them  with  suspicion.  We 
have  to  deal   with  servants  alien  in  race   and   religion,  a 

^  Annals,  xiv.  42-45. 
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motley  rabble  who  must  be  ruled  by  terror.  Vain  is  the 
endeavour  to  combine  such  a  rule  with  strict  justice  to 
individuals.  The  interest  of  the  common  weal  must  out- 
weigh the  inevitable  injustice  inherent  in  every  exemplary 
penalty."  Against  such  arguments,  the  historian  tells  us, 
no  one  ventured  to  formulate  any  definite  reply,  but  a 
confused  murmur  attested  the  compassion  inspired  by  a 
doomed  and  for  the  most  part  innocent  multitude;  and 
outside  the  Senate  the  opposition  was  so  strong  that  the 
sentence  was  carried  out  only  with  the  aid  of  a  formidable 
military  force.  But  carried  out  it  was.  Four  hundred 
persons  of  various  races,  members  of  our  own  land  pro- 
Ibably  among  them,  died  to  atone  for  a  murder  which 
it  is  possible  they  would  have  prevented  had  they  known 
of  it,  and  the  only  voice  which  reaches  us  across  two 
millenniums  from  the  tragedy  is  one  of  triumph  in  the 
massacre.  It  is  not  the  only  voice  which  strove  to  influence 
the  issue.  When  we  read  of  the  precautions  which  had  to 
be  taken  in  order  to  insure  the  four  hundred  executions, 
we  perceive  that  there  must  have  been  many  in  the  Rome 
of  A.D.  60  who  sympathised  with  the  sufferings  of  the  slave ; 
as  even  in  the  Rome  for  which  Cicero  prepared  his  oration 
against  Verres  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  previously, 
there  must  surely  have  been  some.  But  what  is  significant 
is  that  these  are  voiceless.  The  confused  murmur  which 
Tacitus  mentions,  as  against  the  cogent  arguments  which 
he  records,  represent  respectively  the  growing  sense  of 
humanity  and  the  iron  exclusiveness  of  Rome. 

The  continuous  and  hereditary  submission  of  the  many  The  moral 
to  the  few,  however  brutal  be  the  command  thus  enforced,  submissfon^ 
is,  if  those  few  be  the  representatives  of  national  authority,  '°  Rome, 
in    its   essence,   submission   to    Law.       Here   we   have   the 
moral    legacy   of  Rome.       It   is   an    idea   fertile  in  many 
directions — how  fertile  we  can  hardly  measure,  because  we 
cannot   think   of    Europe    without   it.     Perhaps   the   con- 
trasted   history   of   those    portions    of    our    own    United 
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Kingdom  which  have  and  have  not  felt  the  yoke  of  Rome 
may  aiford  some  hint  as  to  the  seed  left  in  any  soil 
she  occupied  even  for  a  short  time  and  a  small  space. 
The  British  island  which  never  felt  the  yoke  of  Rome 
has  been  the  home  of  lawlessness,  even  though  it  was 
also  at  the  very  opening  of  its  history  the  Isle  of  Saints ; 
and  a  general  consensus  of  historic  opinion  accepts  with 
satisfaction  the  triumph  of  Roman  over  the  far  more 
attractive  form  of  Celtic  Christianity.^  The  Church  that 
tyrannised  was  the  Church  that  organised.  Where  Rome 
came  there  remained  the  seed  of  organisation.  Laws  are 
known  wherever  human  beings  are  gathered  into  groups 
possessing  any  enduring  unity,  but  Law,  as  an  abstract 
idea,  began  with  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  many  races, 
and  her  endeavour  to  recognise  and  incorporate  their 
several  laws.  Even  as  between  Roman  and  non-Roman, 
Justice  was  conceived  as  a  theoretic  possibility,  or  there 
could  never  have  been  the  prosecution  of  a  Verres;  and 
although  it  was  an  idea  never  steadily  contemplated, 
probably,  by  any  Roman  tribunal,  and  the  attempt  to 
enforce  it  must  have  roused  rather  the  sense  of  injustice 
than  of  justice,  it  yet  remained  as  an  aspiration  and  a 
dawning  ideal.  The  sense  of  injustice  is  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  sense  of  justice ;  or  rather  it  is  this 
last  in  a  particular  atmosphei-e.  It  formed  no  part,  probably, 
of  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  Assyria  or  even  Persia ;  it  could 
not  begin  to  exist  till  men  had  some  general  conception  of  a 
universal  law.  We  can  hardly  overrate  the  importance  of 
an  absolute  beginning.  The  idea  of  the  Reign  of  Law  has 
passed  into  every  department  of  life,  and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  us  to  return  to  the  mental  phase  for  which  it  was 
a  novelty.  Let  us  so  far  make  the  endeavour  as  to  turn 
back  to  the  point  where  that  stream  of  properly  scientific 
thought  first  takes  its  rise,  and  recognise  it,  as  a  translation 
into  an  intellectual  idiom,  of  the  spirit  of  Roman  Law. 
1  At  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  a.d.  664. 
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There  never  was  a  nation,  probably,  which  cared  less  Roman  law 
than  the  Romans  for  Physical  Science.  Nevertheless,  it  is  mankind  in 
in  the  only  great  poem  written  by  a  Roman  that  we  see  this  *^  ^P'"'  °f 
conception  steadily  grasped  for  the  first  time.  The  poem 
on  Nature  by  Lucretius  is  no  doubt  unscientific  in  the 
sense  of  showing  a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  right 
method  of  science;  it  assumes,  in  common  with  the  whole 
of  antiquity,  that  reason  is  to  supply,  as  well  as  to  sift 
and  arrange,  the  data  of  physical  theory;  while  its  indif- 
ference to  detail  vividly  illustrates  -the  result  of  this  error. 
But  to  embody  the  idea  of  an  invariable  sequence  in 
popular  expression  was,  in  the  last  century  before  Christ, 
to  inaugurate  a  new  and  pregnant  intellectual  conception, 
in  comparison  with  which  all  such  mistakes  are  insignificant. 
To-day  the  idea  is  obvious.  It  is  just  that  part  of  physical 
science  which  is  accessible  to  thought  apart  from  observation, 
which  is  to  nature  what  wise  trust  is  to  character.  Never- 
theless there  were  keen  and  profound  intellects  in  antiquity 
to  which  it  was  not  clear,  and  though  it  must  have  hovered 
before  every  such  mind  when  it  turned  towards  the  outward 
world,  yet  we  may  say  that  it  was  original  in  Lucretius,  in 
the  sense  that  to  hail  an  idea  with  joyous  welcome  is  to 
give  it  new  life.  He  turned  from  "  the  loud  stunning  tide 
of  human  care  and  crime"  to  that  realm  of  Nature  where 
he  could  hear  the  melodies  "  of  the  everlasting  chime." 
In  what  a  different  spirit  from  Keble's !  And  yet  in  one 
not  less  real ;  not,  we  may  say  in  some  sense,  less  religious. 
While  no  investigator  of  Nature  ever  consulted  his  work 
as  an  authority  for  any  natural  fact  or  law,  yet  all  may 
turn  to  it  for  the  statement  of  principles  and  the  ex- 
pression of  feelings  which  give  to  Science  both  its  light 
and  its  glow  ;  there  in  germ  is  the  principle  of  transmuted 
force,  and  there  too  in  its  fulness  is  the  "  cosmic  emotion  " 
of  our  latest  thought.  Of  all  who  have  found  a  religion 
in  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  none  ever  was  a  more 
fervent   and    devout  worshipper   than   the   poet  of  whom 
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Lucretius 
sees  Law 
as  the 
negation 
of  Will. 


we     can     hardly    say    that    he    knew    a    single     one     of 
its  laws. 

Lucretius  did  not  consciously  recognise  what  we  could 
call  law  in  nature;    what  he   did  recognise  there  was,   if 
we  look  at  it  from   our  point  of  view,  a  mere  privation 
of  law.     But  to  him   Chance  was  (almost  the  contrary  of 
what  it  is  to  us)  the  negation  of  the  arbitrary  element ;  of 
what  we  should  remember  rather  as  Wilfulness  than  Will ; 
it  was  that  general   tendency  of  things  which   makes  for 
order,  if  only  it  be  not  interfered  with  by  the  irregular 
impulse  of  human  passions.     Chance  did,  in  fact,  present 
itself  to  this  early  phase  of  thought  as  a  sort  of  abstract 
representation  of  Law.      Just  as  fortune  had  brought  out 
of  the  atomic  life   of   separate   cities   the   vast   structure 
of  the  Roman  dominion,  so   Chance  had  from   the  region 
of  atoms  evolved  the  stately  fabric  of  the  Universe  and 
the  elaborate  life  of  Civil  Society.     The  process  of  evolu- 
tion between  this  beginning  and  the  Roman  Empire  was 
imperilled   only   by   the    desultory   impulses    of  individual 
desire  and  aversion ;  and  Lucretius  lived  in  the  days  when 
this  individual  agency   was  assuming   large  and  turbulent 
proportions,  when  the    passions  of  a  Marius  and  a  Sulla 
seemed  to  threaten   the  very  existence    of  the   one    State 
of  the  world.     His  early  life  was  passed  amid  the  terrors 
of  sedition  and  the  horrors  of  civil   bloodshed ;    he   must 
have   shuddered  at  the  days   of  slaughter  which   followed 
the   return  of  Marius;  the  months  of  assassination  which 
followed   the   return    of    Sulla;    while    the    conspiracy    of 
Catiline   renewed    these   memories    in   his    manhood;    and 
his    life    was    ended    (tradition    says    by    his    own    hand) 
amid  the  turmoil  which   associated   itself  with   the    name 
of  Clodius   and   the   coming   civil   war.      He  lived    when 
the  dread  of  individuality,   which  animated   so  much   of 
ancient   life,   was  justified   by  terrible   hatred,   deadly   re- 
venge, reckless  ambition;   when  it  would   seem   as  if  the 
first  necessity  of  a  State  was  to  get  rid  of  its  great  men. 
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To  him  Will  was  the  destructive,  not  the  constructive, 
agency.  He  saw  in  Nature  an  escape  from  its  dominion, 
and  when  he  eagerly  explained  away  all  purpose  in  the 
Universe  he  was,  in  intention,  making  room  for  that 
orderly  impulse  of  law  so  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind  that, 
like  the  atmosphere,  it  rushed  in  to  fill  every  vacancy,  and 
seemed  present  wherever  the  agency  of  man  was  with- 
drawn. The  object  of  his  poem  is  well  marked  in  a  few 
lines,^  where  he  describes  the  effect  of  watching  a  review 
from  a  distance,  and  after  painting  the  tumult,  the  glitter, 
and  the  movement  of  the  mighty  legions,  ends  with  the 
touch  of  quiet — 

"  Yet  sees  the  traveller  from  the  mountain's  height, 
The  hurrying  crowds  as  some  still  speck  of  light." 

It  was  his  object  to  contemplate  the  hurrying  crowds  of 
life  from  that  remote  height  where  their  distracted  move- 
ment was  reduced  to  rest  and  their  vehement  tumult  was 
still. 

Hence  the  tone  of  delight  in  which  the  poet  set  forth  He  empha- 

S1S6S  the 

a  scheme  of  life  which,  though  it  would  be  wise  to  recognise  classical 
if  it  were  certain,  could  never,  we  should  have  thought,  be  pgrson-*^ 
an  object  of  any  higher  feeling  than  despairing  resignation,  aiity. 
No  divine  hope  could  be  too  great  for  the  burst  of  apoca- 
lyptic joy  with  which  Lucretius  brings  this  scheme  forward. 
The  new  Jerusalem    descending  out  of  Heaven  is   hardly 
hymned  with   more   mystic   rapture.      Its   power   and    its 
weakness    are    strikingly   illustrated    by   its    effect    on    an 
illustrious   reader   of  modern   times.      It   was    a   favourite 
study  with  Frederick  the  Great,  and  was  recommended  by 
him  to  a  bereaved  friend  as  a  manual  of  consolation.     The 
great  general  was  probably  far  nearer  the  intellectual  position 
of  the  Roman  poet  than  is  any  reader  of  our  day ;  he  too 
had  been  delivered  from  an  oppressive  bondage  associated 
with  a  religion  powerless  to  elevate  and  purify,  potent  only 

1  Lucretius,  De  Berum  Naturd,  ii.  323  seg^. 
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to  narrow  and  harden  the  soul.  He  must  have  come  much 
nearer  to  the  rapture  of  escape,  as  from  a  galling  prison, 
expressed  in  this  Pagan  psalm,  than  almost  any  Christian 
who  has  ever  read  the  poem.  And  yet  even  he  found  it 
potent  only  for  the  ills  of  his  neighbour ;  it  broke  down  as 
a  remedy  for  his  own.i  The  pagan  king,  the  friend  of 
Voltaire,  was  too  Christian  for  the  consolations  of  Lucretius. 
He  felt  as  a  pagan  of  our  day — 

"  Je  souffre,  il  est  trop  tard;  le  monde  s'est  fait  vieux. 
Une  immense  esperance  a  traversde  la  terre 
Malgr6  nous  vers  le  ciel  il  faut  tourner  les  yeux."  ^ 

Or  at  all  events,  it  was  no  gospel  to  him  in  the  hour  of 
defeat,  to  be  told  that  there  was  no  future  beyond  the 
grave  which  could  meet  glances  either  of  hope  or  of  dread. 
The  immense  hope  of  the  world  has  passed  into  the  soul 
of  modern  life,  if  not  as  a  belief,  then  as  an  irremovable 
contrast  to  every  other  belief;  it  has  fixed  the  cravings 
of  the  heart  even  when  it  has  not  touched  a  single  con- 
viction of  the  mind.  The  infinite  future  it  has  opened 
has  remained  as  a  yearning  when  it  has  vanished  as  an 
expectation ;  and  the  hope  of  Heaven,  that  has  thrilled  many 
a  heart  cold  beneath  the  sod,  survives  in  other  forms  in 
those  who  scoff  at  it  as  folly,  or  argue  against  it  as  delusion. 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  men  who 
had  neither  the  hope  itself  nor  any  of  the  visions  and  regrets 
into  which  it  is  transformed — men  to  whom  the  world  of 
the  citizen,  with  its  finite  possibilities,  filled  the  horizon 
of  interest,  and  became  the  nurse  of  all  desire.  The  aim 
of  Lucretius  was  to  banish  that  idea  of  Divine  agency 
which  he  conceived  rather  as  a  scheme  of  interference  than 
of  government.     We  must,  if  we  would   understand   him, 

1  "C'est  un  palliatif  pour, les  maladies  de  I'ame,"  he  wrote  to 
D'Alembert  on  the  death  of  Mile,  de  Lespinasse.  "  Je  n'y  ai  trouvd  que  la 
necessity  du  mal  et  I'inutilit^  du  remade,"  he  answered  D'Argens,  under 
the  discouragement  of  defeat  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

^  Alfred  de  Musset. 
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and  the  principles  to  which  he  has  given  a  voice  for  all 
time,  enter  on  the  position  of  an  ardent  Republican, 
deprecating  all  concessions  which  might  pave  the  way 
for  a  possible  Caesar.  The  idea  of  Law  seems  cold 
to  an  inhabitant  of  Western  Europe  because  he  sees  it 
against  that  background  of  Love  which  even  our  poor  and 
inadequate  Christianity  has  evoked  at  least  as  a  claim. 
Set  it  against  its  historic  background,  that  of  tyranny,  and 
we  shall  understand  the  passionate  welcome  given  to  any 
scheme  of  sequence  which  excluded  the  agency  of  anything 
like  human  Will. 

We  make  our  way  up  the  mountain  of  truth,  as  up  Systole  and 
every  other  mountain,  by  a  perpetual  zigzag.  The  world  scientific 
has  turned  alternately  to  the  organic  and  the  mechanical  view  '''^g'l'- 
of  Nature,  alternatives  perhaps  brought  home  more  clearly 
to  the  imagination  when  contrasted  as  personal  and  imper- 
sonal. We  see  them  most  sharply  contrasted  in  the  great 
scientific  battle  of  our  yesterday.  Those  of  us  who  have 
lived  more  than  half  a  century  in  this  world  were  taught 
in  their  childhood  that  the  reason  why  a  horse  and  an 
ass,  for  instance,  were  like  each  other,  was  the  will  of  the 
Creator.  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  scientific  theory ;  it 
was  rather  accepted  by  scientific  men  as  the  boundary  of 
science ;  but  it  was  so  accepted  within  living  memory.  Then 
came  the  doctrine  familiar  under  the  name  of  Natural 
Selection,  and  young  people  were  taught  that  the  reason 
why  a  horse  and  an  ass  were  alike  was  their  descent 
from  a  common  ancestor ;  the  reason  why  they  were 
different,  the  fact  that  small  hereditary  variations  had 
proved  useful  in  the  struggle  for  life.  Now  this  latest 
triumph  of  science  marks  its  swing  towards  the  impersonal 
view  of  Nature.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  action  of 
human  wisdom  than  the  production  of  these  small  varia- 
tions, useless  for  the  most  part,  and  the  wasteful  destruction 
of  the  greater  part  of  what  is  produced,  Lucretius,  we  find, 
here  speaks  the  language  of  modern  science.     Accident,  he 
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says,  originated  all  kinds  of  varieties  of  structure  (that  he 
made  them  great  instead  of  small  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  argument),  and  those  only  were  preserved  which  were 
fitted  to  the  condition  of  things  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves. The  exposition  must  be  discerned  as  an  unquestion- 
able anticipation  of  the  great  scientific  theory  of  our  day,^ 
whenever  any  one  can  look  at  it  without  prejudice.  But 
now  go  back  two  centuries  nearer  to  Lucretius,  to  the 
widest  generalisation,  perhaps,  that  science  has  ever  achieved 
— the  discovery  of  Gravitation.  This  was  a  swing  to  the 
other  side,  a  turn  in  the  zigzag  that  brings  the  traveller 
very  near  the  idea  of  personal  action.  We  can  hardly 
enunciate  the  law  without  using  words  that  belong  to  the 
personal  world.  "  The  most  perfect  vacuum,"  says  a  modern 
writer,^  "  may  be  truly  said  to  be  full  of  this  influence," 
which,  though  so  subtle,  so  impalpable,  that  it  needs  the 
utmost  efforts  of  genius  to  demonstrate  its  existence  and  its 
laws,  "is  yet  a  necessary  concomitant  of  matter,"  Now 
here,  surely,  we  are  on  the  borders  of  the  spiritual  world. 
And  it  is  evident  that  this  resemblance  to  personal  agency 
impelled  Lucretius  to  scorn  that  dim  vision  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  which  was  present  to  his  contemporaries;  it  is 
ridiculed  by  him  as  an  absurd  fiction,  ascribing  the  "  love 
of  a  centre  "  ^  to  entities  of  which  the  chief  thing  he  wanted 
to  say  was,  that  they  felt  no  love.  His  passionate  desire 
to  expunge  from  Nature  all  resemblance  to  human  agency, 
would  have  made  our  modern  science  appear  to  him  almost 
as  full  of  impersonations  as  ancient  mythology.  We  are 
startled  to  find  the  anticipator  of  the  origin  of  species  by 
natural  selection  rejecting  the  theory  of  the  four  elements ; 

1  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Naturd,  v.  837,  877.  I  once  showed  the  passage 
to  Mr.  Darwin,  but  the  dialect  was  too  unscientific  for  him,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  recognised  it  as  the  anticipation  of  his  own  views. 

2  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Review,  Dec.  1886. 

'  "  Haud  igitur  possunt  tali  ratione  teneri 
Res  in  concilio  medii  ouppedine  viotae." 

— De  Rerum  Naturd,  i.  1081, 2. 
See  the  whole  argument  against  gravitation  from  1052. 
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a  theory  which,  already  preached  by  one  whom  he  calls 
"the  holiest  of  men,"^  lasted  till  it  was  absorbed  into  the 
chemistry  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  laid  the  basis  of 
the  idea  of  chemical  action.  It  is  set  aside  in  favour  of 
the  most  childish,  the  most  meagre  scheme  of  the  age, 
simply  because  it  was  the  most  inhuman.  The  perpetual 
rain  of  atoms  rushing  downwards  through  the  void  space 
was  surely  the  most  reduced  apparatus  a  philosopher  could 
concede  to  his  scheme  of  the  Universe.  But  it  was  this 
rigid  parsimony  which  was  the  attraction  of  his  scheme  to 
a  mind  seeking  above  all  things  the  impersonal.  He  would 
have  found  no  repose  in  a  world  composed  of  our  molecules, 
with  their  attractions  and  repulsions;  ridiculous  figments, 
as  it  would  have  seemed  to  him,  of  love  and  hatred.  His 
atoms  were  as  unlike  as  possible  to  persons,  and  that  was 
all  he  asked  of  them.  This  meagre  simplicity  was  exactly 
what  his  spirit  craved.  It  was  the  ideal  of  the  one  State 
of  the  world.  All  special  tendency  found  its  analogue  in 
that  individual  feeling  which  Rome  set  itself  to  crush,  and 
which,  when  it  did  not  crush,  it  feared.  Sulla  and  Marius 
embodied  the  individual  agency  on  its  darker  side,  while 
the  dagger  of  Brutus  was,  as  it  were,  already  sharpening 
to  express  the  defiance  of  Rome  to  their  noblest  successor. 
Rome  enforced  a  barren  uniformity,  and  this  was  the  idea 
carried  out  by  the  Roman  poet. 

The  poem  of  Lucretius  is  an  expression,  in  a  protestant  The  com- 
form,  of  that  idea  of  a  Holy  Order  which  we  have  seen  Luo-etlus. 
at  its  highest  pitch  in  the  speculations  of  Indian  theo- 
sophy.  He  often  reminds  his  readers  of  these  specula- 
tions ;  we  find  the  same  yearning  for  a  deliverance  from  all 
the  restlessness  of  life  in  a  surrender  to  Nature.  Lucretius 
did  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  gods;  he  rather  saw  in 
them  the  models  for  man.  They  live  apart  from  all  desire 
and  fear,  in  a  profound  repose.  Man  too  might  reach  their 
repose  if  he  would  enter  into  their  vision  of  reality,  if  he 
1  i.e.  Empedooles.     Ibid.  i.  712-733. 
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would  cease  from  those  impulses  of  ambition,  avarice,  and 
revenge,  which  are  the  invaders  of  human  life,  not  its 
legitimate  rulers ;  if  he  would  recognise  the  realm  of  law, 
which  is  to  him  a  prison  when  he  endeavours  to  escape  from 
it,  but  when  he  accepts  its  restraints,  the  most  blessed  home. 
The  Indian  ideal  of  Resignation  pervades  the  whole  poem ; 
Nature  stretches  her  compassionate  arms  towards  the  feverish 
sons  of  man,  and  woos  them  to  repose  on  that  calm  bosom 
that  knows  not  love  or  hate.  But  we  have  passed  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  and  man  needs  Resignation  not  to  live 
but  to  die.  Life  is  finite;  man  has  to  accept  its  limits. 
The  race  that  has  left  its  memorials  in  the  long  straight 
roads  that  led  to  the  city,  the  aqueducts  that  brought  it 
water,  the  triumphal  arch  that  spoke  its  glories,  while  the 
temples  of  its  gods  are  mere  copies,  had  no  hope  of  a  here- 
after. That  was  associated  with  terror  and  dread.  The 
Roman  poet  rebukes  the  desire  of  life  beyond  the  grave,  as 
the  Indian  would  have  rebuked  it  if  it  had  come  before  him 
as  a  practical  danger.  To  the  Roman  it  was  not  only  that 
arrogance  of  individualism  which  to  both  races  was  equally 
abhorrent,  but  a  yearning  after  the  Infinite,  which,  while  it 
was  the  very  breath  of  life  to  the  Indian,  was  the  seed  of 
all  disorder  to  the  definite  positive  spirit  of  the  prosaic 
Roman  race.  The  ideal  of  the  Roman  poet  is  the  in- 
difference of  Natural  Law  to  human  desire — an  ideal,  as  it 
were,  set  to  music  by  the  joy  of  escape  from  the  belief  in 
vindictive  powers.  We  find  on  his  page  a  few  pages  of 
exquisite  pathos — passages  which  foreshadow  the  tender 
human  sympathies  of  Gray ;  the  pure,  delicate,  natural  sym- 
pathies of  Wordsworth.  Nothing  in  poetry  is  more  full  of 
a  subdued,  hidden  pity  than  the  lines  in  which  Lucretius 
describes  the  wanderings  of  the  cow  whose  calf  has  fallen  at 
the  altar  of  superstition ;  ^  nor  could  we  easily  produce  from 
the  poetry  of  any  race  or  age  the  expression  of  a  deeper 
sense  of  human  love  and  the  pathos  of  its  frail  tenure  than 

^  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Naturd,  ii.  352-366. 
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that  which  the  English  reader  knows  in  the  beautiful,  but 
still  inferior  imitation  by  Gray — 

"  For  thee  no  more  the  cheerful  hearth  shall  burn 
And  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care, 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
And  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share." ' 

But  at  the  same  time  these  passages  cannot  be  called 
characteristic  of  Lucretius ;  or  at  least  they  are  charac- 
teristic only  as  the  rare  gleams  when  a  finer  self  seems 
to  break  through  the  habitual  self.  They  are  not  the 
utterance  of  his  continuous  thought.  His  habitual  theme 
is  the  dominance  of  Law,  and  this  interpolation  of  pity 
almost  interrupts  it;  it  is  a  modulation  into  a  key  which 
must  be  quitted  before  the  original  theme  can  be  taken  up. 

When  we  turn  to  Virgil  we  find  that  the  interpolation  The  com- 
has  become  the  theme.  The  feeling  that  touched  the  earlier  ^^rgi?"  °^ 
poem  with  streaks  of  tender  irrelevance  expands  to  colour 
the  whole.  Virgil  sings  the  growth  of  Rome,  as  Lucretius 
the  formation  of  the  Universe ;  there  is  a  kindred  nature 
in  the  theme,  but  the  note  of  triumphant  dominion  in  the 
Roman  has  dropped  into  a  note  of  sad  submission  in  the 
Mantuan.  Virgil,  belonging  by  blood,  and  bound  by  sym- 
pathy to  the  conquered  Italian  race,  while  culture  and  friend- 
ship attached  him  to  the  court  of  Augustus,  was  fitted  to 
express  both  a  true  loyalty  for  a  ruler  of  Rome,  and  a 
deep  sympathy  for  its  subjects.  All  the  interest  of  Roman 
history  'lies  in  its  victims ;  and  Virgil  has  given  a  voice 
to  the  rest.  He,  the  dispossessed  Italian,  with  the  long- 
ing for  his  Mantuan  home  always  in  his  heart,  and  yet 
with  a  deep  acquiescence  in  that  Imperial  rule  which 
implies  a  world  of  such  mournful  exiles,  was  marked  out 
alike  by  Fate  and  Nature  as  the  poet  of  Resignation.     This 

1  Compare  Lucretius,  iii.  894-896 — 

' '  Jam  jam  non  domus  accipiet  te  Ista  neque  uxor 
Optima,  nee  duloes  oocurrent  oscula  nati 
Prseripere,  et  tacita  pectus  dulcedine  tangent." 
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is  the  clue  to  his  mystic  charm ;  this  explains  his  strange 
legendary  position  as  the  herald  of  a  faith  of  which  he  never 
heard,  and  in  which  he  would  probably  have  taken  a  merely 
literary  interest  if  he  had  heard  of  it.    The  ideal  of  obedience, 
of  receptivity,  is  the  seed  of  all  that  has  made  him  immortal. 
In  his  resolute   avoidance  of  originality   he   stands   alone 
among  the  great  poets  of  the  world.     No  other  name  known 
to  succeeding  generations  belongs  to  an  avowed,  unvarying 
imitator;  it  is  as  if  Goethe  had  piqued  himself  on  having 
produced  perfect   German  adaptations  from  Corneille  and 
Racine.     The  literature  of  Greece  filled  the  whole  horizon 
of  the  intellectual  world  for  the  conquerors  of  Greece;  to 
adapt,  to  embody,  to  imitate  was,  they  thought,  the  only 
possible  intellectual  aim  for  themselves.     The  Roman  took 
towards  Greek  literature  the  attitude  which  English  faith 
has  taken  towards  that  of  Judsea;  originality  would  have 
been  regarded  as  equally  an  error  in  both  cases.     The  very 
word  by  which  the  Church  has  designated  false  doctrine 
expresses  the  Roman  dread  of  originality.     A  heresy  is  a 
"  choice,"  it  is  an  intrusion  of  the  element  of  self  into  the 
action  which  should  be  one  of  simple  reception.     The  spirit 
of  orthodoxy  looks  with   a  certain    dread    on    originality. 
Ultimately,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  found  that  the  ages  of 
orthodoxy  have  been  those  deficient  in  originality ;  but,  for 
good  and  for  ill  alike,  the  fact  is  that  wherever  orthodoxy 
exists,  all  thought  stamped  with  individual  impulse  attracts 
suspicion.     And  the  fact  that  Roman  literature  found  its 
orthodox   model  in    Greek  thought   explains   what   might 
almost  be  called  the  servile  element  in  Virgil.     His  intellec- 
tual submission  to  Greece  illustrates  the  spirit  that  brought 
a  world  into  subjection  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
Virgil  and  We  see  in  Lucretius  the  rapture  with  which  the  idea  of 

vrorth^'  ^^^ — ^^^  influence  that  moulds  and  penetrates  all  Roman 
thought — is  hailed  when  contrasted  with  images  of  disorderly 
impulse  and  caprice ;  we  discern  the  spirit  of  science  in  that 
first  energy  of  distinctness  and  of  narrow  limitation  which 
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is  given  by  protest  against  the  spirit  of  superstition.  In 
Virgil  this  reverence  for  order  is  even  deeper,  but  it  is  less 
logical.  It  is  deeper,  for  it  demands  that  continuity  with 
the  past  which  surely  is  a  test  of  true  order.  It  accepts  his- 
tory as  a  witness  for  man's  nature  no  less  trustworthy  than 
science;  it  cherishes  the  fragment  of  truth  hidden  in  the 
legendary  lore  of  the  past,  and  never  rejects  any  fiction  that 
may  prove  a  husk  of  the  smallest  fact  or  a  vehicle  of  the 
vaguest  truth.  But  at  the  same  time  it  welcomes  with  an 
eager  homage  the  great  idea  of  Natural  Law.  There  is  no 
care  for  an  exact  harmony  between  traditional  belief  and  the 
Order  of  Nature,  only  a  fearless  reverence  for  both,  and  a 
dim  feeling  of  some  underlying  reality  deeper  than  either. 
A  vague  Pantheism  harmonises  the  world  of  mythology  and 
the  world  of  science,  and  enables  the  poet  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  Lucretius,  and  yet  to  remain  a  constant  and 
reverent  visitor  in  the  domain  that  Lucretius  hated.  The 
poet  who  best  interprets  him  to  the  English  reader  is 
Wordsworth.  Nature  awakens  in  the  Italian  as  in  the 
English  poet  the  solemn  delight  of  confronting 

"  A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things." ' 

In  these  noble  lines  we  have  no  more  than  a  full  and  fluent 
expi'ession  of  a  feeling  that  meets  us  more  than  once  in  brief 
and  broken  hints  from  the  earlier  poet.  The  intervening 
two  thousand  years,  the  birth  and  death  of  nations,  the 
development  ■  of  a   new   faith — all  these  have   affected   the 

1  Wordsworth,  Tintern  Abbey.     These  lines  are  almost  a  translation 
of  the  address  of  Anchises  to  ^neas  {^n.  vi.  724  seq.). 


modern 
science. 
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meaning   of    many   words,    but    they   leave    these    almost 
unchanged. 
Virgil  and  On  the  one  hand,  this  feeling  melts  into  sympathy  with 

the  old  mythology ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  passes  into  admi- 
ration for  the  orderly  sequences  of  Nature ;  so  that  the  two 
feelings  which,  to  the  view  of  Lucretius,  as  to  that  of  so 
many  a  religious  thinker  of  our  day,  seem  hopelessly  opposed, 
were  harmonised  by  his  vague  Pantheism — harmonised  more 
fully  than  is  possible  to  any  one  who  looks  back  from  our 
present  position,  and  watching  the  conflict  of  Religion  and 
Science  through  so  many  centuries,  sees  the  argument  of 
each  side  tested  by  the  keen  acid  of  hostile  criticism.  Thus 
Virgil  has  far  more  sympathy  with  the  scientific  spirit  than 
Wordsworth ;  there  is  in  him  no  touch  of  scorn  such  as  that 
uttered  in  Wordsworth's  Poefs  Epitaph — 

"  Physician  art  thou  ?  one,  all  eyes, 
Philosopher  !  a  fingering  slave, 
One  that  would  peep  and  botanise 
Upon  his  mother's  grave  ?  " 

To  Virgil  there  would  be  nothing  jarring  in  the  juxtaposition 
of  any  possible  interest  in  Nature,  and  any  possible  human 
sorrow ;  the  harmony  of  Natural  Law  was  to  him  the  fitting 
theme  of  the  bard.  The  lay  which  excites  enthusiastic 
admiration  from  the  storm-tossed  Trojans  at  the  court  of 
Dido  tells  of  no  heroic  achievement,  no  legend  of  Divine 
agency,  but  of 

"  The  various  labours  of  the  wandering  moon, 
And  whence  proceed  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  ; 
The  original  of  men  and  beasts,  and  whence 
The  rains  arise,  and  fires  their  warmth  dispense, 
And  fixed  and  erring  stars  dispose  their  influence ; 
What  shakes  the  solid  earth,  what  cause  delays 
The  summer  nights  and  shortens  winter  days."  ^ 

The  feeling  which  here  binds  the  poet  to  Lucretius  separates 
him  from  Wordsworth ;  it  is  as  unlike  any  modern  poet  to 

^  ^neid,  i.  742,  Dryden's  translation. 
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find  in  Natural  Science  the  material  of  poetry  as  it  is  unlike 
Homer.  The  choice  of  such  a  subject  marks  the  dawn  of 
scientific  thought  and  the  twilight  of  classical  poetry.  But 
Virgil's  yearnings  after  science,  his  deep  reverence  for  the 
natural  laws  that  seemed  to  his  forerunner  a  welcome  sub- 
stitute for  the  presence  of  anything  Divine,  did  not  in  his 
mind  conflict  with  a  strong  love  of  the  legendary  past  and  a 
devout  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  that  animated  Nature. 
He  stood  at  that  point  in  History  in  which  the  idea  of  a 
universal  dominion  gathered  up  into  itself  the  philosophy, 
mythology,  and  science  of  the  world.  The  idea  of  Law  in 
Nature,  which  to  his  forerunner  was  mainly  a  negation  of 
personal  will  in  Nature,  was  to  him  no  more  than  the  real 
presence  of  a  spirit  of  order,  penetrating  the  whole  of  Nature, 
and  infusing  its  own  impulse  into  all  life.  It  is  the  spirit 
which  sets  everything  in  its  place,  and  brings  the  "  perpetual 
edict  "1  of  a  Catholic  rule  to  regulate  the  varied  sphere  of 
human  achievement.  This,  we  may  say,  is  the  ideal  of  the 
Universal  Empire,  as  it  passed  into  the  ideal  of  the  Universal 
Church ;  and  so  far  as  the  Roman  Empire  became  universal, 
it  was  because,  to  some  extent,  it  did  embody  this  principle, 
upholding  Law  against  individual  tyranny.  This  at  least 
was  the  aspect  under  which  such  spirits  as  those  of  Virgil 
were  able  to  submit  themselves  to  its  dominion.  The  cen- 
tral influence  which  makes  Nature  one — that  idea,  which  has 
dawned  on  our  world  as  the  correlation  of  forces,  of  an  energy 
underlying  all  phenomena,  identical  under  various  forms — 
this  idea,  translated  into  the  political  world,  finds  its  best 
symbol  in  such  an  empire  as  that  of  Rome,  as  it  represented 
itself  to  its  best  men.  And  the  mind  of  the  great  Italian 
poet  reflects  this  ideal  both  in  the  natural  and  the  human 
world.  Nature  is  a  stern  ruler,  relaxing  no  severity  of  claim 
in  pity  to  human  weakness ;  man  must  serve  her  by  arduous, 

1  The  "  edictiiin  perpetuum "  was  the  rule  promulgated  by  a  Eomau 
magistrate  at  his  entrance  upon  his  year  of  oiSce,  declaring  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  his  decisions  were  to  be  guided,  and  by  embodying  that 
of  his  predecessor,  gradually  developing  into  a  regular  system  of  equity. 
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unvarying  toil,  carrying  on  a  continual  warfare  against 
some  seemingly  hostile  power.  But  this  arduous  struggle 
is,  in  truth,  the  task  appointed  by  a  beneficent  ruler,  and 
in  this  apparent  strife  man  is  truly  engaged  with  a  "  most 
just"  being,  who  requites  all  trust  with  rich  repayment,^ 
The  steadiness,  the  law-abiding  spirit  of  Nature,  haunts 
Virgil's  mind  with  an  image  of  repose  deeper  than  the 
sense  of  arduous  toil  which  also  belongs  to  it.  The  two 
are  sometimes  illogically  combined,  but  they  have  an  actual 
harmony.  Virgil  is  in  this  the  true  exponent  of  his  nation. 
To  the  Latin  language  belongs  the  word  by  which  we  ex- 
press fortitude  in  toil ;  where  the  virtue  seems  indicated  in 
Greek  phrase  the  eulogium  is  almost  an  apology.  The  race 
which  first  awakens  to  the  majesty  of  law  also  first  sets 
forth  the  dignity  of  labour ;  the  two  ideas  are  correlative ; 
in  the  verse  of  Virgil  we  find  both  set  to  music. 
Virgil,  the  The  Same  combination  of  submission  to  a  severe  law- 

ETOlution!  gi^^'^  ^^^  loyalty  to  a  steadfast  law  is  found  in  his  philo- 
sophy of  life.  The  power  that  decides  on  the  destiny  of 
nations  is  also  stern  and  ruthless ;  often  it  seems '  cruel. 
Virtue  and  piety  win  no  obvious  reward ;  the  sympathy  of 
the  poet  takes  one  course,  and  the  decision  of  Providence 
another.  There  is  no  writer  who,  more  than  Virgil,  enlarges 
on  the  text,  "  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way."  Trust  in  a 
lying  Greek  brings  on  the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  no  God  inter- 
poses to  avenge  the  treachery  which  has  requited  compas- 
sionate aid  with  ruin.  The  hospitality  of  Latinus  involves 
his  country  in  the  miseries  of  war.  Dido  suffers  for  taking 
pity  on  ^neas,  as  Priam,  for  taking  pity  on  Sinon,  her 
pangs  prefigure  and  embody  the  pangs  of  Carthage;  the 
Queen  perishes,  as  her  city  is  to  perish ;  and  the  very  words 
in  which  the  Trojans,  entreating  her  shelter,  deprecate  the 
idea  of  hostile  intentions  towards  her  people,  seem  to  reflect 
upon  the  barbarous  policy  to  be  carried  out  in  the  third 

1  Virgil,  Qeorgies,  ii.  459. 
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Punic  war.i  The  fall  of  Troy,  narrated  by  a  survivor  of 
the  royal  family,  flings  its  lurid  light  on  the  long  train  of 
victims  to  the  great  Power  whose  rise  is  yet  announced  with 
religious  reverence,  as,  in  a  special  sense,  the  agent  of  the 
Divine  Will.  Dido  and  Turnus,  the  Carthaginian  Queen 
and  the  Italian  Prince,  gather  up  the  claims  of  all  the  vast 
world  that  was  to  be  crushed  by  Rome,  and  embody  all  that 
sympathy  with  the  vanquished  and  unhappy  which  we  feel 
on  every  page.  The  dominion  towards  which  the  whole 
action  of  the  story  moves  on  was  one  of  crushing  severity, 
and  this  thought  seems  never  out  of  the  mind  of  the  poet, 
who  treats  it  as  an  ordinance  of  Heaven.  Nevertheless  he 
contemplates  the  stately  structure  with  awe  that  is  not  ser- 
vile ;  he  feels  it  to  belong  to  that  order  of  colossal  events 
which  must  be  explained  by  Divine  purpose,  and  from  that 
point  of  view  submission  takes  the  aspect  of  a  religious  duty. 
The  craving  of  his  soul  is  for  repose.  His  storm-tossed 
spirit  poured  its  yearnings  into  the  wail  of  his  wandering 
hero,  and  he  uttered  as  aspirations  for  the  unbuilt  Rome 
that  desire  for  the  stable  Empire  which  he  imagined  and 
desired  with  passionate  need  as  the  very  presentation  and 
embodiment  of  the  City  of  God. 

When,  therefore,  Virgil  hails  the  foundation  of  the  Virgil  and 
Empire  with  a  record  of  the  legendary  past  full  of  mere  Empire, 
fiction,  and  yet  containing  a  prophecy  of  its  eternity,  we 
must  not  look  upon  him  as  a  courtly  sycophant  inaugurating 
the  new  art  of  flattery  by  a  prostitution  of  genius.  Belong- 
ing by  blood  and  bound  by  sympathy  to  the  conquered 
Italian  race,  while  culture  and  friendship  attached  him  to 
the  court  of  Augustus,  he  was  fitted  to  express  both  a  true 
loyalty  for  a  ruler  of  Rome,  and  a  deep  sympathy  for  its 
subjects  and  victims.  The  two  feelings  seem  inharmonious, 
and  in  this  twentieth  century  after  Christ  perhaps  they  are 

1  "  Non  nos  aut  ferro  Libycos  populare  Penates 
Venimus,  aut  raptas  ad  littora  vertere  praedas." 

—jEn.  i.  531,  532. 
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so.  We  look  back  upon  a  long  course  of  struggle  between 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  and  discern  that  no  earthly  power 
is  the  rightful  claimant  of  uncritical  submission  from  mature 
human  beings.  We  see  that  the  great  unity  which  Virgil 
welcomed  was,  in  the  long  course  of  things,  the  foe  of 
Liberty  without  being  the  friend  of  Peace.  While  we  can- 
not but  recognise  the  sway  of  Rome  as  an  important  and 
indispensable  stage  in  the  evolution  of  European  civilisation 
— as  divine  in  the  sense  that  "that  whole  evolution  is  divine 
— we  see  also  that  the  antagonism  of  barbaric  invasion  was 
divine  in  just  the  same  sense,  and  brought  its  own  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  of  modern  Europe.  And  this  would  have 
been  to  Virgil  like  saying  that  good  and  evil  were  both 
divine.  He  saw  a  great  unity  impressed  on  all  life;  and 
though  he  felt  a  keen  and  almost  oppressive  sympathy  with 
the  life  that  was  crushed,  still  he  never  faltered  in  the 
conviction  that  loyalty  was  due  to  this  unity,  and  that  the 
sacrifice  was  made  for  an  adequate  object.  And  then  to  re- 
cognise that  this  unity  was  to  be  broken  up,  that,  so  far  as  it 
was  to  endure,  it  was  to  pass  into  the  realm  of  the  Invisible, 
and  that  even  as  a  Church  it  was  again  to  become  an  object 
of  attack  from  the  healthy  national  life,  and  of  repulsion  to 
the  true  individual  conscience — this  was  impossible  to  any 
one  who  hailed  the  Empire.  Whether  the  reported  request 
of  the  dying  poet  to  destroy  his  poem  was  due  to  some 
dim  prophetic  anticipations  of  the  verdict  of  History  on  the 
Empire,  whether  some  flash  of  the  inspiration  of  genius 
revealed  to  him  the  fugitive  and  injurious  character  of  that 
dominion  his  Jove  had  pronounced  eternal,  we  cannot  say. 
He  was  fastidious,  aspiring,  exacting  in  his  ideal ;  his  poem 
had  not  received  its  last  touches ;  perhaps  that  was  all.  But 
if  the  other  feeling  had  come  in,  it  would  have  thrown  a 
strange  light  on  his  relations  to  his  own  time,  and  to  that 
which  was  to  succeed  him. 
Virgil,  the  The  Virgilian  allegiance  to  authority,  divine  and  human, 

the  vttim    ^°^^  "ot  dilute  the  Virgilian  sympathy  with  its  victims.     It 
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embraces  in  a  tender  compassion  all  that  is  weak,  all  that  is 
sad,  something  even  of  what  is  repulsive.  We  are  taught  by 
Virgil  to  feel  for  the  hunted  deer  that  flies  to  die  at  the  feet 
of  the  mistress  who  has  tended  him,i  the  generous  steed 
that  shares  the  ardour  of  the  fierce  Mezentius,^  and  alone 
attracts  his  affections;  even  for  the  monster  Polyphemus,^ 
followed  by  the  flock  whose  devotion  forms  his  sole  conso- 
lation, and  the  picture  of  whose  attachment  to  him  brings 
images  of  gentleness  into  what  is  most  savage.  Much  of  all 
this  may  be  found  in  Homer,  but  the  change  of  tone  from 
Homer  is  made  the  more  striking  by  the  similarity  of  their 
material,  and  in  proportion  as  the  reader  appreciates  the 
song  of  each  he  feels  the  chasm  which  divides  them.  The 
cheerful  bustle  of  the  earlier  singer  paints  a  world :  the. 
plaintive  pathos  of  his  imitator  reveals  a  soul.  As  we  read 
the  Iliad  we  think  of  Hector,  of  Achilles,  of  Priam.  As  we 
read  the  ^neid  we  think  of  Virgil.  We  feel  always  in  the 
poetry  of  Virgil  just  that  neighbourhood  of  a  suffering 
human  spirit  that  it  is  refreshing  to  miss  in  the  poetry  of 
Homer.  A  mist  of  unshed  tears  seems  to  haunt  the  stream 
of  his  genius.  Sorrow,  and  endurance,  and  patience  weave 
themselves  into  the  very  web  of  his  verse.  He  gives  a  voice 
to  the  unhappy,  the  vanquished ;  in  touching  the  inmost 
heart  with  a  sense  of  pity,  he  lightens  the  burden  of  humanity 
by  reminding  us  that  we  bear  it  in  common. 

Here  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Virgil  has  and  thus 
become  a  legendary  precursor  of  Christianity.     In  choosing  of^c^s-  ^ 
him    as   his   guide   through    the    mysteries    of  the   unseen  "an'ty- 
world  Dante  was  not  giving  him  a  totally  new  position,  but 

1  jEndd,  vii.  500.  ^  Ibid.  x.  858. 

2  "  Monsfcrum  horrendum,  informe,  iugens,  oui  lumen  ademptum. 

LanigerK  comitantur  oves  ;  ea  sola  voluptas 

Solameuque  mali." — Ibid.  iil.  658-661. 
The  word  solamen,  twice  applied  to  an  animal,  and  in  each  case  ex- 
pressing the  feeling  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  a  fierce  and  cruel 
nature,  seems  to  me  to  open  a  vista  of  wonderful  tenderness  and  pity, 
quite  unlike  anything  else  in  ancient  literature. 
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expanding  many  a  hint  in  the  previous  history  of  his  fame. 
It  appears  a  strange  destiny  which  has  transformed  the 
careful  revivahst  of  a  past  religion  into  the  prophet  of  one 
that  was  in  the  future;  but  in  fact,  these  two  things  are 
closely  connected ;  it  is  his  reverence  towards  the  past  which 
has  created,  or  at  least  which  renders  harmonious,  the  legend 
of  his  affinity  with  Christianity.  He  has  translated  the 
blessing  on  the  poor  into  sympathy  with  the  vanquished  ;  he 
has  made  failure  pathetic,  and  lifted  Resignation  into  the 
region  of  heroic  endeavour.  We  have  compared  Virgil  with 
Wordsworth,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  poem,  where 
Wordsworth  has  clothed  the  idea  of  Christian  resignation 
in  a  classic  dialect,  is  no  more  than  the  expansion  of  a  few 
words  from  the  JEneid.  Laodamia,  the  wife  whose  love 
calls  back  her  husband  across  the  barrier  of  death,  says 
in  many  words  only  what  Creusa,  the  wife  whose  love  causes 
her  herself  to  pass  that  barrier,  says  in  a  few :  "  Why 
this  immoderate  grief,  beloved  spouse  ?  It  is  the  will  of 
God,"i  Not  certainly  the  will  either  of  a  loving  Father 
or  a  just  Judge,  yet  still  one  to  which  in  some  sense  might 
be  applied  the  utterance  of  the  pupil  he  guided  through 
Hell  and  Purgatory,  "  In  la  sua  volontade  e  nostra  pace."  ^ 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  JEneid  that  bears  the  com- 
parison it  invites  with  one  of  the  most  striking  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament.  When  the  servant  of  Elisha,  terrified 
at  the  crowd  of  hostile  Syrians,  turns  to  his  master  for 
comfort,  he  is  answered  by  the  prayer  that  his  eyes  may 
be  opened,  and  by  the  sight  of  the  chariots  of  fire  that 
form  the  invisible  guards  of  the  Holy  City.^  The  revela- 
tion to  ^neas  by  his  Divine  mother  of  the  invisible  host 
come  not  to  guard  but  to  destroy  the  city  of  doom  *  would 
be  felt  not  less  full  of  significance  and  poetry  if  we  could 
make  the  comparison  fairly.  True,  the  vision  of  Elisha  is 
full  of  triumph,  and  that  of  Mneas  has  the  aspect  of  de- 

1  j^nM,  ii.  776-777.  2  Dante,  Paradiso,  iii.  85. 

3  2  Kings  vi.  17.  *  ^neid,  ii,  589  seq. 
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spair.  But  at  the  core  of  that  despair  lies  a  hope  capable 
of  infinite  expansion.  The  gods  have  indeed  deserted 
Troy:  "Let  them  that  are  in  Judaea  flee  unto  the  moun- 
tains "  is  the  warning  prefigured  no  less  clearly  than  the 
vision  of  Elisha  is  recalled.  But  the  fall  of  Troy  no  less 
than  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  precedes  a  mystic  resurrection ; 
from  its  ashes  shall  arise  a  city  not  unworthy,  in  the 
imagination  of  Virgil,  to  be  set  beside  all  that  is  loftiest 
in  human  achievement.  The  severity  of  Heaven,  inter- 
preted by  Divine  Love,  must  be  at  all  times  an  idea  full 
of  hope  and  consolation.  But  many  influences  when  Virgil 
wrote  prepared  the  mind  of  humanity  to  receive  this  idea 
with  a  peculiar  welcome.  He  saw  glimmering  in  the  future 
a  mystic  vision  of  Peace ;  -^  his  heart  was  stirred  by  yearn- 
ings after  a  blessed  unity  of  all  life  and  all  nature,  and 
found  this  unity  for  the  first  time  suggested  by  the  world 
without.  Human  history  embodied  the  idea  of  purpose, 
and  Will  suggests  even  when  it  does  not  express  Love. 
The  mere  wide-reaching  habit  of  submission  to  central 
power,  the  stately  and  growing  fabric  of  universal  Law, 
claimed  a  sort  of  reverence  that  passed  into  Religion.  The 
Will  which  allotted  victory  to  this  harsh  and  ruthless  power 
was  fixed  on  a  design  including  the  incorporation  of  the 
civilised  world  in  a  single  system  of  law  and  order ;  the 
establishment  of  a  single  rule  that  was  to  give  peace  to 
a  storm-tossed  world.  And  for  such  an  aim,  Virgil  felt, 
it  was  worth  while  to  suffer  and  to  perish;  the  sacrifice 
would  be  made  by  any  one  who  could  realise  that  gain  of 
which  it  was  the  price.  As  long  as  we  look  to  the  merits 
and  the  fate  of  individuals  we  see  nothing  but  injustice 
and  wanton  cruelty,  but  the  glory  of  Rome  closes  every 
vista,  and  supplies  a  purpose  for  all  that  was  bewildering, 
and  almost  a  justification  for  all  that  is  harsh.  A  single 
ruler,  a  single  plan,  a  single  goal,  a  central  interest  and 
historic   purpose,  towards    which   all   life   is   a   progress — 

'  Eclogue,  iv. 
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He  adum- 
brates the 
Divine 
Mother 


these  ideas   are   enough  to  give  dignity  and  strength  to 
resignation,  if  not  enough  to  give  life  to  hope. 

We  gain  a  clue  to  the  whole  meaning  of  the  change 
that  was  coming  over  the  world,  and  to  Virgil's  part  in 
producing  and  responding  to  it,  when  we  note  the  place 
that  woman  takes  in '  the  JEneid,.  The  Iliad  is  a  story 
of  men.  Women  take  a  large  part  in  it,  as  in  all  vivid 
dramas  of  life.  But  they  are  mere  subordinates ;  the  pic- 
tures of  Andromache,  of  Helen,  beautiful  as  they  are,  occupy 
the  background  of  interest;  they  are  mere  accessories  to 
the  male  actors.  Helen,  though  she  ought  to  be  the 
principal  person  of  the  drama,  is  a  faint  delicate  sketch, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  poem  we  are  inclined  to 
forget  her  altogether.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  jT^neid 
the  whole  action  depends  on  female  influence.  Its  most 
impressive  figure  is  the  Carthaginian  Queen ;  its  central 
divinity  is  the  Divine  Mother.  The  image  of  motherly 
love,  glimmering  through  the  storms  of  life  with  a  con- 
tinual reminder  of  Divine  care,  and  a  continual  claim  on 
human  submission,  more  prefigures  that  element  in  Chris- 
tian faith  which  was  welcomed  by  the  world  with  the  most 
urgent  sense  of  need,  than  any  of  the  loftiest  utterances  of 
Greek  religion.  Homer  knows  nothing  of  it ;  the  tragedians 
only  hint  at  it;  the  mysteries  may  have  cherished  it,  but 
it  attains  its  first  literary  expression  in  Virgil ;  and  nothing 
surely  distinguishes  more  clearly  the  purity  of  his  character 
and  refinement  of  his  genius  than  the  transformation  of 
the  ignoble  temptress  of  the  Iliad  into  that  ideal  of  almost 
omnipotent  power  shown  forth  in  beneficent  tenderness, 
which  Christendom  for  so  many  ages  accepted  as  its  guiding 
star.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  seems  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  poem  just  trembling  into  life;  it  is  one  of  the  many 
respects  in  which  Virgil  may  be  considered  in  a  double 
sense  the  poet  of  Rome.  The  idea  of  the  Divine  Mother 
links  in  wondrous  harmony  the  worlds  that  lie  beneath 
and   above   humanity.     What  exalted  virtue  hardly  pro- 
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duces  in  any  other  relation,  the  mere  conditions  of  phy- 
siology, among  average  human  beings,  ensure  between  the 
mother  and  child.  Here  we  reach  a  law  wider  than 
humanity ;  here  we  come  down  to  the  primal  rock  of 
sentient  nature,  and  discern  the  elements  of  morality  that 
are  older  than  man.  In  the  mother's  love  some  ocean 
seems  to  break,  through  the  shallow  vessel  which  holds 
ordinary  love,  as  though  the  Infinite  came  welling  through 
the  limitations  of  individual  human  nature.  It  needs  the 
barest  hint  of  permission  to  justify  worship,  where  such  an 
ideal  passes  into  the  Divine  world.  Out  of  a  few  scanty 
mentions  in  the  Gospels,  some  of  them  apparently  conveying 
a  distinct  warning  against  the  tendency  which  fed  upon 
them,  Christendom  made  itself  a  goddess,  and  transformed 
its  yearnings  after  what  Goethe  calls  "  the  eternal  womanli- 
ness" into  the  legend  of  a  Virgin  Mother.  The  subjects 
of  Rome  welcomed  a  mother  in  the  Heavens ;  on  earth 
they  knew  only  a  hard  master,  and  the  Divine  Father  had 
associations  that  shut  out  love.  The  transformation  of  the 
goddess  of  lawless,  self-pleasing  love  into  the  goddess  of  a 
maternal  compassionate  love  forms  the  clue  to  the  power 
of  Virgil  over  the  ages  that  were  to  come ;  it  shows  us  the 
imitator  of  Homer  as  the  teacher  of  Dante ;  the  trans- 
formation of  the  classical  into  the  Christian  ideal  of  life. 
The  elevation  of  woman  is  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  most 
vital  in  the  change ;  the  new  meaning  given  to  the  passive 
side  of  life  comes  out  in  the  new  honour  paid  to  the  passive 
sex,  and  the  elevation  of  that  sex  into  the  Divine  world. 

When  Virgil  wrote,  the  virtues  even  of  the  slave  were  and  pre- 
emerging  into  a  development  which  Christianity  was  shortly  s^S^o/the 
to  recognise  and  adopt.      Obedience  to  steady  systematic  Cross. 
power,  whether  the  power  be  in  its  own  nature  good  or 
evil,  does  bring  out  some  valuable  qualities  which  nothing 
else  can  develop,  and  the  list  of  Christian  martyrs  records 
the    stored-up    force    of   generations    of   patient,    resolute 
endurance.     The  death  in  the  amphitheatre  that  witnessed 
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to  the  faith  of  Christ,  witnessed  also  to  power  bequeathed 
by  men  who  had  no  faith  to  enlighten  their  last  moments 
with  visions  of  an  opening  Heaven.  The  victim  of  Roman 
cruelty,  whose  only  protest  was  the  cry,  "I  am  a  citizen 
of  Rome,"i  died  in  a  spirit  that  prepared  his  successors 
in  calamity  to  triumph  in  their  citizenship  of  the  Heavenly 
City.  The  spirit  of  fortitude  thus  developed  spread  beyond 
the  limits  of  those  ideas  by  which  it  was  nourished.  When 
we  read  of  female  slaves  enduring  the  extremity  of  torture 
rather  than  betray  the  unhappy  mistress  they  could  not 
save,^  or  finding  strength  to  end  life  under  the  very  hands 
of  the  tormentors  lest  the  exquisite  anguish  should  wring 
from  half-conscious  lips  denunciations  of  those  who  were, 
as  the  historian  reminds  us,  not  bound  to  the  sufferer  by 
blood,  and  hardly  by  acquaintance,^  we  feel  that  the  new 
consecration  of  suffering  and  of  weakness,  the  message  of 
the  Cross,  was  realised  by  those  who  had  never  heard  it. 
Rome,  the  tyrant  of  the  world,  taught  the  lesson  of  Christ ; 
under  its  stern  and  often  cruel  rule  was  learnt  the  power 
of  submission;  and  that  power  was  ready,  when  adopted 
by  a  new  faith,  to  renew  the  world. 

^  Cioero,  In  Verrem,  v.  62. 

^  Ootavia,  the  wife  and  victim  of  Nero  (Tacitus,  ArmaZs,  xiv.  60-64). 

"  Bpicharis,  a  freedwoman,  in  tlie  conspiracy  of  Piso.  "  At  Ulam  uon 
verbera,  non  ignes,  nou  ira  eo  aorius  torquentium  ne  a  feminS.  sperner- 
entur,  pervicere  quin  objecta  denegaret "  (Ibid.  xv.  57).  It  is  one  of  the 
few  passages  in  which  the  historian  shows  a  certain  sympathy  with  the 
victim. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE    AGE    OF    DEATH 

The  law  of  human  progress  is  a  complex  one.  Change  The  chrys- 
makes  itself  manifest  at  first,  mainly  as  loss.  A  negative  of  his'tofy 
succeeds  a  positive  stage,  and  it  is  only  after  long  patience 
that  we  find  the  new  life  develop  into  some  reminiscence  of 
the  old.  The  caterpillar  has  far  more  life  than  the  chrys- 
alis, and  if  our  knowledge  stopped  with  the  latter  stage 
we  should  believe  that  growth  was  death.  The  change  of 
moral  ideal  from  ancient  to  modern  life  is  a  change  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  form  of  life ;  the  gain  is  immense  and 
obvious.  In  our  own  day  the  deadliest  war  and  the  worst 
explosion  of  crime  alike  bear  witness  that  ordinary  men 
now  recognise  a  relation  among  human  beings  as  such, 
of  which  the  best  men  of  antiquity  had  no  conception. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  compare  our  sense  of  national  union 
with  their  sense  of  civil  union,  we  shall  often  feel  "with 
a  great  price  obtained  we  this  freedom."  Perhaps  the 
wider  union  can  never  be  recognised  as  the  narrower  was ; 
perhaps  the  large  ideal  must  always  appear  vacillating  and 
imperfect  when  it  is  compared  with  the  small.  Much  more 
shall  we  find  this  if  we  turn  to  the  period  that  intervenes 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  world ;  to  that  age  which 
we  may,  according  to  our  point  of  view,  call  the  death 
of  the  city  or  the  birth  of  the  nation,  but  which  is  most 
obviously  the  first.  In  the  dark  winter  the  instincts  of 
corporate  life  have  much  less  scope  than  either  in  the  autumn 
or  the  spring.  Men  have  never  been  so  isolated  since  that 
time.    The  nation  is  not  the  dominant  interest  that  the  city 

was,  but  still  in  modern  life,  as  in  ancient  life,  men  have 
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where 
nothing  is 
vital  but  a 
memory 


felt  themselves  part  of  a  whole.  Only  in  the  epoch  of  tran- 
sition was  there  no  bond  from  man  to  man,  except  that 
which  united  one  man  to  all  men.  It  is  a  weak  bond  if 
it  stand  alone.  The  sense  of  human  kindred,  if  it  know 
no  gradation,  is  powerless  to  overcome  the  repulsions  of 
self-interest  or  aversion,  and  to  weld  separate  individuals 
into  a  whole  that  can  withstand  shocks  from  without. 
Even  in  the  best  men  of  that  time  (who  indeed  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  best  men  of  any  time)  we  do  still 
discern  that  poverty  of  organic  relation,  without  a  constant 
recollection  of  which  the  history  of  the  first  three  centuries 
of  our  era  is  inexplicable. 

For  in  truth  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  as 
much  a  problem  as  a  narrative.  The  rule  of  the  bad 
Emperors  is  remembered  as  a  type  of  cruel  and  oppressive 
tyranny  by  persons  who  have  no  equally  definite  ideas  of 
any  other.  Perhaps  the  dominion  of  Nero  was  not  really 
so  oppressive  to  the  mass  of  the  people  as  that  of  many 
less  celebrated  tyrants;  still  we  have  to  account  for  the 
strange  paralysis  that  lay  on  the  minds  of  those  dis- 
tinguished men  who  did  suffer  and  could  have  resisted. 
Other  tyrants  have  been  supported  either  by  the  spell  of 
genius  or  the  authority  of  hereditary  claim.  Genius  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ  seemed  extinct,  and  inherited 
authority  was  an  idea  associated  with  barbarism  and 
opposed  to  all  the  glorious  memories  of  the  past.^  The 
tyrants  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  most  widespread  tyranny 
the  world  has  ever  known,  had  as  little  legitimate  claim 
as  Napoleon,  and  as  little  genius  as  the  Bourbons.  Yet 
no  great  conqueror  or  heir  to  a  throne  buttressed  by  tradi- 
tion has  ever  been  obeyed  as  they  were.  Brave  and  guilt- 
less men,  when  their  death  was  decreed  by  the  Emperor, 
heard  in  vain  the  appeal  of  what  would  seem  the  irre- 
sistible voice  of  common  sense  to  make  use  of  the  common 


1  "  Urbem  Romam  a  principio  reges  habuere.     Libertatem  et  oonsu- 
latum  L.  Brutus  instituit"  (Tacitus,  Annals,  i.  i). 
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sympathy  and  the  common  danger ;  ^  they  submitted  to  the 
doom  in  resisting  which  they  would  have  found  thousands 
of  comrades;  they  even  inflicted  it  with  their  own  hands 
at  the  imperial  order.  We  pause  continually  in  the  story 
of  their  lives  to  wonder,  to  protest,  to  look  for  some  hidden 
explanation.  Why  should  a  general  who  had  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  Roman  dominion  fall  on  his  spear  at  the 
command  of  Nero  ?  ^  Why  should  the  virtuous  sages  he 
sent  to  the  scaffold,  bow  to  his  will  as  to  something  divine  P  ^ 
Because  on  the  side  of  the  oppressor  was  an  ideal  of  cor- 
porate unity,  and  on  the  side  of  the  victim  was  nothing 
but  himself.  The  traditional  loyalty  of  the  State  had 
been  transferred  to  a  succession  of  parvenus,  and  the  filial 
obedience  rendered  by  the  citizen  of  the  Republic  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  servile  obedience  rendered  by  the  subject  of 
the  Empire.  The  Emperor  had  no  true  strength,  but  there 
was  no  other  strength  than  his.  While  his  victims  were 
mere  individuals,  in  him  was  incarnate  the  ideal  of  the 
past ;  he  represented  the  dead  Commonwealth ;  and  noble 
spirits,  like  the  faithful  hound,  keep  a  long  watch  beside 
a  corpse. 

The  power  of  resisting  tyranny  lies  in  the  sense  of  some  and  the 
organic  union  between  its  victims;  common  suffering  does  fJste™^ 
not  of  itself  weld  them  into  a  unity.     If  they  feel  that  tyranny 

^  -11  .       niore  than 

nothing  is  injured  but  themselves,  they  may  indeed  resist  do  the 
what   is   intolerable ;    but   exactly  in    proportion    as   they  ^°  ^ ' 
are  good  and  generous,  they  will  be  slow  to   disturb  for 
the  sake  of  any  concern  personal  to  themselves,  the  advan- 
tages produced  by  any  kind  of  settled  order.     No  number 

1  As  Eubellius  Plautus,  who  incurred  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  and  was 
its  unresisting  victim,  A.D.  62.  See  Tacitus,  Annals,  xiv.  58,  59  ;  of. 
appeal  to  Piso,  xv.  59  ;  and  the  lament  of  the  historian,  xvi.  16. 

2  Corhulo,  the  conqueror  of  the  Parthians,  thus  killed  himself,  A.D.  67. 
*  See  Seneca,  De  Tramqwillitate  Animi,  14.  4,  for  a  striking  instance  of 

this  adulation  in  the  case  of  Canus  Julius,  whom  Seneca  calls  one  of  the 
greatest  of  men,  and  who  thanked  Caligula  for  sending  him  to  the  scaffold. 
The  most  striking  case  of  ignoble  submission  is  mentioned  by  the  same 
writer,  as  shown  to  the  same  prince  by  a  Roman  named  Pastor  {Be  Ird, 
"•  33)- 
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of  individuals,  united  only  by  impulses  that  slacken  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  in  proportion  as  he  is  unselfish,  possess 
a  common  strength.  When  men  have  arisen  in  successful 
i-evolt,  they  have  felt  something  more  than  that  tyranny 
was  painful ;  they  have  been  united  by  the  sense  that  the 
tyrant  could  be  called  to  account  for  the  charge  of  a  sacred 
deposit.  When  there  is  no  uniting  influence  on  the  side  of 
the  victims  but  that  common  wish  for  life  and  ease  which 
is  felt  by  every  man,  while  on  the  side  of  the  oppressor 
there  is  even  the  ghost  of  a  great  idea,  the  one  will  be 
strong,  and  the  many  almost  powerless.  At  a  time  when 
no  far-reaching,  deep-rooted  national  life  made  a  back- 
ground and  shelter  for  the  separate  individualities  which 
had  formerly  owed  all  their  vigour  to  that  background, 
all  that  survived  of  the  belief  in  national  life  ranked  itself 
on  the  side  of  submission  to  Nero. 
The  Hence  that  ideal  of  resignation,  which  we  have  seen  in 

of^s™  vCTy.  Virgil  as  the  moral  bequest  of  Roman  dominion,  came  under 
the  Empire  to  gather  to  itself  all  the  moral  energy  of  the 
nation,  and  men  were  strong  only  in  the  virtues  of  the 
slave.  But  it  is  rather  the  vices  than  the  virtues  bred  of 
submission  which  impress  the  student  of  the  first  two 
Christian  centuries.  We  cannot  in  any  other  period  bring 
forward,  either  on  so  large  or  on  so  small  a  scale,  illustra- 
tions of  a  general  servility.  We  need  it  to  explain  alike 
the  submission  of  a  world,  and  also  the  habits  of  polite 
society.  No  other  period  has  possessed  an  important  and 
influential  class  of  men  who  had  once  occupied  the  position 
of  menials,  and  having  exhibited  the  abjectness  of  slavery 
as  shown  in  the  cringing  dependent,  revealed  its  other 
side  in  the  insolence  of  the  upstart,  and  the  cruelty  that 
is  bred  of  fear.  As  a  slave  uttered  the  loftiest  aspirations 
of  that  age,  so  its  freed  men  show  forth  its  warnings.  The 
business  of  life  was  servility;  those  must  have  succeeded 
best  who  had  known  its  lowest  depths.  Thus  the  spirit 
that  made  the  Empire  possible  was  exercised  and  developed 
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in  all  social  intercourse ;  the  tastes  engendered  by  slavery 
at  once  supplied  and  demanded  attentions  void  of  all  other 
object  than  the  manifestation  of  servility.  The  distinction 
between  the  freed  man  and  the  freeman  was  one  the  Roman 
of  that  age  could  never  forget ;  it  is  one  he  has  left  recorded 
in  deeds  and  words  which  convey  its  meaning  to  all  time.i 
Surely  genius  never  stooped  so  low  as  in  the  abasement  of 
men  of  letters'  before  Nero  and  Domitian.  Perhaps  they  ' 
will  in  all  ages  be  apt  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  submis- 
sion, and  inclined,  in  the  face  of  revolutionary  change,  to  feel 
that  the  din  of  civil  tumult  interrupts  things  more  precious 
than  it  can  ever  establish,  but  they  never  before  or  since 
showed  the  tendency  in  so  base  a  form.  "  If  all  are  grateful 
to  him  whose  overruling  power  secures  untroubled  repose," 
says  Seneca,^  "  the  man  whose  leisure  is  occupied  with  pro- 
found and  fertile  meditation  will  surely,  considering  to 
whom  he  owes  this  priceless  treasure,  be  ready  to  exclaim, 
in  the  words  of  Virgil's  shepherd,  '  O  Meliboeus,  a  god  has 
given  us  this  repose ! ' "  the  god  being  Nero.  Nor  did  he 
grudge  his  life  as  the  price  of  it,  when  the  claim  was  made 
by  the  god  of  his  ignoble  idolatry.  The  commonplace 
secular  world  was  useful  only  as  a  husk  to  preserve  the 
little  kernel  of  philosophy ;  it  had  no  sacredness  of  its 
own.  If  the  only  important  duty  of  the  best  of  princes 
was  to  keep  things  quiet  in  order  that  the  philosopher 
might  think  and  write  in  peace,  it  becomes  less  surprising 
that  Nero  was  not  felt  to  be  the  worst. 

Men  know  little  of  the  meaning  of  a  true  resignation  The  hero 

becomes 
the  slave, 

1  The  writer  who  brings  out  most  forcibly  the  tendencies  of  a  society 
reinforced  from  the  ranks  of  slaves  is  Martial.  His  epigrams  are  a  testi- 
mony to  universal  habits  of  mendicancy,  while  his  gross  flattery  of  Domitian 
{e.g.  iv.  I,  ix.  4)  is  something  nauseating.  Seneca  comes  very  near  him.  But 
perhaps  the  most  striking  single  illustration  of  this  servile  spirit,  as  it  was 
encouraged  by  Stoicism,  is  Luoan's  flattery  of  Nero  in  the  opening  of  the 
PharsaZia,  i.  33-66.  If  all  the  miseries  of  the  civil  wars  were  the  neces- 
sary price  to  pay  for  the  blessing  of  Nero's  rule,  says  the  nephew  of 
Seneca,  they  were  well  worth  while.  The  first  three  books  of  the  Pharsalia 
were  published  in  A.D.  62. 

2  Epist.  73.  10  ;  cf.  Virgil,  Eel.  i.  4. 
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when  they  imagine  it  to  be  the  foe  of  manly  activity ;  in  all 
achievement  lies  the  latent  heat  of  renunciation.  But  a 
true  resignation  implies  an  allegiance  for  the  sake  of  which 
all  that  pertains  to  the  Self  may  be  resigned.  The  dying 
Socrates  preaches  such  a  resignation  when  he  refuses  to 
quit  the  prison  from  which  escape  is  easy,  and  declares 
that  the  laws  of  his  city  sound  in  his  ears  like  some  strange 
music  deafening  him  to  the  appeal  of  his  eagel"  disciple,^  and 
forcing  him  rather  to  endure  the  worst  that  can  be  in- 
flicted than  resist  that  claim.  But  when  Corbulo,  return- 
ing from  his  Eastern  conquests,  fell  on  his  sword  at  the 
command  of  Nero  and  ended  a  life  useful  to  the  Empire 
in  order  to  satisfy  spiteful  jealousy,  he  preached  the  very 
opposite  lesson,  warning  all  who  follow  his  history  against 
the  slavish  spirit  that  prepared  a  world  of  victims  and  set 
a  monster  on  the  throne.  He  shows  how  hopeless  was  life 
even  for  a  successful  soldier,  when  the  Commonwealth  had 
ceased  to  exist. 
The  gentle-  The  meagreness  and  poverty  of  the  private  life  of 
man  of        antiquity  is  best  seen  in  the  life  of  which  this  private  side 

ancient  .  ...  ,  , 

Rome.  was  richest.  Cicero  is  known  to  us  much  as  we  know  the 
hero  of  a  modern  biography ;  we  have  his  intimate  letters 
as  well  as  public  utterances,  and  know  his  private  opinions 
almost  as  well  as  the  facts  of  his  history.  In  him  we  came 
near  enough  to  the  life  of  a  Roman  gentleman,  in  order  to 
see  the  strange  gaps  which  it  exhibits  as  compared  with  any 
life  among  the  cultured  classes  in  modern  times.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  change,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the 
entire  lack  of  what  we  mean  by  a  sense  of  honour.  We 
must  descend  to  an  uneducated  stratum  of  society  before  we 
reach  the  same  bluntness  of  feeling  about  acquiring  informa- 
tion not  meant  for  the  seeker  which  seems  to  have  character- 
ised the  best  society  of  Rome.  When  a  letter  not  addressed 
to  himself  falls  into  the  hands  of  Cicero  and  he  wishes  to 
know  what  is  inside  it,  he  seems  to  have  felt  it  natural  to 
^  Plato,  Crito,  54. 
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break  the  seal  and  peruse  its  contents.^  The  only  approach 
to  an  apology  is  his  request  to  the  husband  of  the  writer, 
to  whom  he  mentions  the  fact,  never  to  let  her  know  what 
he  has  done.  An  inquisitive  footman  in  London  would  be 
more  embarrassed  by  the  confession  than  the  finest  gentleman 
of  Rome.  Certainly  the  lack  of  honour  was  not  personal ; 
there  never  was  a  nature  more  adapted  than  that  of  Cicero 
for  all  the  fine  shades  of  feeling  by  which  intercourse  is 
kept  pure  and  wholesome.  But  he  belonged  to  a  race  which, 
inasmuch  as  it  took  no  interest  in  any  individual  claim, 
had  no  moral  attention  for  any  private  relation.  Every- 
thing individual  was,  as  it  were,  considered  in  a  hurry ;  the 
important  business  of  life  summoned  thought  away  to  other 
realms,  and  the  group  of  sentiments  and  impulses  which 
make  up  the  moral  standard  of  refinement  and  culture  were 
as  little  dreamt  of  among  the  refined  and  cultivated  classes 
of  Rome  as  in  modern  Europe  among  those  crushed  by 
penury,  and  dulled  by  arduous  and  unremitting  toil. 

The  same  moral  poverty  is  discernible  in  a  coldness  and  Coldness  of 
coarseness  of  his  private  relations  in  other  ways.    The  reader  and  fiHai 
comes  with  a  strange  shock  on  the  story  of  his  second  mar-  ■'elation. 
riage;  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  equally  affectionate 
modern  to  have  divorced  a  wife  who  had   been  in  tender 
relations  with  him  for  thirty  years,  and  immediately  married 
a  young  heiress.     He  was  evidently  the  most  warm-hearted 
and  considerate  of  kinsmen  ;  yet  his  father's  death  is  huddled 
into  a  letter  of  commissions  with  a  brevity  which  in  an  in- 
timate communication  an  Englishman  would  feel  jarring  in 
the  announcement  of  almost  any  death  among  kindred ;  and 
the  betrothal  of  his  beloved  Tullia  is  mentioned  with  just 

^  See  Cicero,  AdAtt.  v.  ii.  The  letter  he  opened  was  one  from  Pilia, 
the  wife  of  Attious,  perhaps  referring  to  the  conjugal  troubles  of  his 
brother  Quintus,  who  was  married  to  Atticus's  sister.  "  Accepi  fasciculum 
in  quo  erat  epistola  Pilise,  abstuli,  aperui,  legi,"  is  his  straightforward 
account  of  the  matfer.  Perhaps  his  advice  to  his  nephew  to  do  the  like 
(Ad  Att.  vi.  3)  is  even  more  curious  according  to  modern  ideas.  As  he 
mentions  it  to  his  friend  without  any  expression  of  regret,  he  cannot 
have  supposed  that  he  or  any  one  would  disapprove  of  it. 
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the  same  apparent  carelessness.  It"  is  hardly  possible  to 
doubt  that  Cicero  was  an  excellent  son ;  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  an  excellent  father;  but  private  relation  was  evidently 
a  slighter  thing  to  him  than  it  is  to  an  average  man  in 
modern  England  or  France.  In  his  biography  we  see  the 
difference  between  a  private  life  enriched  by  a  long  tradition 
of  moral  interests,  and  one  which  is  a  mere  parenthesis  in  the 
life  of  the  citizen. 
The^winter  A  vacuum  has  its  use  in  experience  as  in  experiment. 
'5  °''y-  When  the  interests  of  the  citizen  came  to  an  end  there  was 
both  need  and  space  for  other  interests  which  in  the  great 
classic  ages  of  the  early  world  were  crowded  out  of  attention. 
In  the  first  century  of  our  era  the  city  had  perished,  the 
nation  was  unborn.  Athens  and  Sparta  were  names  as 
much  belonging  to  glorious  memories  as  if  they  pointed  to 
actual  ruins,  each  as  much  a  memory  then  as  when  Byron 
wrote — 

"  The  Roman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age 
The  sepulchres  of  cities,  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  surviving  page 
The  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such  pilgrimage."  ^ 

The  sepulchres,  no  doubt,  were  stately  buildings  in  complete 
repair,  but  had  they  been  what  Ephesus  or  Palmyra  is  to 
our  eyes,  they  could  not  have  spoken  more  eloquently  of  a 
life  that  had  passed  away.  And  while  the  glorious  past 
was  already  a  memory,  the  rich  future  was  not  yet  a  hope. 
Britain  and  Gaul  were  mere  fragments  of  the  Empire ;  no 
suggestion  prefigured  the  England  and  France  we  know. 
The  Empire  itself  provided  no  exercise  for  the  political 
capacities  and  energies  bequeathed  from  days  when  the  life 
of  the  City  was  a  reality.  There  was  for  the  subject  of  the 
Empire  a  sense  of  security  which  the  citizen  of  antiquity 

1  Okilde  Ha/rold.  See  the  well-known  letter  of  Sujpicius  {Ad  Diversos, 
iv.  5)  on  the  death  of  TuUia,  to  which  Byrou  is  here  referring,  and  from 
which  Cicero  declares  himself  to  have  derived  much  consolation.  "  Post 
me  erat  ^gina,  ante  Megara :  dextra  Pirsus  .  .  .  quae  oppida  quodam 
tempore  florentissima  fuerunt  ...  tot  oppidum  cadavera,"  &c. 
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had  never  known;  but  t'hat  which  had  made  life  worth 
living  was  gone  for  ever. 

What  could  occupy  the  void  caused  by  such  a  bereave-  The  hope 
ment  ?  Only  that  which  was  a  unity  even  in  a  deeper  sense 
than  the  City  had  ever  been ;  a  new  awakening  to  the  im- 
port of  that  which  constitutes  a  self.  There  we  reach  not 
only  a  unity,  but  the  Unity.  It  may  be  thought  that  it  is 
in  so  special  a  sense  the  Unity  that  there  could  have  been 
no  period  of  history  at  which  men  made  the  discovery  that 
it  was  so,  but  we  think  thus  only  when  we  fail  in  historic 
imagination  and  suppose  that  hunjan  beings  must  always 
have  possessed  that  which  they  bequeath.  The  Athenian  or 
Spartan  felt  himself  to  derive  all  his  worth  from  his  relation 
to  an  invisible  being  which  preceded  and  would  survive  him, 
and  which  he  believed  immortal — the  State.  The  subject 
of  the  Roman  Empire  could  cherish  no  such  belief.  He 
stood  in  no  relation  to  any  city,  for  Rome  had  ceased  to  be 
a  city,  she  was  a  world.  He  was  no  longer  a  portion  of 
any  other  life ;  he  felt  for  the  first  time,  that  he  must  be 
himself  a  whole.  He  could  not  any  longer  say  We  with 
any  fulness  of  meaning ;  he  began  to  realise  what  it  is  that 
each  man  means  when  he  says  /.  The  time  has  long  since 
come  to  us  in  modern  Europe  when  we  must  realise  that  each 
man  is  a  whole  only  so  far  as  he  can  feel  himself  also  the  part 
of  a  larger  whole.  But  the  first  awakening  to  the  meaning 
of  an  individual  life  would  have  been  impossible  if  it  had 
not  been  exclusive.  The  Nation  and  the  Church  were  hid 
that  man  might  know  the  meaning  of  the  soul. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  it  be  not  presumptuous  thus  individu- 
to  formulate  the  teaching  of  history,  we  may  say  that  morerbut 
personal  eminence  was,   during  the  period   here  reckoned  in<i™duals 

^  1        1  1      T  were  less. 

as  the  Age  of  Death,  almost  quenched.  During  the  period 
to  which  that  epithet  seems  applicable — the  two  centuries 
intervening  between  the  deaths  of  Virgil  and  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  19  b.c.  to  180  a.d. — there  were  not  in  the  whole 
civilised  world  nearly  as  many  names  known  to  all  readers 
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as  we  find  at  Athens  in  the  shorter  period  of  her  glory. 
Reckon  up  the  names  familiar  to  everybody  in  both  periods. 
When  we    have  cited  Seneca,  Juvenal,  Epictetus,    Marcus 
Aurelius,   Plutarch,    we    have    finished    the    list    of    such 
names  for  the  latter.     If  we  permit  ourselves  to  add  Lucan 
and  Lucian,  whose  names  the  ordinary  reader  often  confuses, 
we  still  do  not  make  up  a  decade  to  match  the  long  list  of 
thinkers,  statesmen,  historians,  generals,  poets,  and  artists 
who  illustrate  the  brief  life  of  Athens.     When  we  make  the 
comparison  we  see  that  a  great  change  has  come  over  the 
world,  and  that  men  were  living  under  a  new  dispensation, 
where  genius  went  for  less  and  moral  ideas  for  more.     Their 
minds  were  turned,  alike  in  the  inward  and  outward  world, 
from  the  exceptional  to  the  universal.     The  recoil  by  which 
the  age  rejected  that  ideal  of  privilege  on  which  the  whole 
of  ancient  society  was  built  up,  and  turned  towards    the 
catholic,    the    common,    that    which    is    accessible    at    all 
times  and   in  all   places,  is  an  example  of  spiritual  evolu- 
tion.    In  this  twentieth  century  of  our  era  the  most  bigoted 
Tory  could  not  avow  the  assumption  of  the  best  men   of 
antiquity,  that  the  interests  of  the  many  sliould  be  sacrificed 
to  those  of  the  few.     Those  who  do  hold  it  are  either  undis- 
guisedly  selfish,  or  else  they  translate  the  belief  into  some 
theory  of  its  being  to  the  advantage  of  the  many  that  the 
few  should  be  considered  first.     To  the  finest  intellects  of 
the  old  world  the  mass  of  mankind  were  what  animals  are 
to  people  in  our  day,  beings  whom  one  would  consider  when 
nothing  particular  was  at  stake,  but  whom  any  urgent  need 
or  desire  would   cast  out  of  the  reckoning.     In  the  first 
century  of  our  era  an  inevitable  reaction   came    over   the 
world.     The  distinction  of  Roman  and  alien,  freeman  and 
slave,  was  felt  by  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  day  as  out 
of  harmony  with  the  true  ideal  of  humanity.     The  idea  of 
the  State  as  that  which  is  essentially  limited,  that  which, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  ancient  life,  was  connected 
with    something    exceptional,    inasmuch    as    it    could    not 
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include  in  its  organic  framework  every  human  being  who 
came  under  its  sway — this  idea  gave  way  to  one  of  the 
most  widely  inclusive  that  has  found  a  name — the  idea  of 
Nature.     Let  us  linger  over  so  vast  a  change. 

The  injunction  to  live  according  to  Nature  has  lost  its  The  seiec- 
meaning  for  us.     It  might  form  a  motto  for  the  most  selfish  o/antiquity 
or  the  most  generous  of  lives :  selfishness  and  generosity  are,  'eaves 

!•«.  1  1x^11  room  for  Its 

to  din;erent  characters,  equally  natural.  If  we  would  restore  opposite. 
the  significance  which  the  word  possessed  for  the  Roman 
Stoics,  we  must  learn  to  regard  it,  in  the  first  place,  as  an 
epitaph  on  the  ideal  of  ancient  life.  The  city  home,  a 
definite  enclosure,  guarded  for  its  legitimate  inhabitants 
by  a  list  of.  names,  was  the  most  distinct  object  of  loyalty, 
other  than  an  individual,  that  was  ever  presented  to  men. 
Nature,  on  the  other  hand,  is  perhaps  the  vaguest  idea 
that  we  associate  with  a  single  word.  It  is  strange  to 
reflect  that  about  two  thousand  years  after  the  belief 
of  Life  according  to  Nature  came  to  men  as  a  gospel, 
John  Stuart  Mill  devoted  an  essay  1  to  the  question — 
What  is  Nature.?  How  could  the  Roman  Stoics  have  felt 
it  any  gain  to  live  according  to  something  of  which  Mill, 
looking  back  on  many  centuries  of  other  people's  study 
of  it,  and  his  own  long  life  of  studying  their  opinions, 
declared  that  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  ?  Because  the 
word  came  to  them  as  the  symbol  of  a  sudden  moral 
expansion  which  was  best  expressed  by  the  vaguest  of 
names.  It  started  them  on  a  new  path;  it  carried  them 
far  away  from  that  which,  they  clearly  saw,  should  be  left 
behind.  It  came  with  the  irresistible  charm  of  a  new 
inspiration  to  men  cumbered  and  shackled  by  the  ruins  of 
the  old ;  it  left  the  old  barriers  out  of  sight,  and  men  for 
the  hour  asked  no  more.  To  inhabit  the  city  of  Zeus 
instead  of  the  city  of  Cecrops  seemed  a  wonderful  extension 
given  to  all  possibilities  on  which  the  heart  of  man  could 
dwell ;  and  in  their  recoil  from  what  was  narrow,  the  men 

^  Three  Essays  on  Religion.    See  above,  p.  128. 
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of  that  day  failed  to  discern  that  in  removing  the  limitations 
of  their  ideal  home  they  deprived  it  of  all  form.  They 
escaped  from  the  river  to  the  ocean,  and  forgot  that  the 
change  would  leave  them  without  guidance  till  they  learned 
to  guide  themselves  by  the  stars. 
Foregieam  The  breeze  of  their  own  high  aims,  to  a  certain  extent, 
democracy.  Served  to  direct  them.  The  words  of  all  thinkers  in  the 
age  we  speak  of  expressed  a  lofty  humanity.  The  extreme 
Radicals  of  our  day  do  not  go  beyond  them  in  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  truth,  ignored  or  denied  by  heroic  Greece,  that 
the  sacred  thing  in  man  is  his  humanity.  That  belief  is 
so  entirely  a  commonplace  of  our  day,  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  highest  Tory  and  the  broadest  Radical 
is  as  to  the  fitness  of  their  respective  schemes  for  bringing 
this  fundamental  truth  into  practice.  "When  you  have 
come  to  my  age,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  his 
daughter  (who  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  something  she 
called  vulgar),  "  you  will  thank  God  that  everything  which 
is  supremely  precious  is  common."  He  was  essentially  a 
Tory;  his  genius  was  quickened  and  stirred  by  all  that 
was  exceptional ;  the  pomp  of  chivalry  kindled  his  imagina- 
tion, a  tawdry  imitation  of  it  ruined  his  life;  yet  that  gentle 
rebuke  to  his  child  expressed  the  deepest  part  of  his  ideal. 
It  is  the  ideal  of  the  modern  world.  In  the  classic  world 
the  best  of  men  had  just  as  little  sympathy  with  it  as  the 
worst  had.  In  the  transitional  world  of  the  Empire  the 
claim  of  humanity,  as  humanity,  was  recognised  in  words 
by  all  thinkers,  and  apparently,  as  we  have  seen,  more 
practically  by  the  common  people.  But  the  debate  in 
the  Senate  (where  Seneca  may  have  been  a  listener)  which 
overcame  the  indignation  of  an  important  minority  and 
decided  on  the  slaughter  of  four  hundred  innocent  slaves 
measures  the  actual  importance  of  the  feeling.  Still,  we 
must  repeat,  words  without  'deeds,  or  even  against  deeds, 
are  not  necessarily  empty  of  all  meaning.  The  Enthusiasm 
of  Humanity  seemed  a  greater  thing  at  its  birth  than  it 
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does  now.  T'he  very  fact  that  people  did  not  act  upon  it 
kept  it  from  perilous  shocks.  We  have  seen,  after  eighteen 
centuries  of  the  ideal,  what  it  cannot  do ;  to  the  Roman 
Stoics  it  seemed  omnipotent.  It  may  be  said,  that  to  us, 
as  to  them,  its  true  powers  are  untried ;  but  it  has  at  all 
events  been  in  the  modern  world  a  standard  of  life  steadily 
advancing  in  claim,  influencing  always  what  men  wish  to 
seem,  and  sometimes,  therefore,  what  they  wish  to  be. 
Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  nothing  was  known  of  the 
difficulties  of  philanthropy ;  the  idea  was  unfamiliar,  the 
attempt  to  carry  it  out  was  unheard  of.  It  was  possible 
to  think  that  the  attempt  would  unite  the  human  race 
with  a  firmer  cohesion  than  that  which  bound  the  Roman 
oligarchy  of  the  past,  and  bring  into  a  unity  such  as  that 
of  Rome  all  that  claimed  the  name  of  man. 

A  death  is  more  impressive  than  a  birth ;  and  the  fact  Death  of 
that  an  old  ideal  is  perishing  must  always  be  a  more  state. 
obvious  moral  influence  than  the  fact  that  a  new  one  is 
coming  into  life.  We  always  see  what  we  are  losing  more 
clearly  than  what  we  are  gaining ;  we  never  indeed  see  what 
we  have  possessed  so  clearly  as  in  the  moment  of  losing  it, 
and  for  long  afterwards.  Hence  we  find  in  the  first  two 
centuries  of  our  era  a  set  of  feelings  and  beliefs  that  we 
best  sum  up  in  describing  it  as  the  Age  of  Death.  The 
words  may  be  taken  literally;  all  life  seems  then  to  have 
been  coloured  by  an  anticipation  of  its  end.  Why,  the 
reader  asks  continually,  this  new  sense  of  impressiveness  in 
Death  ?  The  sense  of  hurry  in  life  must  be  almost  coeval 
with  humanity ;  wherever  men  have  lived  they  must  have 
found  Death  as  much  the  interruption  as  the  close  of  Life. 
How  can  it  be  more  significant  to  one  generation  than  to 
another,  that  man  is  snatched  away  from  all  work  and 
interest,  often  before  he  has  come  to  any  full  discernment 
of  their  purport,  almost  always  befoi'e  he  is  ready  to  depart .'' 
Why  at  this  time  do  we  come  upon  the  sort  of  occupation 
of  mind    about   Death   which   usually  occurs  only   on  the 
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discovery  of  a  new  truth,  which  would,  if  it  were  possible, 
suggest  that  it  was  new  in  the  world?  Because  in  an 
important  sense  Death  was  new.  It  had  been  for  the  first 
time  in  history  recognised  as  an  influence  in  the  career 
of  nations.  The  citizen  of  the  old  world  shared  in  the 
perennial  life  of  a  commonwealth,  and  had  no  ear  for  those 
lessons  of  mortality  which  did  not  touch  the  more  enduring 
life.  The  subjects  of  the  Empire  had  learnt  that  the 
perennial  life  was  not  eternal.  The  new  scope  given  to 
the  fact  of  mortality  brought  in  this  new  impressiveness 
to  the  close  of  human  life.  Nothing  is  so  impressive  as 
Death  itself,  and  therefore,  for  those  who  live  in  the  full 
blaze  of  literary  expression,  nothing  is  so  trite  as  reflections 
about  Death.  But  to  the  men  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries  these  reflections  came  like  a  new  revelation.  An 
Englishman,  looking  back  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seventeen 
or  eighteen  centuries  which  separate  us  from  the  thinkers  of 
that  time,  is  not  more  struck  than  they  were  by  the  fact 
that  a  State  can  perish — is  not  so  much  struck  by  it.  All 
the  variety  of  illustration  inaccessible  to  them  which  we 
possess  of  that  truth  does  not  equal  in  impressiveness  the 
mere  fact  itself  when  it  was  recognised  for  the  first  time. 
Deathgives  The  practical  result  of  this  discovery  has  to  be  described 
keyno^."^  in  language  of  candid  paradox ;  there  never  was  a  time,  we 
may  say,  when  Death  was  feared,  either  so  much,  or  so 
little.  Men  of  genius  have  never  been  guilty  of  equal 
baseness  to  escape  it.  Lucan  denounced  his  mother,^ 
Seneca  connived  at  the  murder  of  the  Emperor's  mother 
by  her  son,  in  both  cases  merely  to  escape  the  fate  which 
a  conqueror,  with  a  devoted  army  at  his  back,  inflicted 
on  himself  at  the  command  of  Nero.  At  no  other  age 
known  to  the  historian  was  suicide  so  common.  While 
Life  was  bought  at  a  price  which  to  average  men  of  our 
day  would  leave  it  denuded  of  all  value,  it  was  every  day 

^  For  Lucan's  treachery  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  see  Tacitus,  AnnaU, 
XV.  56  ;  for  Seneca's  acquiescence  in  Agrippina's  murder,  ibid.,  xiv.  7. 
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flung  away  as  a  trifle  or  an  encumbrance.  Men  had  lost 
alike  the  power  of  retaining  it  in  the  face  of  discomfort 
and  surrendering  it  at  the  call  of  duty.  They  had  for- 
gotten both  the  lessons  of  the  dying  Socrates ;  his  precept 
that  the  soldier  must  await  dismissal  at  his  post,  and  that 
far  deeper  testimony  which  he  had  signed  with  his  blood, 
that  whether  Death  were  or  were  not  an  evil,  there  was  no 
such  doubt  concerning  unfaithfulness  to  the  light  within. 
Men  prolonged  their  lives  at  the  cost  of  infamy,  or  shortened 
them  at  the  command  of  a  tyrant,  who  was  himself  frightened 
literally  to  death  by  the  first  touch  of  resistance.  It  seems 
as  if  they  were  unable,  with  any  tenacity  of  resolve,  to  face 
either  Life  or  Death. 

So  strangely  mingled  are  the  good  and  evil  tendencies  Seneca 
of  the  age  that  we  may  trace  in  the  same  man  its  lowest  ^^seofthe 
temptations  and  its    highest  aspirations.      Few  men  have  ™^^f?''. 

^  T  .  the  indivi- 

played  a  baser  part  on  the  stage  of  history  than  Seneca,  dual  spirit. 
The  murder  of  a  parent  surely  was  never  before  or  since 
excused  by  eloquent  lips ;  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
parallel  for  his  flattery  of  the  living  and  libel  on  the  dead 
Claudius;  while  his  enormous  wealth  could  not  have  been 
acquired  by  methods  worthy  of  a  philosopher.  Yet  he 
has  been  chosen  as  a  typical  "  seeker  after  God,"  and  a 
spurious  but  not  unnatural  legend  has  made  him  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  St.  Paul.  If  we  judged  him 
by  his  words  alone  we  might  fancy  that  nothing  was 
wanting  to  render  the  legend  a  fact  except  opportunity. 
Perhaps  some  conflict  between  his  own  baseness  and  an 
influence  closer  than  any  human  being  awakened  within  him 
that  sense  of  the  inalienable  value  of  every  soul  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  the  finer  spirits  of  his  age,  but  no- 
where more  vividly  expressed.  This  sacredness,  he  felt, 
could  not  be  forfeited  by  the  worst  of  criminals.  The 
doom  which  the  State  inflicted  on  its  enemy  was  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  rejection  of  something 
vile,  but  as  a  concession  to  the  necessities  of  the  criminal 
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himself.  The  State  could  not  take  the  life  of  the  worst 
of  her  sons,  even  for  the  good  of  all  the  rest,  if  it  were 
not  also  good  for  him.  "Thy  soul" — Seneca  addresses 
an  imaginary  criminal^ — "is  incurable;  it  has  woven 
itself  a  warp  and  woof  of  crime.  Sin  has  become  its 
own  motive.  All  we  can  do  for  thee  is  to  give  thee  that 
which  for  thee  is  the  sole  good — death."  It  is  the  claim 
of  the  individual  which  is  considered  here,  even  when  the 
individual  is  a  public  enemy.  How  completely  is  the  ideal 
of  antiquity  left  behind !  The  criminal  has  been  a  mere 
invader  in  the  view  of  the  City  State ;  his  welfare  was  no 
more  to  be  considered  than  that  of  a  wolf  in  the  fold ;  all 
that  was  sacred  lay  in  that  which  he  was  doing  his  best  to 
destroy.  As  we  read  these  words  of  Seneca  we  feel  that 
the  moral  centre  of  gravity  has  shifted.  The  City  had 
demanded  loyalty  in  word  and  deed,  but  men  now  became 
conscious  of  belonging  to  one  whose  demand  included  the 
hidden  things  of  the  heart.  "  God  is  near  thee,  with  thee, 
within  thee;  a  holy  Spirit  watches  our  good  and  evil."^ 
No  individual  endowment  was  needed  to  confer  a  priceless 
value  on  every  human  soul ;  each  was  the  work  of  one 
whose  care  for  his  workmanship  was  but  faintly  typified 
by  the  affectionate  brooding  of  the  artist  over  his  work; 
every  man  was  sacred,  for  every  man  was  the  work 
of  God. 
Immor-  As  an  inevitable  result  of  such  a  conviction,  the  question 

becomes  a  of  man's  immortality  began  to  occupy  attention.  It  is  an 
widespread  inevitable  interest  for  an  Age  of  Death.  It  is  easy  not 
to  think  of  Death,  but  few  can  think  of  Death  without 
asking  whether  it  be  the  end  of  desire  and  fear ;  or  a 
great  crisis  in  the  development  of  all  desires  and  fears. 
Thus  the  general  disintegration  and  decay  which  made 
Death  an  object  of  attention  quickened  the  yearnings 
after  immortality  into  new  vividness.     We  see  them  pierce 

1  Be  Ird,  i.  i6,  3.  ^  Ep.  41. 
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the  husk  of  worldly  frivolity  ;i  we  find  them  in  the  re- 
cognition given  to  the  hopes  cherished  by  those  races 
with  which  Rome  was  now  for  the  first  time  coming  into 
contact,  and  to  whom  belonged  the  world  of  the  future. 
Death  was,  the  Romans  discovered,  regarded  by  the  mystic 
priests  of  the  Gauls  as  "an  incident  in  a  long  life,"^  and 
the  poet  who  was  afterwards  to  attempt  to  buy  his  life 
at  so  hideous  a  price  records  their  confidence  with  a  sigh 
of  envy.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  Lucan  envy  the 
Druids  a  faith  which  he  might  have  taken  from  Virgil  ? 
The  expression  just  quoted  supplies  the  answer.  It  was 
new  to  regard  Death  as  an  incident  in  a  long  life.  Some 
dim  survival  in  a  mysterious  underworld  was  the  ancestral 
belief  of  the  race.  Virgil  had  deepened  and  illumined 
the  picture  drawn  by  Homer  with  gleams  of  a  purer 
radiance  and  shadows  of  more  sombre  significance,  but 
had  left  it  still  a  mere  epilogue  to  the  life  of  this  world. 
We  see  in  this  longing  mention  of  the  Druidic  belief  how 
the  world  was  beginning  to  thirst  for  something  beyond 
this ;  how  men  were  yearning  for  a  future  that  should  not 
merely  reflect  in  pallid  memories  the  life  of  earth,  but 
should  carry  on  all  that  had  begun  here  into  new  develop- 
ment, and  fill  out  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  earth  with 
achievement.  "Happy  are  they  in  their  delusion,"  sighs 
Lucan;  he  yearned  to  share,  even  as  a  mere  dream,  the 
hope  with  which  life  would  be  no  longer  empty.  Shut 
out  from  the  life  of  the  State,  a  life  to  which  there  was 
no  definite  term,  men  were  awakening  to  the  discovery 
that  if  man's  existence  were  an  intelligible  whole,  it  could 
not  end  with  the  threescore  years  and  ten  of  his  sojourn 
here. 

We  misunderstand   the .  hope  of  immortality  when    we  it  is  an  in- 
tuition, not 

an  antici- 
^  Several  times  in  the  most  frivolous  writer,  I  should  think,  who  ever  pation. 

used  the  Latin  tongue.     See  Martial,  v.  34,  a  pretty  little  poem  on  the 

death  of  a  child. 

^  Lucan,  PharsaZia,  i.  457. 
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look  upon  it  as  a  mere  anticipation.  It  is  rather  an 
actual  discernment  of  some  principle  of  growth  dispro- 
portionate to  its  environment,  and  suggesting  a  different 
scheme  of  existence  from  the  outward  one.  The  prospect 
of  Immortality  was,  in  the  age  of  classical  antiquity,  a 
dim  and  not  specially  attractive  anticipation,  detached 
from  all  experience  interesting  to  the  hearts  of  men. 
When  that  great  age  was  past,  Immortality  became  a 
belief  necessary  to  render  life  harmonious  and  explicable; 
a  refuge  for  that  need  of  permanence  formerly  supplied 
by  the  life  of  the  State,  now  first  discovering  its  true  soil 
within  the  spirit  of  individual  man. 
The  Stoic  It  tells  forcibly  for  the  wide-reaching  influence  of  the 

figuresThe'  "^^^^  Spirit  of  personality  that  we  should  find  it  hard  to 
decide  which  of  two  men  occupying  the  extremes  of  society 
off'ers  its  typical  expression.  On  the  whole  we  find  the 
best  literary  exponent  of  the  time  in  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius.  But  the  slave  Epictetus,  besides  being  an  earlier 
and  therefore  more  original  preacher  of  the  new  morality, 
had  in  his  bondage  a  position  for  enforcing  it  which  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  thought.  He  was  set  apart  by 
the  discipline  of  life  to  proclaim  what  we  may  call  the 
inverted  freedom  of  the  invisible.  His  experience  of 
bondage  exhibited  to  him  the  true  character  of  bondage ; 
he  saw  its  limitations;  he  saw  that  within  the  man  which 
it  could  not  touch.  We  must  allow  that  he  enormously 
exaggerated  that  within  the  man  which  it  could  not  touch.i 
He  and  his  spiritual  brethren  made  the  same  mistake 
with  regard  to  the  Will  as  that  which  we  find  in  Plato 
with  regard  to  the  intellect.  Epictetus  believed  in  the 
omniijotence  of  volition  as  Plato  in  the  omnipotence  of 
knowledge;    perhaps   it   was   the    only   way  in   which   the 

1  See  especially  Diss,  ab  Arr.  ii.  23,  where  he  takes  the  power  to  close 
the  eyes  as  a  typical  specimen  of  the  relation  of  Will  over  Sense.  We 
may,  he  seems  to  think,  in  like  manner  shut  ofE  all  impression  from 
without,  if  we  will  but  make  the  resolve  to  do  so. 
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scope  of  either  faculty  could  be  adequately  discerned  by 
hira  whose  mission  it  was  to  impress  its  meaning  upon 
the  world.  The  luminaries  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  of 
the  material  universe  seem  larger  at  their  rise  than  at 
their  zenith,  and  all  new  ideas  are  expanded  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  dawn.  We,  after  ages  of  speculation,  discern 
that  Moral  Freedom  is,  as  it  has  been  called,^  the  freedom 
of  a  bird  in  its  cage ;  and  that  what  a  man  can  be  depends 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  what  he  can  do.  We  cannot 
but  allow  that  some  part  of  Character  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  Circumstance.  And  yet,  as  we  listen  to  the 
teaching  of  Epictetus,  we  may  feel  his  truth  the  deeper 
one.  We  may  believe  that  what  strikes  us  as  exaggeration 
after  seventeen  hundred  years  of  an  individual  morality 
was,  in  the  first  freshness  of  that  new  life,  the  discern- 
ment of  a  real  possibility — a  moral  miracle,  worked  by  the 
preacher  of  a  new  Faith. 

The  contrast  between  persons  and  things  forms  the  whole  and  pre- 
subject-matter  of  the  philosophy  of  Epictetus;  there  is  in  it  abolition  of 
no  wealth  of  various  thought,  only  a  single  idea  repeated  slavery. 
again  and  again  with  very  little  change  even  of  dialect.  Nor 
have  the  fragments  of  his  teaching  which  have  been  reported 
to  us  any  autobiographic  interest ;  it  is  owing  to  this  defect 
that  Marcus  Aurelius  is  so  much  more  interesting  and  so 
much  better  known  to  the  modern  world.  But  the  idea 
thus  monotonously  dwelt  upon  by  Epictetus  is  one  of  those 
which  needed  to  be  brought  home  to  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  mankind  by  exclusive  claim  and  insistent  proclamation. 
A  slave  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  city  a  mere  thing ; 
by  the  doctrine  of  Epictetus,  he  was  for  ever  reclaimed  for 
the  personal  world.  Read  Aristotle's  views  on  slavery,^  on 
the  whole  we  may  say  the  most  liberal  and  humane  utterance 
of  classic  ages  referring  to  that  unhappy  class,  and  then  turn 
to  any  page  of  Epictetus,  and  you  feel  at  once  that  you  have 

'■  By  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell. 

^  See  the  discussion  already  referred  to,  Politics,  1253-1255. 
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crossed  an  ocean.  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  have  hardly 
done  more  to  break  the  chain  of  the  slave  than  Epictetus 
has.  Aristotle  did  nothing  to  break  it,  he  did  something  to 
bind  it.  The  teacher  who  proclaims  (as  he  did)  that  only 
those  men  should  be  entrusted  with  freedom  who  deserve 
it  rivets  the  chains  of  the  bondsman,  for  he  fixes  men's 
attention  on  the  disqualifications  which  slavery  creates  and 
extends.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  treated  the  outward 
slavery  as  a  thing  indifferent  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
inward  life,  while  he  might  seem  to  leave  space  for  the  outward 
bondage  to  continue,  really  sowed  the  slow-germinating  seed 
of  a  late  emancipation.  The  servile  insurrections  which,  rather 
more  than  two  centuries  earlier,  had  made  Rome  tremble, 
would  have  found  no  recruit  in  Epictetus.  But  as  Renan 
says  of  one  who  may  be  considered  as  the  spiritual  descendant 
of  Epictetus — the  slave-girl  and  martyr  Blandina — he  did 
more  to  abolish  slavery  than  Spartacus  did.  To  enforce  the 
doctrine  that  the  only  real  bondage  is  that  of  the  Will  is  to 
take  a  step  towards  destroying  all  other  bondage.  It  makes 
impossible  that  condition  in  which  it  seems  to  acquiesce. 
In  fixing  the  attention  on  a  higher  Freedom  it  claims  the 
slave  as  a  Person,  and  prepares  the  way  for  proclaiming  his 
enslavement  as  a  crime. 
Good  and  The  clue  to  a  right  understanding  of  our  moral  being,  in 

with  Wiu  the  belief  of  Epictetus,  is  the  discernment  that  good  and  evil 
are  both  to  be  sought  in  the  realm  of  the  Voluntary.  The 
necessary  world  is  the  outward  world,^  the  world  where  many 
are  stronger  than  one,  where  accident  reigns,  where  Will  is 
impotent.  This  world,  properly  understood,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  realm  of  indifference.  In  this  region  there  is  no 
true  good  or  evil ;  ^  here,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  we 
may  say  that  everything  is  good,  or  else  that  nothing  is 

^  IIoO  rb  Aya86i' ;  'Ek  irpoaipiaei,  IIoO  t6  KaKov  ;  'Ex  irpoaipiffei,.  Xlov  rb 
oiSirepov ;  'Ex  Tois  dirpoaip^Tois  {Fpioteti  Diss,  ab  Arr.  ii.  i6).  This  is  the 
kernel  of  almost  all  he  has  to  say. 

-  External  things  should  be  to  us  no  more  than  tesserce  with  which  we 
play  at  dice  [Ibid.  ii.  s). 
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good.  In  the  realm  of  the  Voluntary,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  step  we  take  is  towards  good  or  evil.  Not  what 
happens  to  a  man,  but  what  he  chooses,  is  the  proper  object 
of  desire  or  fear.  The  work  of  Philosophy,  therefore,  is  to 
effect  a  complete  inversion  of  the  ordinary  view  of  these  two 
regions.  We  are  like  stags,  terrified  by  feathers  ^  and  driven 
into  snares.  We  seek  to  escape  fancied  evil  in  the  realm  of 
Necessity,  and  fly  into  real  evil  in  the  realm  of  the  Voluntary. 
We  choose  crime  to  escape  exile  or  death,  though  in  exile  or 
death  there  is  nothing  evil,  and  crime  is  the  greatest  of  evils. 
We  mistake  the  material  of  Virtue  for  the  source  of  Vice. 
We  turn  away  blindly  from  the  very  threshold  of  Liberty. 
What  is  Liberty?  Life  in  accordance  with  desire.  Men 
strive  to  gain  this  universal  object  by  bending  things  to  their 
wishes,  and  they  strive  in  vain.  The  world  is  so  made  that 
it  cannot  be  remoulded  upon  the  tastes  and  fancies  of  men  ; 
as  long  as  men  persist  in  this  effort  they  are  in  bondage, 
they  are  subjected  to  the  rule  of  hard  masters,  forcing  them 
to  actions  in  which  their  will  has  no  part.  The  will  is  not  the 
lord  of  the  outer  world.  When  exerted  here,  it  constantly 
finds  itself  a  slave,  and  not  a  ruler.  But  let  it  turn  to  its 
own  domain  and  it  finds  itself  at  once  supreme.  Though  it 
is  not  possible  to  remould  the  world  to  fit  desire,  it  is  possible 
to  remould  desire  to  fit  the  world.  He  who  has  learnt  to 
desire  nothing  that  he  may  not  choose  has  entered  into  the 
region  of  perfect  Freedom. 

At  the   root   of  this  idea  of  the  contrasted  worlds  of  The  world 
servitude  and  of  freedom  lies  a  deep  religious  reverence  for  claims 
the  Order  of  Nature,  such  as  we  have  seen  on  its  intellectual  ™?-n'.s  sub- 

'  .  .  mission. 

side,  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius,^  and  closely  akin  to  that 
which  was  the  bequest  of  Rome  to  the  world  in  its  Law. 
The  outer  world  is  the  world  of  necessity;  it  is  the  un- 
changeable world.     But  also  it  is  the  world  which,  if  we 

^  Ibid.  ii.  I. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  in  the  marginal  annotations  with 
which  Bentley  has  enriched  a  copy  of  Epictetus  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  only  comparison  is  with  Lucretius. 
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rightly  understand  it,  we  shall  not  wish   to  change.^     No 
exponent  of  modern  Science  confronts  the  world  of  existing 
reality  with  a  more  absolute  conviction  that  in  a  knowledge 
of  its  laws  lies  a  sure  deliverance  from  all  the  ills  of  life. 
Epictetus  knew  nothing  of  the  powers  with  which  modern 
Science  has  equipped  the  will  of  man  in  his  dealings  with  the 
external  world ;  but  his  confidence  in  the  power  of  Truth  to 
bring  the  mind  to  a  condition  in  which  any  modification  of 
outward  things  should  appear  a  matter  of  indifierence  gave 
to  Knowledge  quite  as  high  a  place  as  the  modern  view  does 
— perhaps  a  higher  place.     The  powers  of  Science,  as  re- 
vealed to  our  time,  have  done  almost  all  that  magic  had  ever 
promised ;  even  the  limitations  of  time  and  space  seem  to 
disappear  before  them.     But  the  weak  and  helpless  man,  as 
Epictetus  conceived  him,  in  face  of  the  unchangeable,  was 
more  invincible  among  the  terrors  of  the  outward  world 
than  is  his  modern   descendant.     His  power  to  cope  with 
them  lay  in  another  region ;  he  could  not  transform  those 
dangers ;  but  none  can  transform  them  all,  and  he  did  not 
need   to   transform   any.     To   Epictetus   the   dangers   and 
necessities  of  the  material  universe  were  but   as  the  dis- 
comforts of  the   palaestra,^  leading   up   to  the  disciplined 
strength  which  was  to  equip  the  victor  for  the  contest  of 
a  nobler  Olympia.     He   loves   to   surround  the  trials   and 
struggles   of  life  with   associations  of  dignity  and    charm 
borrowed    from    the    Greek   games.     These    majestic    and 
venerable   institutions,   the   concentrated  reminiscence   and 
type  of  the  dignity,  the  beauty,  the  grandeur,  dear  to  the 
pride  of  Greece,  appeared  to  the  Phrygian  slave,  as  to  his 
contemporary   St.  Paul,  a  parable  symbolising  that  which 
God  had  intended  the  whole  outward  world  to  be  to  man, 
and  the  actions  of  other  men  to  be  to  each  individual.     To 
the  meanest   slave   the   circumstances  amid  which   he  was 
placed  were  an  Olympia,  where  Divine  spectators  looked  on 
at  the    struggle  and  applauded  the  conquest  of  which  (in 
^  Diss,  ab  Arr.  ii.  2.  ^  Ibid.  i.  24. 
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this  unlike  its  prototype)  no  rival  could  deprive  him. 
He  had  but  to  will  in  order  to  quit  that  short  contest 
a  triumphant  conqueror.  No  outward  impediment  could 
affect  the  result,  for  the  victory  lay  within  a  region  to  which 
outward  influences  could  not  penetrate.  They  brought  the 
mere  apparatus  for  preparing  him  for  the  contest;  for 
that  contest  itself  nothing  was  necessary  except  his  own 
choice. 

But  the  choice  itself  was  one  needing  that  discipline  Law  and 
which  comes  from  the  knowledge  of  Law.  To  Epictetus  ailieT.  ^ 
the  fact  that  man's  will  should  be  a  disorderly,  unscientific 
influence  seemed  a  part  of  that  strange  dislocation  which 
it  is  the  business  of  Philosophy  to  set  right.  While  the 
outward  world  is  under  the  influence  of  some  fixed  law,  so 
that  we  know,  for  instance,  the  weight  of  anything,  not  by 
holding  it  in  our  hands  and  consulting  our  sensations,  but 
by  weighing  it  in  scales,  how  is  it,  he  asks,  that  in  the  most 
important  matter  of  all,  the  preference  and  desires  of 
men,  we  can  form  no  judgment,  but  can  only  watch  in  each 
individual  case  the  varying,  accidental  response  of  chance 
preference,  as  if  in  every  case  of  contested  weight  ^  we  could 
only  ask  the  opinion  of  a  bystander  whether  a  particular 
object  were  light  or  heavy  ?  The  moral  world  is  no  more 
subject  to  chance  than  the  material  world ;  indeed,  in  the 
view  of  Epictetus,  for  whom  chance  had  a  real  meaning,  it 
was  far  less  so.  A  pound  weight  is  a  pound  weight  in  the 
hand  of  a  child  or  a  giant.  So  in  this  Stoic  philosophy 
motives  have  their  absolute  value,  whether  they  appeal  to 
the  mind  of  a  Socrates  or  of  some  base  courtier  of  Nero. 
Socrates  knows  that  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  be  false  to  the 
highest  that  is  discerned  as  truth ;  the  cowardly  sycophant 
thinks  that  death  is  worse ;  but  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
alternatives  remains  the  same  in  either  case.  The  scale  is 
not  altered  when  it  is  overlooked.  The  Order  of  Nature  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  choice ;  we  have  only  to  conform 

.  ^  Compare  Persius,  v.  lOO. 
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ourselves  to  it,  or  to  suffer  the  consequences.  It  may,  in  an 
important  sense,  be  asserted  that  Epictetus  was  the  first  to 
preach  this  truth.  Of  course,  no  one  can  have  ever  taught 
his  fellows  anything  of  real  moral  value  without  assuming 
it;  but  it  is  not  so  impressive  anywhere  else,  as  in  the 
teaching  of  the  enfranchised  slave.  Epictetus  had  known 
-all  that  men  dread — blows,  ill-usage,  tyranny,  hard  labour, 
need — and  he  proclaimed  that  these  were  not  evils.  Who 
•else  had  such  a  platform  for  making  that  declaration  ?  Who 
else  had,  as  he  expresses  it  forcibly,  so  entirely  turned  round 
the  masks  by  which  mankind  are  terrified,  and  seen  whether 
there  was  anything  really  terrible  behind  them  ?  Of  the 
words  of  such  as  him  we  may  say,  indeed,  as  one  Italian 
poet  said  of  another,  "Egli  dice  cose,  e  voi  parole."  i  He 
shows  the  perfect  freedom  that  is  bound  up  with  the  ideal  of 
perfect  resignation.  He  speaks  as  the  heir  of  an  inheritance 
hitherto  inadequately  though  deeply  prized,  of  an  estate 
rich  in  unsuspected  mineral  wealth,  a  possession  coveted  by 
all,  in  ignorance  of  its  actual  advantages.  Freedom  had 
been  the  yearning  of  all  hearts,  but  men  had  coveted  the 
freedom  which  was  the  privilege  of  few ;  the  freedom  he  pro- 
claimed from  his  platform  of  servitude  was  the  inalienable 
inheritance  of  every  son  of  man.  The  citizen  had  accepted 
Law  as  the  basis  of  Liberty ;  the  philosopher  could  do  no 
more ;  but  in  the  inward  realm  in  which  he  learned  to  find 
a  home,  the  law  which  gives  perfect  freedom  is  that  of  re- 
nunciation. His  aim  should  be  to  withdraw  all  energy  from 
that  spirit  of  preference  which  would  impress  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  Self  on  the  world  of  Nature,  and  impress  the 
law  of  Nature  on  the  Self.  Epictetus  was  as  free  when  a 
master  could  kill  or  torture  his  body  as  when  he  knew  no 
master,  for  the  emancipation  from  the  tyrants  of  the  soul 
was  in  him  complete.  The  saying  of  Socrates,  "  Anytus  and 
Meletus  can  kill  me,  but  cannot  hurt  me,"  is  the  constant 
text  of  his  discourse ;  in  those  words  Socrates  had  proclaimed 

'  Berni,  of  Michael  Angelo. 
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the  freedom  of  the  slave.  "Let  us  be  imitators  of  Socrates, 
who  sang  paeans  in  his  dungeon,"  1  was  in  him  no  mere 
sermonising,  it  was  the  exhortation  of  one  who  knew  that 
what  he  exhorted  was  possible.  He  had  taken  his  start  from 
that  complete  surrender  which  he  was  urging  on  his  disciples ; 
he  had  been  detached  by  the  decree  of  Fate  from  all  those 
possessions  from  which  the  soul  should  always  be  detached 
by  a  sense  of  their  insignificance ;  he  had  been  shut  off  from 
the  realm  of  the  indifferent  by  circumstance,  and  had  thus 
no  choice  but  to  find  his  good  elsewhere,  if  he  were  to  find 
a,ny  good  at  all. 

The  bondage  of  the  freedman  taught  the  lesson  no  Persius,  the 
less  decidedly,  and  of  course  far  more  frequently,  than  the  °"^''  ^' 
spiritual  emancipation  of  the  slave.  The  crowds  who 
pressed  across  the  boundary  that  separated  bond  and  free 
€xhibited  in  every  variety  of  distinctness  the  temper  of 
bondage ;  the  demeanour  of  the  freedmen  taught  the  spec- 
tator that  "  No  mere  ceremony  can  change  a  menial  to  a 
true  Freeman ;  there  are  other  masters  than  those  from 
whom  the  prffitor's  rod  sets  free."  This  was  said  by  one 
who  must  have  had  many  slaves,  who  looked  on  Roman  life 
from  the  platform  of  luxury  and  culture.  The  obscure, 
abrupt,  and  rather  pedantic  utterances  of  Persius  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  broad  simplicity  of  Epictetus,  but  the 
two  preach  with  similar  fervour  and  identical  aim  the  dis- 
covery— to  them  it  was  a  discovery — of  spiritual  freedom. 
"  Our  one  need,"  ^  says  Persius,  "  is  Freedom,  but  not  such 
freedom  as  belongs  to  any  enfranchised  slave  whom  the 
ceremony  of  manumission  has  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  citizen."  "Avarice  and  Luxury  enforce  a  harder 
toil  than  the  most  severe  master,  and  add  to  it  the  dis- 
traction   of  their   own   discord."      He   was   proclaiming   a 

1  Epictetus,  Diss,  ab  Arr.  ii.  6.  It  is  a  very  exaggerated  expression  for 
anything  that  Socrates  did  say,  no  doubt. 

'  Paraphrase  of  a  long  passage  in  Sat.  v.  73  seq.  The  style  of  Persius 
is  so  odd  and  so  extremely  diifuse  that  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  quote 
from  him  otherwise. 
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truth  which  received  clearer  illustration  in  a  world  of 
freedmen  than  it  ever  could  in  a  world  of  freemen.  And 
then,  moreover,  while  at  all  times  men  have  been  able  to 
observe  the  slavery  of  those  outwardly  free,  it  is,  so  far 
as  we  know,  only  in  the  lifetime  of  Epictetus  that  they 
have  been  forced  to  recognise  the  freedom  of  the  slave ; 
and  the  lesson  thus  set  forth  in  actual  experience  has 
reached,  not  only  the  ears^  but  the  heart  of  mankind. 
Marcus  The  thinker  in  whom  this  new  sense  of  an  inward  life 

th^Exile,  finds  its  most  characteristic  expression  for  the  ages  which 
follow,  is,  however,  not  the  Stoic  slave,  but  the  Stoic 
Emperor.  In  making  the  transition  it  is  striking  to  dis- 
cover a  change  of  moral  atmosphere  just  opposite  to  that 
which  we  should  expect  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  writers.  Profound  sadness  succeeds  to  a  bright  and 
steadfast  cheerfulness.  Partly  we  have  to  remember  that 
Marcus  Aurelius  wrote  for  himself,  and  Epictetus  addressed 
disciples ;  but  the  difference  is  no  mere  accident  of  method. 
A  sense  of  pettiness,  of  worthlessness  in  life,  which  had  no 
place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  slave,  oppressed  the  ruler  of 
the  world.  Epictetus  felt  life  a  sojourn  in  a  strange  land,^ 
but  the  sense  of  exile  was  lost  in  the  sense  of  freedom. 
With  Aurelius,  the  sense  of  freedom  was  lost  in  the  sense  of 
exile.  He  came  later  in  the  new  life,  when  the  mystery  of 
dawn  was  over,  and  the  cold  light  of  day  was  revealing  the 
earth  and  concealing  the  stars.  But  another  explanation  of 
the  contrast  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  circumstances  which 
at  first  sight  make  it  surprising.  The  master  of  the  Roman 
world  knew  too  surely  how  little  Will  could  effect  in  face  of 
overwhelming  difSculties.  He  had  no  wish  but  for  the  welfare 
of  the  great  Empire  he  was  called  on  to  rule,  and  he  saw  that 
his  wish  was  vain.  What  he  felt  was  the  unique  and  pro- 
found disappointment  of  the  Philosopher  on  a  throne.  Plato 
at  Syracuse  may,  perhaps,  have  known  something  of  the 

• 
1  See  a  passage  in  Enohiridion,  oh.  xii.,  where  Epictetus  says  life  should 
be  the  saunter  on  shore  of  a  passenger  who  has  landed  for  an  hour  or  two. 
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feeling;  he  must  have  discovered  how  little  the  approach 
there  made  towards  his  own  ideal  ^ — that  kings  should  be- 
come philosophers,  or  philosophers  kings — had  done  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  But  with  the  Emperor  that  dream 
was  realised  more  fully  than  it  had  been  realised  under  the 
rule  of  Dion  ;  he  knew  better  how  little  the  Philosopher  on 
a  throne  could  do  to  make  his  subjects  wise  and  good,  or 
even  happy.  To  him  the  whole  of  life  must  have  been 
coloured  and  shaped  by  disappointment;  his  sense  of  its 
transitoriness  seems  a  refuge  from  his  sense  of  its  futility. 
"  Reflect  often  on  thy  last  hour,"  is  the  burden  of  the 
Meditations.  Life  is  a  vapour,  a  smoke,  a  winter  tor- 
rent ;  the  interval  between  the  shortest  and  the  longest 
life  is  comparable  to  that  between  the  disappearance 
of  two  grains  of  incense  flung  into  the  altar  fire.  Life 
hurries  to  its  close;  its  futilities  are  soon  to  be  hushed 
in  the  silence  of  the  tomb :  why  make  ado  about  anything 
so  ephemeral  ?  ^ 

The  Journal  Intime  of  Marcus  Aurelius  may  be  regarded,  The 
from  some  points  of  view,  as  a  deeper  revelation  of  an  in-  "'^JJ^e^ 

dividual  soul  than  almost  any  other  book   that  was  ever  catholic 

^     ,  ,  1         ■         than  the 

written.    As  we  turn  the  page  we  find  ourselves  overhearing,  slave, 

'  See  Wordsworth's  poem  on  Dion  : — 

"  And  what  pure  homage  then  did  wait 
On  Dion's  virtues,  while  the  lunar  beam 
Of  Plato's  genius,  from  its  lofty  sphere, 
Fell  round  him  in  the  grove  of  Academe, 
Softening  their  inbred  dignity  austere. 

Mourn  hills  and  groves  of  Attica  !  and  mourn 

Ilissus,  bending  o'er  thy  classic  urn  1 

Mourn,  and  lament  for  him  whose  spirit  dreads 

Your  once  sweet  memory,  studious  walks  and  shades  !  " 

No  history  is  more  tragic  than  .that  commemorated  in  these  lines.  Dion 
was  surely  the  noblest  pupil  of  Plato,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
righteous  government  at  Syracuse,  in  which  he  incurred  the  hatred  of 
those  whose  welfare  was  his  supreme  aim,  and  fell  a  victim  to  their  wrath, 
must  have  seemed  to  his  master  almost  like  a  great  experiment  exhibiting 
the  futility  of  his  loftiest  hopes. 

2  M.  Antoninus,  x.  31 ;  iv.  15  ;  v.  23. 
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for  the  first  time,  the  communings  of  a  human  spirit  with 
itself.  It  is  this  which  Renan  must  mean  when  he  says  of 
the  book,  "  C'est  le  livre  le  plus  purement  humain  qu'il  y 
ait."  Those  who  take  it  up  with  that  introduction  will  be 
apt  to  lay  it  down  with  disappointment.  It  is  not  human 
in  the  sense  that  it  makes  any  approach  towards  the  various, 
many-sided  utterance  which  belongs  to  a  complete  human 
character;  it  contains  no  trace  of  subtle  observation;  we 
never  come  to  a  thought  that  makes  us  stop  to  say,  "  There 
is  the  man  who  knew  mankind."  Except  so  far  as  we  are 
now  and  then  reminded  that  a  court  must  have  the  same 
dangers  in  all  ages,  we  find  nothing  in  it  that  bears  on  the 
concrete  difficulties  and  temptations  of  particular  bodies  of 
men  or  of  individuals.  But  it  is  human  in  this  sense,  that 
it  opens  to  us  those  depths  in  a  human  soul  which  belong 
to  humanity  as  such ;  not  to  the  second  century  or  to  the 
twentieth  century,  not  to  the  Italian  or  English  race,  not  to 
the  king  or  the  slave,  but  to  a  human  soul  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  wherever  it  is  made  conscious  of  its  own  per- 
sonality, wherever  it  is  led  to  retire  into  its  own  depths, 
and  commune  with  that  which  no  circumstance  can  touch. 
This  spiritual  attitude  is  not  characteristic  of  the  most 
important  periods  of  history ;  a  great  man's  own  person- 
ality is  not  there  an  object  of  supreme  interest  to  himself. 
It  is  characteristic  of  an  Age  of  Death,  and  most  completely 
exhibited  in  one,  who  even  in  that  age  of  disintegration 
must  have  been  the  loneliest  of  men. 
butaiEo  AH    monarchs   must   be   solitary   in    some   sense,   but   a 

monarch  in  modern  Europe  is  a  member  of  a  select  society ; 
he.  is  one  of  a  band  of  equals.  The  Emperor  was  alone  in 
the  world.  We  see  in  a  Caligula  or  a  Tiberius  the  moral 
insanity  which  results  from  such  unnatural  isolation;  in 
Marcus  Aurelius  that  influence  is  traceable  in  a  freezing 
loneliness,  a  sense  of  almost  despair,  softened  into  resigna- 
tion. He  was  as  lonely  in  literary  communion  as  in  the 
intercourse  of  society  and  the  commerce  of  daily  life;   he 


more 
solitai  y 
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was  not  likely  to  know  the  Psalms,  and  there  was  then 
nothing  else  at  all  like  his  Meditations.  In  some  ways  he 
is  curiously  modern,  and  to  the  modern  reader  this  tells  as  a 
disadvantage.  He  was  the  first  to  come  in  sight  of  certain 
ideas  that  the  modern  world  has  dwelt  on  and  returned  upon 
until  they  have  become  commonplace,  and  we  turn  from 
many  of  his  most  original  reflections  as  tedious,  because  they 
spring  from  a  seed  that  has  been  eminently  fertile.  The 
writer  whom  he  oftenest  I'ecalls  is  Pascal.  A  deep  mourn- 
fulness,  a  sense  of  transitoriness  and  futility  in  all  things 
earthly,  an  utter  detachment  from  all  interest  in  the  fleeting 
pageant,  seems  set  to  exactly  the  same  key  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  Frenchman  and  the  Roman ;  we  should  hardly  dis- 
cover the  difference  if,  as  we  resumed  perusal,  the  one  book 
were  exchanged  for  the  other.  "  Comme  tout  disparait  dans 
un  instant !  dans  le  monde  les  personnes,  et  dans  la  duree  les 
souvenirs !  comment  des  objets  si  frivoles,  si  decousus  pour- 
raient  ils  occuper  notre  intelligence  et  notre  raison."  That 
is  not  Pascal,  but  Marcus  Aurelius  speaking  through  a 
French  translation.  He  returns  to  the  thought  again  and 
again  with  a  persistence  which  reminds  us  that  it  was  an 
original  one  to  him.  "  Serait-ce  la  vaine  opinion  des  hommes 
qui  t'agite  ?  alors  regarde  Toubli  rapide  de  toutes  les  choses, 
I'abime  du  temps  pris  dans  les  deux  sens  "  (i.e.  the  boundless 
past  and  the  boundless  future)  "  et  I'exiguite  du  lieu  ou  la 
renommee  se  renferme."  It  is  exactly  the  feeling  of  Pascal, 
but  it  has  a  typical  impressiveness  which  Pascal  lacks. 
There  speaks  the  man  who  has  touched  the  limits  of  all 
earthly  desire.  Is  there  any  one  else,  since  the  line  of  his 
successors  came  to  an  end,  of  whom  we  may  say  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  frame  a  wish  for  any  earthly  gain  ? 
Kings  in  the  modern  world  have  not  been  shut  out  from 
ambition ;  they  have  seen  a  height  above  them.  But  the 
master  of  the  Roman  world  had  touched  the  summit  of 
earth,  and  if  he  found  it  joyless,  there  was  no  refuge  but 
in  the  world  within. 
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and  more 
hopeless. 


The 

supreme 

Law. 


Hence  Marcus  Aurelius  could  not  but  ask, — Is  there  no 
Life  that  deserves  the  name  of  Life  more  truly  than  this  brief 
span  here.?  But  the  question  expresses  a  yearning,  not  a 
hope.  "  How  is  it,"  he  writes  at  a  time  apparently  not  long 
before  his  death,  "that  the  gods,  who  have  arranged  all 
things  well  and  lovingly  for  mortals,  have  in  this  one  respect 
overlooked  their  interest,  that  men,  even  excellent  men,  who 
have  entered  into  frequent  communion  with  them  through 
devout  ministrations,  when  once  they  have  died  quit  existence 
altogether,  and  are  utterly  extinguished  ?  If  indeed  this  is 
so,  be  assured  that  the  gods  would  have  arranged  it  other- 
wise, if  it  had  been  right.  For  it  would  have  been  possible 
if  it  had  been  right."  ^  Surely  there  is  nothing  more  pathetic 
in  literature  than  these  words.  The  ruler  of  the  civilised 
world,  feeling  all  the  emptiness  and  poverty  of  that  life 
of  which  he  occupied  the  summit,  yet  teaches  himself  to 
acquiesce  in  its  narrow  limits,  since  they  were  imposed 
by  God. 

Two  ideas  upheld  him  in  this  dreary  and  joyless  re- 
signation— the  sense  of  an  Order  of  Nature,  and  the  sense 
of  a  constant  invisible  companionship.  The  second  was  the 
nearest  his  heart,  but  both  were  near.  It  is  a  deeply  rooted 
thought  in  him  that  all  sin  is  schism,  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  be  one  with  the  order  in  which  we  live,  and  one  in 
an  organic  sense,  "a  member,  not  merely  a  portion." ^  We 
may,  he  believed,  learn  to  regard  disastrous  events  as  parts 
of  an  orderly  system,  no  less  than  the  rose  in  summer  and 
the  harvest  in  autumn.^  He  paints  with  all  the  associations 
of  horror  familiar  to  a  soldier  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
severed  limb,*  and  reminds  himself  of  the  possibility  that 
each  one  of  us  may  enter  on  this  condition  at  any  moment. 
In  the  constant  disappointment  provided  for  regal  bene- 
ficence  by  the    neighbourhood    of   ingratitude,   stupidity. 


^  M.  Antoninus,  xii.  5 :  Ei  ydp  SUaiov  fjv,  ^v  S.v  koX  Swarbv.      We  see 
here,  as  sometimes  with  St.  Paul,  how  the  sound  helps  the  sense, 
'  Ibid.  vii.  13.  '  Ibid.  iv.  44.  ^  Ibid.  viii.  34. 
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and  treachery,!  the  thought  of  this  larger  whole,  the  dis- 
cernment of  a  community  wider  even  than  his  own  vast 
Empire,  in  which  a  Roman  citizen  could,  for  the  first 
time,  recognise  himself  as  a  fellow-citizen  of  all  men,  seems 
to  have  been  a  perpetual  source  of  religious  thankfulness  to 
him.  He  knows  neither  a  Father  in  Heaven  nor  a  brother  on 
earth ;  but  the  Order  of  Nature,  in  its  new  and  unexplored 
impressiveness,  filled  all  that  vacuum,  and  almost  satisfied 
him  with  its  realm  of  majestic  Law.  It  is  not  inconsistent 
to  speak  of  its  new  impressiveness,  although  when  Marcus 
Aurelius  lived  this  idea  was  set  forth  in  a  poem  about  as 
old  for  him  as  Paradise  Lost  is  for  us.  It  was  new  if  we 
remember  that  we  are  speaking  of  ideas  as  they  are  felt  apart 
from  genius.  We  have  seen  in  Lucretius  the  rise  of  a  re- 
verence for  Nature  that  may  be  called  modern,  the  sense  of 
a  calm  permanent  sway,  contrasted  with  that  "fitful  fever" 
of  personal  dominion  which  raged  so  furiously  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  poet,  or  with  the  transient  rule  of  the  cities  of  the 
past.  We  have  seen  in  Virgil  how  the  rise  of  the  Empire 
harmonised  this  idea  with  that  of  political  dominion,  and 
translated,  as  it  were,  the  Order  of  Nature  into  the  rule 
of  Rome.  The  Laws  of  Imperial  Rome,  so  far  as  they 
approached  their  ideal,  were,  for  the  men  of  that  time, 
the  laws  of  Nature. ^  Perhaps  without  Roman  Law  we 
might  never  have  known  the  expression,  "  a  law  of  nature." 
Whether  we  should  be  any  poorer  for  the  loss  is  another 
question ;  some  may  think  that  the  meaning  of  Law  would 
be  clearer  if  the  same  word  were  not  used  to  express  orders 
of  sequence  which  impose  themselves  and  cannot  be  broken 
and  claims  which  may  but  ought  not  to  be  rejected.  At 
any  rate  it  is  significant  that  the  subordination  of  the  whole 
known  world  to  a  single  ruler  and  a  single  law  gave  a  certain 
religious  significance  to  the  idea  of  Nature.     The  outward 

^  ^K  TOLOtjTov  ^lov  cLtt ipxo/J'dt.,  ^^  V  aOrol  ol  kolvwvoI,  itrkp  S>v  rd  Toaavra 
•^oivtffdfjLTji'j  Tji^dfiTjVf  iippbvTLaa,  adrol  iKelvot.  i6e\ov(Ti  ue  vTrAyeiv  {Ibid,  x. 
36).     Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  his  son. 

2  Ibid.  iv.  4 
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world  thus  seemed  to  combine  in  a  single  majestic  order,  a 
fit  object  for  the  reverence  and  the  submission  of  the  most 
religious  of  mankind.  "  The  world  is  a  polity,  for  men  have 
the  same  law,"  is  one  of  the  many  sentences  which  remind 
us  of  the  expansion  taken  by  the  very  word  Law,  while 
the  words  were  true  also  in  their  narrowest  sense.  Under 
the  Antonines  there  was  only  one  law  in  the  world.  The 
Roman  Law,  with  its  long  vista  into  the  past,  with  its 
magnificent  embrace  for  all  the  nationalities  of  the  known 
world,  may  be  regarded  as  a  stately  bridge  between  the 
realm  of  Morals  and  Nature — a  bridge  on  which  the  pilgrim 
may  cross  in  either  direction,  finding  himself  on  both  sides 
within  the  same  realm  of  order,  and  among  inhabitants 
who,  if  they  occasionally  used  a  different  dialect,  seek  to 
express  by  it  the  same  desires,  the  same  fears,  and  the  same 
convictions. 
The  But  the  religion  of  Nature  was  not  the  strongest  feeling 

Comrade.  ^^  this  Pascal  of  the  second  century ;  his  spirit  finds  an  even 
deeper  satisfaction  in  a  belief  not  entirely  in  harmony  with 
it,  though  both  were  real  to  him.  We  have  seen  that  his 
yearnings  after  an  Eternal  life  were  unable  to  transform 
themselves  into  hopes,  but  they  found  another  refuge  in  the 
conviction  of  a  permanent  relation  to  an  Eternal  Being ;  a 
truth,  indeed,  which,  when  it  is  fully  apprehended,  is  seen  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  hope  he  could  not  attain.  Marcus 
Aurelius  saw  something  in  man  which  virtually  implies  his 
immortality,  though  he  could  not  follow  out  its  teaching. 
He  seems  to  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  belief  of  the 
wisest  man  of  antiquity  in  special  supernatural  guardian- 
ship; a  belief  which,  in  his  own  time,  lost  its  limitations. 
It  had  seemed  natural  that  to  Socrates  a  supernatural  guide 
should  be  appointed,  but  now  men  were  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  the  best  gifts  of  Heaven  were  least  special ;  the  "  divine 
sign"  with  which  Socrates  was  familiar  was  recognised  as 
the  voice  of  an  indwelling  spirit  given  as  a  comrade  and 
guide  to  every  son  of  man.     The  change  from  the  Djemon  of 
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Socrates  to  the  Daemon  of  Marcus  Aurelius  gathers  up  the 
whole  moral  evolution  of  the  ages.  We  interpret  best  the 
meaning  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  epoch,  when  we  remem- 
ber that,  in  the  first,  it  was  the  wisest  of  men  who  believed 
that  a  peculiar  guidance  was  vouchsafed  him  by  God;  and, 
in  the  second,  this  guidance  was  felt  as  no  special  endowment 
of  wisdom  or  virtue,  but  an  inheritance  of  commonplace 
humanity. 

For  indeed  it  was  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  this  The 
time  that  the  exceptional  was  exchanged  for  the  universal,  g^^'tes"'^ 
This  was  the  very  meaning  of  the  new  sense  of  Humanity  and  of 
that  was  come  into  the  world.  The  spirit  of  antiquity,  we  Aurelius. 
have  said,  is  selective.  The  nobler  a  Greek  or  Roman  was, 
the  more  would  he  incline  to  associate  the  excellent  with  the 
exceptional.  The  citizen  who  was  to-day  a  man,  to-morrow 
a  chattel,  kept  before  the  mind  of  every  human  being 
the  standard  of  privilege.  No  one  could  ask  why  this 
man  should  have  some  good  thing  lacked  by  his  neigh- 
bour without  questioning  the  foundation  and  structure  of 
society ;  for  what  good  could  be  greater  or  more  absolutely 
limited  than  Freedom  ?  That  recognition  of  a  Divine 
voice,  therefore,  which  seems  to  have  had  much  influence 
in  the  condemnation  of  Socrates,  as  the  introducer  of  new 
gods,  was  not  in  him  or  his  contemporaries  an  expansive 
influence.!  There  was  nothing  strange  to  Socrates  in 
believing  that  a  Divine  influence  should  be  real  and  ex- 
ceptional. But  the  lapse  of  six  centuries  brought  men 
to  a  different  view  of  the  Divine  education  of  humanity; 
the  insignificant  nature  of  that  which  does  not  belong 
to  all  was  the  characteristic  moral  discovery  (so  we  may 
call  it)  of  the  age;  it  was  held  with  the  passionate 
fervour  and  the  inevitable  exaggeration  that  belongs  to 
new  truth.  And  none  could  feel  this  truth  with  more 
depth  and  fervour  of  conviction  than  the  lonely  Emperor ; 

1  It  is  rather  misleading  to  speak  of  the  dsemon  of  Socrates,  as  he 
always  alludes  to  it  in  this  impersonal  form.  The  djemon  of  Marcus  is 
always  personal,  e.g.  iii.  5,  &c. 
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he  who  found  in  the  exceptional  position  he  occupied  no 
satisfaction,  no  immunity  from  sorrow  and  care,  only 
added  causes  of  both,  added  difficulties,  added  vexations. 
"  Even  in  a  palace  life  may  be  lived  well."  The  man 
who  wrote  those  words  on  a  page  intended  for  no  eye 
but  his  own  was  one  to  feel  vividly  that  if  God  gave 
guidance  to  any  one,  then  it  must  be  the  inheritance  of 
every  son  of  man. 
Many  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  so-called  Athanasian 

on"m'an°  creed  as  a  mass  of  absurd  contradictions.  The  assertion 
that  there  are  three  persons  in  one  God,  it  is  supposed,  is 
one  that  can  convey  no  meaning  to  any  mind  anxious  to 
find  appropriate  meaning  in  all  words.  And  yet  it  must 
be  felt  at  times  by  those  who  look  within  that  something 
very  like  this  incredible  description  of  God  is  true  of  man. 
No  one  can  feel  that  anything  within  himself  is  sacred 
if  he  believes  only  in  himself;  the  sense  of  Tightness  is 
something  deeper,  more  authoritative,  than  anything  can 
be  that  is  wholly  contained  within  an  individual  person- 
ality. In  entire  solitude  each  one  of  us  may  become 
sensible  of  the  presence  of  what  may  be  best  described 
as  an  ideal  Self.  Conscience,  that  . "  knowledge  with 
another"  awaking  at  the  approach  of  evil,  is  but  one 
aspect  of  this  unseen  companionship ;  it  may  be  re- 
cognised elsewhere  than  on  the  watershed  of  right  and 
wrong,  while  there  is  much  experience  other  than  that 
of  wrong-doing,  in  which  it  is  hidden.  The  whole  life 
of  the  outward  conceals  this  unseen  companionship,  and 
most  of  all  that  is  satisfying  life,  in  which  a  man  enters 
into  relation  with  the  State.  It  is  most  known  probably 
to  the  lonely ;  to  the  Stoic  Emperor  it  took  the  aspect 
of  an  influence  so  subtle,  so  penetrating,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  describe  without  falling  into  contradiction. 
Sometimes  on  his  page  it  appears  as  the  protector,  some- 
times as  the   protected ;  ^  it   is  a  being  that   both  guards 

^  Compare,  for  instance,  ii.  17  :  rripecv  t6  c^vSoi'  Sal/j.ova  avipfnarov,  Kal 
&<nvrj,  with  such  passages  as  iii.  5  ;  v.  27. 
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man  and  is  guarded  by  him.  It  is  nearer  to  him  than 
any  other  human  being  is,  but  it  is  distinct  from 
himself,  and  may  be  an  object  of  reverence  to  a  man 
who  feels  himself  utterly  poor  and  feeble.  It  is  strange, 
when  we  read  the  passages  in  which  Marcus  Aurelius 
speaks  of  it,  to  think  of  him  as  a  persecutor  of  the 
Christians,  for  the  thought  of  a  mediator  between  God 
and  man  comes  out  as  distinctly  in  his  Meditations  as  in 
any  Christian  writings.  He  is  a  preacher  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  inward  companion  of  every  son 
of  man.  He  did  not  see  that  an  immortal  and  inseparable 
comrade  is  a  promise  of  immortality.  But  he  teaches  that 
lesson  to  all  who  have  ears  to  hear  it. 

Men's  aspirations  contain  an  inverted  history  of  their  Civil  and 
lives ;  what  has  been  missed  from  earth  is  projected  on  freedom. 
to  the  Heavens.  The  age  of  slavery  was  the  age  when 
all  that  men  desire  and  hope  was  gathered  up  in  the  one 
word  Freedom.  It  was  a  word  which  had  always  expressed 
"  our  being's  end  and  aim "  more  fully  and  definitely 
than  that  aim  has  ever  been  expressed  by  the  word  Hap- 
piness. When  every  one  is  more  or  less  free  the  idea  of 
Freedom  is  always  vague,  unless  it  is  strictly  relative. 
But  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  the  meaning  of  Freedom 
was  kept  definite  by  the  neighbourhood  of  its  opposite ; 
with  us  the  criminal  does  not  so  clearly  exhibit  its  absence 
as  with  them  the  slave.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the 
modern  world  so  definite  and  so  universal  as  the  distinction 
between  liberty  and  bondage  in  antiquity.  Freedom  occu- 
pied the  desires  of  mankind  through  the  ages  of  the  classi- 
cal world  as  no  equally  definite  object  has  ever  occupied 
them  since  then,  and  when  the  classical  world  came  to 
an  end  its  ideal  was  only  intensified  in  being  spiritualised. 
Inheritance  in  the  world  of  the  Invisible  is  secure;  if  not 
always  unmistakable.  "  We  feel,"  it  has  been  well  said,i 
"as  our  ancestors  thought,  and  think  as  our  descendants 

^  Jewish  Ideals,  by  Joseph  Jacobs,  p.  42. 
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will  feel."  The  fathers  would  not  always  recognise  their 
legacy  in  the  wealth  of  the  sons.  The  heroes  of  the  past 
might  have  disclaimed  all  parentage  in  the  conception  of 
Freedom  that  glowed  in  the  heart  of  Epictetus ;  but  in  a 
bereavement  of  civil  life  which  they  could  not  have  con- 
ceived possible,  he  gave  their  aspirations  their  only  possible 
form.  When  the  City  perished,  the  deep  and  vivid  yearn- 
ings it  had  nourished  could  not  at  once  develop  into  the 
desire  for  national  freedom.  Constitutional  government 
and  uncorrupt  representation  would  have  seemed  to  those 
heroes  a  very  poor  exchange  for  what  they  had  lost.  The 
idea  of  Freedom  found  a  deeper  soil;  it  turned  from  the 
world  without,  where  all  was  wintry  and  full  of  decay,  to 
that  inner  life  which  seemed  in  comparison  to  burgeon 
with  the  promise  of  Spring. 
The  failure  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  speak  of  this  as  an 
ideal.  age  of  general  servility .''     What  more  can  protect  an  age 

from  servility  than  that  the  idea  of  Freedom  should  enter 
the  realm  of  the  Invisible,  that  man  should  learn  to  recog- 
nise his  true  Freedom  ?  If  this  was  the  commonplace  of  the 
age — if  we  find  it  on  the  page  of  rhetoricians  no  less  than 
on  that  of  men  who  set  it  forbh  in  their  lives — how  could  it 
be  that  the  moral  life  of  man,  as  far  as  it  is  associated  with 
manly  aim,  seems  then  to  have  touched  its  nadir.?  We 
have  given  the  answer  to  this  question,  but  we  must  often 
repeat  it.  Men  in  this  age  were  mere  units.  They  awoke 
to  perceive  two  great  ideas — the  sacredness  of  Personality, 
and  the  oneness  of  the  race.  But  between  these  two  ideas 
there  was  no  combining  element.  The  sense  of  human 
brotherhood  knew  no  concentration ;  nowhere  throughout 
the  world  of  human  relation  could  it  find  a  focus.  Earnest 
thinkers  were  never  tired  of  speaking  of  man  as  a  part  of 
the  universe ;  it  was  one  of  their  stock  themes,  that  as  in 
the  great  ages  of  antiquity  each  one  had  felt  himself  the 
member  of  a  State,  so  now  he  was  to  feel  himself  a  part  of 
that  great  whole,  in  which  was  included  not  only  all  human 
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society,  but  all  the  system  of  things  which  we  know  by  the 
name  of  Nature.  He  was  to  transfer  his  loyalty  from 
Athens  or  Rome  to  the  Order  of  Nature,  and  to  find  exer- 
cise for  all  the  sentiments  formerly  known  as  patriotism,  in 
the  fact  of  membership  in  a  great  system  including  the 
whole  human  world.  They  were  even  fond  of  illustrating 
this  idea  by  the  comparison  with  a  living  organism  which 
St.  Paul  has  made  so  familiar  to  Christendom ;  the  criminal, 
they  felt,  was  the  schismatic ;  his  condition  comparable  to 
that  of  the  hand  or  foot  which  said  to  the  rest  of  the  body, 
"  I  have  no  need  of  thee."  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  they 
were  the  strongest  opponents  of  this  idea,  so  far  as  it  is 
a  vital,  practical  reality.  They  spoke  much  of  man's  re- 
lation to  the  universe,  they  returned  again  and  again  to  his 
position  of  membership  in  a  society  of  Gods  and  men,  but 
they  made  this  a  mere  phrase,  because  they  recognised  no 
other  membership  but  this.  What  we  owe  equally  to  all 
mankind  we  shall  be  slow  to  recognise  as  the  claim  of  any 
one  to  whom  we  do  not  give  it  gladly.  A  Marcus  Aurelius 
or  an  Epictetus  will  no  doubt  be  ready  to  give  every  human 
being  the  rights  of  a  brother ;  the  average  man  will  rather 
let  the  rights  of  a  brother  sink  to  the  admitted  claims  of 
every  human  being,  and  act  only  from  selfishness  or  pre- 
ference. A  human  brotherhood,  composed  of  mere  indi- 
viduals, is  a  rope  of  sand. 

"  We  must  leave  the  sins  of  other  people  alone,"  says  The  loss  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.     The  ruler  who  accepted  that  axiom  must  member- 
have  been  in  some  respects  a  worse  ruler  than  Nero.     Its  ship  one 
influence  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  who  said  it  was  the  another. 
father   of   Commodus.      He   entertained  the   noblest  ideal 
of  individual  morality  which  ever  animated  the  occupant 
of  a  throne,  and  he  bequeathed  that  throne  to  a  monster. 
When   we  see   how    often  indignation   is  futile,   when   we 
realise  the  narrow  limits  within  which  man  can  judge  his 
fellow,  we  are  often  tempted  to   believe  with  the  Roman 
Stoics   that   Duty   should    never    be   recognised    except  in 
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the  sphere  which  each  man  encloses  when  he  says  "  I." 
The  Age  of  Death  is  a  forcible  refutation  of  that  belief. 
If  any  one  think  that  it  is  enough  for  each  individual 
himself  to  refrain  from  wrong  actions,  himself  to  press 
forward  to  every  noble  aim,  rigidly  excluding  from  his 
endeavours  any  judgment  of  others,  no  period  of  history 
could  be  presented  to  him  more  full  of  instruction  than 
the  first  few  centuries  of  our  era.  He  will  see  in  the 
teaching  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epictetus,  and  even  in 
some  parts  of  Seneca,  a  standard  of  goodness  not  surpassed 
in  some  directions  by  any  moral  teaching,  which  was  yet 
sterile  for  any  result  of  which  History  can  take  account. 
The  philosophers  of  this  age  taught  and  sincerely  believed  a 
large  part  of  all  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  sets  before  man, 
a  much  larger  part  than  can  be  claimed  as  the  practical 
exhibition  of  Christianity  at  any  stage  of  its  development ; 
and  the  result  of  their  teaching  was  to  make  sycophants  and 
cowards.  Theirs  was  a  mutilated  ideal ;  not  incomplete  only 
in  the  sense  that  an  ideal  is  the  product  of  fallible  human 
aspirations  and  on  every  side  capable  of  expansion,  but  in 
the  sense  that  on  one  side  it  has  cut  itself  off  from  ex- 
pansion. It  considered  man  out  of  his  natural  condition, 
man  as  he  is  cut  oft'  from  the  bonds  of  human  society,  de- 
tached from  all  ties  of  family  and  country,  isolated  as  in 
some  spiritual  Juan  Fernandez.  \It  regarded  as  a  whole 
that  being  who  is  essentially  part  of  a  larger  whole ;  and 
thus  omitted  from  its  content  his  most  important  relations, 
and  the  most  organic  necessities  of  his  being. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE     HUMAN     TRINITY 

That  age  which  closes  the  history  of  the  old  world  we  have  Origin  of 
called  the  Age  of  Death;  the  title  seems  justified  by  the  Roman ^ 
exhibition  of  its  strongest  interests  and  its  habitual  ten-  ^™P"^^- 
dencies.  But  the  death  of  one  phase  of  life  was  the  birth 
of  another.  The  Roman  Empire,  indeed,  may  be  called 
rather  the  beginning  of  modern  than  the  end  of  ancient 
history.  It  presents  a  framework  and  plan  for  that  ideal 
Unity  to  which  the  civilisation  of  the  modern  world  seems 
continually  to  aspire;  it  shows  us  the  nations  of  Europe 
bound  in  a  corporate  union  which  they  have  never  since 
possessed,  but  towards  which  their  subsequent  history  may 
be  regarded  as  a  constantly  baffled  attempt  at  return. 
We  understand  the  Middle  Ages  best  when  we  keep  as 
a  clue  to  their  history  the  yearning  in  the  mind  of  Dante 
after  a  corporate  union  of  which  the  Pope  should  be  the 
heart,  and  the  Emperor  the  head.  He  felt  the  "  Holy 
Roman  Empire  "  ^  a  sacred  ideal ;  he,  the  truest  son  of  Italy, 
wrote  his  treatise  on  Monarchy  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of 
a  German  Emperor  in  Italy.  The  book  was  "  an  epitaph 
instead  of  a  prophecy,"  but  an  epitaph  which  implied  a 
legacy ;  the  aspirations  which  it  embodied  prefigure  a  large 
part  of  the  struggles  of  modern  Europe,  perhaps  even  of  the 
struggles  of  the  future.  That  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which 
was  neither  Holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  an  Empire,  and  yet 
perished  only  yesterday,  was  the  representative  of  a  great 

^  The  little  volume  with  this  title  by  Mr.  Bryce  seems  to  me  to  embody 
the  kernel  of  mediaeval  history. 
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idea ;  we  may  say  of  it,  as  Cicero  of  Cato,  "  the  influence  of 
the  dead  was  undying."  It  is  an  influence  traceable  even 
in  the  work  of  a  thinker  whom  his  followers  regard  as  the 
typical  representative  of  modern  thought.  Comte,  too, 
dreams  of  a  Holy  Empire,  and  sees  in  the  future  some  reflex 
of  that  national  union  of  which  Roman  law  was  the  bond 
and  expression.  The  Italian  and  the  Frenchman,  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder,  both  believed  that  a  common  civilisa- 
tion implies  a  common  faith ;  they  trusted  that  Europe  shall 
at  last  find  its  soul. 
Influence  The  aspiration  of  Dante  and  of  Comte  was  in  some  sense 

on'non-'^*^  the  possession  of  those  whose  moral  life  we  have  been 
political  endeavouring  to  follow.  The  Roman  Stoics  and  their 
contemporaries  inhabited  a  united  Europe,  they  lived  under 
a  single  law,  and  in  this  new  expansion  and  unquestioned 
dominion  they  felt  a  new  meaning  given  to  all  law.  The 
world  had  never  before  been  a  unity.  The  struggles  of  cities 
fill  the  record  of  the  ancient  world,  the  struggles  of  nations 
fill  the  record  of  the  modern  world;  between  them  inter- 
venes a  time  in  which  the  scene  of  previous  and  subsequent 
conflicts  was  filled  by  one  vast  political  organism,  confront- 
ing all  opposition  as  mere  revolt.  Hence  all  endeavour  in 
the  realm  of  thought  took  this  ideal  of  Unity  as  its  goal. 
As  one  dominion  bound  the  vast  world  centering  in  Rome, 
so  one  aim  was  predominant  in  speculation  ;  to  harmonise 
all  existent  varieties  of  thought,  to  find  something  to  accept 
in  all.  As  Greece,  Africa,  the  East,  had  each  become  a 
province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  so  Hellenic,  Alexandrian, 
Oriental  speculation  must  each  become  a  part  of  the  true 
faith.  Everything  that  had  ever  been  declared  with  earnest- 
ness must  in  some  sense  be  true. 
It  awakens  This  new  sense  of  the  oneness  of  truth  beneath  the 
to  the"''  variety  of  opinions  must  have  been  quickened  by  the  mere 
lesson  of  f^^-^  ^^g^^  Cultivation  came  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak 
to  include  a  knowledge  of  more  languages  than  one.  When 
we  compai'e  any  modern  thinker  with  Plato,  we   perceive 
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that  the  most  profound  philosopher  of  antiquity,  or  rather 
of  any  time,  is  in  some  respects  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
parison with  an  ordinary  person  who  knows  that  his  own 
language  is  but  one  of  many  actual  forms  of  speech.  Plato 
could  not  shake  off  the  belief  that  to  understand  a  word 
is  to  discover  the  nature  of  a  thing.  The  mistake,  impos- 
sible for  any  modern,  was  hardly  possible  for  a  subject 
of  the  Roman  Empire;  acquaintance  with  even  two  lan- 
guages sufficiently  confutes  the  error  that  language  is  a 
photograph  of  existence.  The  Roman  could  not  but  know 
that  Latin  was  language  just  in  the  same  sense  that  Greek 
was.  He  must  sometimes  have  suspected  (as  Plato  never 
did)  that  language  is  an  imperfect  vehicle  of  bhought,  and 
that  incomplete,  or  even  misleading  expression  need  not 
be  erroneous  statement.  To  study  the  illogical  associations 
and  misleading  suggestions  embodied  in  the  history  of  words 
is  to  discover  that  a  portion  of  the  search  for  truth  consists 
in  disentangling  what  a  speaker  means  from  what  he  is 
obliged  to  say.  When  Antony,  anxious  to  propitiate 
Cicero,  throws  the  blame  of  the  coolness  between  them 
on  his  own  ^rfKorvirla,^  each  must  have  been  struck  by 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  feeling  as  common  as  jealoibsy, 
for  which  the  Latin  tongue  provided  no  name.  The  dis- 
covery marks  a  long  stage  of  moral  progress.  It  is  a  far 
greater  advance  on  the  Greek  state  of  mind  to  know  that 
there  are  two  languages  than  it  is  on  the  Roman  state 
of  mind  to  know  that  there  are  many.  Of  course  the 
Greek  had  always  known  that  the  barbarians  could  make 
themselves  mutually  intelligible ;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
him  ever  really  to  believe  that  any  other  language  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  thought  as  his  own  did.  Nor  was 
Greek  the  only  language  which  appeared  to  its  speakers 
language  in  a  special  sense ;  the  claim  of  Hebrew  to  that 

1  See  the  letter  enclosed  In  Epist.  ad  Att.,  x.  8.  Cicero's  recourse 
to  scraps  of  Greek  must  have  been  a  continual  reminder  of  this  new  idea 
to  himself  and  his  correspondents. 
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position  has  lasted  far  longer.  We  cannot  read  many 
chapters  of  the  Old  Testament  without  perceiving  that 
the  idea  of  the  mystic  significance  of  names  permeates 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  Hebrew  thought.  All  those  for 
whom  there  was  one  language  par  excellence,  others  being 
regarded  merely  as  barbaric  dialects,  of  necessity  regarded 
a  name  as  an  infallible  index  to  a  portion  of  reality, 
and  when  this  barrier  against  a  true  understanding  of  the 
function  of  language  was  removed  a  new  view  was  obtained 
of  the  nature  of  thought.  The  discovery  that  different 
expressions  might  point  to  a  single  meaning  could  hardly 
fail  to  awaken  a  suspicion  that  different  meanings  might 
point  to  a  single  truth. 

The  great  antithesis  of  human  thought  takes  many 
forms.  We  have  recognised  it  at  the  starting-point  of 
history  as  that  between  the  faiths  of  India  and  Persia ; 
we  might  perhaps  describe  it  at  the  present  day  as  that 
between  Science  and  Religion.  In  the  period  to  which  we 
now  return — the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era — we  may 
discover  it  in  the  antagonism  between  Hellenism  and 
Hebraism.  The  Greek,  with  his  harmony  of  opposites, 
his  swift  inversion  of  sympathy,  his  delight  in  varied 
thought,  his  elastic  expansiveness  of  comprehension,  had 
declared  in  brilliant  and  enduring  poetry  and  art  that 
man  is  various,  that  all  vivid  feeling  is  legitimate,  all 
strong  impulse  healthful  gymnastic.  And  seeing  every- 
where the  human  even  when  he  sought  the  Divine,  he 
enthroned  Humanity  in  Heaven,  and  found  there,  not  the 
pure  white  ray,  but  the  rainbow  into  which  that  ray  was 
refracted  by  his  prismatic  genius.  The  very  opposite  of 
all  this  describes  the  faith  of  the  Jew.  In  his  abhorrence 
of  all  worship  of  the  Visible,  his  profound  loyalty  to  the 
Unseen,  he  never  ceased  to  emphasise  his  conviction  that 
God  is  one,  and  that  the  true  Man  is  the  son  of  God. 
When  we  have  entered  into  the  depth  of  Hebrew  thought, 
have    felt   its   thrill   of  awe   at   the    ineffable   Name    sug- 
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gested  by  all  creation,  and  least  inadequately  associated 
with  that  declaration,  "  I  am  V ;  and  then,  returning  from 
that  plunge  into  an  abyss,  have  soared  to  a  height  from 
which  we  may  overlook  the  wide,  varied  extent  of  Hellenic 
life  and  thought,  we  seem  to  have  left  no  region  of 
human  interest  unvisited.  On  the  one  hand,  the  history 
of  Man  is  comprised  in  his  relation  to  God.  The  creature 
and  the  Creator  stand  face  to  face.  On  the  other  is 
sympathy  with  all  human  impulse,  and,  towards  the  super- 
human, a  bright,  fearless  iri-everence.  Fresh  from  Hebrew 
awe  of  God,  and  Hellenic  interest  in  Man — from  the 
Hebrew  sense  of  Righteousness  and  Iniquity,  the  Hellenic 
sympathy  with  varied  impulse  and  elasticity  of  moral 
view — we  have  touched  the  extremes  of  all  moral  life, 
and  seem  to  have  confronted  the  blankest  contradiction 
which  can  set  human  thoughts  on  paths  of  unvarying  diver- 
gence. Even  after  these  polar  opposites  have  been  com- 
bined in  a  plan  of  European  education  for  some  sixty 
generations,  the  overgrowth  of  venerable  memories  does 
not  entirely  conceal  the  heterogeneity  of  the  compound 
edifice  which  it  drapes.  The  ideals  are  opposite,  even 
when  the  association  is  closest.  And  at  their  first  contact 
the  two  races  were  divided  as  much  by  their  likeness  as 
by  their  unlikeness.  Their  common  claim  to  a  typical 
position  with  regard  to  humanity  brought  out  their 
antagonism ;  Hellenism  was  a  religion  almost  as  much  as 
Hebraism.  Pericles  had  declared,^  as  distinctly  as  the 
author  of  the  eighty-seventh  Psalm,  that  his  native  city 
was  a  home  of  the  soul;  the  citizenship  of  Athens  as  of 
Jerusalem  was  open  ideally  to  the  elite  spirits  of  the  human 
race.  We,  looking  back  across  two  millenniums  of  civilisa- 
tion into  whose  warp  and  woof  both  claims  have  been  woven, 
can  see  that  both  were  justified,  but  it  needed   some  such 

^  ^uyeXdjif  re  \4yoj  ffiv  re  Tratrav  irliKii'  tijs  'EXXdSos  TraiSevfftv  elvai  (Thucyd. 
ii.  4 1 ).  Cf.  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  5,  "  Every  one  calls  Zion  his  mother,  and  of  it  is 
every  one  native  "  tWellhausen's  ti^ndation). 
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experience  before  assumptions  so  absolute  and  so  vehemently 
opposed  could  be  reconciled. 
Their  com-  But  an  impartial  inexorable  dominion  over  these  anta- 
of°gTaWty!^^  gonists  brought  them  into  relation  with  each  other.  The 
monotonous  receptivity  of  Rome,  attentive,  unsympathising, 
yet  in  a  certain  sense  respectful,  full  of  recognition  for  all 
that  could  make  out  for  itself  the  claim  of  tradition,  ready 
to  give  space  and  legitimacy  to  everything  that  would 
own  Roman  authority  in  the  political  sphere,  supplied  all 
opposites  with  a  plan  of  mediation.  That  impartial  wide- 
reaching  Law  came  in  as  the  harmonising  element,  recog- 
nised as  the  power  "through  which  we  enjoy  very  great 
quietness,"  ^  felt  as  a  refuge  even  from  the  tyranny  of  those 
who  administered  it,  and  an  ideal  protector  even  from  the 
enormities  that  were  perpetrated  in  its  name.  The  place 
of  Rome,  at  that  stage  of  the  world,  would  be  more  intelli- 
gible to  modern  Christendom  if  it  were  less  familiar.  Who 
could  peruse  for  the  first  time  those  four  accounts  of  the 
great  tragedy  of  which  the  meaning  is  blunted,  for  the 
ears  of  modern  Europe,  by  excessive  familiarity,  without 
discerning  that  the  victory  of  fanaticism  was  the  defeat 
of  Rome  ?  If  Pilate  had  been  true  to  the  vocation  of  the 
Roman  governor  he  would  not  have  delivered  an  uncon- 
victed prisoner  into  the  hands  of  an  angry  mob.  On 
hearing  that  strange  excuse  for  his  omission,  "He  that 
delivered  me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater  sin,"  the  judge 
sought  to  release  his  captive.  He  felt  that  the  Roman 
governor  was  called  on  to  teach  the  peoples  committed  to 
his  charge  the  common  element  of  Law.  It  was  no  part 
of  his  commission  to  revise  the  law  of  the  Jew,  but  where 
appeal  was  made  to  the  law  of  the  Roman,  there  he  was 
called  on  to  give  that  judgment  which  was  applicable  to 
humanity.  He  was  to  take  cognisance  of  all  that  was 
peculiar  in  Law,  but  he  was  never  to  leave  hold  of  what 
was   universal.     When  the  cry   of  the   rabble — "  If  thou 

^  Acts  xxiv.  2  (TertuUus  to  Felix), 
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let  this  man  go  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend " — overcame 
the  impartiality  of  the  judge,  an  example  was  set  up  for 
all  time  of  that  obliteration  of  the  justice  of  Rome  by 
the  weakness  or  vice  of  Romans,  which  doubtless  was  the 
most  familiar  aspect  of  its  legal  system  to  its  subjects ; 
but  in  that  concession  the  Roman  law  had  no  part — it 
was  defied,  not  distorted.  We  see,  in  the  speculations  of 
Paul,  how  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  Israel  sank 
that  new  conception  of  Law  as  something  universal,  which 
it  was  the  mission  of  Roman  law  to  bring  home  to  the  heart 
of  the  nations.  "  The  law  was  our  pedagogue  to  bring 
us  to  Christ,"  is  no  more  than  a  statement  of  a  single 
aspect  of  that  character  in  Law  which  Roman  law  most 
perfectly  realised  and  embodied.  It  was  the  Mediator  of 
the  Nations. 

When  the  two  race.*,  each  of  which  claimed  to  be  the  Their  pro- 
ideal  representative  of  humanity,  confronted  each  other  in  tagonisml 
a  rivalry  of  spiritual  claim  under  the  tremendous  pressure 
supplied  by  the  rule  of  Rome,  the  first  effect  of  their  contact 
was  increased  antagonism.  The  worship  of  the  Formless,  the 
Unseen,  presented  itself  to  the  classic  mind  as  vague  Pan- 
theism, or  degrading  superstition.  The  Jews,  says  a  Greek 
historian,^  believed  that  God  was  merely  "  what  we  call 
Heaven  and  the  universe  and  the  nature  of  things."  The 
Roman  satirist  ^  declares  that  they  "  pray  to  the  clouds  and 
the  power  of  Heaven."  The  Roman  historian  ^  describes 
them  as  "  given  over  to  superstition,  but  disinclined  to  re- 
ligion." They  who  saw  God  everywhere,  seemed  to  the 
Roman  to  see  Him  nowhere.  They  did  see  Him  nowhere 
in  the  sense  that  He  was  there  and  not  here.  The  Roman 
General  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  he  found  no  image, 
and  where  he  must  have  deemed  himself  confronted  with  a 
vacuum  as  much  of  faith  as  of  imagination,  is  a  type  of  the 

'  Strabo,  xvi.  2,  35. 

^  "  Nil  prseter  nubes,  et  ooeli  numen  adorant." — Juvenal,  xiv.  97. 
'  "Gens  superstitioni  obnoxia,  religionibus  adversa." — Tacitus,  Hist. 
V.  1-3.     Of.  also  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xiii.  9. 
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mind  formed  on  Greek  culture,  in  presence  of  a  profound 
faith  rooted  in  a  depth  to  which  he  could  not  penetrate ;  as, 
in  like  manner,  the  Jewish  Apostle,  at  the  centre  of  Greek 
art,  indignant  at  shapes  of  beauty  which  he  deemed  objects 
of  idolatry,  is  a  type  of  the  mind  formed  by  Hebrew 
faith  in  presence  of  that  Greek  worship  of  the  beautiful 
which  he  could  not  comprehend.  We  should  think  of  Paul 
at  Athens  and  Pompey  at  Jerusalem,^  as  showing  forth 
respectively  the  illusions  which  beset  the  worshipper  of  the 
Unseen  and  the  lover  of  the  Beautiful  when  they  attempt 
to  judge  each  other.  Paul  thought  that  race  to  be  super- 
stitious who  probably  had  the  least  superstition  of  any  men 
then  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Pompey,  or  at  all  events 
those  who  took  their  impressions  through  the  medium  of 
his  conquest,  thought  that  race  to  be  irreligious  whose  very 
existence  was  grounded  on  the  acknowledgment  of  the  One 
Invisible  Ruler.  Athens  superstitious  and  Jerusalem  irre- 
ligious !  The  fact  that  such  things  were  said  is  a  warning 
for  the  critics  of  every  age. 
Itsinten-  But  the  time  had  come  when  the  thinker  of  each  race 

parationfor  ^^^  ^o  feel  that  its  own  lesson  was  incomplete  when  stand- 
recognising  ing  alone.     The  discernment  that  all  the  diversities  which 

thejunder-        °  . 

lying  separate  human  beings  are  less  important  than  that  under- 

""''■  lying  unity  which  forms  their  bond,  came  home  to  the  men 
of  that  time  as  a  religious  truth.  Mahomet  did  not  believe 
more  emphatically  that  God  was  one  than  did  the  earnest 
spirits  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era  that  Man  was 
one.  Taught  by  the  vanishing  of  distinctions  which  had 
seemed  to  their  fathers  profound  and  vital,  by  the  inclusion 
of  their  whole  world  within  the  circuit  of  a  common  law, 

1  Pompey  did  in  fact  order  the  sanctuary  to  be  purified  and  the 
sacrifices  continued,  but  respect  for  the  religion  of  the  conquered  was  a 
part  of  Roman  policy,  and  we  may  take  the  impression  given  in  these 
citations  as  including  that  which  he  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  Rome. 
For  the  contempt  and  hatred  with  which  the  Jews  were  regarded  by  the 
Romans,  see  Cicero,  Pro  Flacco,  28,  and  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  4.  "  Profana  illio 
omnia  quse  apud  nos  sacra :  rursum  ooncessa  apud  illos  quae  nobis  incesta ;  " 
a  mere  calumny,  vividly  expressing  the  detesta(;ioii  which  gave  it  birth. 
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perhaps  even  by  the  madness  and  crime  of  those  individuals 
whom  their  position  of -Imperial  rulers  seemed  to  lift  above 
that  law,  they  recognised  that  what  was  common  to  the 
slave  and  the  emperor  was  more  important  than  what  was 
special  for  each.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  who  see  this  as 
a  truism  to  realise  what  it  was  to  those  who  hailed  it  as  a 
great  moral  discovery.  The  preciousness  of  man  as  man  was 
felt  more  strongly  in  this  earliest  age  of  the  modern  world 
than  it  was  felt  again  before  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  by  medieval  religion,  and 
then  again  by  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance ;  each  of  these 
laid  stress  on  something  exceptional;  that  recognition  of 
the  common  as  the  uniting  element  was  a  prophecy  of  all 
that  is  most  advanced  in  modern  democracy.  Under  this 
new  light  the  lesson  both  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Jew  took 
a  new  meaning.  The  Greek  had  shown  forth  the  exceptional 
elements  of  human  life — its  beauty,  its  genius,  its  most  pene- 
trating discernment.  All  that  was  most  precious  in  merely 
human  thought  was  enshrined  in  Greek  language;  all  that 
was  most  ideal  in  the  representation  of  human  beauty  was 
fashioned  by  Greek  hands.  The  Jew  had  received  and 
acted  on  the  conviction  that  to  him  was  entrusted  the  duty 
of  proclaiming  all  that  is  deepest  in  Divine  Truth.  The 
work  of  Phidias,  of  Homer,  of  Sophocles,  had  become  a 
tribute  to  the  dignity  of  Man ;  the  message  of  Moses,  of 
David,  of  Isaiah,  had  become  an  appeal  to  the  ears  of  every- 
day men.  As  the  Greek  was  beginning  to  perceive  that 
beneath  the  variety  of  human  life  lay  a  deeper  Unity,  so  the 
Jew  began  to  feel  that  within  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  life 
lay  a  i-icher  variety,  and  that  corresponding  to  this  might  be 
a  Divine  message  to  other  races  than  his  own.  Each  race 
had  embodied  a  certain  ideal  type  towards  which  all  that 
called  itself  Man  was  supposed  to  be  aspiring,  but  between 
each  and  the  outer  world  a  formidable  barrier  had  existed 
which  no  aspirations  could  overleap  and  few  endeavours 
pierce.     Some  protest  against  it  may  be  found  in  the  deeper 
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spirits  on  both  sides.  Plato  ^  had  felt  the  imperfect  logical 
character  of  the  division  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians ;  it  was,  he 
said,  as  if  cranes  should  divide  the  whole  animal  world  into 
cranes  and  not-cranes ;  but  morally  he  felt  its  influence,  and 
his  countrymen  probably  never  saw  any  flaw  in  it.  Isaiah, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  called  Egypt  God's  people,  and 
Assyria  the  work  of  His  hands,  but  we  feel  in  every  page  of 
St.  Paul's  epistles  the  novelty  of  his  doctrine  that  in  Christ 
there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile.  If  we  bring  home  to  our 
imagination  the  revolutionary  character,  on  both  sides,  of 
this  new  belief  in  the  unity  of  man,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
give  it  a  large  place  in  forming  and  modifying  the  new 
belief  in  the  Unity  of  God. 
Threeraces  We  may  at  first  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  coin- 
humanitv  '^^'^^^'^^  that  the  trinity  of  earth  was  so  soon  to  be  mirrored 
in  the  Trinity  of  Heaven.  Certainly  we  cannot  correlate 
the  two  exactly,  and  we  must  also  adm.it  that,  since  the 
collision  of  opposites  and  the  presence  of  a  Mediator  is  a 
universal  rhythm  of  human»development,  the  earthly  trinity 
is  independent  of  any  particular  historic  phase.  But  in  no 
phase  has  it  been  expressed  so  pregnantly  as  when  Jerusalem 
and  Athens  collided  in  the  presence  of  Home — when  the 
race  which  declared  the  Divine  Unity  collided  with  the  race 
that  declared  the  human  variety,  in  the  presence  of  the  race 
whose  call  was  to  the  Mediatorship  of  all  races.  And  thus 
Humanity,  one  as  it  had  never  been  before,  three-in-one  as 
it  has  never  been  before  or  since,  gave  to  this  earthly  trinity 
a  Divine  expi-ession  also.  It  came  to  a  passionate  sense  of 
the  truth  that  was  behind  it  and  the  truth  that  was  in 
front — the  truth  in  both  Polytheism  and  Monotheism.  The 
idea  of  a  Trinity  in  heaven  is  far  older  than  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  is  indeed  the  natural  formula  for  the  belief  that 
God  is  One  as  the  family  is  one — that  eternal  Love  must 
needs  have  an  eternal  object.  But  the  idea  was  not  brought 
home  to  the  world  until  the  two  races  who  have  respectively 

*  Politicus,  263. 
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done  most  for  its  spiritual  and  intellectual  development 
met  under  the  rule  of  the  race  which  has  done  most  for 
its  government — until  one  civilisation  depended  on  three 
elements — Judaa,  Greece,  and  Rome. 

The  lesson  appointed  for  the  peoples  enclosed  in  the  Rome  the 
iron  framework  of  the  Roman  Empire  may  be  described  on 
the  one  side,  as  the  transformation  of  the  part  into  the 
whole;  on  the  other,  as  the  recognition  of  the  seeming 
whole  as  a  part.  The  citizen  of  antiquity  had  been  a 
fragment  of  the  State.  The  subject  of  Imperial  Rome,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  cut  off  from  any  share  in  political  life, 
yet  claimed  the  protection  of  law,  and  made,  in  consequence, 
the  discovery  that  he  was  himself  a  unity  in  a  sense  in 
which  nothing  else  was  a  unity.  But  the  lesson  was  quite 
as  true  in  an  inverted  form ;  with  the  extinction  of  the 
city  state  arose  the  idea,  inconceivable  to  the  great  minds 
of  antiquity,  of  the  State  as  a  fragment  of  humanity. 
The  only  approach  to  such  an  idea,  we  have  seen,  was  a 
certain  faint  conception  of  what  we  should  call  nationality 
among  the  Hellenic  States,  and  how  faint  it  became  the 
moment  any  strain  was  put  upon  it  will  be  made  clear  to 
any  one  who  will  read  the  narrative  of  the  war  which 
divided  these  states.  Perhaps  the  dream  of  Plato  even 
more  than  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  exhibits  the  narrow 
limits  of  Greek  moral  attention.  Political  life,  we  know, 
is  the  realm  of  compromise — much  has  there  to  be  accepted 
and  deplored ;  but  when  a  great  thinker  incorporates  in 
his  imaginative  type  of  government  all  that  he  holds  to 
be  desirable,  we  should  expect  that  the  relation  to  other 
states,  now  often  regarded  as  almost  the  sole  sphere  of 
political  morality,  would  be  transfigured  with  large  and 
aspiring  suggestions.  When  we  turn  to  the  ideal  Republic 
we  discover  that  the  extreme  expansion  in  this  direction 
is  a  hasty  and  merely  negative  set  of  precautions  in  favour 
not  of  human  but  of  Hellenic  claim.  His  Republic  is  to  be 
a  type  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  government,  but  is  not  to 
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concern  itself  with  the  welfare  of  non-Hellenic  races  at  all, 
and  only  with  that  of  other  Greek  cities  so  far  as  to  abstain 
from  the  worst  barbarities  in  warfare  with  them.  Their 
spiritual  interests  are  nothing  to  him.  His  disapproval  of 
poetry  is  absolute;  he  extracts  a  number  of  passages  in 
Homer  much  more  familiar,  probably,  than  any  quotation 
from  Shakespeare  is  among  us,  and  holds  them  up  to  repro- 
bation, and  then  concludes  that  these  noxious  heretics,  the 
dramatic  poets,  are  to  be — condemned  to  death  ?  fined  and 
admonished  ?  taught  the  error  of  their  ways  ?  or  even 
banished  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Hellenic  world  ?  No- 
thing of  the  kind  ;  they  are  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
reverence,!  receive  marks  of  popular  favour,  and  then  begged 
to  go  away  to  some  other  (of  course  Greek)  city.  They 
may  teach  their  "immoral  fictions"  where  they  like,  so 
it  be  not  in  the  Republic  of  Plato.  No  fact  could  better 
illustrate  the  narrow  selectiveness  of  Greek  sympathies  than 
such  a  fancy,  coming  from  the  best  and  wisest  of  Greeks. 
No  per-  From  a  group  of  cities,  each  of  which  would  in  England 

semiave'^^'  ^®  *  small  provincial  town,  to  the  vast  Empire  which  in- 
of  Roman  eluded  the  whole  of  non-Teutonic  Europe,  the  change  is 
not  one  only  of  degree ;  so  great  a  change  of  scale  can 
rarely  fail  to  be  more  than  one  of  degree.  It  was  a  change 
of  tendency.  The  old  law  of  Athenian  citizenship  neces- 
sarily tended  towards  contraction;  that  which  was  valid 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  would  have 
disfranchised  Themistocles.^  The  law.  of  Imperial  Rome 
was  of  necessity  expansive.  It  had  to  find  room  for  some 
principles  of  graduated  dealing  with  subject  races ;  its  doors 
began  to  open  inwards.  Not  because  Rome  was  humane 
or  just,  but  because  she  was  Imperial.  The  significance 
of  the  single  creation  of  Rome — its  law — was  brought  out 
by  the  very  barrenness  and  poverty  of  the  Roman  character. 
Of  itself  Roman  feeling  merely  echoed  and  emphasised  with 

1  Republic,  398. 

^  As  having  a  Thracian  mother.     See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Themistooles. 
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its  own  hardness  the  exclusiveness  of  Greece.  There  was 
no  touch  of  originality  in  the  Roman;  his  work  was  to 
organise,  to  arrange,  to  combine — never  to  create.  The 
Roman  poet-*-  sang  no  heroic  deeds,  warmed  into  life  no 
dim  legend,  created  no  character,  bade  no  memory  glow 
with  the  brilliancy  of  dramatic  power.  His  theme  was  the 
Nature  of  Things;  his  genius  was  devoted  to  the  subject 
least  stimulating  to  genius  of  any  that  has  ever  been  set 
to  the  music  of  noble  verse.  Yet  the  result  is  imperishable, 
because  here  the  positive  genius  of  Rome  found  its  true 
work ;  the  lawgiver  of  the  nations  interprets  the  law  of 
the  universe.  No  matter  that  its  interpretation  is  childish 
if  we  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  full  scientific  development ; 
its  errors  are  only  in  detail,  the  spirit  of  law  is  there,  and 
with  it  the  spirit  of  Rome.  The  deeper  feeling  of  the 
ancient  world  towards  Law  outside  of  Palestine  is  expressed 
in  the  line  of  Sophocles :  ^ — 

"  None  knoweth  the  fountain  of  Eternal  Law.'' 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  strong  impersonal  tendency 
that  when  we  would  single  out  from  the  Roman  world  a 
typical  figure  as  expressive  of  the  Roman  influence  on  its 
noblest  side,  we  are  unable  to  find  one.  The  great  jurists 
of  the  third  century  of  our  era  do  indeed  deserve  com- 
memoration with  the  noblest  men  of  any  age;  the  ranks 
of  martyrdom  record  no  worthier  name  than  that  of 
Papinian,  withstanding  the  murderous  rage  of  Caracalla, 
and  finding  it  "easier  to  commit  than  to  excuse  a  fratri- 
cide." 3  He  who  died  rather  than  compose  an  apology  for 
the  world's  tyrant  exhibits  the  influence  of  Roman  law  on 
its  loftiest  and  purest  side,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  a  claim  made  by  modern  Christians  for  some  influence 
on  such  men  from  Christianity,  a  hypothesis  which  must,, 
we  fear,  be  dismissed  as  highly  improbable.     But  we  cannot 

^  Lucretius  ;  see  above,  p.  262. 

2  Antigone,  456-457.  '  Gibbon,  ch.  6. 
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focus  the  influence  of  Roman  law  upon  the  world  in  any 
striking  individuality;  this  great  bequest  remains  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  vocation  of  Rome,  obscured  by  the 
crimes  of  Romans  rather  than  illustrated  by  their  virtues. 
It  seems  to  grow  in  despite  of  them,  like  some  influence 
of  nature.  It  lacks  an  individual  representative. 
Phiio,  the  Far   otherwise   is    it   with   the    other   two    elements  of 

drian  Jew.  the  new  Orthodoxy ;  here  we  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
men  who  embody  principles.  The  typical  representative 
of  the  new  sense  of  a  Unity  underlying  all  difference,  on 
its  Divine  side,  must  of  course  be  sought  in  the  Jewish 
race.  We  cannot,  as  at  first  we  are  inclined  to  do,  accept 
St.  Paul  as  such  a  representative ;  he  represents  too  much 
besides.  It  is  to  one  of  his  contemporaries  that  we  must 
look  for  an  embodiment  of  Hebraism  in  face  of  Hel- 
lenism— to  the  Jew  Philo.  On  the  soil  of  Alexandria  the 
son  of  Israel  could  perpetuate  the  exclusiveness  neither  of 
his  own  race  nor  that  of  the  race  by  whose  culture  his  mind 
had  been  formed.  Escaping  from  the  narrow  horizon  of 
both,  he  saw  their  several  histories  as  each  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  humanity,  while  he  found  the  clue  to  all 
the  volume  in  that  of  his  own  race.  He  felt,  as  only  the 
select  few  of  his  countrymen  had  ever  felt  before,  that 
Israel  had  a  message  to  the  human  race.  He  saw  all  that 
had  separated  his  countrymen  from  the  Gentiles  as  a 
promise  of  their  beneficent  union  with  the  Gentiles.  An 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  that  is  most  precious  in  Gentile 
lore  prepared  him  to  discover  its  readiness  to  enrich  and 
to  be  enriched  by  a  yet  higher  lore ;  to  feel  that  its  most 
characteristic  lessons  were  incomplete  until  they  were  com- 
bined with  the  doctrine  of  which  they  might  on  a  narrow 
view  appear  almost  the  denial,  and  that  they  first  found 
their  deepest  meaning  when  they  met  their  antithetic 
belief.  He  shows  us  how  close  may  be  the  relation  of 
convictions  separated  by  the  fiercest  intellectual  opposi- 
tion, and  how  men  who  seem  to  meet  in  blank  antagonism. 
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may    but   illustrate,   complete,    and    expand    each    other's 
thought. 

Deep  is  the  gratitude  owing  to  the  teacher  of  such  a  The 
lesson,  even  when  we  have  to  disentangle  it  from  much  symbolism 
that  dilutes  its  value.  It  must  be  conceded  that  on  the 
page  of  Philo  we  find  prefigured  the  theological  confusion 
which  has  always  obscured  the  meaning  of  inspiration  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind.  He  saw  that  Greek  and  Hebrew 
wisdom  were  ready  to  combine,  but  he  blurred  that  truth 
by  insisting  that  a  harmony  was  a  unison. 1  The  Old 
Testament,  he  urges  continually,  does  not  mean  what  it 
says ;  its  actual  meaning  is  a  kernel  within  a  husk,  which 
many  have  taken  for  the  fruit,  and  thus  both  fed  on  the 
husks  and  also  trampled  under  foot  the  precious  grain.  At 
Alexandria  probably  he  knew  most  of  the  last,  and  is 
always  trying  to  prepare  his  readers  to  bear  Greek  raillery. 
It  is  very  easy,  he  tells  those  Greeks  who  sharpened  their 
wits  on  the  Septuagint,  to  make  merry  with  the  sacred 
writings,  if  we  regard  them  as  a  narrative  of  events.  But 
the  wise  man  does  not  regard  Hebrew  history  as  a  record 
of  anything  that  has  happened.  The  history  which  merely 
informs  a  careless  reader  that  the  serpent  tempted  Eve, 
and  that  she  tempted  Adam,  teaches  the  seeker  after  truth 
that  Pleasure,^  the  tempter,  represented  by  the  serpent, 
appeals  first  to  sense,  and  then  through  sense  achieves  its 
conquest  over  mind.  In  narrating  the  destruction  of  the 
old  world  by  a  flood,  when  the  waters  that  fell  from  above 
met  the  waters  that  rose  from  below,^  it  really  sets  forth 
the  awful  calamity  of  permission  to  sin,  of  that  oneness 
of  impulse  from  which  the  distraction  of  wrong  is  removed 
and  the  whole  nature  is  turned  to  evil,  when  the  moral  order 

'  See,  e.g.  Quis  Serum  Divinanim  Hmres,  Maugey,  vol.  iv.  92-94,  where 
he  seems  to  suppose  that  the  harmony  of  opposites  taught  by  Heracleitus 
was  plagiarised  from  the  Pentateuch.  This  citation,  and  those  which 
follow,  are,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  p.  342,  which  it  does  not  include, 
from  the  Erlangeu  edition  of  Mangey's  PhiZo  (Pfeiffer),  in  five  vols.,  1785-92. 

^  Be  Mvndi  Opificio,  i.  1 12— 1 14.  Cf.  Liber  ii.  Legis  Allegoriarum,  passim, 
same  vol.  '  De  Confusione  Linguarum,  iii.  324. 
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is,  as  it  were,  submerged  beneath  instincts  from  which  God 
has  withdrawn  His  protest;  and  even  from  the  Heavens 
above  the  destroying  influence  pours  down  to  meet  the 
rising  tide  below.  Surely  a  profound  lesson,  even  if  it  be 
not  one  for  which,  to  the  modern  reader,  the  Flood  seems 
a  suitable  parable,  or  one  which  was  likely  to  be  in  the 
mind  of  its  narrator. 

and  its  It    is    not    Only    in   the   vast   events  of   History    that 

this  mystic  wisdom  is  discernible ;  we  can  learn  from 
the  minutest  details,  as  from  the  grandest  outlines  of 
the  sacred  record,  some  principle  of  the  Divine  teaching 
of  humanity.  When  we  read  in  the  account  of  the  mys- 
terious sacrifice  of  Abraham,^  ".The  birds  he  did  not 
divide,"  we  may  learn,  if  we  truly  receive  what  is  there 
conveyed  to  us,  the  great  lesson  of  unity  of  mind,  the  bird 
being  an  emblem  of  that  spiritual  principle  in  every  man 
which  makes  him  a  unity.  The  Hebrew  writings  take  the 
form  of  narrative,  because  that  is  the  only  form  in  which 
the  deepest  truths  can  be  presented  to  man ;  but  those 
truths  are  not  to  be  conceived  of  under  the  time-relations 
of  history ;  they  are  the  expressions,  necessarily  imperfect, 
and  to  the  superficial  reader  misleading,  of  that  which 
is  eternal.  It  is  not  that  these  things  might  not  have 
happened — Philo  takes  so  very  little  interest  in  that  question 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  which  way  he  answered 
it — but  that  which  happened  is  not  their  meaning  for  us.^ 
We  have  to  seek  out  that  meaning  as  ore  in  a  mine,  not 
take  it  ready  made  as  coins  from  the  mint.  We  have,  in 
a  certain  sense,  to  be  fellow- workers  with  the  writer;  we 
hardly  need  less  mental  activity  to  decipher,  than  he  to 
compose,  his  narrative.  It  is  true  only  to  those  who  can 
thus  decipher  it. 

It  is  always        Philo  is  here  the  ancestor  of  an  important  section  of  the 

the  foe  of 

Science.  i  Quis  Serum  Divinarum  Hceres,  iv.  loo,  102. 

2  Sometimes  he  must  have  regarded  them  as  literally  false.     He  says 

of  'the   sacrifice  of  Isaac  that  the  wise  man  is    no    child-slayer  (De 

Migratione  Airahami,  iii.  475). 
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Church  lasting  from  its  first  existence  to  our  own  day,  and 
embodying  some  of  its  most  pregnant  thought  and  purest 
aspiration.  Yet  none  is  more  fundamentally  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  Science.  When  the  seeker  after  Truth,  asking 
"  What  happened  at  a  particular  time  ? ""  or  "  What  was 
meant  by  a  particular  writer  ?  "  is  answered,  "  This  and  this 
is  the  lesson  we  are  meant  to  learn  from  the  words  you  are 
striving  to  interpret,"  he  feels  that  a  serious  investigation 
is  transformed  into  a  game  of  cross-questions.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unsatisfactory  than  a  mode  of  exegesis  which  insists- 
that  a  seeming  narrative  is  an  actual  sermon  ;  which  forbids 
us  to  compare  dates,  when  the  history  is  elaborately  chrono- 
logical; which  treats  as  impiety  the  analysis  of  numbers, 
when  our  text  is  full  of  statistics ;  which  ignores  a  historic 
aim  elaborately  insisted  on,  and  thrusts  in  a  homiletic  aim 
nowhere  hinted  at.  This  view  of  Inspiration  puts  a  moral 
premium  on  an  intellectual  attitude  which  deliberately 
cultivates  the  ignorance  of  fact.  Nevertheless  we  shall 
not  understand  history  unless  we  are  prepared  to  make  a 
certain  place  in  our  intellectual  sympathy  for  those  who 
have  cherished  it.  Their  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
letter  of  Scripture  was  the  withering  husk  to  a  seed  of 
truth — the  belief  that  principles  applicable  to  all  history 
are  applicable  to  one  history  in  a  special  sense.  As  the 
seventh  day  was  hallowed  to  the  Lord  in  order  that  all  days 
might  be  recognised  as  holy,  so,  we  may  surely  agree  with 
the  Jew  at  Alexandria,  was  the  elect  race  set  apart  as  the 
ideal  Son  of  God  in  order  that  all  races  might  be  recog- 
nised as  actual  sons  of  God.  If  we  express  his  belief  in 
terms  comprehensible  only  by  his  successors  we  may  say  that 
when  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Jewish  history  is  deciphered 
a  "Rosetta  stone"  is  set  up  for  all  the  hieroglyphics  of 
human  history.  In  seeking  for  the  symbolism  of  fact, 
Philo  betrays,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary lack  of  the  historic  sense ;  he  hurries  on  to  the 
principle,   before   making   sure   of  the   event,   and  regards 

Y 
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carefulness  concerning  accuracy  of  fact  as  indiflFerence  to 
the  truth  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  facts.  But  this  is  an 
error  of  very  different  importance  at  diiferent  periods  in  the 
development  of  thought.  In  hurrying  on  to  the  symbolic 
meaning  of  a  story  before  deciding  whether  it  was  accurate, 
Philo  was  not  opposing  any  obvious  principle,  as  he  would 
have  been  in  a  generation  familiar  with  historical  inves- 
tigation and  with  the  accuracy  that  is  bred  of  physical 
science.  He  was  not'  defying,  like  his  theological  suc- 
cessors, the  universally  accepted  tests  '  of  his  intellectual 
world.  In  another  respect  also  he  may  be  favourably 
compared  with  them — he  never  set  up  a  date,  or  a  geo- 
graphical boundary  at  which  inspiration  ceased;  it  was 
the  condition  of  all  direct  influence  from  God  to  man  at 
all  times.  He  illustrates  it  quite  simply  from  his  own  ex- 
perience.^ Man  under  this  influence  hears  a  voice  which 
is  not  his  own,  and  feels  that  his  personality  becomes  in 
a  special  sense,  what  the  very  word  person  would  seem  to 
witness  that  it  is  always  in  some  sense,  a  channel  through 
which  comes  an  utterance  he  accepts  but  does  not  origi- 
nate. The  subjective  element  of  inspiration  was  in  his 
view  common  to  humanity.  As  history  was  the  language 
of  God,  so  the  ear  to  hear  it  might  be  opened  in  every  son 
of  man. 
Philo  The  ear  to  hear  it  belongs  to  every  race,  but  the  voice 

Roiman'^^  to  utter  it,  Philo  felt,  belongs  to  one  which  was  in  a  special 
idea  of  Law  sense  typical  of  humanity.  The  ideal  Israel,  who  is  also  the 
nection  ideal  Man,  is  in  truth  an  embodiment  and  incarnation  of 
Hebrew  Divine  Law,  the  Law  set  forth  in  action  and  endurance. 
idea  of  the  "  God  our  Saviour  extends  His  all-healing  medicine  to  His 
awgiver.  g^ppjjg^^^g  through  the  just  man."^  Man  thus  rises,  by 
a  perfect  harmony  with  God's  will,  into  a  position  above 

1  De  Migratione  Abraliami,  Mangey,  Jii.  426. 

"  Ibid.  iii.  468.  'I'he  wise  take  God  for  their  teacher ;  the  less 
perfect  take  the  wise  man  (Qais  Rerum  Divinarum  Hceres,  Ibid.  iv. 
10. 
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humanity.  "Abraham  went  as  the  Lord  commanded  him,"^ 
he  says,  "  means  the  same  thing  as  when  it  is  said  by  philo- 
sophers, to  follow  Nature.  .  .  .  The  words  of  God  are  the 
actions  of  the  wise  man,"  and  the  Word  of  God  is  the  Law 
of  Nature.  Abraham  was  the  ideal  Stoic,  Thus  the  Jewish 
sense  of  a  Mediator  melts  into  the  Roman  sense  of  Law.  It 
is  a  personal  conception  on  this  side  of  the  barrier,  on  that 
an  impersonal ;  but  in  a  true  reception  of  either  we  have  a 
preparation  for  the  other — none  at  any  rate  could  be  better 
prepared  for  a  true  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  all  law 
than  a  son  of  Israel.  The  deep  and  passionate  devotion 
of  the  Jews  to  the  oppressive  system  of  precepts  which  they 
had  inherited  from  the  past  perplexed  even  the  Romans.  A 
people  who  allowed  their  enemy  to  prepare  on  the  Sabbath 
ihe  ruin  of  their  city,^  unhindered  by  them,  rather  than 
violate  the  command  which  only  on  the  narrowest  literalism 
•could  seem  to  prohibit  their  defence  of  their  native  land, 
had  learned  at  least  what  it  was  to  escape  from  the  "  un- 
chartered freedom  "  of  individual  desire  into  the  repose  of 
obedience.  In  this  strange  fanaticism  for  an  oppressive  and 
•elaborate  code  they  learned  the  stability,  the  strength,  the 
•oneness  that  is  given  to  a  people  who  resolutely  keep  a  law. 
Even  if  it  be  unreasonable  and  fantastic,  it  still  impresses 
•on  the  Many  the  unity  of  a  single  ideal ;  and  the  Jew 
who  watched  in  passivity  the  approaches  of  the  hated 
invader  rather  than  clutch  on  the  Sabbath  the  sword 
after  which  his  hands  must  always  have  yearned,  rendered 

^  De  Migratione  Ahrahmni,  Ibid.  iii.  470. 

^  As  was  said  to  happen  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  320  B.C. ;  and  Josephus 
•cites  the  reproach  of  the  historian  Agatharchides,  that  "  they  submitted 
to  be  under  a  hard  master  by  reason  of  their  unseasonable  superstition  " 
(Josephus,  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  xii.  i.  1).  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
their  abstinence  from  action  during  the  siege  under  Pompey,  when  they 
.allowed  the  Roman  engineers  to  carry  on  their  siege-works  unmolested 
on  the  Sabbath  (ibid.  xiv.  iv.  3) ;  and  Dio  Cassius  (xxxvii.  16)  says  that 
without  this  abstinence  the  Temple  would  never  have  been  taken.  A 
•century  earlier,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Maocabean  revolt,  they  let  them- 
.selves  be  slaughtered  like  sheep  rather  than  draw  the  sword  on  the  sacred 
•day.  See  also  Josephus,  contra  Apion,  ii.  33.  The  whole  book  is  an 
important  testimony  to  the  influence  of  the  Mosaic  legislation. 


new  idea. 
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a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  irresistible  attraction  of  a 
formal  code  which  was  but  the  casket  and  framework  of 
Duty.  Jewish  fanaticism  impressed  the  Roman  with  mere 
contempt ;  and  the  feeling  was  mutual,  except  so  far  as  on 
the  other  side  it  was  diluted  with  fear.  Nevertheless  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Jew  was  a  preparation  for  that  citizenship 
of  Rome,  against  which  it  was  also,  in  its  external  aspect, 
the  strongest  barrier.  He  had  nothing  to  remove  from  the 
Roman  conceptions  of  Law  before  he  could  accept  them, 
only  something  to  add — the  idea,  which  dominated  his  whole 
life,  of  a  Divine  Lawgiver.  For  him  Divine  Will  lay  at 
the  root  of  all  being;  it  was  a  Divine  command  which 
had  called  into  existence  all  that  meets  eye  and  ear  and 
touch,  and  every  change  in  their  order  must  be  regulated, 
therefore,  by  a  Divine  decision. 
Creation  a  Deeply  penetrating,  widely  reaching,  was  the  influence 

that  poured  upon  the  world  through  the  Hebrew  belief  in 
Creation.  Human  Will  takes  a  new  meaning  when  men 
believe  that  all  they  see  and  touch  takes  its  origin  in  the 
decision  of  a  Divine  mind.  Man  is  for  ever  being  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  the  generation  which  regards  the 
Divine  Being  rather  as  a  spectator  than  as  the  author  of 
the  Universe,  cannot  regard  it  as  the  business  of  man  to 
control  and  shape  the  world  of  humanity.  Such  belief  in  a 
Creator  as  we  find  in  the  earlier  world  wholly  lacked  this 
influence.  The  Will  of  God  is  a  conception  wanting  to 
classic  antiquity.  There  was  Will  enough  in  the  superhuman 
beings  who  hovered  above  the  world  of  mortal  effort  with 
benign  or  hostile  influence,  but  it  was  not  the  source  of 
Destiny,  only  an  eddy  on  its  stream ;  it  brought  the  mind 
into  no  contact  with  Origin.  The  distinctness  of  the  new 
ideal  is  visible  to  us  on  the  page  of  Philo.  "Those  who 
describe  the  world  as  being  uncreated,"  he  says,  "cut  ofF 
unawares  the  very  idea  of  providence,  and  dry  up  the 
sources  of  piety."  How  could  any  one,  we  ask,  do  this 
unawares?      Only  in    so    far    as    he    used    words    without 
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realising  their  bearing  on  actual  life.  The  conception  of 
a  Divine  Creator  gave  the  active  powers  of  humanity  a 
new  glory,  and  also  a  new  responsibility.  The  shadow  of 
scorn  passed  from  industry ;  the  toil  of  the  slave  gained 
a  Divine  type.  The  shadow  had  never  reached  the  soil 
of  Judasa.  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work," 
said  a  Jew  contemporary  with  Philo,  and  the  words  gather 
up  the  life  of  Israel.  That  scorn  for  toil  which  is  bred  of 
slavery  never  could  utterly  pervert  a  son  of  Israel.  The 
corrupt  Roman  might  scoff  at  his  reverence  for  the  Sabbath 
as  a  varnish  of  superstition  over  sloth,i  but  the  truth  was, 
that  to  revere  the  Sabbath  was  to  revere  labour.  No  one 
can  find  rest  who  avoids  toil.  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour, 
and  do  all  that  thou  hast  to  do,"  is  a  part  of  the  command 
that  bade  the  Jew  do  no  manner  of  work  on  the  seventh 
day.  If  observance  of  that  law  was  exaggerated  into  super- 
stition when  the  Jew  watched,  in  his  Sabbatic  repose,  the 
advance  of  the  Roman  siege  works  rather  than  draw  his 
sword  on  the  day  of  rest,  what  stored-up  force  of  patience 
and  will  is  expressed  in  that  surrender !  And  who  can 
doubt  that  the  energy  for  toil  as  much  as  for  combat  was 
reinforced  by  that  rhythmic  abstinence  ?  Philo  only  trans- 
lated the  law  of  the  Sabbath  into  the  language  of  ethics 
when  he  declared  that  "  labour  was  the  root  of  every  other 
excellence,"^  "a  mediator  between  the  soul  and  every  other 
virtue,  as  light  between  the  eye  and  colour."  Here,  evi- 
dently, he  feels  the  suggestion  of  difficulty  and  effort  which 
we  convey  in  the  very  word  virtue.  Labour,  he  says,  here  and 
elsewhere  (carrying  out  the  same  idea  into  a  fanciful  metaphor), 
is  the  "  food  of  goodness " ;  it  would  dwindle  and  shrink 
without  this  daily  nourishment.  He  here  brings  the  wisdom 
of  the  Jew  into  a  form  in  which  it  could  be  intelligible  to 
the   Greek.     It  never  would   be  acceptable  to  the  Greek. 

1  Juvenal,  xiv.  105. 

■■'  De  Sac.  Abelis  et  Caini,  Mangey,  iii.  84-88  ;  see  also  De  Posteritate 
Gaini,  Ibid.  ii.  336.  Philo's  feeling  for  the  Sabbath  is  vividly  expressed 
in  the  treatise  De  Mundi  Opificio. 


influence. 
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The  city  life,  so  dear  to  his  heart,  was  inextricably  en- 
tangled with  slavery,  and  slavery  made  the  command,  "  Six 
days  shalt  thou  labour,"  unnecessary  and  hateful.  But  a 
race  which  looked  around  on  the  earth  and  sky,  and  felt 
at  every  throb  of  joyous  life  that  God  was  the  maker  of 
man,  could  never  put  hand  to  the  plough  or  spade  without 
some  dim  sense  of  partnership  in  the  Divine  work.  Labour 
was  Divine,  and  therefore  it  was,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
word,  truly  human. 
Its  moral  It  is  just  because  Man  and   God,  in  the  Jewish  con- 

ception, stand  opposite  to  each  other  as  Creature  and 
Creator  (instead  of  being  both  equally  creators  in  one 
sense  and  both  equally  creatures  in  another)  that  the  Jew 
felt  himself  near  God  in  a  sense  the  Greek  never  could 
share.  The  confidence  that  "Thou  wilt  have  a  desire  to 
the  work  of  Thine  own  hands'"  breathes  through  every 
line,  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  its  reflection  on  the 
page  of  Philo  is  much  stronger  than  any  ray  from  Greek 
wisdom  which  reaches  his  broad  mirror.  "  We  have  the 
uncreated,  the  eternal  Father,  who  hears  the  silent,  and 
sees  the  hidden,"^  he  makes  Joseph  say  to  his  brethren 
when  reassuring  them  after  their  father's  death ;  and  this 
sense  of  the  Father  can  never,  to  the  Jewish  mind,  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  idea  of  the  King.  God  is  more  awful 
than  the  most  awful  earthly  monarch,  but  no  earthly 
monarch  would  permit  the  boldness  of  remonstrance  which 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  give  as  the  utterance  of  His  trusted 
servant.  No  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  seem  to  have 
laid  more  hold  on  Philo's  imagination  than  those  which 
record  the  appeals  of  Abraham  and  of  Moses  to  a  Divine 
Righteousness  with  which  Divine  appointment  appeared 
inconsistent.  "Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  world  do 
right  ?  "  seems  to  gather  up  for  him  the  fearless  confidence 
which  mingled  with  boundless  awe  of  the  Creator.  Philo, 
the  ambassador  to  Caligula,   vividly  idealised  the  contrast 

'  De  Josepho,  xliii.  (Leipsio  ed.). 
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between  that  bond  which  united  the  Jew  to  his  unseen 
Lord  and  that  which  kept  a  nation  of  slaves  trembling  at 
the  foot  of  the  tyrant.-'-  The  son  of  Israel  was  more  akin 
to  the  unseen  Unity  than  the  Roman  to  the  Emperor  of 
Rome.  Philo  feels  vividly  that  the  earthly  Lord  was  not  in 
any  sense  the  image  of  the  heavenly  Lord ;  that  in  the 
Fatherly  dominion  authority  was  less  prominent  than  love. 

All  such  types  were  inadequate ;  the  relation  between  The  closest 
God  and  Man  was  one  too  deep,  too  intimate,  to  be  fully  reiSfon 
expressed  even  by  the  bond    between  father  and  son ;    all  5^^'  'yP'- 

,  ...  ,  .       fies  the 

that  was  most  organic  m  human  relation  was  but  its  relation  of 
shadow.  The  well-known  words  of  Andromache  to  Hector  t^"hl?°"'' 
seem  to  haunt  Philo  as  its  least  inadequate  expression.  The  ri'^'ine, 
wise  man  finds  this  world  an  exile,  but  he  may  say  "  Lord, 
Thou  art  to  me  fatherland,  kindred,  and  paternal  hearth."  ^ 
And  indeed  the  relation  of  sex  lies  very  near  all  his  views 
of  the  relation  of  God  and  man.  The  distinction  of  the 
passive  and  the  active,  suggested  by  the  two  halves  of 
humanity,  is  ideally  complete  in  the  relation  of  humanity 
to  That  which  is  above  it.  Israel  was  the  spouse  of  the 
Lord ;  the  ideal  Humanity  needed  the  Divine  for  its 
counterpart,  as  a  bride  her  bridegroom.  And  thus  the 
religion  of  the  Jew  held  in  germ  all  that  elevation  of 
woman  which  is  most  characteristic  of  modern,  and  most 
unlike  classic,  thought.  The  race  which  realised  the  true 
oneness  between  God  and  man  realised  for  the  first  time 
the  true  oneness  between  man  and  woman.  Modern 
scholarship  looks  with  scorn  on  the  view  which  sees  a 
hidden  allegory  in  the  little  love-poem  included  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures ;  but  this  mystic  interpretation  is 
no  more  than  a  refraction,  through  the  mists  of  an  ex- 
clusive worship,  of  that  deep  sense  of  the  infinite 
in    human    passion,    which,    though   it   be    constantly    the 

^  ravra  yhp  {i.e.  the  complaints  of  Moses,  as  Numb.  xi.  ii,  Exod.  v.  22, 
&C.)  .  .  .  ISeurev  dv  Tis  Kal  irp&s  ha.  tCiv  iv  fiipei  ^aaiXiuiv  ineiv  (Quia  Merum 
DivirMTwm  Hares,  Mangey,  iv.  lO). 

'^  Ibid.  iv.  14. 
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rival  of  all  sense  of  the  Divine,  is  yet  intimately  akin  to 
a  sense  of  the  antithesis  of  the  Divine  and  the  Human. 
The  Song  of  Solomon  may  bear  witness  to  its  intelligent 
readers,  far  more  distinctly  than  to  those  who  put  an 
unreal  meaning  into  every  word,  that  the  feeling  which 
prostrates  man  before  God  has  a  deep  and  hidden  con- 
nection with  that  in  which  man  and  woman  find,  each 
in  each,  the  completion  and  explanation  of  their  being. 
The  tenderest  love  known  to  human  beings  takes  a  fresh 
dimension  when  it  is  felt  as  an  illustration  and  type  of 
the  faith  in  That  which  engulfs  and  overshadows  them  : — in 
every  way  transcending  human  vision  and  explaining  it. 
and  brings  The  human  race,  when  it  is  thus  regarded  as  the  spouse 
conception  ^^  ^^^  Divine,  acquires  new  duties  and  new  attributes.  The 
of  virtue,  fierce  Hebrew  was  the  first  to  recognise  Humility  as  the 
characteristic  human  attitude ;  it  was  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  forget  that  Presence  in  face  of  which  no  other 
attitude  seemed  tolerable  to  him.  "  The  meek  shall  in- 
herit the  earth"  is  (we  often  forget)  a  quotation  from  a 
psalm.  If  Greek  dread  of  arrogance,  Greek  reverence  for 
proportion,  has  left  us  many  expressions  outwardly  re- 
sembling that  text,  the  resemblance  is  merely  outward. 
Greek  religion  grew  oub  of  the  self-assertion  of  Man ;  it  ■ 
knew  nothing  of  the  antithesis  of  Creator  and  Creature. 
God  and  Man  to  the  Greek  were  not  even  contrasted 
as  the  perfect  and  imperfect,  for  Olympus  repeats  and 
exaggerates  all  the  sins  of  earth.  A  God  was  merely  an 
intensified,  not  a  purified,  Man.  "  The  nothingness  of 
the  Creature"  is  an  idea  inconceivable  to  a  Greek.  Man 
was  himself  a  Creator.  All  that  most  interested  the 
Greek  mind  was  created  by  man.  The  very  name  of 
poet,  signifying  creator,  has  passed  into  our  language 
indicating  that  which  we  feel  the  immortal  work  of  the 
most  exalted  human  intellect;  and  while  attention  is 
concentrated  on  the  poet  and  the  artist,  the  contrast 
of  Creator  and    Creature  grows   dim.      Zeus  was  in  some 
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sense  a  creature — he  had  his  genealogy,  his  parentage ; 
there  had  been  a  time  when  he  was  not.  All  the  vicis- 
situde that  made  a  human  being  interesting  applied  to 
him ;  his  loves,  his  hates,  even  his  disasters  and  crimes 
were  human,  there  was  nothing  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  greatness  to  humble  mankind.  "  Dost  thou  delight 
in  deceit.  Father  Zeus  ?  ■"  ^  is  a  daring,  not  an  impious, 
■exclamation  on  the  lips  of  a  worshipper  of  Zeus.  "  Shall 
not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  "  is  not  less  bold 
an  utterance  on  the  lips  of  a  Hebrew,  but  how  different 
is  the  spirit !  The  boldness  springs,  on  the  one  side,  from 
the  audacity  of  man ;  on  the  other,  from  trust  in  God. 

Humility  belongs  to  an  ideal  unknown  to  the  classic  The  new 
world.  We  rarely  peruse  any  reference  to  self  from  a  standard. 
great  man  of  antiquity  without  being  reminded  of  it§ 
absence  as  part  of  an  ideal.  As  a  personal  characteristic 
it  must  be  always  rare,  but  it  has  in  modern  Europe 
modified  the  conventions  of  all  intercourse  and  all  expres- 
sion. A  modern  Pericles  ^  could  not  declare  that  his 
fellow-citizens  ought  to  put  unlimited  trust  in  a  states- 
man so  patriotic  and  incorruptible  as  himself;  a  modern 
■Cicero  could  not  proclaim  his  own  life  too  valuable  to 
be  risked  in  the  enemy's  camp.^  The  very  word  self  has 
acquired  associations  unknown  to  antiquity ;  it  is  always 
spoken  or  heard  with  a  sense  of  warning. 

No  more  is  needed,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  duty.  Selfishness 
than  to  understand  both  the  sense  in  which  the  We  includes  f^g^^ 
the  /,  and  the  sense  in  which  it  does  not.     On  either  side  a 
•door  is  open  to  temptation ;  the  We  has  its  dangers  as  well 
as  the  / — dangers  which  the  City-State  exhibited  in  their 
darkest  hues.     But  of  the  dangers  of  the  /  it  was  not  even 

1  II.  xii.  169.     Of.  also  xxii.  15. 

^  See  the  speech  of  Pericles  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
-war  (Thucydides,  ii.  60)  :  ^/noi  Toioiriji  avSpl  ipylfeaBe,  &c. 

'  See  Cioero,  Philippics,  xii.  8,  which  reads  almost  as  a  translation  of 
the  above  :  "  is  enim  sum  qui  vigiliis,  curis,"  &c.  There  was  a  question 
•of  sending  him  on  an  embassy  to  Antony. 
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aware :  Selfishness  proper  is  a  defect  unrecognised  by  Greek 
moral  thought.  When  Thucydides  chronicles  the  baseness  of 
some  Lacedemonians  who  made  terms  with  the  Athenian 
general  at  the  expense  of  their  allies  and  their  own  country's 
reputation,  he  calls  them  "  Seekers  of  their  own."  ^  No  single 
word  gathered  up  such  a  temper  of  mind  for  the  Greek.  "  An 
excessive  love-  of  self  is  an  enemy  to  truth,""  ^  says  Plato ; 
but  so,  to  the  Greek  mind,  was  an  excessive  love  of  any- 
thing. Self-love  would  be  to  the  Hellenic  imagination  a 
mere  accompaniment  of  consciousness.  "Know  thyself' 
is  the  watchword  of  Hellenic  wisdom,  as  "Deny  thyself" 
is  of  Hebrew  faith;  the  goal  of  thought  for  the  Greek 
was  for  the  Jew  a  point  of  departure.  All  that  affiliates 
itself  with  Greek  teaching  enforces  reverence  for  the  Self; 
only  the  Jew  discerned  the  peril  that  lay  close  to  the 
prize,  and  reminded  all  whom  his  voice  could  reach  that 
"Man  should  not  regard  the  world  as  an  appendage  to 
himself,  but  himself  as  an  appendage  to  the  world."* 
In  that  temperate  injunction  we  have  the  note  of  a 
new  morality.  It  breathes  a  spirit  which,  apart  from 
Judaism,  belongs  wholly  to  the  modei'n  world.  Selfishness 
is  a  word  of  yesterday.  When  first  the  thought  dawned 
upon  the  world  it  was  expressed  by  the  same  word  which 
it   bears   on    the   page    of  Philo;*    our   Saxon    compound 

^  t6  lavruv  irpovpyiaiTepov  eiroi^aavTo  (Thuoyd.  iii.  109). 

^  Leges,  731,  732.  Any  one  who  studies  this  awkward  involved  passage 
will  see  clearly  how  Plato  was  groping  after  a  new  idea,  while  Philo  was 
expressing  one  which  he  held  in  common  with  the  modern  world. 

^  Quocj  Deus  Sit  ImmutabUis,  ii.  396. 

'  i.e.  <t>CkavT'i.a,  which  is  also  an  English  word,  used  by  Holinshed  in 
his  account  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  published  1577 :  "  Here  we  see 
Philautie,  or  Self-love,  which  rageth  in  men  so  preposterouslie "  (mark 
the  appropriateness  of  this  adverb,  which  puts  last  that  which  should  be  first) 
"  that  even  naturall  affection  and  dutie  [are]  quite  forgotten."  My  atten- 
tion has  been  called  by  Mrs.  Watson,  a  grand-daughter  of  Coleridge's  friend 
and  host,  Mr.  Gillman,  to  a  pencilling  by  the  poet  on  a  folio  (Hacket's  life 
of  Archbishop  Williams)  which,  with  the  passage  evoking  it,  I  give  as  a 
significant  mark  of  the  date,  1640.  When  the  Presbyterian  party,  says  the 
biographer,  saw  that  the  Archbishop  was  not  Selfish,  "  it  is  a  word  of  their 
own  new  Mint,"  &c.  "  Singular,"  comments  Coleridge, "  our  common  word 
Selfish  is  no  older  than  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I." 
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belongs  to  Protestant  England.  Its  need  was  felt  with 
that  post-Reformation  morality  which  corresponded  to  the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  justification  by  faith.  It 
expresses  the  moral  dangers  incident  to  the  complete 
development  of  modern  individuality  ;  it  lay  beyond  all 
the  abundant  wealth  of  Shakespearian  thought ;  the  word 
does  not  occur  on  his  page.  When  he  comes  nearest  it, 
he  sees  it  as  Ambition ;  if  we  seek  for  a  Shakespearian 
parallel  to  the  warning  of  Philo,  we  may  find  it  best  in 
the  warning  of  Wolsey  to  Cromwell.  The  Jew  devoid 
of  genius  saw  farther  into  the  moral  world  in  the  dawn 
of  modern  thought  than  did  in  its  full  noon  the  greatest 
genius  that  England  has  ever  produced. 

The  Hebrew  vision  of  an  /,  which  is  the  ground  and  basis 
of  all  that  we  shadow  forth  when  we  say  We,  threw  a  new 
light  on  the  meaning  of  Self.  God  is  One  in  the  sense  in 
which  there  is  no  other  One,  and  in  sharing  His  Oneness  we 
are  united  with  each  other.  To  the  Hebrew  the  property  of 
God  was  to  go  out  of  Self.  He  was  the  giver  of  Existence. 
He,  the  absolute  Being,  sought  always  to  bestow  that  which 
could  be  given  of  true  Being.  He  calls  into  existence  the 
things  that  are  not.  He  is  known  in  the  action  which,  if 
we  are  to  describe  it  in  the  language  of  human  analogy,  is 
a  perpetual  quitting  of  Self  ^  He  denies  Himself  in  a 
mysterious  but  deeply  important  sense  when  He  bids  this 
varied  Creation  arise  in  which  Man  may  find  objects  of 
worship  and  forget  the  Creator ;  and  the  claim  on  Man, "  Go 
and  do  likewise,"  is  enforced  by  His  example  no  less  than  by 
His  authority.  Hebrew  thought  has  given  its  bias  to  all 
moral  speculation,  not  because  the  Hebrew  mind  was  itself 
specially  interested  in  moral  questions,  but  because  it  sprang 
at  its  initial  movement  to  a,  point  above  them,  and  came 
upon  them  from  a  higher  view.  And  for  ever  afterwards 
Man  is  reminded,  in  all  speculations  on  his  destiny  and 
character,  how  imperfect  is  that  attention  that  sets  up  limits 

1  De  Mundi  Opificio,  Mangey,  i.  12,  a  quotation  from  Plato,  Timceus,  29. 
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around  its  object,  and  in  how  deep  a  sense  "  the  half  exceeds 
the  whole."  '  The  Jew  bears  witness  to  the  human  race  that 
Man  is  but  the  half  of  that  which  Humanity  implies  and 
involves ;  and  that  unless  we  look  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
its  history  and  the  limits  of  its  nature  we  shall  find  its 
deepest  problems  unintelligible. 
Plutarch  In  Philo  we  have  seen  the  spirit  of  Hebraism  touched  by 

counterpart  the  influence  of  Hellenism.  We  cannot  find  a  typical  example 
to  Phiio.  q£  ^j^g  converse.  The  Jew  at  Alexandria  was  of  necessity  in 
some  sense  half  a  Greek,  no  Greek  was  anywhere  of  necessity 
half  a  Jew.  But  if  we  cannot  set  an  analogous  Greek 
specimen  of  cross  fertilisation  between  the  two  antithetic 
races  of  the  early  world  beside  Philo,  we  may  discover  in 
a  Greek  born  about  a  century  after  him,  yet  thrown  back 
by  all  his  more  prominent  associations  on  the  background 
of  that  ancient  life  which  many  have  known  through  him, 
a  more  complete  representative  of  the  trinity  of  Nations. 
In  Plutarch  there  are  two  authors.  The  one  best  known 
records  all  that  is  most  illustrious  in  the  heroic  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  sets  forth  in  flesh  and  blood  the 
classical  ideal  of  Virtue ;  the  other,  with  whom  we  would 
linger  here,  may  be  called  a  herald  of  modern  feeling  in 
religion  and  morality.  We  take  up  his  lives  of  Lycurgus, 
of  Pericles,  of  Marius,  of  Sylla,  and  find  ourselves  among  the 
aspirations  of  those  ages  which  used  to  monopolise  the  title 
of  Ancient  History ;  we  turn  to  his  Moral  Essays  and  find 
ourselves  listening  (so  we  might  imagine)  to  a  Broadchurch 
preacher  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  This  surprising 
range  is  reached  not  by  individual  penetration  or  prophetic 
insight,  but  by  the  spirit  of  his  age,  mirrored  as  it  was  in  a 
widely  sympathetic  mind. 
Heincor-  Plutarch  is  the  harmoniser,   the  reconciler  of  warring 

idea  of  the  creeds,  the  interpreter  for  mutually  unintelligible  sectaries. 
Mediator,    rpjjg  religions  of  the  past  engage  his  deep  sympathies ;  he  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  our  main  authority  for  all  that  is  most 
interesting  in  the  mythology  of  Egypt.      But  he   looked 
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upon  all  mythology  much  as  we  do.  He  brought  to  the 
whole  problem  that  key  of  language  which  we,  finding  so 
many  doors  fly  open  at  its  touch,  have  perhaps  somewhat 
overstrained.  He  was  the  first  to  discover  that  key.  The 
races  which  have  different  names  for  the  sun,  he  urged,  all 
see  the  same  sun.  Osiris  and  Bacchus  are  not  different 
beings,  any  more  than  the  sun  which  shines  in  Egypt 
is  different  from  the  sun  which  shines  in  Greece.^  And 
then  he  carries  the  lesson  a  step  further.  To  take  Bacchus 
for  wine  and  Vulcan  for  flame  is  to  confuse  the  oar  with  the 
pilot :  the  loom  with  the  weaver.^  Bacchus,  Osiris,  and  all 
their  kindred  are  but  varying  aspects  of  the  One  Invisible 
God,  "  who  shall  become  the  Guide  and  King  of  men  when 
they  are  delivered  from  the  prison  of  the  body  and  migrate 
into  the  distant  land  where  He  reigns  alone."  ^  While  men 
are  yet  bound  in  the  chains  of  material  surroundings  (he 
felt)  they  can  discern  Him  only  under  these  various  aspects ; 
they  must  express  the  great  truths  which  they  dimly  per- 
ceive as  to  His  nature  under  the  guise  of  fragmentary 
metaphor,  which  belongs  to  mythology.  The  separate 
agencies  seen  in  Nature  are  but  various  aspects  of  one 
primal  Unity.  Greek  polytheism,  Hebrew  monotheism,  may 
find  here  their  meeting-point.  God  is  manifold,  and  God 
is  one. 

Humanity,  Plutarch  felt,  being  the  creation,  could  not  Human im- 
share  the  eternity  of  God ;  men  must  know  a  beginning.    But  ^^e-'"^ 
did  it  follow  that  they  must  know  an  end  ?     It  followed  that  sponds  to 
they  could  not  know  an  end.     He  who  called  them  from  eternity. 
nothingness  and  watched  over  them  in  their  brief  pilgrimage 
through  this  world — attending,  as  Plutarch  believed,  to  the 
circumstances  and  character  of  every  individual  human  being 
— was  no  maker  of  Adonis  gardens — the  seed  sown  in  a  shell 
where  it  withered  as  it  sprung  up.     He  did  not  expend  his 
care  on  "the  withering  foliage  of  a  day,"  as  Homer  had 

^  Se  hide  et  Osiride,  c.  67.     See  also  20. 

2  Ibid.  64-66.  '^  Jbid.  79. 
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mistakenly  called  the  human  race ;  He  did  not  waste  atten- 
tion on  beings  "  in  whom  is  nothing  permanent  and  steadfast, 
nothing  akin  to  Himself."^  God,  for  Plutarch,  was  not  the 
God  of  the  dead,  but  the  living.  Plutarch  believed  in  an 
immortality  of  great  names  and  great  deeds ;  he  is  one  of 
those  who  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  "  great  invisible 
choir"  whose  music  he  has  helped  us  to  hear.  To  this 
immortality  in  the  memory  of  those  who  treasure  up  all 
recollection  of  the  illustrious  dead  he  has  in  his  best  known 
works  rendered  emphatic  testimony;  and  he,  at  least,  will 
not  be  charged  with  any  tendency  to  underrate  that  self- 
survival  whence  streams  a  light  undimmed  throughout  the 
space  of  a  hundred  generations.  But  for  him  this  immor- 
tality was  but  a  poor  mockery,  if  it  was  the  only  immortality. 
The  creator  of  Lycurgus  and  Pericles  was  a  trifler,  if  all 
that  remained  of  his  work,  in  the  age  of  Plutarch,  was  the 
memories  that  Plutarch  had  done  so  much  to  perpetuate. 
It  was  much,  if  it  was  a  small  part  of  their  immortality.  It 
shrank  to  nothing,  if  it  was  the  whole. 
The  Love  Yet  his  wide  and   elastic  sympathy,  as  is  well  known, 

the  HoiT  took  in  even  Atheism,  as  long  as  Atheism  was  a  recoil  from 
Spirit.  a  Theism  which  mirrored  in  the  Divine  what  was  evil  in 
humanity.  The  only  familiar  quotation  from  his  moral 
works  records  his  declaration  that  he  would  rather  any 
one  should  say  there  was  no  such  man  as  Plutarch  than 
that  Plutarch  was  malignant,  revengeful,  exacting  endless 
deference,  resenting  petty  slights,  "  ready  to  kill  your  child, 
if  you  fail  in  any  expected  attention  to  him-''^     Perhaps 

1  De  his  qui  sero  a  Numine  punientur,  17.  "  The  Gardens  of  Adonis," 
says  Professor  Cheyne  {Isaiah  in  Polychrome  Bible,  p.  146),  "  consisted 
of  baskets  of  earth,  sown  with  various  plants,  which  quickly  shot  up, 
and  as  quickly  withered  in  the  sun.  This  was  a  symbolic  representation 
of  the  fate  of  '  Tammuz  yearly  wounded,'  and  some  idea  of  the  importance 
attached  to  it  may  be  gained  from  the  procession  on  the  evening  of 
Good  Friday,  still  common  in  Cyprus,"  where  Christ  has  succeeded  to 
Tammuz,  or  Adonis.  An  interesting  illustration  is  appended  to  Professor 
Cheyne's  note  from  the  fragment  of  an  ancient  relief,  showing  a  woman 
bearing  a  shallow  basket  on  her  shoulder  filled  with  fruits  and  foliage 
which  must  manifestly  wither. 

*  De  Superstitione,  10. 
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Plutarch  had  in  mind  here  the  account  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia,  or  the  episode  in  Lucretius  which  ends  with  the 
often-quoted  exclamation — 

"Such  were  the  crimes  Religion  could  enjoin." 

But  if  this  preference  of  Atheism  to  Superstition  be  indeed 
a  tribute  to  the  great  poet,  it  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 
pression of  general  sympathy  with  his  attitude  to  Religion ; 
some  passages,  indeed,  seem  a  deliberate  protest  against  it. 
"Those  who  think  nothing  comes  to  us  from  the  gods,  deprive 
prosperity  of  its  joy,  and  adversity  of  its  solace,  they  attempt 
to  console  us  as  one  who  in  a  storm  at  sea  should  assure 
his  fellow-sufferers,  'The  ship  has  no  pilot,  the  Dioscuri 
do  nothing  against  the  violence  of  the  waves,  but  this  is  a 
matter  which  need  trouble  no  one,  for  the  ship  will  soon  be 
engulphed  or  shattered,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  all 
emotion  and  all  sensation.' "  1  The  consolation  to  storm- 
tossed  mariners  is,  that  shipwreck  is  close  at  hand !  From 
such  consolation  Plutarch  turned  to  that  thought  of  a 
Supreme  Unity  which  the  Roman  world,  if  not  he  in- 
dividually, owed  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  sense  of  i-eceiving 
a  totally  new  idea,  of  course  no  race  could  owe  it  to 
Jerusalem,  for  none  was  wholly  lacking  in  it.  But  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  brought  down  from  being  an  abstraction 
and  became  the  foundation  of  all  human  relation,  it  be- 
longed to  the  Jew,  and  became  a  part  of  the  human  in- 
heritance through  that  faith  which  was  the  repudiated  child 
of  Judaism. 

This  sketch  of  Plutarch's  theology,  drawn  from  frag-  The  Ideal 
mentary  expressions  scattered  up  and  down  his  moral  works,  ^^i"  ^ 
would  be  misleading  if  it  suggested  any  attempt  on  his  part 
to  unfold  such  ideas  in  their  reasoned  development.     His 
interest  was  in  human  nature.    But  it  was  in  human  nature 
under  a  fresh  light.     The  new  sense  of  a  Divine  relation  to 

^  Disputatio  ne  svavUer  quidem  posse  vivere  secundum  Epicurv/m,  23.      It 
seems  like  an  answer  to  Lucretius. 
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every  human  being  awakened — or  possibly  it  was  rather 
awakened  by  —  a  new  sense  of  relation  between  human 
beings  as  such.  Certain  it  is  that  the  sense  of  brotherhood 
was  new.  It  embodied  ideas  of  claims  and  duties  foreign  to 
the  ancient  world.  Humanity,  in  Plutarch's  view,  was  not 
only  weak  and  imperfect,  it  was  diseased,  and  Philosophy 
was  to  be  its  healer.  His  meaning  for  Philosophy  differed 
from  Plato's  as  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy  differs  from  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry.  What  Plutarch  sought  was  not 
the  knowledge  of  truth  as  truth,  but  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  that  would  heal.  "  With  Philosophy  as  our  guide  we 
learn  the  right  demeanour  alike  to  those  above  and  beneath 
us,  to  parent,  wife,  and  child,  the  magistrates  of  our  city,  the 
slaves  of  our  house.  Philosophy  it  is  which  inspires  reverence 
to  parents,  subjection  to  law,  faithful  love  in  marriage, 
in  paternity,  and  in  domestic  rule."  i  The  philosopher 
was  the  preacher  and  the  confessor.  "  Do  not  avoid  any 
teaching  because  ib  touches  on  some  personal  feeling,  rather 
take  this  opportunity  to  remain  after  the  rest  of  the  audience 
and  seek  instruction  in  private.  To  attend  to  the  philo- 
sopher only  as  long  as  his  discourse  is  applicable  to  others  is 
as  if  one  should  fly  the  surgeon's  art  after  the  first  incision 
without  suffering  him  to  bind  up  the  wound,  and  so  forcing 
him  to  inflict  nothing  but  pain.  The  word  that  wounds  is 
the  word  that  heals."  ^  Those  words  embody  in  essence  the 
doctrine  of  the  Fall,  and  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer. 
Compari-  The  change  of  moral  atmosphere  is  brought  vividly  home 

the  dassic    ^°  ^^^  reader  who  compares  the  moral  writings  of  Plutarch 
ideal  of       with  those  of  Cicero.      Both  have  treated  the  subject  of 
Friendship  in  a  separate  essay,  and  Cicero's  utterance   re- 
mains a  classic  in  that  kind.     It  is  full  of  sentences  which 
affect  the  reader  as  a  record  of  his  own  sweetest  or  saddest 

'  De  Educationc  Puerorum,  lo. 

'  De  Recta  Audiendi  Ratione,  9-12.  The  caution  given  on  p.  33  must 
be  especially  borne  in  mind  in  every  citation  from  Plutarch.  He  gives 
very  diffusely  the  meaning  here  condensed. 
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experience ;  suggesting  memories  and  reflections  which  inter- 
rapt  the  perusal,  and  from  which  he  returns  surprised  at 
the  few  and  simple  words  which,  like  a  bar  of  music,  has 
started  him  on  that  flight.  When  we  turn  to  its  successor 
we  find  nothing  of  this.  Plutarch's  style  is  difflise  and 
wordy,  fine  ideas  with  him  are  weakened  by  exhaustive  ex- 
pression, so  that  from  a  literary  point  of  view  the  compari- 
son is  cruelly  unfavourable  to  him.  And  yet  we  feel  the 
greater  writer  shallow  and  external  by  his  side.  His  essay, 
we  discern,  belongs  to  a  new  moral  order.  It  is  penetrated 
by  the  breath  of  Redemption ;  it  calls  on  every  true  man  to 
become  a  Redeemer.  Cicero  thought  a  man  should  choose 
the  worthy  to  share  his  confidence ;  he  never  dreamt  of  a 
friendship  which  should  raise  the  unworthy.  That  the  duties 
of  a  friend  included  the  office  of  the  moral  physician  was  a 
belief  that  would  never  have  occurred  to  him,^  or  to  much 
deeper  moralists  of  the  old  world.  It  would  not  be  accepted 
without  large  qualification  by  the  moralists  of  our  own  day. 
But  the  first  never  imagined  such  a  possibility,  the  last  have 
seen  it  tried,  and  know  its  limits.  The  idea  of  Redemption, 
in  the  modern  world,  has  percolated  all  the  channels  of  human 
intercourse;  and  we  have  discovered  that  there  are  some 
which  it  does  not  fertilise.  The  discovery  is  the  result  of 
long  experience  ;  the  exaggeration  of  a  dawning  ideal  is, 
we  must  often  repeat,  inevitable.  The  first  sight  of  a  goal 
bestows  new  power  of  advance  towards  it ;  when  we  discover, 
as  after  a  long  Alpine  walk,  that  the  distant  heights  seem 
as  remote  as  ever,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  first  stimulus  even 
more  fallacious  than  it  is.  In  the  following  extracts  from 
the  new  De  Amidtid,  the  reader  will  surely  recognise  an  in- 
fusion from  some  influence  that  is  not  devoid  of  momentum. 

"  The  influence  of  a  true  friend  is  felt  in  the  help  which  The  friend 
he  gives  the  noble  part  of  the  nature ;  nothing  that  is  weak  theoffice of 

the  Healer. 

'  "  Cum  judicaveris,  diligere  oportet :  non  cum  dilexeris  judioare"  (De 
Amicitid,  22).  How  barren  to  modern  feeling  is  the  judgment  that  pre- 
cedes love  ! 
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or  poor  meets  with  encouragement  from  him.     While  the 
flatterer  fans  every  spark  of  suspicion,  envy,  or  grudge,  he 
may  be  described  in  the  verse  of  Sophocles  as  sharing  the 
love,  and  not  the  hatred,  of  the  person  he  cares  for.''     "  He 
will  not  shrink  from  rebuke,  and,  where  it  is  needed,  even 
from  putting  rebuke  into  action.     But  let  us,  before  we  ven- 
tui'e  on  rebuke,  be  careful  to  quit  every  emotion  of  selfish- 
ness, else  when  we  would  correct  the  errors  of  another  we 
shall  be  merely  complaining  of  our  own  wrongs.     Next,  let 
us  be  careful  to  tell  our  friend  his  fault  between  him  and  us 
alone.    The  detection  of  evil  should  always  be  secret.    'Might 
you  not  have  said  that  in  private  ? '  remonstrated  Plato  with 
Socrates  when  he  commented  on  some  error  in  a  disciple  in 
company.    'And  might  not  you,'  Socrates  retorted, '  have  done 
the  like  to  me  ?  '    The  rebuke  that  is  associated  with  needless 
disgrace  is  not  merely  useless,  it  roots  deeper  the  evil  from 
which  we  would  deliver  our  friend.     We  should  be  careful 
of  many  other  circumstances  in  expressing  blame ;  we  should 
watch  for  a  fitting  occasion,  and  not  accustom  ourselves  to 
put  every  criticism  into  words  at  the  moment  of  feeling  it, 
or  indeed,  at  all ;  let  us  husband  it  rather  for  some  fitting 
occasion,  and  not  blunt  the  edge  of  rebuke  by  wasting  it  on 
trifles.     Lastly,  let  us  beware  how  we  sever  what  is  painful 
in  intercourse  from  what  is  encouraging ;  never  quit  a  friend 
with  words  of  displeasure,  let  your  last  discourse  with  him  be 
always  kindly;  never  give  to  censure  the  painful  distinctness 
of  succeeding  silence."  ^ 
Duties  of  The  new  sense  of  a  bond  between  all  men  did  not  with 

Plutarch  submerge  the  sense  of  special  bonds  between  some 
men.  We  have  seen  how  highly  he  estimated  the  duties 
and  claims  created  by  the  exercise  of  choice.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  manifest  an  equal  appreciation  of  those  which 
human  will  can  neither  create  nor  destroy.  His  own  family 
experience  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  happy,  but  the 
diificulties  of  less  fortunate    kindred   have    never,   surely, 

•  De  discernendo  adulatore  ah  amico,  8-37. 
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been  more  sympathetically  touched  on  than  in  his  essay 
on  Fraternal  Love.  It  seems  to  embody  reminiscences  of 
the  happiest  brotherhood  combined  with  experience  of  its 
difficulties  and  attention  to  its  worst  disasters. 

"He^  who  deserts  a  brother  is  as  one  who  cuts  off  a 
hand  or  foot.  Our  relations  to  the  passing  and  the  coming 
generation  alike  are  poisoned  by  any  intermixture  of  enmity 
here.  How  shall  we  reverence  our  parents  if  we  love  not 
their  offspring  ?  How  shall  we  win  reverence  from  our  chil- 
dren if  we  exhibit  that  which  of  all  else  we  wish  to  avoid  ? 
Our  care  to  avoid  all  discord  here  should  as  far  exceed  our 
care  to  avoid  discord  with  a  friend  as  our  carefulness  for  the 
living  organism  exceeds  that  for  a  mechanical  work.  This 
may,  indeed,  be  repaired  if  it  be  injured,  and  the  breach  be 
as  if  it  had  not  been,"  though  elsewhere  Plutarch  fully  re- 
cognises a  difficulty  which  can  seem  small  only  in  comparison 
with  the  greatest ;  "  but  that  once  subject  to  injury,  if  it  be 
again  made  whole  so  far  as  is  possible,  yet  bears  for  ever 
afterwards  a  sad  memorial  in  the  imperfect  juncture,  and 
the  visible  scar !  And  if  the  loss  be  final,  it  is  irreparable. 
The  lost  brother  can  no  more  be  replaced  than  the  lost  hand 
or  eye.  But  suppose  that  we  are  unfortunate  in*  this  rela- 
tion, what,  an  objector  may  ask,  is  to  be  done  ?  Much  may 
be  remembered  that  shall  keep  the  relation  from  shipwreck 
even  where  it  is  no  unmixed  source  of  blessing.  The  imper- 
fection that  adheres  to  all  human  relation  may  surely  be 
borne  most  easily  when  it  is  exhibited  in  one  whom  we  have 
not  chosen.  The  affection  that  is  founded  on  preference 
may  be  cast  down  by  distaste,  but  that  which  merit  did  not 
attract  demerit  need  not  repel.  Can  we  not  overlook  those 
faults  for  which,  perhaps,  our  own  parents  are  responsible  ? 
And  let  us  be  always  on  the  watch  to  spare  our  parents  the 
sight  of  evil  in  their  children.  A  true  brother  will  even 
accept  his  father's  anger  in  the  place  of  the  erring  one ;  he 

1  The  following  extract,  I  believe,  gives  a  faithful  abstract  of  the 
chapters  from  vii.  to  xvi.  of  the  essay  De  Fraterno  Amore. 
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will  exert  himself  to  put  his  brother's  conduct  in  the  best 
light,  and  find  that  excuse  which  will  at  once  gladden  the 
heart  of  a  father  (to  whom  nothing  is  sweeter  than  defeat 
in  such  an  accusation),  and  restore  a  brother  to  his  place. 
Towards  his  brother,  however,  his  demeanour  should  be 
different;  the  earnest  defence  in  absence  justifies  the  zealous 
remonstrance  to  the  face  of  the  offender.  The  time  will 
come  when  a  common  sorrow  will  afford  a  close  bond  for 
the  brothers,  but  let  them  beware  of  the  day  of  inheritance 
which  must  follow  the  day  of  bereavement.  It  may  be  a 
birthday  of  hatred,  it  may  be  a  new  day  of  love.  Let  the 
favoured  brother,  in  such  a  day,  remember  the  noble  deed  of 
Athenodorus,  who  not  only  divided  his  inheritance  afresh 
with  a  brother  whose  property  had  been  justly  confiscated, 
but  bore  with  a  cheerful  meekness  the  injustice  and  ingrati- 
tude with  which  his  magnanimity  was  met.  Let  him  recall 
them,  and  always  the  fame  of  the  Socratic  Euclid,  who 
answered  his  brother's  clamorous  oath  that  he  would  be 
avenged  on  him :  '  And  may  I  perish  if  I  do  not  overcome 
your  hatred,  and  force  me  to  love  again  as  at  first.'  Let 
brothers  find  their  joy,  in  all  occasions  of  strife,  in  giving 
rather  thati  receiving  the  victory ;  let  not  the  sun  go  down 
upon  their  wrath,  but  let  them  imitate  the  Pythagoreans, 
who  would  never  fail  to  join  hands  at  the  close  of  a  day  of 
discord.  And  let  us  ensure  that  discord,  if  it  must  come, 
shall  spring  from  without.  Let  us  root  out  every  seed  of 
bitterness  within  if  strife  is  to  spring  up ;  at  least  give  it  no 
foothold  in  any  feeling  of  the  mind,  and  beware  that  your 
grievance  be  not  the  pretext  rather  than  the  cause  of  your 
division  from  one  whom  you  have  ceased  to  love." 
Plutarch's  Such  warnings  as  these  involve  more  than  a  heightened 

ofa'^re-'™  estimate  of  the  claims  of  others,  more  even  than  a  finer 
deeming      gense  of  lusticc.     Thev  not  only  emphasise  and  deepen  the 

power.  •"     .  •'  J  r  r 

sense  of  virtues  already  accepted  as  such,  they  point  to 
others  which  the  men  of  the  old  world  were  as  far  from 
admiring   as    from    practising.      The    beauty   of    a    lowly 
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forgiving  disposition,  of  the  charity  which  "  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind,"  was  as  much  hidden  from  their  eyes  as  the 
beauty  of  wild  scenery.  Plutarch  indeed  assures  us  that  we 
may  learn  from  the  Greek  poets  to  bear  insults  with  meek- 
ness, and  the  fact  that  he  finds  this  sermon  in  Homer  and 
^schylus  is  a  greater  tribute  to  his  value  for  the  quality  he 
supposes  enjoined  than  if  the  injunctions  were  there.  It  is 
like  a  Broadchurch  preacher  finding  Evolution  in  Genesis. 
This  moral  quality,  which  does  not  seek,  as  a  mere  rational 
morality  would  seek,  to  level  the  claims  of  self,  but  rather 
to  invert  them — this  spirit  of  humility,  of  self-sacrifice,  of 
forgiveness,  by  us  inevitably  associated  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  is  here  revealed  as  kindling  aspiration  in  one 
who  knew  nothing  of  Christ.  His  writings,  if  any  connection 
with  Christian  teaching  could  be  claimed  for  them,  would 
form  a  greater  testimony  to  that  influence  than  we  can  cite 
elsewhere,  for  the  claim  of  need,  the  appeal  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  of  those  conditions  of  poverty  and  weakness, 
and  even  of  sin,  which  classic  antiquity  despised — these 
things  are  set  forth  by  him  just  as  they  are  by  men  who 
have  drunk  in  the  influence  of  Christianity  for  nearly  two 
millenniums.  We  could  hardly  say  as  much  for  any  other 
writing  of  his  age.  None  of  that  time,  few  of  any  time,  so 
vibrate  to  the  sense  of  Redemption  as  a  human  duty.  Yet 
if  we  say  that  a  lecturer  at  Rome,  late  in  the  first  century  of 
Christianity,  could  hardly  have  been  quite  ignorant  of  it, 
that  is  all  we  can  say. 

The  problem  of  the  unconscious  beside  the  conscious  His  un 
Christianity,  not  confined  to  the  study  of  his  writings,  de-  c°hris 
mands  and  suggests  consideration.  In  his  religious  aspect  "^""^ 
Plutarch  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  his  age.  Lucian, 
the  Voltaire  of  that  time,  stands  alone,  as  a  solitary  mocker, 
amid  a  world  of  reverent  seekers.  A  devout,  often  mystic, 
Deism  fills  the  world.  Yet  this  atmosphere,  so  genial,  one 
would  have  thought,  to  the  growth  of  Christianity,  proved 
in  fact  that  of  a  frosty  and  backward  spring.     A  long  life. 


conscious 
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contemporary  with  Plutarch's,  might  have  been  spent  in 
watching  for  some  sign  that  the  new  faith  was  to  conquer  the 
world.  It  was  not  more  obviously  advanced  at  the  period  of 
his  death,  about  I20  a.d.,  than  in  his  early  manhood,  some 
fifty  years  earlier.  Its  kindred  faith — thus  surely  we  may 
describe  the  religion  of  Plutarch — proved  its  antagonist. 
That  kindred  should  prove  antagonists  is  not  unusual  or 
surprising;  in  this  case,  perhaps,  it  is  explicable  from  a 
consideration  even  of  the  outward  history  of  the  time. 
Roman  To  many  among  the  learned  and  thoughtful  of  Plutarch's 

'rciipsed  contemporaries,  the  teaching  which  we  know  as  Christianity 
Christian  probably  appeared  an  attempt  to  explain  by  small  causes 
what  they  saw  as  the  result  of  large  ones.  That  a  Jew 
should  be  the  victim  of  the  fanaticism  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, and  afterwards  seem  to  animate  the  sect  founded  by 
him  with  a  new  enthusiasm,  would  be  to  them  nothing  re- 
markable ;  while  for  the  elements  of  a  new  moral  life  they 
might  well  feel  it  unnecessary  to  look  beyond  the  events  of 
their  time.  Humanity,  for  the  first  time,  was  a  unity.  The 
city  states  of  the  old  world  had  given  up  their  life  to  one 
great  city  state,  whose  protection  ensured  to  Europe  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  of  law,  while  the  crimes  of  its  rulers 
chiefly  affected  a  few  distinguished  men.  It  is  from  the 
spokesmen  of  these  illustrious  victims  that  we  hear  of  those 
crimes,  and  perhaps,  great  as  is  their  wickedness,  we  exag- 
gerate their  effect  on  general  welfare.  It  is  difficult  to 
remember  or  believe  that  the  Roman  Empire  dates  the 
birthday  of  Humanity.  "  Humanity,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,"  says  Grote,  "cannot  be  predicated  of  any  Greek." 
What !  not  of  Socrates,  of  Sophocles,  of  Epaminondas,  of 
Pericles  ?  No  ;  poet,  hero,  and  statesman  alike,  they  would 
fail  if  tried  by  that  test.  Turn  to  the  narrative  which  is 
the  occasion  of  Grote's  remark,  the  hardly  averted  massacre 
of  six  thousand  prisoners  of  war  at  Mitylene;  read  the 
debate  which  preceded  the  revocation  of  the  order — the 
timid,  disguised  counsel  of  mercy,  the  bold  and  confident 
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arguments  for  severity,  and  you  will  recognise  that  Greeks 
could  do  what  Englishmen  cannot  bear  to  see  done,  could 
witness  unmoved  what  we  can  hardly  bear  to  hear  of  at  a 
distance.  Of  this  hardness  of  heart  the  citizen  framework  of 
antiquity  was  at  once  cause  and  effect.  It  educated  men  in 
response  to  definite  claim  and  also  in  the  habit  of  disregard- 
ing terror,  misery,  suffering  of  every  kind,  when  it  was  un- 
accompanied by  definite  claim.  It  deepened  the  channels 
of  sympathy,  but  left  its  banks  a  desert.  The  Empire 
pulverised  that  world  of  autonomous  city  life  to  which  the 
heart  of  antiquity  clung  with  so  passionate  a  tenacity;  it 
was  the  frost  which  broke  up  the  clods  apart  from  which  the 
seeds  of  national  life  could  not  have  germinated.  And  at  its 
best  it  seemed  to  do  much  more  than  this.  The  century 
which  intervened  between  the  last  outburst  of  civil  strife  and 
the  first  crash  of  barbaric  invasion  seemed  to  promise  more 
than  we  see  fulfilled  in  this  twentieth  century  of  our  era. 
It  is  always  so  with  the  destruction  of  barriers.  The  con- 
struction of  new  enclosures  never  quite  answers  to  the  hopes 
with  which  the  plain  was  levelled.  The  death  of  the  City, 
which  long  preceded  the  birth  of  the  Nation,  was  in  some 
sense  the  greater  era  of  the  two.  A  nation  as  we  understand 
the  word,  a  nation  in  the  sense  of  England  or  France,  was 
no  more  present  to  the  eye  of  Plutarch  than  to  the  eye 
of  Plato.  We  might  say  it  was  less  present  to  the  eye  of 
Plutarch  than  it  was  to  that  of  Polybius,  who  had  before 
him,  in  the  Achaian  League,  the  possible  germ  of  a  nation. 
In  Plutarch's  day  there  seemed  no  possible  basis  of  separate 
grouping  between  the  family  and  the  empire;  but  neither 
did  there  seem  any  need  of  such  a  basis.  The  limitations 
of  national  life  would  have  seemed  a  grievous  narrowing 
of  a  broad  and  expansive  ideal  to  those  who  surveyed  the 
world  in  the  golden  age  of  Roman  Law.  Their  attention 
was  fixed  on  humanity;  they  would  have  felt  it  a  loss  to 
consider  the  claims  and  the  rights  of  anybhing  smaller.  No 
doubt  they  would  in  that  belief  have  refused  the  true  educa- 
tion of  the  human  race.     What  human  beings  need  in  order 
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to  combat  the  ever  recurrent  gravitation  of  selfishness  is  not 
a  system  of  widely  spread  relations,  but  a  principle  of  ex- 
pansion in  relationship,  and  this  is  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  a  Nation,  as  contrasted  with  a  City-State.  But 
the  mistake  is  natural,  and  while  the  Unity  of  Man  was  a 
new  idea,  it  had  a  power  which  no  idea  can  retain  quite  un- 
impaired in  this  disappointing  world.  Thus  to  one  as  much 
alive  to  the  new  sense  of  brotherhood  as  Plutarch,  it  would 
have  seemed  unnecessary  to  seek  its  cause  elsewhere  than  in 
the  very  existence  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  influences 
which  destroyed  barriers  must  have  seemed  to  men  who 
looked  back  to  a  condition  in  which  those  barriers  were  the 
framework  of  all  corporate  life,  and  who  saw  that  another 
life  had  succeeded,  an  adequate  cause  of  the  whole  change  of 
feeling  which  was  coming  upon  the  world. 

The  historian  of  a  rich  and  mighty  past  which  was  as 
remote  to  his  spiritual  vision  as  to  ours  would  be  especially 
disinclined  to  any  acceptance  of  a  point  of  view  which 
threw  this  great  change  into  the  shade.  The  world  he 
described  was  to  him  much  what  it  is  to  us — a  mighty 
world  which  had  reached  its  consummation,  and  which  he 
might  survey  through  the  intervening  atmosphere  of  his- 
tory. Separated  from  the  men  of  the  twentieth  century  by 
eighteen  centuries,  and  from  the  earliest  of  his  biographies 
by  about  half  that  interval,  his  figure  is,  by  the  ordinary 
reader,  thrown  backwards  towards  the  heroic  life  he  has 
depicted,  but  in  truth  this  foreshortening  inverts  the 
significance  of  his  true  place  in  history.  He  is  practically 
a  modern.  We  cannot  contemplate  the  characters  of  our 
civil  wars  as  he  contemplated  those  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome. 
The  distance  which  separates  us  from  Falkland  and  Elliot 
may  be  represented  by  the  hours  between  morning  and  noon. 
The  distance  which  separated  Plutarch  from  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  much  shorter  in  the  reckoning  of  chronology,  must 
be  figured  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  It  opens  on  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE    PROBLEM    OF   EVIL 


From  the  placid  optimism  of  Plutarch  we  turn  to  a  very  The  Greek 

lcn6w  no 

different  atmosphere,  one  of  the  murkiest  through  which  problem 
we  are  led  in  an  endeavour  to  follow  the  course  of  man's  °  ^' ' 
moral  development.  We  reach  a  period  of  strange  mystic 
speculation,  a  blending  of  the  old  and  the  new,  of  poly- 
theism and  monotheism,  which  has  been  well  described  as 
"Laderniere  apparition  du  monde  ancien,  venant  combattre 
son  successeur,  avant  de  lui  ceder  le  genre  humain."  ■*  It 
blends  old  and  new,  but  it  looks  to  the  future,  and  con- 
fronts problems  which  had  not  dawned  on  the  horizon  of 
such  men  as  Plutarch.  In  one  sense  indeed  he  is  himself 
more  modern  than  any  thinker  whom  we  have  now  to 
consider;  his  sermons  (so  we  may  not  unaptly  describe 
his  Moralia)  are  in  spirit  those  of  a  liberal  Churchman 
of  our  day.  But  he  is  so  modern  because  he  had  not 
begun  to  contemplate  the  problems  we  have  laid  aside  as 
insoluble.  He,  and  his  like,  never  confronted  the  question 
which  was  an  inevitable  incident  in  the  rise  of  a  religion 
declaring  Almighty  Ijove  to  be  the  source  of  all  existence, — 
Under  such  a  Creator  how  could  evil  enter  the  world  ? 

On  both  sides  the  door  was  closed  for  them  against  such  The  Artist 

,.,.,  !•!  YSiC&  knows 

a  problem.     The  word  Almighty  represented  an  idea  not  neither 
pi-esent  to  the  mind  of  antiquity.     Any  approach  towards  t°"e'nor 
it    was   unwelcome ;  the  Greek  mind,   we  have  seen,  never  Sin. 

'  Histoire  Critique  du  Gnostioisme  et  de  son  Influence,  par  M.  Jacques 
Matter,  2d  ed.  1843,  p.  23.  A  work  of  much  value,  but  published  before 
the  discovery  of  the  P/iilosophumena  of  Hippolytus,  to  which  our  know- 
ledge of  Gnosticism  is  so  largely  owing. 
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willingly  admitted  individual  eminence,  never  steadily  con- 
templated ultimate  power.  It  shrank  from  the  conception 
of  the.  Infinite,  the  Absolute;  it  everywhere  accepted,  nay 
required,  that  of  limit.  And  then,  too,  the  race  bequeath- 
ing to  mankind  all  that  is  fairest  in  the  domain  of  Art 
and  the  name  which  unites  the  Creator  and  the  poet, 
was  prepared  to  sympathise  with  the  Creator  of  an  imper- 
fect world.  For  its  vision  the  Creation  was  not  bad;  the 
Creator  was  not  what  a  Christian  means  by  good.  The 
history  of  Greece  is  a  brief  and  concentrated  tragedy, 
and  its  art  is  proportionately  rich  in  tragic  elements ;  the 
great  figyres  of  the  Athenian  stage  pass  before  us  in  solemn 
procession  as  we  think  of  life's  deepest  sorrows.  (Edipus, 
Antigone,  Electra  rise  before  the  mind's  eye  to  confute  the 
notion  that  grief  in  the  Greek  world  threw  no  shadow  on 
Art;  but  then  this  very  shadow  is  indispensable  to  Art. 
That  Creation  in  which  Sophocles  had  borne  the  prize  from 
JEschylus,  and  Euripides  from  Sophocles,  that  work  which 
was  good  according  as  it  was  rich  in  harmony,  and  there- 
fore in  contrast,  must  give  a  type  of  Creation  in  which  the 
idea  of  holiness  was  inaccessible.  The  Creator  could  be 
good  only  in  the  sense  in  which  ^schylus  was  a  good  poet, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  the  evil  in  his  work  was  one 
of  its  most  important  elements. 
The  If  the  idea  of  Almighty  Love  was  altogether  foreign 

trust  in  the  to  Greek  thought,  it  was,  to  the  other  member  of  this 
^"^^aiT^x-  ^^^"'ity  of  races  to  which  Europe  owes  its  education,  too 
eludes  the  familiar  to  be  recognised  as  any  source  of  intellectual 
difficulty.  The  Sabbath  rest  from  Creation,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  brought  a  recognition  that  the 
result  was  very  good,  and  nothing  in  the  deep  despondency 
manifest  in  these  Scriptures  tends  towards  any  questioning 
of  that  primal  declaration.  What  the  Jew  in  his  most 
despairing  moment  laments  is,  that  man  has  chosen  evil 
rather  than  good.  He  never  feels  that  good  is  not  there 
to  choose.      "O  Lord,  how  glorious  are  Thy   works,"  is 
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the  deepest  utterance  of  his  faith;  and  when  he  has 
added,  "  An  unwise  man  doth  not  well  consider  this,  and 
a  fool  doth  not  understand  it,"  he  has  made  his  utmost 
concession  to  the  opposite  feeling.  He  could  pour  forth 
the  acknowledgment  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  reverent 
delight,  because  in  the  first  place,  the  works  of  God  never 
included  for  him  his  own  ei-rors  and  imperfections,  or  any- 
thing that  resulted  from  them ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
Redemption  was  even  more  a  vast  hope  than  Creation  a 
profound  belief.  The  assertion,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God 
who  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  stands 
as  the  permanent  aspect  of  the  Divine  Unity  to  the  chosen 
race ;  and  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  foreshadows  more 
than  a  deliverance  from  Babylon,  from  Syria,  from  Rome ; 
it  is  the  first  word  of  a  promise  whose  full  scope  the  son 
of  that  race  saw  to  be  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  ail 
but  a  continually  expanding  grasp.  From  a  logical  point 
of  view,  this  celestial  hope  should  leave  the  previous  con- 
dition from  which  deliverance  was  promised  under  a  black 
shadow ;  Redemption  should  have  darkened  Creation.  In 
fact  it  never  did  so.  Between  Creation  and  Redemption, 
both  the  work  of  God,  man's  disobedience  lay  in  shadow 
sufficiently  deep  to  bring  out  their  brightness  and  conceal 
its  own  outline.  The  Jew  never  exactly  knew  what  was  im- 
plied in  that  disobedience.  But  still  he  meant  something 
by  it,  and  something  that  was  adequate  to  explain  all  he 
wanted.  He  felt  that  the  Will  of  God  was  good  and  the  will 
of  man  was  evil  continually,  and  that  was  enough  for  him. 
His  God  had  called  man's  spirit  into  being,  and  was  its 
rightful  Lord.  He  also  had  redeemed  it  from  its  evil,  and 
was  its  Saviour.  Man's  own  rebellion  supplied  the  moral 
link  between  these  ideas,  and  the  Jew  needed  no  other. 

Thus  while  the  problem  never  occurred  to  the  Greek,  The  fusion 
we  may  say  that  it  was    solved  for  the   Jew.     But  unite  a^d  ^^^ 
Hellenic   dialectics    to    Hebrew    faith,   and    the    Creation  S^^'^^y 
becomes   the   nucleus   of  a    tangle    of  perplexities.      The  under 
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Roman        Hebrew    Creator   looks   on   His   work,   and    behold   it    is 

rule  cn~ 

forced  the  very  good.  The  Greek  Creator  looks  on  his  work,  and 
question,  kno^yg  ^.j^j^t  he  has  made  it  "as  far  as  possible  the  fairest 
and  best,  out  of  things  which  were  not  good."  ^  "  Out 
of  things  which  were  not  good " ;  there  is  no  getting  be- 
hind that.  He  was  hampered  by  pre-existing  conditions, 
and  has  done  the  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances. 
It  is  the  Origin  of  Species  by  natural  selection  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  and  under  a  different  dialect.  It 
has  no  real  connection  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
A  new  hope  When  these  heterogeneous  conceptions  were  forced  into 
new^seifse  ^  single  framework,  the  truths  in  each  were  seen  to  be 
ofEviL  irreconcilable  by  logic,  and  that  which  for  each  separately 
was  a  narrative  or  a  parable  became  a  problem  for  both — 
a  problem  presented  to  minds  at  leisure  for  its  contem- 
plation as  men's  minds  had  never  been  before.  While  the 
birth  of  the  new  world  roused  perplexity,  the  death  of 
the  old  left  space  for  its  development.  The  life  of  the 
City  had,  in  the  ages  of  classic  antiquity,  kept  the  minds 
of  men  far  from  all  possibility  of  the  kind  of  speculations 
thus  originating,  as  the  life  of  the  Nation  turns  them  away 
from  it  now.  Evils  enough  there  are  in  both  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  world,  but  none  are  less  inclined  to  ponder 
the  origin  of  evil  than  those  who  are  occupied  in  the 
endeavour  to  remove  evils.  The  life  of  the  State,  in 
whatever  form,  throws  ultimate  questions  into  the  shade. 
Between  the  earlier  and  later  form  of  this  life  of  the 
State  intervenes  a  life — that  of  the  Church — which  de- 
pends on  them.  The  dawn  of  this  new  life  coincides 
with  the  long  blank  which  followed  the  passing  away  of 
the  old;  but  the  dawn  was  very  slow,  and  seemed  to  the 
ordinary  gaze  only  the  lingering  twilight  from  a  long  past 
sunset.  The  city  was  dead,  the  nation  was  unborn.  In 
all  such  blanks  of  life  we  shall  discover  that  the  heart  of 
man  craves  achievement  far  more  persistently  than  enjoy- 
'  Plato,  Timaua,  53. 
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merit.  As  long  as  life  hurries  on  to  some  goal,  its  bitterness 
does  not  pass  into  perplexity.  It  is  when  the  movement 
of  life  is  at  an  end,  when  we  look  at  the  whole  under  the 
cold  light  of  critical  judgment,  and  find  it  inscribed  every- 
where with  the  characters  of  failure,  that  we  are  led  to 
question.  Why  is  life  so  poor  a  thing?  ^  Life  for  the  toiling 
millions  was  no  harder  then  than  it  had  ever  been ;  but 
to  the  thinking  hundreds  it  was  darker.  A  pause  in 
political  interest  left  them  at  leisure  to  brood  over  the 
problem,  Why  did  such  a  world  ever  begin  to  exist?  The 
reign  of  Hadrian  bore  the  contrast  with  men's  anticipa- 
tions of  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven  rather  better  than  the  reign 
of  Nero ;  but  the  diiFerence  between  the  world  at  its  best 
and  worst  almost  vanishes  when  we  compare  either  with 
the  ideal  of  Redemption. 

It  would  not  be  the  first  generation  of  Christians  who  felt  influence 
thus.  Their  experience  may  be  compared  rather  to  that  of  sal  disap- 
the  dawn  than  the  sunrise,  the  watchers  who  find  their  vision  po'ntment. 
enlightened  by  that  mystic  shadowless  glow  which  precedes 
the  emergence  of  the  light-giving  orb.  What  occupied  their 
hearts  and  minds  was  the  idea,  not  of  Creation,  a  mysterious 
event  far  off  in  the  remote  past,  and  unlike  anything  in  ex- 
perience, but  an  actual  transforming  influence  allied  with 
a  vast  hope,  and  stripping  all  that  men  most  dread  of  its 
terrors.  Redemption  would  have  its  profound  disappoint- 
ment, but  not  while  moral  energy  was  absorbed  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  return  of  the  Lord  and  the  visible  manifestation 
of  His  kingdom.  With  the  fading  of  that  hope  and  the 
shock  of  finding  that  a  community  linked  by  the  bond 
of  Redemption  so  little  differed  from  any  mere  secular 
aggregate  of  imperfect  and  erring  men,  there  came  upon  the 
world  a  new  sense  of  the  power  and  mystery  of  Evil.  The 
contradiction  which  we  drop  out  of  sight  emerged  with  the 

1  Gforer,  in  a  work  which  has  suggested  much  that  follows,  Vrchrist- 
enthum,  says  that  these  times  "  gehorten  zu  den  traurigsten,  welche  die 
Weltgeschichte  kennt."  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  here  confuses  abun- 
ance  of  speculation  on  evil  with  abundance  of  material  for  it. 
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distinctness  of  novelty.  The  sun  creates  shadows,  and 
when  it  rises  they  are  conspicuous.  When  the  belief  in 
many  gods  first  concentrated  itself  into  a  belief  in  God,  the 
world,  in  its  new  character  of  a  Divine  work,  showed  forth, 
as  never  before,  the  dark  places  which  kept  it  from  being 
a  satisfactory  exhibition  of  Divine  perfection.  As  a  back- 
ground to  the  varied  movement  of  human  and  Divine 
activity  it  was  well  enough ;  call  it  the  product  of  Almighty 
Will,  and  it  became  filled  with  disaster  and  failure.^  And 
under  the  influence  of  this  profound  disappointment,  this 
deadening  of  all  secular  interest,  this  fading  of  spiritual 
hope,  the  minds  of  men  turned  towards  speculations  as  to 
the  way  in  which  this  world  came  into  existence — specu- 
lations coloured  by  a  sense  that  its  existence  had  from  the 
first  been  in  some  sense  a  calamity,  that  Creation  was  either 
a  blunder  or  a  necessary  evil. 

From  this  time'forward  we  may  trace  two  lines  of  theory 
on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  On  the  one  hand,  the  antithesis  of 
Spirit  and  Matter  presented  itself  as  a  symbolic  expression 
of  the  contrast  of  Good  and  Evil,  precluding  the  need  of  its 
being  regarded  as  a  problem ;  on  the  other.  Evil  was  seen  as 
the  necessary  background  or  shadow  of  Free  Will.  Suppos- 
ing the  Creator  had  to  work  upon  uncreated  material,  and 
confronted  an  impersonal  sharer  of  His  eternity,  it  would 
always  be  possible  to  see  in  this  antithesis  to  God,  the 
source  of  Evil.  And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  mind  for 
which  the  primary  aim  was  Righteousness,  Evil,  so  far  from 
being  a  thing,  must  be  the  very  opposite  of  a  thing.  If  to 
be  good  means  to  choose  goodness,  it  must  be  also  possible 
to  choose  evil,  and  evil  must  potentially  be  there  to  choose. 
The  first  of  these  views  may  be  called  the  Hellenic,  and 

1  Eusebius,  writing  under  Constantine,  in  naming  the  work  of  a  certain 
Maximus,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  says  that  this  is  the 
question  so  much  agitated  (ttoXi)  BpiWyirov)  among  heretics  {EcdesiasiicaZ 
History,  v.  27).  Arnobius,  writing  a  little  earlier  against  the  Pagans,  cites 
as  a  familiar  reproach  against  Christianity — Whence  then  are  all  these 
calamities  ?  {Adv.  Oenies,  ii.  54,  55,  65).  The  one  question  would  naturally 
pass  into  the  other. 
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the  second  the  Hebrew  attempt  to  explain  the  origin 
of  Evil.  Neither  is  confined  to  a  single  race,  and,  opposed 
as  they  are,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  combine  them. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  may  say  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Greek  is  on  one  side,  as  the  spirit  of  the  Jew  on  the  other. 
The  first  appeals  to  a  logical  and  artistic  nature;  the 
second,  to  one  attuned  to  the  life  of  holiness  and  a  deep 
sense  of  Sin.  For  the  Artist,  Sin  is  no  more  than  the  throb 
of  life's  pulsation,  the  warp  of  its  woof,  the  condition  and 
prelude  of  all  that  is  desirable  and  excellent.  The  evil  of  Sin 
cannot  indeed  be  entirely  hidden  from  any  race  or  any 
individual;  and  in  a  race  whose  every  utterance  has  the 
resonance  of  genius,  it  will  always  be  possible  to  find  in 
some  undertone  a  definite  protest  against  any  view  that 
excludes  a  deep  part  of  our  nature.  But  that  swift  inversion 
of  sympathies  which  is  essential  to  dramatic  genius  precludes 
any  deliberate  concession  that  impulses,  which  fill  life  with 
meaning,  have  no  fitting  place  anywhere.  When  the  Greek 
had  to  explain  Evil  he  could  not  find  refuge  in  human  Will. 
There  could  be  no  Evil  in  Freedom  ;  Evil  lay  in  that  which 
opposes  itself  to  Freedom— the  world  of  Necessitj',  the 
absolute  antithesis  to  and  negation  of  Will,  the  blind  world 
of  Matte]-. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  put  ourselves  in  the  Difficulties 
place  of  those  who  found  any  intellectual  satisfaction  in  Hellenic 
tracing  human  ills  to  the  fact  that  man  is  clothed  in  a  "^*- 
material    body,   and   inhabits   a    material   universe.      The 
experience  of  life   shows    us   spite,  envy,  and   unkindness, 
flourishing  where  animal  need  and  physical  temptations  are 
unknown,  and  forces  upon  us  the  conviction  that  hatred  is 
an   emotion   no   less  spiritual    than   love.      It    is    far   less 
common,   and    ordinary   intercourse    permits    us   to   fancy, 
at   times,   that   what    binds    us   each   to  each   is  spiritual 
sympathy   and    what   separates   us    is   material    need,   but 
to    keep    the    fancy   as   a    settled   conviction    is    possible 
only   to   the  young    or   inexperienced,  or   morally    short- 
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sighted.  When  we  have  allowed  that  the  fact  of  man's 
material  organisation  and  environment  is  the  cause  of  a 
large  part  of  what  is  wrong,  and  of  a  still  larger  part  of 
what  is  painful,  we  appear  to  have  made  the  utmost  con- 
cession possible  towards  the  association  of  Matter  with  Evil. 
If  we  were  obliged  to  have  any  theory  on  the  connection  of 
the  two  things,  we  should  incline  to  the  very  opposite ;  the 
sense  of  necessity  involved  in  our  material  environment  is 
to  modern  feeling  an  apology  for  wrong ;  hunger  is  in  our 
time  an  excuse  for  almost  anything,  it  must  always  be 
an  excuse  for  much.  The  Greek  thought  that  the  spirit 
should  rule  the  body  as  the  master  the  slave.  We  can  see 
that  that  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  body  should  not 
be  a  part  of  the  material  world. 

Yet  there  must  be  some  meaning  in  the  belief  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  the  old  world.  The  human  race  is  not 
more  human  at  one  time  than  another.  Its  relation  to  truth 
is  a  permanent  one.  It  is  a  futile  though  a  common  method 
of  study  to  fix  a  date  at  which  thought  begins  to  be  either 
true  or  false.  The  contemporaries  of  Socrates,  of  Augustine, 
and  the  thinkers  of  a  much  later  period,  all  believed  in  some 
evil  bias  inherent  in  the  physical  framework  of  life.  It  is 
worth  an  effort  to  understand  the  beliefs  that  have  influenced 
many  generations  of  mankind,  even  after  deciding  that  they 
are  erroneous. 

The  desired  explanation  must  be  sought  in  the  un- 
questionable fact  that  the  external  world  is  the  world  of 
necessity.  Desire  here  is  no  agent.  To  desire  justice  is  in 
some  sense  to  become  just.  To  desire  health,  whatever  we 
think  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body,  is  certainly 
not  to  become  well.  The  spiritual  universe  stands  in  relation 
to  earnest  desire,  the  material  universe  to  accurate  know- 
ledge. At  any  moment  this  material  environment  may 
become  a  dungeon  to  the  best  and  wisest  of  men.  For 
the  frame  that  is  racked  with  rheumatism  or  neuralgia, 
hunger  or  thirst,  is  a  prison  to  the  spirit  in  a  sense  that  no 
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unsatisfied  desire  of  the  heart  is.  In  all  the  desolation  of 
bereavement  a  hungry  man  is  glad  of  food,  and  a  half-frozen 
man  of  fire ;  in  a  paroxysm  of  bodily  pain  he  can  be  glad  of 
nothing.  In  man's  bodily  condition  there  is  an  element  not 
only  of  necessity,  but  in  some  sense  even  of  what  appears 
like  falsehood.  We  are  obliged  to  feel  for  the  moment  as  if 
some  sharp  pain  which  we  have  to  endure  for  a  short  time 
were  a  great  thing,  and  some  large  change  affecting  the 
permanent  fate  of  millions  were  a  small  thing.  It  is  not 
anything  wrong  which  thus  coerces  feeling,  it  is  the  very 
nature  of  our  physical  organisation. 

And  then,  moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  inexorable- 
world  of  necessity  we  are  all^  the  least  as  well  as  the  most  pwicai 
unselfish  of  men,  in  some  sense  rivals.      The  lifeboat  and  "^^'^■ 
the  fire-escape  will  not  hold  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  bodies,  one  mouthful  of  bread  will  fill  only  one  mouth. 
Envy,  says  Virgil  to  Dante  in    Purgatory^ — and  by  envy 
the  poet  seems  to  mean  all  that  separates  man  from  man 
— arises 

"  Because  men  set  their  wishes  on  a  mark 
Wherein  companionship  is  one  with  loss.'' 

To  a  certain  extent  this  is  what  no  one  can  help'  doing; 
While  the  delight  given  by  beauty  in  nature  or  art,  by  music, 
by  knowledge,  by  friendship,  by  every  kind  of  goodness,  is  in- 
creased when  it  is  shared,  the  opposite  is  true  of  all  material' 
objects  of  desire.  This  holds  good  for  saint  and  for  sinner, 
for  genius  and  for  idiot,  for  criminal  and  philanthropist. 
All,  so  far  as  they  are  animals,  want  something  that  none 
other  can  have  at  the  same  time;  and  all  are  animals 
throughout  their  earlier  .stages  ;  while  maturity  leaves  them, 
good  and  bad  alike,  still  liable  to.,  a  hundred  accidents,  re- 
ducing them  again  to  this  animal  condition.  Whole  classes 
pass  their  lives  in  that  region  "  wherein  companionship  is 
one  with  loss,"  and  only  under  the-  most  favoured  circum- 
stances does  any  one  pass  through  life  and  never  feel  he 

'  Pargatorio,  xv.  49-51. 
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must  do  without  something  he  needs  because  there  is  not 
enough  of  it  for  two.  The  mere  fact  of  man's  bodily  en- 
vironment thus  becomes  a  source  of  separation  between  man 
and  man,  which  is  perfectly  inevitable,  and  for  which  no 
man  is  responsible;  and  while  we  contemplate  that  fact  and 
nothing  besides,  we  may  call  this  bodily  organisation  evil. 
But  These  are  considerations  applicable  to  all  generations 

Science  of  mankind,  but  there  are  others  which  soften  and  hide 
ri'ffi^'^^  the  difficulty  for  our  own.  We  cannot  pronounce  the 
words  Physical  Science  without  remembering  that  this 
supposed  origin  of  Evil  was  a  chaos  to  the  ancients  and 
is  a  Cosmos  to  us.  The  material  world  is  now  rather 
the  field  where  Will  finds  its  exercise  than  the  barrier 
which  forms  its  limit.  We  confide  an  important  message 
to  the  electric  telegraph,  and  know  that  it  will  be  trans 
mitted  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  wire.  If  we  had  en- 
trusted it  to  our  best  friend  he  might  have  forgotten 
deliver  it.  Every  time  that  we  cross  the  barrier  betweeni 
things  and  persons  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  only  oil 
the  ground  of  things  that  we  can  make  our  reckoning 
with  absolute  security ;  our  antithesis  between  the  two  is 
between  the  world  of  safe  anticipation  and  the  world  of 
what  we  call  accident.  People  are  whirled  thousands-  of 
miles  without  anxiety  or  eifort,  because  steam  never  fails 
to  move  what  impedes  its  expansion ;  and  if  they  are 
mutilated  or  killed  on  the  journey,  it  is  generally  because 
some  human  being  has  not  done  the  thing  he  was  ex- 
pected to  do.  A  Greek  knew  no  familiar  illustration  of 
what  we  may  call  the  convenience  of  dealing  with  things. 
Where  we  turn  to  machinery,  he  turned  to  the  reluctant 
service  of  some  captive,  torn  from  his  home  or  brought  up 
under  the  degradation  of  bondage.  All  the  convenient 
certainty  that  we  associate  with  man's  control  over  the 
forces  of  nature  he  associated  with  the  control  of  one  class 
over  the  will  of  another.  The  associations  of  order  and 
regularity  which  we  associate  with  the  material  world  were 
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no  characteristic  of  it  for  him,  and  the  change  from  his 
world  to  ours  involves  a  revolution  of  thought. 

To  modern  thinkers  matter  is  the  incarnation  of  Force  ;  Change 
to  ancient  thinkers  it  was  the  contrary  of  Spirit.  Of  the  conception 
wonderful  cycle  of  laws  which  it  has  revealed  to  us,  the  of  Matter. 
only  one  which  they  knew — gravitation — was  supposed 
by  them  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  only  region  of  space 
subject  to  disorder  and  imperfection.  Those  silent,  cease- 
less movements  which  for  our  eyes  inscribe  the  midnight 
sky  with  testimony  to  the  universal  domain  of  gravitation, 
exhibited  to  theirs  its  narrow  limits.  The  movements 
that  end  and  the  movements  that  continue  had  to  their 
conception  nothing  in  common.  Their  knowledge  was  as 
misleading  as  their  ignorance;  the  laws  of  Space,  as  they 
become  confused  the  moment  they  are  illustrated  in  any 
material  substance,  encourage  the  belief  that  Matter  knows 
no  law.  Our  modern  investigators  of  Nature  would  have 
appeared  to  the  Greek  to  make  exactly  the  same  mistake 
as  a  man  who  cut  triangles  in  some  rough  substance  to 
test  the  problems  of  Euclid.  The  world  of  Matter  was 
the  world  of  multiplicity,  of  confusion;  truth,  if  attained 
here,  was  attained  only  by  accident. 

If   modern    science   has   ennobled  Matter   we  may  say  Change  in 
that  in  a  certain  sense    modern    morality  has  materialised  starting- 
Spirit.     The  unity  of  the  ancient  world — the   State — was  P°'"'' 
something   invisible.      The   unity  of  the   modern    world — 
the  Individual — is  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood.     Thus  the 
bodily  organisation  has  taken  for  the  Nation  an  import- 
ance totally  unknown  to  the  City.     The  Nation  itself  is  as 
much  an  unseen  being  as  the  City — indeed  in  some  sense 
it  may  be  called  more  so ;   it  is  less  distinctly   associated 
with  familiar  scenes  and  images,  and  far  more  approaches 
the  vagueness  of  an   abstraction.      Nevertheless,  it   is   an 
undeniable    truth   that   the    Nation    and    the    Individual 
are    correlatives.      The   invisible    City,   by    the   mere   fact 
that  she  relegated,  without  undertaking  to  condemn,  many 
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individuals  to  the  world  of  things,  withheld  all  sacred- 
ness  from  the  person.  The  invisible  Nation,  opening  her 
doors  to  every  new-comer,  concedes  to  every  human  being 
an  inherent  right  to  a  recognition  and  respect  unknown 
to  the  City.  The  dignity  of  the  Citizen  precluded  the 
dignity  of  the  Man.  This  consideration  explains  much 
of  the  unfeelingness  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  moral 
standard  which  is  formed  under  attention  to  individual 
claim  enforces  a  reverence  for  the  physical  environment  of 
every  soul  of  man  that  was  unknown  to  antiquity.  It  is 
not  that  asceticism  is  thereby  rendered  impossible  ;  far  from 
it.  Asceticism  is  no  more  than  the  sense  of  sacredness  in 
the  body  allied  with  a  desire*for  sacrifice,  and  its  prevalence 
in  the  mediaeval  as  compared  with  the  classical  world  is 
an  illustration  of  the  new  importance  of  pain.  A  keen 
sense  of  its  horror  readily  passes  into  a  keen  sense  of  its 
blessing.  The  nature  to  which  it  is  comparatively  insig- 
nificant is  equally  remote  from  both. 

The  influence  of  such  a  change  of  standard  is  felt 
beyond  the  region  of  morals  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
word.  The  new  influence  is  discernible  in  taste  and 
curiosity  as  well  as  in  matters  of  the  conscience ;  much 
of  the  result  is  seen  in  the  contrast  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature.  We  have  noted  how  carefully  the 
ancient  drama  avoids  that  element  of  surprise  which 
the  latter  demands.  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  are 
interested  in  the  vagaries  of  men,  the  Greeks  cared 
only  for  the  laws  which  exhibit  and  define  the  nature  of 
Man.  Idiosyncrasy  had  little  or  no  interest  for  them.^ 
A  rich  Shakespearian  element  was  present  in  the  oldest 
Greek  poem,  but  the  national  genius,  as  it  developed, 
stripped  this  away  as  ruthlessly  as  a  gardener  the  blossoms 
on  a  young  fruit  tree,  permitting  such  survivors  as  justified 


1  I  And  a  telling  illustration  of  this  in  the  flat  and  lifeless  character 
given  to  the  most  brilliant  personality  of  Athens  in  the  dialogue  at- 
tributed to  Plato  called  Alcibiadea. 
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the  selection,  but  leaving  the  result  one  we  could  not  copy 
without  a  sense  of  dulness.  Our  path  is  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  with  us  the  interest  in  idiosyncrasy  has  developed 
with  the  growth  of  our  literature,  as  in  Athens  it  faded. 
The  modern  dramatist  aims  at  it  more  than  Shakespeare 
did,  and  modern  fiction  depends  upon  it.  If  it  appear 
far-fetched  to  associate  this  interest  with  a  new  reverence 
for  the  bodily  organism,  this  is  because  imagination  is 
often  too  feeble  to  track  the  subtle  influences  which  bind 
into  a  single  whole  the  body  and  soul  of  Man. 

Such  considerations  as  these  may  help  us  to  enter  into  a  Gnosti- 
certain  imaginative  sympathy  with  those  who  held  the  view  '^'^'"' 
of  Matter  which  connected  it  with  evil.  We  have  called 
it  a  Greek  view ;  it  is  rather  Oriental  than  Greek,  but  as 
deeply  tinging  the  thought  of  Plato,  and  entirely  absent  from 
all  characteristically  Hebrew  feeling,  it  may  be  reckoned  as 
Hellenic  for  our  purpose  here.  We  have  now  to  enter  on 
a  group  of  speculations  which  demanded  this  view  as  its 
groundwork,  though,  as  will  be  seen,  those  who  entertained 
them  did  not  always  recognise  this.  Their  central  idea  is 
not  so  much  the  antithesis  of  Spirit  and  Matter  as  that  con- 
ception of  Nature,  in  its  modern  sense,  which  is  intermediate 
between  the  two.  They  saw  all  being  under  a  threefold 
aspect,  the  good  and  the  bad  corresponding  to  the  realms 
of  Spirit  and  Matter,  and  between  them  the  intermediate 
world  of  Nature,  which  was  associated  with  either  side 
according  to  the  varying  point  of  view.  God  is  the  Foun- 
tain of  Unity,  and  Spirit  bears  the  impress  of  that  oneness 
which  is  complete  alone  in  Him.  His  complete  antithesis 
is  the  world  of  dead  Matter,  in  which  Unity  is  impossible 
(here  all  philosophy  must  be  with  them;  dead  matter  can 
never  afford  the  idea  of  Unity) — -the  world  of  mere  multi- 
plicity, of  confusion  opposite  to  God  (and  here  modern 
Science  is  violently  against  them,  finding  all  confusion  end 
on  the  threshold  of  the  material  universe).  In  the  midst  is 
the  intermediate  world  of  physical  life  which  we  know  as 
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Nature.  Corresponding  to  this  threefold  division  of  the 
universe  it  was  believed  there  was  a  threefold  division  of 
humanity.  There  were  some  spiritual  men — men  who  be- 
longed wholly  to  the  realm  of  Order,  of  Unity,  whose 
transit  through  the  confusion  of  material  existence  was 
a  mere  excursion  into  a  foreign  country ;  there  were  also 
material  men,  beings  belonging  wholly  to  this  realm  of 
Disorder,  and  incapable  of  ascending  to  the  realm  of  Spirit ; 
and  there  was  an  intermediate  race,  the  natural  men,  capable 
of  sinking  to  the  lower  or  rising  to  the  higher  spheres — 
occupying,  in  fact,  just  that  position  of  choice  which  the 
ordinary  view  assigns  to  the  whole  human  race.  Or,  again, 
these  three  divisions  were  applied  not  quantitatively  to  the 
human  race,  but  qualitatively  to  every  individual ;  in  every 
man,  it  was  said,  there  was  a  spiritual  man — a  germ  of 
life  and  principle  of  immortality,  a  seed  of  God  and  spark 
of  Divine  fire  given  from  the  realms  above  the  Creator; 
secondly,  a  physical  or  animal  man,  i.e.  the  soul,  the  work 
of  the  Creator ;  thirdly,  material  man,  the  seat  of  passion,  a 
nature  doomed  to  perish.  Gnosticism,  to  give  the  group  of 
various  speculations  their  common  title,  is  dualism  diluted 
by  the  Greek  reluctance  to  confront  Evil,  and  in  fact  com- 
bining, in  an  illogical  harmony,  both  answers  to  the  Problem 
of  Evil  which  we  have  called  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek, 
though  not  in  equal  proportions.  As  such  it  tends  towards 
a  more  complete  dualism,  in  which  the  ignorant  Creator, 
and  that  whole  natural  region  which  is  his  domain,  should 
disappear,  and  the  world  of  Spirit  should  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  world  of  Matter,  as  Good  to  Evil.  But  it  is  the 
earlier  and  less  logical  phase  which  has  the  greatest  interest 
for  the  student,  and  on  which  we  may  now  be  permitted  to 
linger. 
Its  suit-  Gnosticism  is  a  faith  of  which,  almost  all  original  docu- 

own  age."^  ments  being  lost,  we  hardly  know  more  than  would  be 
known  of  the  science  of  fifty  years  ago  by  one  who  judged  it 
from  quotations  made  by  the  clerical  opponents  of  scientific 
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men.  But  one  who  has  followed  the  convergent  lines  of 
Greek  and  Jewish  thought  to  their  common  ground  finds 
the  fragments,  left  by  opponents  in  tearing  it  to  pieces,  safe 
stepping-stones  between  the  mythology  of  the  Old  world 
and  the  beliefs  of  the  New.  We  see  the  ideas  of  Philo  blend 
with  the  memories  of  Hesiod ;  we  watch  the  Powers  of  the 
Invisible  and  Formless  One  take  shape  in  a  new  mythology, 
shutting  off  the  awful  abyss  of  Deity  from  any  contact 
with  the  base  world  of  matter,  interposing  an  intermediate 
emanation  system  whereby  the  One  should  be  screened,  as 
it  were,  from  direct  responsibility  for  the  realm  of  multi- 
plicity, of  evil.  We  see  these  strange  abstractions  hover  on 
the  edge  of  personification,  and  sometimes  pass  it ;  we  have 
to  do  with  beings  so  faintly  personal  that  we  may  at  any 
moment  re-translate  them  into  the  language  of  allegory. 
Pallid  abstractions  as  they  are,  they  did  yet  satisfy,  to  some 
extent,  the  instinct  that  craves  the  Many.  The  tinge  of 
Greek  colouring  is  to  our  eyes  almost  invisible ;  it  lingers  as 
the  traces  of  colour  discovered  by  archaeologists  in  buried 
sculpture;  yet  still  it  gave  some  shadow  of  satisfaction  to 
minds  steeped  in  Hellenic  feeling,  and  yearning  after  variety 
in  the  Heavens  so  recently  emptied  of  their  bright  in- 
habitants. Even  this  shadowy  and  sublimated  Polytheism 
had  doubtless  its  attraction  for  many  a  spirit  hesitating 
on  the  borders  of  the  new  creed,  and  sending  looks  of  back- 
ward longing  towards  the  varied  play,  the  endless  dramatic 
interest,  of  the  old.  The  lights  of  Paganism  were  growing 
dim,  the  light  of  Christianity  was  growing  strong;  the 
"  endless  genealogies "  of  the  Gnostics  formed  for  many 
minds  a  harmonising  medium  between  the  Polytheism  on 
which  so  miany  of  their  tendencies  had  been  formed,  and  the 
simple,  perhaps  it  seemed  to  them  the  meagre,  creed  which 
had  succeeded  it.  With  the  reluctance  with  which  we  some- 
times greet  the  morning  light  that  dispels  a  fanciful  dream, 
many  half  Christians  must  have  looked  up  to  a  Divine  world 
that  had  suddenly  become  (as  it  would  seem  to  them)  almost 
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empty,  and  sighed  for  the  rich  plastic  variety  of  an  Olympus 
that  mirrored  the  passions,  the  instincts,  the  hopes  and  fears, 
that  quicken  our  human  world.  The  strange  beings  who 
figure  in  Gnostic  legends  formed  an  intermediate  mythology, 
coming  between  the  worship  of  the  Gods  and  the  worship 
of  the  Saints,  and  satisfying  the  instincts  which  rebelled 
against  an  empty  Heaven. 
The  hidden  What  the  new  teachers  meant  by  calling  themselves 
nowe  ge.  QjjQg^jj.g   y^g^^   |-jjg^^   ^j^gy    were   initiated    into   the   hidden 

knowledge  of  the  One  beyond  the  Many.  That  God  was 
One  was  being  taught  on  all  sides;  they  inculcated  the 
lesson  that,  being  One,  He  is  hidden  in  remote  inaccessi- 
bility; that  the  divine  world  from  which  this  human  world 
has  issued  is  the  world  of  multitude,  of  division,  of  plurality, 
and  hence  its  evil.  Nothing  can  seem  more  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Hebrew  belief,  yet  it  was  by  a  true  Jew,  under 
Greek  influence,  that  this  belief  had  been  read  into  his 
Scriptures.  Philo  had  discovered,  in  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis,  indications  that  the  creation  of  the  world  was  the 
work  of  a  manifold  group,  that  God  was  only  partially  the 
Maker  of  so  imperfect  a  being  as  man.  This  seemed  to  him 
manifest  in  the  expression  in  which  the  Hebrew  Scripture 
narrates  man's  creation.^  "Rightly  is  God  represented  as 
saying  to  His  subordinates,  to  whom  He  deputed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  mortal  part  of  the  soul,  '  Let  us  make  man  in 
order  that  the  blessings  of  the  soul  might  be  referred  to 
him,  its  evils  to  others.'"  Something  within  man,  he 
thought,  was  created  by  God,  but  it  would  not  be  true  to 
say  that  God  created  him.  Man,  as  he  lives  in  this  world, 
is  connected  with  God  only  by  intermediate  emanations; 
the  Divine  influence  is  weakened  when  it  reaches  him  as 
that  of  a  magnet  through  a  succession  of  iron  rings.^  His 
creator  is  connected  with  the  Divine  world,  but  is  not  God. 
The  very  conception  of  creation  implies  degeneracy — an  un- 

^  Philo,  De  Oon/usione  Linguarum,  Mangey,  iii.  196. 
^  Ibid.,  De  Mundi  Opificio,  i.  96. 
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Jewish  thought,  but  yet  the  refuge  of  a  true  Jew,  confronted 
with  the  omnipotent  seduction  of  Greek  culture,  under  the 
rule  of  Rome. 

If  the  thought  was  un-Jewish  we  might  have  supposed  its  pro- 
that  still  more  would  it  be  un-Greek.  The  creative  race  pia^  '" 
would  not  appear  likely  to  underrate  the  rank  of  the  Creator. 
But  the  Harmony  of  Opposites  remains  in  every  direction 
the  clue  to  Greek  thought.  Whatever  is  vividly  felt,  is 
there  vividly  opposed.  To  a  race  of  Artists,  Creation,  in 
every  sense,  is  a  necessity,  and  yet  the  suspicion  that 
Creation  implies  degeneracy  may  be  often  discovered  in 
Greek  thought.  Plato's  indifference  to  the  whole  physical 
universe  is  but  the  intellectual  expression  of  this  doubt.  If 
the  universe  had  been,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a 
creation  of  God,  it  would  have  been,  as  in  his  view  it  was 
not,  a  worthy  object  of  attention  to  Man.  We  sum  up  his 
whole  view  of  what  we  should  call  Nature  when  we  remind 
the  reader  that  his  account  of  the  material  world  and  its 
origin  is  the  only  work  in  which  he  does  not  take  his 
beloved  master  as  a  guide.  Socrates  appears  in  the  Timceus, 
not,  as  in  every  other  dialogue,  as  the  critical  investigator, 
but  merely  as  the  attentive  listener.  To  use  his  own  homely 
metaphor,  he  ceases  to  practise  his  mother's  trade;  he 
delivers  no  pregnant  mind  of  nascent  truth;  he  greets 
mature  opinion ;  he  does  not  look  for  infant  knowledge. 
From  the  time  that  Timseus  begins  his  exposition  Socrates 
remains  as  silent  as  some  modern  man  of  science  beneath 
the  pulpit  of  an  eloquent  preacher;  there  is  no  occasion 
for  him  to  confute  a  plausible  set  of  guesses  on  a  subject 
respecting  which  nothing  can  be  known.  Man  cannot  know 
what  God  has  not,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  created. 
God  did  the  best  possible  with  matter ;  but  the  disorder  is 
still  latent  in  the  order ;  ever  and  anon  it  recurs,  and  with 
it  the  thought  that  the  world  where  it  reigns  is  not  the  true 
home  of  Man.  The  very  inconsistencies  apparent  in  the 
various  forms  taken  by  this  Platonic  belief  in  a  Fall  attest 
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its  strong  hold  on  the  mind  of  Plato.  Perhaps  the  work  of 
Creation  was  given  up,  at  the  moment  when  Man  was  to  be 
called  into  existence,  into  the  hands  of  inferior  deities ;  ^  or 
perhaps  it  is  in  the  course  of  history  that  we  must  trace  this 
degeneracy ;  the  Creator  guided  the  world  at  first,  but  when 
He  let  it  go,  its  course  was  reversed,  and  it  soon  forgot  His 
guidance.^  Or  else  (and  this  version  of  the  belief  would 
appear  to  express  his  deepest  thought)  the  birth  of  every 
human  being  is  a  repetition  of  the  Fall;  each  soul,  as  it 
clothes  itself  in  flesh,  descends  from  Heaven.^  "Perchance 
in  truth  the  dead  are  happiest,"  Socrates  concedes  to  a 
scornful  antagonist  who  has  made  the  statement  as  a  jeer ; 
"truly  thou  sayest  that  life  is  an  awful  thing."*  The  sus- 
picion led  towards  a  feeling  the  very  opposite  of  the  Greek 
sense  of  life ;  but  for  that  very  reason  it  was  familiar  to  the 
race  whose  whole  life  knew  the  rhythm  of  pulsation. 
a^j  i„  The  discovery,  that  to  feel  the  brightness  of  Life  is  but 

other  one  step  from  giving  a  welcome  to  Death,  may  be  made  in 

Greek  literature  elsewhere  than  on  the  page  of  Plato.  "  The 
Divinity  thus  gave  a  token  that  it  is  better  to  die  than  to 
live,'"  says  Herodotus,  when  he  has  told  a  bright  child-like 
legend  quoted  above,* 

"  Who  shall  declare  if  seeming  Life  be  Death, 
If  seeming  Death  be  but  the  dawning  Life  ? " 

asks  Euripides,**  in  hardly  more  poetic  woi-ds.  He  may  here 
have  been  thinking  of  the  verse  of  Empedocles,  who,  in 
describing  earth,  uses  himself  the  very  words  applied  by 
Homer  to  the  "joyless  abodes'"  in  which  Agamemnon 
sighed '^  for  the  life  of  a  slave  on  earth.  Life  and  death, 
Empedocles  thinks,  have  been  inverted ;  it  is  the  world  of 
the  shades  that  we  inhabit  here;  our  home  is  elsewhere. 
Earth,  in  truth,  is  Hades;  this  is  the  world  below;  life  and 

'  Timoeus,  43.  "  PoUticus,  272,  273. 

'  Republic,  619.  *  Oorgias,  492.  ^  See  p.  170. 

*  In  a  Fragment  quoted  by  Plato  in  the  Oorgias,  492. 

'  Od.,  xi.  94. 
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light  are  to  be  sought  in  other  realms.  "  Our  birth  is  but  a 
sleep  and  a  forgetting ; "  it  is  by  a  fall  that  we  enter  on  this 
realm  of  death,  and  that  which  we  call  birth,  in  truth,  is 
dying  to  the  splendour  of  our  original  home,  and  awakening 
to  a  dreary  exile,  to  an  existence  "  subject  to  mad  strife." 
Life  in  this  world  is  but  banishment,  and  banishment  must 
have  been  earned  by  crime.  What  sin  did  the  Spirit  com- 
mit in  its  mysterious  Paradise  that  it  should  be  hurled 
downwards  to  Earth  ?  The  poet  answers  this  question  in- 
distinctly, or  at  least  the  fragments  we  possess  of  his  poem 
bring  us  the  answer  in  an  indistinct  form.  It  must  have 
been  some  awful  guilt  which  took  the  place  of  Man's  first 
disobedience,  and  most  readers  will  feel  it  the  more  im- 
pressive that  its  character  is  mysterious.  Yet,  though  more 
awful  than  the  sin  of  Adam,  its  consequences  are  less  dark. 
The  Heaven  of  which  life  has  deprived  the  poet  is  one  to 
which  death  shall  restore  him,  if  the  intermediate  world  of 
Purgatory  be  rightly  used.  "  The  amplitude  of  bliss,"  from 
which  he  has  been  hurled  earthwards,  lies  before  him  as  well 
as  behind  him ;  he  is  separated  from  his  past  Heaven  by  a 
long  period  of  evolution,  during  which  he  has  traversed  the 
course  of  animated  existence,  and  has  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  humanity,  whence  he  may  take  his  Heavenward  flight.  The 
dream  is  one  of  those  which  haunt  poetry  in  every  age,  and  it 
is  difficult  for  readers  to  whom  it  is  familiar  in  this  form  to  say 
how  much  more  than  poetry  it  may  have  been  in  the  early 
ages  when  all  deep  thought  naturally  took  a  poetic  form. 

The    dream    of    Empedocles    and    of  Plato    seems    re-  Reveiatic 
peated  in  a  Gnostic  hymn,  if  according  to  the  most  intel-  Qngg^g 
ligible  interpretation,  we  may  read   this  mystic  poem   as 
an  allegory  of  man's  life  in  this  wo  rid. ^     It  may  especially 

^  Possibly  by  the  Syrian  poet  Bardesanes,  to  whom,  however,  Hort 
(Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography)  would  refuse  the  title  of  Gnostic.  It 
was  translated  from  the  Syriac  by  Professor  Bevan,  and  the  English  is 
given  in  what  I  have  found  far  the  most  interesting  work  on  Gnosticism 
{Fragments  of  a  Faith  Forgotten,  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  1900,  p.  406),  to  which 
I  desire  to  make  the  fullest  and  warmest  acknowledgments.  It  is  the 
first  work  I  have  met  with  which  seems  to  me  to  do  justice  to  the 
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be  compared  with  the  fragment  above  cited  of  the  poeni  of 
Empedocles,  being  evidently  the  same  idea  cast  into  the 
form  of  an  allegory.  It  narrates  the  expedition  of  an 
eastern  Prince  "  down  into  Egypt "  in  order  to  bring  back 
a  pearl  guarded  by  a  dangerous  serpent,  the  sleep  of  forget- 
fulness  into  which  he  falls,  his  awakening  by  a  mysterious 
letter  sent  him  by  his  parents  which  "  flies  in  the  likeness  of 
an  eagle"  and  becomes  his  guide  on  his  homeward  way. 
Before  that  final  return  to  his  home  in  the  East,  he  strips 
off  "the  filthy  and  unclean  garb  of  the  Egyptians"  (the 
body)  and  leaves  it  in  their  country.  Egypt,  it  is  said,  is  a 
common  Gnostical  symbol  for  the  material  environment  of 
man,  and  this  "  going  down  into  Egypt "  would,  according 
to  this  view,  be  a  natural  symbol  of  a  human  birth,  the  vile 
and  filthy  garment  being  left  behind  on  the  return  of  the 
Spirit  to  its  pristine  home.  The  parable  illustrates  and 
is  illustrated  by  the  parables  in  the  Gospels.  The  "one 
pearl "  guarded  by  the  terrible  serpent  is  surely  that  spirit  of 
faith  which  can  be  exercised  only  in  the  entanglement  of 
material  surroundings,  and  the  "  loud  breathing  serpent," 
the  passionate  impulses  by  which  it  is  hidden.  The  letter 
which  arouses  the  soul  from  its  earthly  slumber  and  is  his 
guide  homeward,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Gnosis  itself — the 
revelation  to  man  of  his  lofty  origin,  and  his  eternal  home, 
or  if  we  said  the  Gospel  we  should  not  in  any  important 
respect  alter  the  symbolism.  The  contents  of  the  letter 
would  suit  both  interpretations,  if  indeed  they  may  here  be 
said  to  differ.     It  begins  with  the  appeal — 

"  Up,  and  arise  from  thy  sleep  ! 
Call  to  mind  that  thou  art  a  son  of  kings  ! 
See  thy  slavery  !     Bemember  the  pearl 
For  which  thou  didst  speed  to  Egypt.'' 

Gnostics,  and  is  written  with  what,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  is  a 
rare  combination  of  enthusiasm  and  learning.  It  was  not  published  when 
the  first  editions  of  this  book  appeared,  but  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  of 
the  following  sketch  as  it  appears  now,  though  here  and  there  I  differ  in 
opinion  from  Mr.  Mead. 
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Nor  is  the  appeal  made  in  vain — 

"  It  flew  and  alighted  beside  me, 
And  became  all  speech  : 
At  its  voice  I  arose  from  my  sleep, 
I  took  it  up  and  kissed  it, 
I  broke  its  seal,  and  read ; 
And  according  to  what  was  traced  on  my  heart 
Were  the  words  of  the  letter  written. 
I  remembered  that  I  was  a  son  of  kings, 
And  my  free  soul  longed  for  its  natural  state  " — 

to  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  letter,  the  enfranchised 
soul  returns,  bringing  back  with  it  the  treasure  for  the  sake 
of  which  that  eternal  home  had  been  quitted. 

We  have  said  that  this  mystic  hymn  recounts  in  The 
allegory  the  history  of  an  individual  soul,  banished  from  and^'he" 
heaven  by  birth  and  restored  to  it  by  death,  in  possession  ^^"• 
of  a  treasure  previously  unknown  —  that  treasure  which 
the  Saviour  described  under  the  very  same  symbol,  "  the 
pearl  of  great  price,"  which  the  seeker  after  true  riches 
parts  with  every  other  possession  to  secure.  Something 
which  makes  this  mortal  life  worth  while  enduring  — 
we  narrow  our  interpretation  not  only  of  our  unknown 
Gnostic's  meaning,  but  of  Christ's,  if  we  attempt  to 
express  it  in  our  own  poor  words  more  definitely.  We 
may  see  in  this  hymn  a  Gnostic  parable  of  Creation  as 
well  as  of  Birth.  As  every  human  life,  according  to  this 
view,  in  some  sense  originates  in  a  fall,  so  does  the  life  of 
humanity.  Birth  commemorates  the  fall  of  a  man  ;  Creation, 
the  Gnostics  imagined,  commemorated  the  fall  of  a  God. 
Their  view  of  Creation  may  be  described  as  the  first 
sketch  for  Milton's  magnificent  picture,  the  supernatural 
figures  crowding  out  the  natural.  In  truth,  all  that  is 
merely  human  in  "Paradise  Lost"  is  matter  of  secondary 
interest.  "  I  beheld  Satan  fall  from  Heaven,"  1  almost  the 
only  words  in  the  Bible   which  give  the  groundwork  for 

1  Luke  X.  18. 
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the  poem,  indicate  its  true  scope.  Satan  is  its  hero ;  his 
fate  forms  the  focus  of  interest.  His  abode  is  the  real 
world;  it  is  called  Hell,  but  it  is  not,  like  Dante's  Hell, 
a  place  of  actual  torment;  we  feel  it  a  world  of  exile,  but 
also  of  grand  possibilities  of  loyal  devotion  and  of  varied 
aims.  Its  inhabitants,  though  defeated,  are  still  Gods ; 
and  even  in  their  crime  there  is  something  that  is  majestic 
and  impressive.  The  world  itself  is  in  some  sense  the 
result  of  their  sin;  a  human  race  is  called  into  existence 
to  replace  a  fallen  Divine  race,  so  that  a  vast  calamity 
is  commemorated  in  the  very  existence  of  this  framework 
of  Being  in  which  man  finds  his  home.  Thus  man's  very 
existence  is  the  memorial  of  a  Fall;  his  own  lapse  is  but 
the  echo  and  consequence  of  one  of  vaster  proportions. 
The  Spirit  who  has  himself  decided  it  to  be  "better  to 
reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven,"  inspires  the  creatures 
who  in  an  indirect  way  owe  their  existence  to  him  with 
vague  spiritual  ambition,  and  throughout  the  whole  poem 
the  interest  lies  in  the  conquest — such,  in  truth,  the  world 
is — achieved  by  the  mighty  Tempter. 
The  Demi-  To  translate  the  immortal  poem  back  into  the  allegories 
Satan.  of  forgotten  mystics  we  must  make  up  in  logic  what  we 
lose  in  imagination.  Every  intelligent  reader  of  Paradise 
Lost  must  feel  that  in  some  sense  the  Creator  of  this  actual 
world  in  which  men  live  is,  according  to  Milton,  not  God, 
but  Satan.  And  but  that  the  Gnostic  Demiurgus  is  not 
an  evil,  only  an  ignorant  being,  this  is  a  belief  of  all  Gnostic 
systems.  Almost  all  interposed  a  long  series  of  Emanations 
between  God  and  the  world,  and  assumed  an  eternal  sub- 
stratum of  creation ;  while  all  ascribed  the  existing  universe 
to  an  ignorant  and  blundering  Creator,  whose  mischievous, 
restless  activity  had  bridged  the  gulf  separating  the  world 
of  Unity  or  Spirit  from  the  world  of  mere  Multiplicity 
or  Matter ;  and  had  thus  conferred  upon  this  realm  a 
principle  of  development  which  should  never  have  passed 
into  union  with  it.     And  further,  all  recognised  that  while 
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Nature  is  the  mere  result  of  this  ignorant  activity,  in  Man 
there  is  something  higher.  He  is  the  work  of  the  Creator, 
so  far  as  his  bodily  organism,  and  what  we  should  call  his 
mind,  is  concerned ;  but  an  influence  has  been  shed  upon 
the  work  of  which  the  Creator  is  not  conscious ;  it  is  as 
with  those  creations  of  genius  embodying  inspiration  which 
their  author  dreamt  not  of,  and  expressing  ideas  which 
seem  to  come  rather  through  than  from  the  mind  that 
gives  them  shape.  The  world  is  the  mistake  of  a  mighty 
blunderer,  but  Man  has  a  loftier  origin.  Like  the  royal 
nursling  of  the  wolf,  he. owns  a  lineage  elevated  far  above 
all  that  surrounds  him.  He  dwells  as  an  exile  in  the  only 
home  he  knows,  and  awaits  a  mysterious  recall  to  regions 
at  once  strange  and  yet  in  some  sense  familiar.  The 
Creator,  so  superior  to  Man  in  Power,  is  in  the  true  qualities 
of  his  inmost  being  distinctly  his  inferior.  He  is  the  author 
of  Man  so  far  as  Man  belongs  to  the  realm  of  Nature,  of 
which  the  Demiurgus  is  indeed  the  type  and  representative ; 
but  a  seed  from  a  higher  region  is  hidden  in  the  nature  of 
Man,  and  so  far  he  is  a  revelation  to  the  Spirit  of  Nature  of 
that  which  lies  beyond  and  above  him,  a  revelation  com- 
plete only  when  the  Redeemer  is  revealed  to  the  Creator. ^ 

"  I  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know,"  says  Milton's  The 
Adam.  The  Gnostical  creator  of  Adam  might  have  felt  '^"eaton 
that  he  was  greater  than  he  knew.  He  was  the  magnified 
ideal  of  genius  or  inspiration,  that  magic  power  by  which 
the  mind  is  enabled  to  transcend  its  own  boundaries,  and 
become  the  expression  and  an  instrument  of  an  influence 
larger  than  itself.  Its  work  may  be  larger  than  itself,  for 
a  higher  power  is  active  within  it,  often  unconsciously  to 

1  See  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata,  Book  i.  c.  8,  and  Irenseus 
centra Ecereses,  i,  ii.  passim.  The  other  authorities  for  Gnosticism  among 
the  Fathers  are  Tertullian  in  various  works  and  Plotinus,  Ennead,  ii.  9, 
an  interesting  picture  of  Gnosticism  from  a  Neo- Platonic  point  of  view. 
But  the  best  authority  we  have  is  Hippolytus,  Refutationis  omnium 
Hceresiwm  lihrorum  decern  quce  supersunt  (Dunoker  and  Schneidewin,  1859). 
This  work,  discovered  at  a  convent  on  Mount  Athos  in  1842,  and  printed 
at  the  Clarendon  Press  nine  years  later  as  a  work  of  Origen,  is  now 
ascribed  to  the  martyr-bishop  of  that  name. 
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the  agent.  The  Jew  at  Alexandria  had  already  been  taught 
to  look  for  an  inspiration  in  all  his  deepest  utterance,  which 
revealed  to  him  a  world  beyond  himself.  "  Often,""  says 
Philo,!  "  I  have  found  my  mind  entirely  empty  and  barren 
when  I  wished  to  write,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  without 
leaving  a  finished  sentence.  And  often,  on  the  other  hand, 
coming  quite  empty,  I  have  suddenly  been  full,  thoughts 
pouring  upon  me  like  rain,  so  that,  as  by  a  divine  inspira- 
tion, I  prophesied,  and  became  ignorant  of  all  things  around 
me  and  of  myself."  What  the  Jew  felt  of  himself  the  Gnostic 
believed  of  the  Creator.  The  act  of  creation  was  in  both  cases 
the  revelation  of  a  higher  agent.  Ignorant  of  his  dependent 
grade,  and  thinking  it  was  he  who  had  of  himself  achieved 
the  fabrication  of  the  Universe,  the  Creator  began  to  say, 
"  I  am  God,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  other."  From  Him 
also  emanated  souls,  for  He  is  the  substance  of  souls,  that 
is,  in  the  sense  in  which  soul  is  distinguished  from  spirit. 
"This  is  the  meaning  of  the  saying,  'And  God  made 
Man,  taking  clay  from  the  earth,  and  breathed  into  his 
face  the  breath  'of  life,  and  Man  became  a  living  soul,''" 
in  which  connection  we  should  remember  St.  Paul's  anti- 
thesis of  the  living  soul  and  the  quickening  spirit.  "  This 
soul  is,  they  say,  the  inner  man,  dwelling  in  the  material 
body.  And  this  material  man  is,  according  to  them,  as 
it  were  an  inn  or  dwelling-place,^  at  one  time  of  the  soul 
alone,  at  another  of  the  soul  and  daemons,  at  another  of 
the  soul  and  words  sown  from  above."  *  Man  is  thus 
a  multiplex  being;  in  him  is  a  seed  of  the  Divine,  but 
mainly  he  is  the  product  of  ignorant  activity — the  work 
of  a  presumptuous  Demiurgus. 
The  mean-  To  understand  the  real  significance  of  the  blundering 
Nature  Creator  we  must  consider  him  as  an  impersonation  of  all 
that  we  gather  up  in  the  word  Nature.     Like  some  planet 

^  De  Migraticne  Abrahami,  Mangey,  iii.  426. 

^  Hippolyti  Refutatio,  Mangey,  vi.  0.  33,  last  sentence,  and  c.  34,  pp. 
282-284. 
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which,  from  different  parts  of  our  orbit,  we  may  visualise 
in  constellations  severed  by  distances  imagination  fails  to 
compute,  Nature  may  be  identified,  according  to  our  point 
of  view,  with  either  Good  or  Evil.  Our  own  time  associates 
it  with  all  that  is  desirable,  but  for  ages  in  the  past  it  was 
a  signpost  towards  the  broad  road  leading  to  destruction. 
We  must  forget  neither  extreme  if  we  would  understand 
Gnosticism.  When  we  turn  towards  the  rich  ferment  which 
we  thus  approach  we  find  a  sort  of  prophecy  of  the  course  of 
thought  which  the  mind  of  Christendom  has  followed  from 
that  day  to  this — a  prophecy,  not  in  the  sense  of  anything 
that  affords  prevision  of  time  relations,  but  of  a  contem- 
poraneous admixture  of  elements  which  successive  generations 
were  to  know  successively.  To  oppose  Nature  is  for  modern 
feeling  to  oppose  everything  good,  and  yet  the  phrase  "  It  is 
very  natural "  is  generally  used  in  a  tone  of  apology.  "  One 
touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  a  dramatic 
expression  of  contempt  for  the  human  race,^  is  cited  and 
remembered  as  if  it  were  a  witness  to  the  universality  of  the 
purest  human  emotions.  The  misquotation — as  such  it  must 
be  recognised  by  all  who  compare  any  ordinary  application 
of  the  phrase  with  its  contest — is  an  instructive  illustration 
of  what  may  be  called  the  borderland  character  of  our  ideas 
of  Nature.  A  step  to,  the  right,  and  we  are  secure  on  the 
domain  of  Good ;  a  step  to  the  left,  and  all  slopes  towards 
the  abyss. 

This  varying  colour,  as  it  were,  in  our  ideas  of  Nature,  is  Duplicity 
reflected  in  these  early  views  of  Creation.     To  the  Gnostics  q^^^^^^ 
the  impersonation  of  Nature  as  a  principle  of  ignorant  activity  conception 
would  seem  to  have  relieved  the  Supreme  Being  from  responsi-  Author  of, 
bilityfor  the  evil  of  the  world..   Yet  this  blundering  Demiurgus  Nature. 
is  the  son  of  Sophia — the  Spirit  of  Wisdom — and  it  is  to  her 

1  The  speech  of  Ulysses  in  Act  III.  So.  iii.,  Troilus  and  Cressida — 

"  One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin — 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gauds 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt. 
More  praise  than  gold  o'erdusted." 

2  B 
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revelation  that  he  owes  the  knowledge,  welcomed  at  once  with 
awe  and  gladness,  of  the  world  above  him.     His  presump- 
tuous declaration,  made  in  all  sincerity — "  I  am  God,  and 
there  is  no  other" — draws  from  her  the  warning — "Speak 
not  falsely,  for  above  thee  is  the  Father  of  all,  and  not  him 
alone."  ^    For  he  is  in  truth  divided  from  the  Supreme  Being 
by  a  genealogy  of  Emanations,  of  which  Sophia  is  the  last, 
and  is  thus  inferior  to  others  than  the  One  Supreme.     So 
far,  by  this  mystic  allegory,  is  the  work  of  Creation  divided 
from  the  sphere  of  the  Divine. 
The  Fall  of        This  Sophia  is  the  one  among  this  series  of  Emanations 
which  the  student  of  Gnosticism  most  needs  to  understand. 
For  she  is  a  fallen  being,  and  it  is  in  her  fall  that  the  blunder 
of  Creation,  as  we  may  call  it,  takes  its  first  start.    We  must, 
in  following  her  history,  bear  in  mind  both  conceptions  of 
Wisdom  contained  in  the  Bible — the  Wisdom  of  the  Pro- 
verbs,^ by  which  God  made  the  world,  and  then  that  Wisdom 
so  much  dreaded  by  St.  Paul,^  by  which  Man  knew  not  God. 
They  appear  sometimes  in  a  dual  form  of  her  own  personality, 
before  and  after  her  fall  from  the  Cosmos  of  Divine  to  the 
Chaos  of  material  existence.     Or  else  these  two  conceptions 
are  embodied  more  distinctly  in  the  idea  of  a  double  Sophia, 
mother  and  daughter,  of  whom  it  is  the  last,  born  in  the 
chaos  and  darkness,  who  gives  birth  to  the  Demiurgus.    Her 
personality  has  wider  affinities  than  any  involved  in  the  range 
of  Hebrew  thought ;  she  is  the  female  mourner  whom  we  find 
in  so  many  mythologies;  we  have  met  with  her  in  those  of 
Egypt,  of  India,  of  Greece.     But  we  will  here  keep  hold  of 
the  Hebrew  clue,  and  take  our  start  from  the  sublime  passage 
in  the  Proverbs  which  expands  the  idea  of  Creative  Wisdom 
into  a  companion  of  the  Creator,  the  Divine  Creator — an 

>  This  is  the  account  given  by  Irenajus,  contra  ffcereses,  i.  30,  6,  of  the 
revelation  given  to  Jaldabaoth,  the  Creator,  who  is  identified  with  the  God 
of  the  Jews.  He  was,  according  to  some  thinkers,  an  inspirer  of  the  pro- 
phets, but  was  led  unawares  to  the  choice,  for  this  purpose,  of  men  in  whom 
is  a  seed  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  who  stand,  therefore,  higher  than  himself. 

2  Prov.  viii.  '  l  Cor.  i.  21. 
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impersonation  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo,^ 
and  hymned  for  many  generations  in  Scotch  churches, 
where  simple  and  perhaps  harsh  psalmody  has  been  lifted, 
by  precious  recollections  and  profound  reverence,  into  an 
atmosphere  worthy  of  that  association. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Proverbs  may  be  regarded  as  the  The  double 
creative  spirit.  She  is  the  author  of  witty  inventions,  tion. 
riches  and  honour  are  with  her,  she  can  cause  those  who 
love  her  to  inherit  substance,  and  fill  their  treasuries. 
But  she  is  much  more  than  this — "  Counsel  is  mine,  and 
effectual  working  ...  by  me  kings  reign  and  princes 
decree  justice."  She  is  far  older  than  the  world — "  I 
was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning  when 
there  were  no  depths  I  was  brought  forth,  when  there 
were  no  fountains  abounding  with  water.  Before  the 
mountains  were  settled,  before  the  hills  was  I  brought 
forth.  While  as  yet  He  had  not  made  the  earth,  nor 
the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world. 
When  He  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there :  when  He 
set  a  compass  upon  the  face  of  the  depth :  when  He 
established  the  clouds  above :  .  .  .  when  He  gave  to  the 
sea  His  decree,  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  His  com- 
mandment: when  He  appointed  the  foundations  of  the 
earth :  then  I  was  by  Him,  as  a  master  workman :  ^  and 
I  was  daily  His  delight,  rejoicing  in  His  habitable  earth; 
and  my  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men."  It  is 
almost  as  if  the  Gnostic  Sophia  grew  out  of  a  distinct 
protest  against  Hebrew  reverence  for  the  Creator.  The 
Wisdom  manifest  in  Creation  for  the  Gnostic  was  a 
spirit  dating  its  very  existence  from  a  world  of  disorder, 
and  inheriting  a  tradition  of  struggle  and  failure.  Her 
history  seems  to  repeat  that  of  Eve,  and  to  illuminate  it 

^  Whose  representation,  in  the  Vatican,  of  the  Creation  of  Man  shows  a 
Creator  leaning  on  the  neck  of  a  female  figure,  while  she  lays  a  restraining 
hand  upon  him,  and  contemplates  his  work  with  awed  misgiving. 

^  PrOT.  viii.  30  (so  R.V.)  ;  Greek  apfib^ovaa.  A.V.,  "one  brought  up 
with  him." 
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with  lurid  gleams  unknown  to  the  scenery  of  Eden.  Or 
we  may  say,  turning  from  the  victorious  to  the  defeated 
temptation,  it  is  as  if  the  Saviour  had  obeyed  the  injunction 
of  the  Tempter— "  Cast  thyself  down,  for  it  is  written, 
He  shall  give  His  Angels  charge  over  thee."  The  sin,  if 
sin  it  were,  of  the  Gnostic  Sophia,  was  that  she  did  cast 
herself  down,i  allured  by  what  we  might  fancy  a  materialised 
symbol  of  the  Tempter's  citation  of  the  Psalm,  a  reflection 
of  the  Light  above  on  the  dark  world  of  Chaos  below.  The 
plunge  below  was  the  consequence,  and  apparently  the 
penalty,  of  an  ambitious  endeavour  to  rise  upwards.  It 
seems  an  innocent  if  not  a  praiseworthy  aim  to  "  gaze  into 
the  height,  to  see  the  light  of  the  veil  of  the  treasure  of 
light "  (and  this  was  all  her  desire),  but  it  stirred  the  envy 
and  wrath  of  evil  powers ;  by  their  diabolic  contrivance, 
reflecting  Heaven  on  the  surface  of  Chaos,  the  brightness 
above  is  made  to  appear  the  brightness  below,  and  Sophia 
sinks  because  she  sought  to  soar.  It  is  the  same  double 
view  of  Temptation  as  we  find  in  Genesis  in  the  succes- 
sive falls  of  Man  and  of  the  Angels,  the  desire  of  Man  to 
ascend  and  be  as  God,  the  desire  of  the  Angels  to  descend 
and  be  as  Man.  These  dual  elements  are  found  in  dififerent 
proportions  in  the  different  versions  of  the  present  myth, 
in  that  we  now  follow  the  aspiration,  strongly  marked  in 
some  versions,  is  faintly  touched.     A  fine  moral  seems  in- 

1  This  is  the  form  of  the  legend  as  it  is  given  in  the  book  PisUs  Sophia, 
now  accessible  to  the  English  reader  in  a  deeply  interesting  volume  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Mead  in  1906,  at  present  out  of  print,  and  I  hope  soon  to 
be  republished.  Among  its  many  claims  on  attention  is  that  of  being 
the  only  specimen  of  Gnostic  literature  known  to  us  at  first  hand ;  it  is  at 
least  removed  from  the  original  merely  by  successive  translations.  Mr. 
Mead's  is  from  a  Latin  translation  of  a  Coptic  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
this  itself  being  evidently  translated,  not  very  skilfully,  from  the  Greek  of 
the  author,  whom  Mr.  Mead  identifies  with  Valeutinus,  the  chief  Gnostic 
author  and  teacher.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  always  easy  to  fit  in  the 
details  of  the  story  here  with  other  Valentinian  allusions  and  narratives, 
but  that  perhaps  is  not  surprising.  It  would  be  about  as  embarrassing, 
sometimes,  to  reconcile  the  different  representations  of  the  same  character 
by  the  same  author  in  different  Greek  plays.  The  pagination  used  in  the 
following  references  is  that  of  Mr.  Mead's  volume. 
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dicated  with  an  uncertain  hand.  The  gaze,  we  seem  taught, 
should  never  be  bent  towards  the  world  of  evil,  even  to 
follow  the  gleams  of  light  which  mirror  deceitfully  the 
world  above. 

"  0  light,  in  whom  I  have  trusted  " — thus  Sophia  makes  The  lament 
her  prayer  in  the  chaotic  darkness  into  which  she  has  been  °  °^  '^' 
led  by  her  yearning  after  the  light — "hear  my  repentance, 
and  let  my  voice  come  into  thy  dwelling-place.  They 
have  taken  away  my  light,  and  my  power  is  dried  up. 
I  am  become  as  a  mere  daemon  dwelling  in  matter ;  I  am 
become  like  the  counterfeit  of  the  spirit,  which  is  in  a 
material  body,  in  which  is  no  light-power.  Thy  com- 
mandment hath  brought  me  below,  and  I  am  descended 
like  a  power  of  chaos,  my  power  hath  grown  cold  in  me. 
But  thou,  Lord,  art  the  light  eternal,  and  thou  dost 
visit  them  whom  they  " — i.e.  the  powers  of  darkness  and 
chaos — "  constrain,  at  all  times.  Now  therefore,  0  light, 
arise,  seek  my  power  and  the  soul  which  is  in  me.  Thy 
commandment  is  accomplished,  which  thou  didst  decree 
for  me  and  mine  afflictions.  My  time  is  come  for  thee 
to  visit  my  power  and  my  soul.  At  that  time  all  the 
rulers  of  the  material  aeons  shall  fear  thy  light.  This, 
then,  is  that  mystery  which  hath  become  the  type  for 
the  race  which  shall  be  engendered ;  and  the  race  which 
shall  be  engendered  shall  sing  a  song  to  the  height,  for 
the  light  hath  regarded  from  the  height  of  its  light."  "  I 
have  been  set  in  the  lower  darkness,  and  in  dead  matter, 
in  which  there  is  no  power.  Thy  spirit  hath  departed, 
and  left  me.  Yet  am  I  not  utterly  ruined,  though  my 
light  is  diminished  in  me.  I  have  cried  to  the  light  with 
all  the  light  that  was  in  me,  and  I  have  stretched  forth 
my  hands  unto  thee." 

This  prayer,  expanded  at  great  length  in  the  Gnostic  ofgreaT""^ 
document  from  which  it  is  taken,  expresses  the  misery  of  '^^■^•^"^ss. 
a  soul  imprisoned  in  its  material  surroundings,  and  crushed 
beneath  the  perplexity  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  light  due. 
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apparently,  to  a  too  eager  pursuit  after  it.  The  feeling 
is  known  to  us  best  through  the  Prophets  and  Psalms  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  are  continually  recalled  by  the 
prayers  of  Sophia,  and  often  quoted.  But  we  feel  ourselves 
in  a  universe  unknown  to  Hebrew  thought,  a  universe  nearer 
the  Zoroastrian  conception  of  the  light-world  above,  the 
chaotic  darkness  below.  We  must,  to  carry  out  this  idea, 
consider  it  as  a  sort  of  black  quagmire  into  which  Sophia 
has  sunk  like  a  wounded  bird ;  we  must  not  inquire  too 
carefully  where  the  allegory  ends  and  the  cosmogony  begins, 
but  accept  a  sort  of  Dantesque  universe  as  the  natural 
framework  of  both  conceptions.  Welcome  as  is  the  re- 
current shadow  of  our  earth  to  weary  limbs  and  eyes, 
darkness  is  still  a  natural  symbol  of  evil,  and  while  we 
follow  the  history  of  Sophia  we  may  attain  some  imaginative 
sympathy  with  this  horror  of  a  darkness  antithetic  to  God. 
If  we  say  that  human  wisdom,  seeking  to  comprehend  the 
Absolute,  sinks  into  more  confusion,  we  may  be  using  words 
which  would  not  have  suggested  themselves  to  the  Gnostics, 
but  which  assuredly  convey  some  portion  of  the  lesson  of 
their  rich  and  various  allegory;  and  for  us,  perhaps,  its 
chief  portion. 
The  The   deliverance    of   Sophia  leads    the    reader    of  the 

allegory  into  a  region  of  human  and  lifelike  experience ; 
we  feel  ourselves  almost  under  the  guidance  of  Bunyan. 
Her  prayers  and  anguish  call  to  her  aid  a  Being  difficult 
to  name  without  misleading  suggestions,  for  "  Jesus,"  the 
companion  who  leads  her  upward,  and  the  narrator  of  the 
whole,  as  a  mysterious  prologue  to  His  human  experience 
prefiguring  His  work  of  redemption  to  humanity,  is  not 
all  to  the  Gnostic  that  He  is  to  the  Christian,  however 
much  He  may  appear  to  be  so  in  this  stage.  "Sophia 
knew  not  that  it  was  I  who  was  bringing  her  help,  and 
she  did  not  recognise  me  at  all,"  ^  says  the  Lord  to  the 
disciples,  recalling  the  words  of  St.   John,  "And  he  that 

1  Pistis  Sophia,  Mead,  p.  83. 
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was  healed  knew  not  who  it  was."  How  much  besides  the 
Gnostic  text  does  not  that  text  from  the  Gospel  illuminate ! 
"  She  continued  singing  a  song  to  the  light  of  the  treasure 
which  she  had  seen  of  old  and  in  which  she  had  trusted, 
thinking  it  was  the  Light  of  Truth,  and  that  it  was 
because  she  had  trusted  in  the  light  that  she  had  been 
taken  up  in  the  chaos"  {i.e.  raised  nearer  to  the  light). 
But  after  the  first  deliverance  and  hope  comes  a  time  of 
bitter  disappointment  and  apparent  defeat.  Sophia  laments 
that  "  my  bi'other,  my  consort,  feared  to  help  me,  because 
of  those  among  whom  I  have  been  set,  and  all  the  rulers 
of  the  height  have  regarded  me  as  matter  in  which  there 
is  no  light.'"  ^  Her  brother  and  consort  is  that  very 
Saviour  who,  unrecognised  by  her,  has  drawn  her  from  the 
depths  of  the  abyss;  it  is  indeed  to  her  having  at  first 
quitted  His  escort  and  guardianship  that  her  fall  is 
owing.  So  at  least  she  declares  in  one  of  her  expressions 
of  repentance;  her  fall  has  appeared  fully  accounted  for 
before,  but  perhaps  the  confusion  of  sin  is  suitably  repre- 
sented by  these  gleams  of  varying  attractiveness  in  the 
world  of  evil. 

To  understand  the  mystic  web  of  Gnostic  allegory,  and  The 
at  the  same  time  the  position  of  the  Gnostics  as  from  a  of  s^ex7 
Christian  standpoint,  we  must  dwell  upon  those  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament  which  represent  the  relation  of  Jehovah 
to  Israel  as  an  espousal :  on  those  in  the  New  which  speak 
of  the  Church  as  the  Bride  of  Christ.  We  must  admit  the 
idea  of  Sex  as  one  transcending  even  its  vast  importance 
as  a  factor  in  human  and  animal  life,  we  must  consider  its 
relation  to  new  life  as  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word  a 
mystery,  implying  and  inculcating  more  than  it  explicitly 
conveys.  The  successive  Emanations  which  separate  the 
Supreme  God  from  the  Sophia  are  all  pairs  of  male  and 
female  beings,  whose  connection  seems  to  symbolise  the 
plurality  at  the  heart  of  all  true  unity.  Profundity  and 
1  Ibid.  p.  85. 
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Silence,!  Intellect  and  Truth,  Word  and  Life,  Man  and  Church 
are  obvious  symbols  of  some  spiritual  correspondence ;  others 
are  more  perplexing,  but  more  knowledge  would  probably 
reveal  the  allegory  in  all.  The  allusions  to  a  marriage  feast 
in  our  New  Testament  are  illumined  with  new  meaning  when 
we  turn  to  them  from  studying  these  "  syzigies,"  as  they  are 
called — the  successive  pairs  of  Emanation,  male  and  female, 
which  bridge  the  interval  between  God  and  the  Creation. 
Even  the  Supreme  was  "no  lover  of  solitariness.^  For  he 
was  all  love,  but  love  is  not  love  if  there  be  nothing  to  be 
loved."  In  those  words  surely  lies  the  conception  of  some- 
thing that  we  can  only  figure  to  ourselves  as  eternal  comrade- 
ship. The  transition  from  Polytheism  to  Monotheism — a 
transition  which  was  not  entirely  conterminous  with  the 
domain  of  Christianity — must  have  aroused  some  question- 
ing. Was  then  the  Eternity  beyond  Creation  occupied  by 
a  solitary  Being.'  and  the  answer,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  all  the  speculations  and  dogmas  of  orthodox 
Christianity,  also  moulded  the  systems  which  we  know  as 
the  first  heresies. 

The  temp-         In  other  expositions  of  the  history   of   Sophia  the  sin 

tationtobe  i-  u    i         r  ii    •  •  •         •  j. 

as  God.       to  which  her  lall   is   owing   is   given   as  a    presumptuous 

attempt  to  create  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  comrade ; 
she,  in  fact,  seems  confused  with  her  son  the  Demiurgus,  the 
only  difference  being  that  she  seeks  consciously  to  imitate 
the  Supreme  Being  of  whom  the  Demiurgus  is  ignorant,  and 
thus  "  seeks  to  be  as  God  "  in  a  different  sense.  "  She  longed 
to  imitate  the  Father  and  create  by  herself  without  her  con- 
sort, and  so  achieve  a  work  in  nothing  inferior  to  the  Father, 
in  ignorance  that  it  is  the  Increate  alone,  the  absolute  Cause 
and  Root,  who  has  this  power.  Sophia  therefore  emanated 
the  only  thing  she  could,  namely,  a  formless  essence.     And 

'  Irenseus,  ii. ;  Matter,  Hist.  Critique  du  Onostioisme,  ii.  53,  2nd  ed. 

^  it>CKipr)it.oi  oix  fiv.  'Xyiitfi  yhp,  ijrtialv,  Ijv  6\os,  t]  Sk  ayiTi)  oix  (<rTtv 
A-ydirri,  iiv  /lij  y  t4  d.ya.viiiii.evov, — Sippolyti  Refutatio,  &c.  vi.  29  (Dunoker 
and  Schneidewin,  272). 
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this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Moses,  '  The  earth  was 
invisible  and  unwrought.'  .  .  .  And  all  the  jEons  betook 
themselves  to  praying  the  Father  to  put  an  end  to  Sophia's 
grieving,  for  she  was  bewailing  and  groaning  because  of  the 
abortion  which  she  had  produced  by  herself.  And  so  the 
Father,  taking  pity  on  her  tears,  gave  orders  for  an  addi- 
tional Emanation — Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit."  ^  By  them 
this  formless  abortion  is  eliminated  from  the  realm  of 
Spirit — the  Pleroma,  as  it  is  called — and  Sophia  is  re- 
stored to  peace  and  tranquillity.  But  she  too  is  ejected 
from  the  Pleroma.  She  becomes  now  the  lower  Sophia, 
who,  in  other  accounts,  is  represented  as  her  own 
daughter;  and  from  her  proceeds  the  ignorant  Creator, 
ignorant  even  of  his  own  Mother,  who  is  herself  a 
fallen  being.  Yet  it  is  from  her  he  receives  the  in- 
formation of  his  own  subordinate  place,  and  the  many 
grades  of  being  which  separated  him  from  the  Supreme. 
The  idea  of  Sophia  is  a  wider  one  than  anything  con- 
fined to  this  semi-Christian  mythology;  she  is  a  sister  of 
Demeter,  of  Isis;  but  if  we  would  understand  her  signifi- 
cance, we  must  connect  her  with  the  warning,  "  By  that  sin 
fell  the  Angels,"  and  regard  her  as  in  some  sense  a  reflection 
of  Satan. 

The  system  we  have  hitherto  followed  is  that  of  Valen-  The 
tinus,  the  chief  Gnostic  teacher,  but  we  will  now  turn  to  one  q^,^  ^" 
who  will  be  more  interesting  to  some  readers,  who  must  be 
felt  by  all  to  take  his  place  among  the  most  spiritual  of 
the  world's  teachers.  "  There  was  a  time,"  says  Basilides,^ 
"  when  nought  was,  absolutely  not  even  the  One."  He  does 
not  mean  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  God  began  to  exist, 
but  that  we  can  only  conceive  of  Him  by  thinking  away  all 
limitations,  even  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  use  of  language. 
To  Basilides,  as  to  the  Indian,  God  could  be  expressed  only 
by  No,  no.     "The  names  [we  use]  are  not  sufficient  even 

1  Hippolyti  Refutatio,  &c.  vi.  30  ;  Dunoker,  p.  274. 
^  Bippolyti  Refutatio,  &c.  vii.  21  seq.  ;  Ibid.  p.  358. 
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for  the  [manifested]  universe,  much  less  then  can  we  find 
expression  for  the  world  of  Invisible  Reality."  And  even 
beyond  that  world  lies  one  not  only  invisible  to  our  eyes,  but 
inconceivable  to  our  minds :  one  of  necessity  yet  more  remote 
from  any  connection  with  language,  and  hence,  for  those  to 
whom  Language  is  conterminous  with  Reality,  an  empty 
dream,  while  it  is  the  focus  of  reality  to  "  him  who  knows  " 
— the  Gnostic.  It  is  to  this  highest  region  we  must  ascend 
in  thought  if  we  would  approach  the  Divine.  We  must  quit 
the  Visible,  we  must  enter  a  realm  where  Sense  is  silent, 
where  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  touch  find  no  material, 
where  Thought  only  is  active.  And  then  again  we  must 
pursue  our  journey  further ;  we  must  leave  Thought  behind 
as  we  have  left  Sense,  we  must  approach  a  world  which 
is,  for  our  faculties,  a  blank.  In  the  beginning  "Nought 
was  for  which  man  has  ever  found  a  name."  We  should 
apparently  name  it  least  misleadingly  (but  this  is  not  the 
expression  of  Basilides)  if  we  speak  of  it  as  the  realm  of 
Cause.  For  here  it  was  that  all  Being  had  its  origin, 
"  the  Deity  beyond  Being,  without  thinking  or  feeling 
or  choosing  or  desiring,  willed  to  create  Univei'sality." 
It  was  "not  our  dimensional  and  differentiable  universe 
which  subsequently  came  into  existence,  but  the  Seed  of 
all  universes."  "This  universal  Seed  contained  everything 
in  itself,  in  some  such  fashion  as  the  grain  of  mustard 
seed  contains  root,  stem,  branches,  leaves,"  and  the  whole 
species  in  potentiality.  But  Basilides  hastens  to  protest 
against  the  notion  that  he  is  propounding  a  scheme  of 
mere  Evolution.  God  did  not  make  the  universe  "as  a 
spider  weaves  its  web,"  rather  "  He  spake  and  it  was, 
and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  saying  of  Moses,  '  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.'  The  Seed  of  the 
universe,  the  word  that  was  spoken,  'Let  theire  be  light, 
and  there  was  light,'  was  from  the  state  beyond  being." 
No  other  Gnostic,  so  far  as  we  know,  came  so  near  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  Creation. 
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Basilides,  we  see,  reads  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  Reveiatioa 
a  true  Jew;  for  him  the  Universe  originates  in  no  blind  creator. 
necessity,  but  in  the  decision  of  a  Mind.  But  here  too  he 
speaks  as  a  Gnostic,  as  one  who  knows  the  hidden  truth  be- 
yond the  appearance — beyond  even  the  revelation  to  Faith  ; 
and  here  we  see  the  great  idea  of  Evolution  returns,  on  a 
grander  scale  and  with  a  more  mystic  scope.  That  revela- 
tion was  entire  truth,  as  far  as  it  went.  "• '  He  spake  and  it 
was,'  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  saying  of  Moses, '  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light.'' "  Not  merely  the  light  which 
illumines  the  eye  of  the  body ;  the  creative  act  originates 
a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  material  universe.  For  "This  is 
what  was  spoken  in  the  Gospel,  '  It  was  the  true  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.'"  The 
reader  of  Genesis,  the  reader  of  St.  John,  knows  aright  both 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  Creation.  But  to  the  Gnostic 
is  revealed  the  vast  intermediate  stages,  which  Basilides  pro- 
ceeds to  explore,  but  in  which  his  modern  reader  follows 
him  with  halting  steps  and  often  loses  sight  of  him  alto- 
gether. We  will  endeavour  rather  to  meet  him  at  his  goal 
than  to  track  him  throughout  his  journey,  and  note  only 
that  between  this  primal  act  of  Supreme  Will,  calling  into 
existence  the  potentialities  of  all  existence,  and  the  act 
which  moulded  our  visible  universe  we  must  imagine  a 
vast  growth  in  the  invisible  universe  also.  The  Supreme 
has  breathed  into  this  world  of  potential  existence  "a 
seed  of  triple  sonship,"  that  is,  we  may  venture  to  ex- 
pand the  words,  a  graduated  principle  of  relationship  to 
Himself.  He  has  called  into  existence  a  world  where 
one  element  is  not  a  mere  result  of  creative  activity,  but 
a  trace  of  some  more  intimate  connection  with  the  Divine. 
The  Creator  of  our  world,  the  Demiurgus,  himself  merely 
an  outgrowth  from  the  universal  Seed,  calls  into  exist- 
ence a  Son,  and  thereby  develops  this  seed  of  sonship 
unconsciously  to  himself,  so  that  the  Divine  Son  becomes 
the  means  of  revealing  to  his  father  the  existence  of  the 
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Supreme  God,  previously  unknown  to  him  and  ignored  in  his 
proclamation,  "I  am  God  and  there  is  none  beside  me.'" 
Redemption  begins  with  this  revelation.  This  Gospel  of  a 
Supreme  Deity  above  the  Creator  is  the  "  wisdom  declared 
in  a  mystery"  of  St.  Paul.  This  in  fact  is  the  Gnosis  as  it 
exists  in  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  the  revelation  to  the 
Divine  Artist,  through  his  work,  and  still  more  through  his 
Fatherhood,  of  a  Power  above  his  own,  an  unknown  Inspirer, 
who  has  provided  his  material,  and  influenced  his  activity. 
Surely  one  of  the  most  pregnant  ideas  that  have  ever  flitted 
before  the  mind  of  a  dreamer  and  thinker ! 
The  Seed  Redemption,  as  represented  here,  is  no   mere  incident 

ofSonship.  ^f  human  life.  It  has  its  place  in  the  Divine  world. 
Repentance,  we  are  told,  is  an  experience  of  the  Creator. 
"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom"  was 
interpreted,!  somewhat  strangely,  as  denoting  the  awe  felt 
by  the  Creator  at  this  discovery  of  an  unknown  God. 
"For  he,"  i.e.  the  Creator,  "began  to  grow  wise  through 
the  instruction  of  the  Christ  sitting  beside  him,  learning 
what  is  That  beyond  being,  what  the  Sonship,  what  the 
Holy  Spirit,  what  the  apparatus  of  the  universe,  and  what 
the  manner  of  its  restoration,"  Already  the  Universe 
needed  restoration !  Already  there  was  confession  of  sin. 
Our  world  took  its  start  from  such  a  basis.  The  mistake 
of  the  Creator,  in  supposing  himself  the  Supreme  God, 
however  innocent  it  may  appear,  must  in  some  sense  have 
partaken  of  the  nature  of  sin ;  it  must  have  been  an  ap- 
proach, however  remote,  towards  the  rebellion  of  Satan. 
The  attitude  of  independence,  where  dependence  is  due, 
is  here  presented  as  the  root  of  all  evil ;  and  a  world 
formed  under  the  influence  of  such  a  delusion  was  a 
world  tainted  at  its  source.  But  if  the  Fall  was  coeval 
with  the   Creation,   so   was  the  work   of    the   Redeemer. 

'  Hippolytus,  vii.  26 ;  Dunoker,  p.  372.    The  Demiurgus  was  not  aware 
that  he  was  copying  anything  higher  than  himself. 
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Redemption  began  with  Creation,  and  is  a  continuous 
work,  existing  through  all  the  ages.  The  seed  of  Sonship, 
infused  by  the  Highest  into  that  world  of  potentiality 
which  he  called  into  being,  spoken  of  here  as  the  "form- 
lessness," is  not  exhausted  by  the  Divine  Son  who  reveals 
that  Supreme  Sower ;  in  part  it  still  remains  in  the  un- 
developed sources  of  existence.  That  "the  Creation 
itself  groaneth  and  travaileth  together,  waiting  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  God,"  must  be  understood 
with  reference  to  this  hidden  Sonship  awaiting  its  emer- 
gence in  the  true  spiritual  men,  of  whom  Jesus  is  the 
type  and  crown.  He  had  come  and  vanished  when  St. 
Paul  wrote  those  words,  and  we  must  suppose  the  yearning 
of  the  Creation  still  to  await  its  satisfaction,  although  for 
the  most  part  the  language  of  Basilides  refers  to  the  past. 
"When  the  time  had  come  for  the  revelation  of  the  Sons 
of  God,  who  are  ourselves,  for  whom  the  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  expectation,  the  Gospel" — or, 
as  we  may  translate  it,  the  Gnosis — "  came  into  the  universe 
and  passed  through  every  principality  and  authority  and 
lordship,  and  every  title  that  man  can  use.  It  came  of 
very  truth,  not  that  anything  came  down  from  above,  or 
that  the  blessed  Sonship  departed  from  that  blessed  God 
beyond  being,  who  transcends  all  thought.  Nay,  but  just 
as  the  vapour  of  naphtha  may  catch  fire  from  a  vapour 
a  long  way  off  from  the  naphtha,  so  do  the  powers  of 
man's  spirit  pass  from  below  from  the  formlessness  of  the 
conglomeration  up  to  the  Sonship."  That  is  to  say,  the 
Divine  spark  in  Humanity  at  the  coming  of  Revelation 
recognises  its  true  kinship  and  bursts  into  flame.  The 
Sons  of  God  are  manifested  to  the  yearning  eyes  of  the 
travailing  Creation,  and  the  world  of  Spirit  is  redeemed. 

If  we  try  to   sum   up  the  moral   ideas  in  this  mystic  The  Reve- 
Gospel  (and  we  do  not  here  seek  to  investigate  any  other  the°Sons 
than  its  moral   ideas),  we   may  say  that  it   presents,  as  a  °fGod. 
sufficient  answer  to  the   problem  of  human  existence,  the 
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fact  of  Redemption.  The  idea  in  our  modern  Christian 
world  has  become  commonplace;  we  are  at  least  familiar 
with  it  in  many  forms,  and  have  come  to  discover  all  its 
logical  weakness.  It  seems  to  grow  in  meaning  as  we 
contemplate  it  at  its  source.  The  world,  Basilides  thought, 
is  being  redeemed.  The  whole  course  of  history  is  a 
process  of  Redemption,  and  this  process  is  a  justification 
of  the  world's  existence,  even  with  all  its  evil. 
The  Limits  When  we  come  to  recognise  the  limits  of  what  Basilides 
demption.  ojeant  by  Redemption,  we  may  find  it  unsatisfactory,  for  he 
is  not  contemplating  a  Gospel  for  every  human  being. 
Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  a  Gospel  only  for  spiritual  men, 
and  all  others  are  to  drink  of  some  mystic  Lethe  which  shall 
for  ever  quench  their  yearning  for  the  order  above  them, 
"so  that  the  lower  souls  may  not  suffer  pain  by  striving 
after  impossible  objects."  A  dreary  Gospel  for  one  whose 
aspirations  are  for  humanity !  But  for  one  regarding  all 
things,  human  and  divine,  through  the  aristocratic  atmos- 
phere of  antiquity,  a  benevolent  and  humane  prospect 
for  the  aliens  of  the  City  of  God.  They  would  know 
nothing  of  the  blessedness  of  the  Sons  of  God.  But 
they  would  desire  those  blessings  as  little  "as  fish  desire 
to  feed  on  the  mountains  with  sheep."  ^  Compare  this 
tranquil  unyearning  content  with  the  Hell  which  was  to 
supersede  it.''  Surely  such  a  comparison  shows  that  some- 
thing was  lost  to  Christianity  when  the  Gnostics  were 
pronounced  heretics. 
Pain  tranE-  If  we  could  think  that  Dante  had  ever  read  the  frag- 
ments which  the  Christian  Fathers  have  preserved  in  their 
refutation  of  Gnosticism,  we  might  imagine  that  much  of 
his  Purgatory  was  suggested  by  Basilides.  The  sense  of 
suffering  indissolubly  united  with  hope,  of  pain  with  purifi- 
cation, seems  more  innate  in  the  mind  of  the  Gnostic  teacher 
than  even  in  that  of  the  Christian  poet,  for  Dante  imagined 
a  pain  that  was  not  purifying,  and  to  Basilides  such  a  con- 

'  Hippolyti  Befutatio,  &c.  vii.  27  ;  Duncker,  p.  376. 
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ception  seems  to  have  been  impossible.  The  joy  with  which 
Dante  describes  the  souls  in  Purgatory  as  welcoming  the 
cleansing  pangs  of  suffering  should  be,  Basilides  thought, 
the  animating  feeling  of  all  who  suffered,  even  of  those  who 
from  the  world's  point  of  view  seemed  to  suffer  unjustly. 
The  world  is  our  Purgatory,  and  all  pain  is  a  heavenly 
promise.  The  most  perplexing  dispensation  of  earthly 
events  is  to  be  explained  really  by  the  need  of  purification 
visible  only  to  God,  who  can  inflict  pain  on  no  soul  which 
He  does  not  seek  to  elevate  and  purify.  The  sufferings  of 
the  world  were  a  proof  of  redeeming  energy,  for  they  could 
have  no  other  meaning  under  the  dominion  of  God.  Pain, 
Basilides  ^  thought,  should  be  as  welcome  to  sinners,  rrncst  be 
as  welcome  to  sinners,  as  the  surgeon's  knife  to  sufferers  from 
a  diseased  limb.  And  this  he  felt  not  as  people  feel  it  who 
preach  sermons  or  listen  to  them,  but  as  the  sufferer  from 
a  mortifying  limb,  feeling  it  an  actual,  piercing  need  on  the 
one  hand,  a  practical  influence  of  delivery  on  the  other.  He 
seems  to  have  heard  objections  on  all  sides,  but  not  to  have 
deeply  considered  any.  Infants  suffer,  and  infants  must 
be  innocent.  Yes,  innocent  of  sinful  acts,  but  not  of  that 
tendency  towards  sin  of  which  suffering  is  the  medicine. 
Many  men,  equally  guiltless  with  infants  as  far  as  actions 
go,  have  within  them  that  root  of  sin  which  shoots  down- 
ward through  the  Will,  of  such  must  we  reckon  even  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  "  For  I  will  say  anything  rather  than  allow  that 
Providence  is  evil." 

The  man  who  made  that  declaration  must  have  felt  that  The  filial 
the  world  sometimes  suggested  the  idea  of  an  evil  author,  ^^"^"' 
he  must  have  confronted  its  dark  aspects,  and  seen  beyond 
them  to  a  mystic  world  of  hope,  unattainable  to  the  mere 
intellect.  He  must  have  held  firmly  to  the  belief,  so  much 
obscured  by  the  subsequent  dogmatic  system  of  the  Church, 
that  the  deepest  certainty  is  moral  certainty ;  that  far  beneath 
the  discernment  of  the  senses  and  the  inferences  of  the  under- 

1  Mead,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Stromata,  iv.  12. 
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standing  lie  those  profound  convictions  which  rival  the  first 
in  their  immediate  certainty,  and  the  last  in  their  indepen- 
dence of  all  that  is  material.  This  surely  is  the  meaning 
of  the  "  seed  of  Sonship  "  in  the  primal  chaos  which  the 
Creator  uses  unawares,  which  becomes  to  him  the  source 
of  revelation.  This  too  must  be  the  meaning  of  an  obscure 
passage  included  in  the  extracts  from  which  our  account 
is  taken,  to  the  effect  that  the  Sonship  within  the  primeval 
chaos  finds  wings  to  soar  upward,  "  and  those  wings  are  the 
Holy  Spirit."  All  holiness — so  we  would  expand  or  unravel 
the  thought — is  connected  with  a  filial  attitude  of  mind. 
The  righteousness  of  Man  is  a  recognition  of  his  relation 
to  a  Father. 
The  Many  We  may  perhaps  welcome  as  a  practical  illustration  of 

fn  Man.*  this  Gnostic  ideal  of  Fatherhood,  the  fact  that  the  son  of 
Basilides,  Isidore,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  best 
interpreters.  As  the  father  had  surmised  a  multiplicity 
within  the  Divine  Nature,  so  the  son  proceeded  to  recognise 
a  similar  multiplicity  in  Man  himself.  Man,  in  this  sense, 
is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  And  in  the  same  way 
the  true  self  is  a  Unity.  The  Basilidians,  we  are  told 
by  their  orthodox  opponents,^  are  accustomed  to  give 
the  name  of  appendages  to  the  passions.  These  essences, 
they  say, .  have  a  certain  substantial  existence,  and  are 
attached  to  the  rational  soul  owing  to  a  certain  turmoil 
and  primitive  confusion.  On  to  this  nucleus  other  alien 
natures  of  the  essence  grow,  such  as  those  of  the  wolf,  ape, 
lion,  goat,  &c.  And  when  the  peculiar  qualities  of  such 
natures  appear  round  the  soul  they  cause  the  desires  of  the 
soul  to  become  like  the  special  natures  of  those  animals. 
But,  comments  Isidore,  we  must  remember  that  these  appen- 
dages, however  close  to  the  soul,  are  still  distinct  from  it. 
"  It  was  the  man  himself  who  led  his  desire  towards  evil, 
and  refused  to  battle  with  the  constraint  of  the  appendages. 
Our  duty  is  to  show  ourselves  rulers  over  the  inferior  creation 
^  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Stromata,  ii.  20. 
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within  us."  Man's  moral  freedom,  for  the  son  of  Basilides 
as  for  Kant,  is  assured  by  the  fact  of  duty ;  the  fact  itself 
needed  no  demonstration.  As  a  man  is  bound  to  submit  to 
what  is  higher  than  himself,  so  he  is  bound  to  rule  over  what 
is  lower.  He  is  called  upon  to  an  imperial  no  less  than  to 
a  submissive  attitude.  He  has  not  only  to  obey  God,  but  to 
imitate  Him. 

We  seem  here  to  meet,  in  a  spiritualised  form,  with  Refuge 
modern  ideas  of  Evolution.  The  lower  stages  of  man's  Eternal 
development  are  commemorated  in  his  temptations,  and  he  Unity. 
is  called  on  to  complete  his  emancipation  and  assert  his 
prerogative.  "  The  inferior  creation  within  us "  remains 
as  a  subordinate  neighbourhood,  as-  it  were,  which  it  is  our 
spiritual  exercise  to  keep  in  subjection.  Clement  repeats 
the  idea  from  the  fragments  of  Valentinus.  The  heart  of 
man,  he  says,  can  become  pure  only  by  the  expulsion  of 
those  spirits  who  enter  it  as  travellers  an  inn,  defiling  and 
injuring  that  which  is  not  their  own,  and  in  which  therefore 
they  take  no  interest.  "  When  the  Father,  who  alone  is 
good,  claims  it  as  his  possession,  it  becomes  sanctified  and 
illuminated,  and  in  such  a  heart  is  realised  the  blessing  on 
the  pure,  that  they  shall  see  God."  Here  again  the  P'ather 
claims  what  in  the  world  of  the  Creator  is  confused  with, 
alien  material.  The  Highest  is  known  always  as  the  Re- 
deemer. This  too  is  the  work  of  spiritual  men,  of  whom 
Jesus  must  be  regarded  as  the  type,  and  who  are  addressed 
in  language  which  for  Christian  ears  is  true  only  of  Him. 
"  You,  being  immortal,  have  voluntarily  accepted  Death,  in 
order  that  you  might  swallow  up  and  destroy  it,  so  that  in 
and  through  you  Death  might  die."i  In  what  sense  was 
it  open  to  these  spiritual  men  not  to  die.?  We  have  but 
this  fragment  from  a  Valentinian  homily  reported  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria ;  we  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to 
the  possible  events  which  the  Gnostic  teacher  thought 
these  Sons  ,of  God  might  have  chosen  to  prevent  or  bring 

1  Ibid.  iv.  13. 
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about.     We  can  only  discern  that  he  regarded  the  work  of 

Christ  as  the  work  of  every  spiritual  man,  that  in  some  sense 

all  such  were  called  on  to  yield  up  their  lives  for   their 

brethren.     Perhaps  it  was  to  be  a  pre-natal  choice — perhaps 

the  consent  to  be  born  was  the  primal  sacrifice.     Or  perhaps 

Death  is  here  contemplated  rather  as  a  spiritual  experience 

than  as  a  separation  of  body  and  soul,  and  we  must  consider 

it  rather  as  a  close  approach  to  and  vivid  apprehension  of 

the   world's  evil,  so  that  in  this  sense  the  true   Gnostic 

must  "taste  death  for  every  man."     At  any  rate  sacrifice 

is  accepted  as  the  Law  of  the  Highest. 

Power  If  we  seek  to  gather  up  in  a  single  expression  the  ideas 

from*^^        common  to  the  various  schools  of  Gnostics,  we  might  set  it 

Knowledge  forth  in  the  statement  that  they  all  traced  the  existence  of 

the  Source  .  .  „  t 

of  Evil.  Evil  to  an  exercise  of  transcendent  Power,  divorced  from 
transcendent  Knowledge — the  lower,  ignorant  of  the  higher, 
engaging  in  responsibilities  which  demand  a  sense  of  de- 
pendence. The  sin  of  ignorant  presumption  may  seem  an 
inadequate  explanation  of  the  misery  of  the  world.  Yet 
it  is  an  explanation  justified  by  much  experience  of  life ; 
as  far  as  our  vision  extends  within  the  range  of  this  mortal 
sphere,  it  is  in  many  respects  more  important  to  know 
accurately  than  to  feel  rightly.  None  who  believe  in 
Divine  justice  can  accept  this  as  an  ultimate  verdict  on 
human  effort.  But  here  and  now  it  is  an  unquestionable 
summary  of  human  experience,  and  a  warning  of  supreme 
urgency  in  its  bearing  on  human  conduct.  When  we 
come  to  realise  the  vast  influence  for  evil  that  lies  in 
ignorant  activity,  indeed,  we  shall  perhaps  be  surprised, 
not  that  this  explanation  of  Evil  ever  existed,  but  that 
it  was  so  much  forgotten.  It  would  appear  the  only 
possible  explanation  till  Man  renounces  the  attempt  to 
be  as  God,  knowing  Good  and  Evil. 
Gnostic  The  Roman  world  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  gave 

theosopiy   ^  combination  of  the  One  and  the  Many  similar  to  that 
plausible     which  the   Gnostics  imagined  for  the  Divine  world;   and 
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the  mind  of  the  age  was  thus  satisfied  with  such  a  harmony  by  an 
between  its  inward  and  outward  circumstances  as  men  pattern 
constantly  mistake  for  an  explanation  of  both.  Cassar  was  men^s^eye 
guiltless  of  much  that  his  ministers  imposed  on  their  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  worst  subordinate  might  be  a  ruler 
preferable  to  Caesar;  but  when  we  see  how  St.  Paul  could 
speak  of  the  dominion  of  Nero,^  we  must  feel  that  oneness  of 
rule  is  an  ideal  which  cannot  be  dissociated  from  beneficence 
even  by  the  follies  and  crimes  of  the  worst  of  mankind.  And 
although  to  us  it  is  evident  that  if  Caesar  had  been  omni- 
potent he  would  have  been  guilty  of  all  that  was  performed 
by  his  agents,  this  inference  did  not  trouble  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  Gnostics.  Men  are  slow  to  perceive  an 
ultimate  difficulty.  They  state  their  perplexities  in  many 
various  forms  beforfe  they  perceive  that  they  are  taking  a 
pai-aphrase  for  an  answer.  They  build  up  long  series  of  the 
explanations  that  move  a  difficulty  one  step  backwards  before 
they  discover  that  this  retrogression  has  left  the  original 
difficulty  undiminished.  And  long  phases  of  the  life  of 
thought  are  sometimes  occupied  with  this  translation  of 
some  problem  into  another  dialect,  under  the  belief  that  it 
has  thus  found  its  solution. 

The  secret  of  the  power  of  Gnosticism  must  be  sought  and  wei- 
in  the  deep  instinct  which  welcomes  any  teaching  imply-  an  inspfr- 
ing,  as  Gnosticism  did,  that  man's  existence  in  this  world  '"^  Hope. 
is  by  itself  inexplicable.      Whenever  any  form  of  religion 
has  helped  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  craving  which  seeks 
to  be  assured  of  the  existence  of  the  Unknown,  represent- 
ing the  life  of  this  world  as  a  fragment,  there  Hope  finds 
room  to  grow.     No  other  promise  so  stirs  our  human  nature 
as  that  of  Redemption.     That  pain  is  sent  and  wrong  per- 
mitted in  order  to  teach  the  blessing  of  healing  and  of  forgive- 
ness, is  no  answer  to  the  question  why  the  Almighty  could  not 
give  the  good  without  the  ill.     But  the  discovery  that  some 
kinds  of  blessedness  are  linked  with  evil,  provides  a  dynamic 
'  Romans  xiii.  1-8. 
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impulse  in  dealing  with  the  evils  of  the  world.  Those  can 
strive  against  them  best  who  see  some  meaning  in  them.  The 
paradox  to  logic  is  a  victory  for  life,  and  as  man  seeks  to  be  a 
Redeemer,  he  ceases  to  ask  why  the  world  needs  redemption. 
This  is  a  truth  for  every  age,  and  in  a  certain  sense  and  in  a 
certain  degree  it  comes  fresh  to  every  age.  But  it  came 
home  to  the  age  in  which  Christianity  was  born  with  a 
force  which  it  could  possess  for  none  later.  To  that  age 
Redemption  was  a  new  idea.  The  world  penetrated  by 
Greek  thought  knew  it  not.  We,  looking  back  on  eighteen 
hundred  years  during  which  men  have  professed  to  believe 
it,  and  to  some  extent  have  acted  on  it,  must  confess 
that  any  such  embodiment  of  this  ideal  as  this  world 
presents  is  disappointing ;  its  influence  on  character  has  not 
given  all  it  seemed  to  promise,  or  aft6r  eighteen  Christian 
centuries  man  would  not  be  what  he  is.  But  it  arose  to  the 
contemporaries  of  the  Gnostics  as  a  new  hope  and  kindled 
dreams  of  a  Heaven  upon  earth.  There  will  be  a  time,  says 
the  chief  speaker  in  a  dialogue  embodying  Gnostic  tendencies,^ 
when  those  who  oppose  themselves  to  "  that  great  and  holy 
Will,"  shall  discover  that  they  have  resisted  it  not  in  strength, 
but  in  weakness  and  error ;  when  the  evil  of  this  world  shall.be 
brought  to  an  end,  the  purpose  of  purification  for  which  it  was 
created  being  fulfilled.  "  And  at  the  establishment  of  that 
new  world  all  evil  motions  will  cease,  and  all  rebellions  will 
be  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  foolish  will  be  persuaded, 
and  deficiencies  will  be  filled  up,  and  there  will  be  peace 
and  safety  by  the  gift  of  Him  who  is  Lord  of  all  Natures." 
Evil,  thus  nearing  its  term,  may  remain  as  a  logical  problem, 
but  emptied  of  moral  urgency  it  leaves  room  for  the  instincts 
of  the  heart  and  the  hopes  of  the  spiritual  imagination. 

^  Booh  of  the  Laws  of  Countries,  Cureton.  Spicilegium  Syriacum. 
Bardesanes  appears  in  it  as  the  chief  speaker,  and  has  been  supposed 
the  author. 
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Gnosticism  must  thus  be  regarded  as  an  imperfect  Dualism.  The  in- 
God  is  there  discerned  as  the  Fountain  of  Unity,  and  Spirit  Dualism 
bears  the  impress  of  that  oneness  which  is  complete  alone  Pfjo  j^e 
in  Him.  His  complete  antithesis  is  the  world  of  dead  complete. 
Matter,  in  which  Unity  is  impossible,  the  world  of  mere 
Multiplicity,  of  confusion  opposite  to  God.  But  in  the 
midst  is  the  intermediate  world  of  physical  life  which  we 
know  as  Nature,  with  its  divine  but  ignorant  Creator, 
and  this  intermediate  region,  to  be  associated  with  either 
good  or  evil  according  to  the  point  of  view,  comprises 
the  whole  stage  of  mortal  experience.  The  antithesis  of 
Spirit  (as  Good)  and  Matter  (as  Evil)  is  thrown  into  the 
background  by  this  introduction  of  a  spiritual  being  whose 
activity  has  been  productive  of  Evil,  but  whose  intentions 
were  good.  Ignorant  activity  dealing  with  Evil  is  enough, 
as  we  see  daily,  to  account  for  any  extension  of  Evil,  and 
the  blundering  Demiurgus  of  the  Gnostics  was  in  their 
belief  the  actual  cause  of  the  evil  of  the  world ;  but  as  an 
emanation  from  the  Divine  Spirit  he  could  not  represent 
Ahriman.  Their  speculations  passed  naturally  into  a  more 
complete  development,  the  name  of  which,  and  the  name 
only,  is  more  familiar  to  most  people.  Manichaeism  had 
the  distinction  of  first  attracting  the  adherence  and  then 
awakening  the  opposition  of  the  great  Augustine,  and 
through  its  double  influence  on  him  it  has  influenced  the 
whole  development  of  European  religion,  and,  we  may 
add,  of  irreligion.  Such  a  view  claims  the  attention  of 
all  who  would  understand  the  moral  life  of  humanity. 
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The  new  This  more   complete  form   of  Dualism   was  a  natural 

vasTdisap-  result  of  the  condition  of  the  world  at  the  establishment 
ofHiT*"'  of  Christianity.  No  hope  ever  known  to  our  race  can 
nity.  have  equalled  that  which  was  then  roused,  stimulated,  and 

profoundly  disappointed.  The  misery,  the  baffling  tumult 
of  the  last  hours  of  Paganism  must  have  formed  to  the 
eyes  of  Christians  a  black  background,  against  which  they 
were  at  last  to  behold  the  image  of  triumphant  righteous- 
ness. The  Church  was  to  rule  the  world  ;  the  reign  of 
disorder  and  cruelty  must  be  past  for  ever.  The  hope 
must  have  been  felt,  to  some  extent,  even  beyond  the 
region  we  now  recognise  as  Christendom.  The  rise  of 
Christianity  coincides  with  a  revival  which  stands  alone 
in  the  history  of  religion  as  a  real  and  permanent  resur- 
rection of  an  ancient  faith  ^ — that  of  Zoroastrianism. 
About  the  same  time  as  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus 
marked  the  progress  of  Christianity  by  according  a  place 
in  his  private  chapel  to  a  statue  of  Christ,  a  synod  was 
summoned  by  the  new  monarch  of  Persia  to  reintroduce 
the  ancient  Persian  religion,  banished  for  five  centuries, 
and  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures  subsequent  to  this  revival 
are,  as  we  have  seen,^  among  the  most  serious  and  deeply 
religious  of  all  that  remain.  Thus  the  Eastern  and 
Western  half  of  the  civilised  world,  as  it  was  known  by 
the  classic  races,  seemed  alike  on  the  verge  of  a  new  age. 
But  the  period  which  actually  followed  proved  one  when 
the  only  refuge  from  despair  was  the  belief  that  the  King- 
dom of  Darkness  included  the  whole  domain  of  mortal 
existence,  and  that  what  was  seen  and  experienced  here 
was  but  the  prelude  to  the  true  life  of  humanity. 
The  This  vast  disappointment,  as  far  as  the  world  has  yet 

R°demp-°    go^e,  must  be  a  permanent  shadow  of  Christianity  for  those 


tion  then 
and  now. 


'  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  oh.  8.  The  revolution  by  which  the  Persian  rale  and 
religion  were  restored  took  place  226  A.D.,  and  the  last  touches  were  given 
to  the  Persian  scriptures  shortly  after  the  Council  of  Nice. 

'  See  above,  p.  132. 
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who  both  think  and  feel.  But  in  our  time  the  calamities 
of  life  have  been  in  some  sense  transfigured  by  the 
new  direction  given  to  human  sympathy  towards  all 
calamity.  The  idea  of  Redemption  has  taken  up  its 
abode  among  us  as  a  yearning  and  a  promise,  and  its 
persistence  and  growth  as  a  motive  partly  hides  and 
partly  justifies  its  absence  as  a  fact.  Every  generous 
spirit  in  our  time  is  of  necessity  a  Redeemer.  To  rescue 
some  part  of  this  world  from  some  part  of  its  misery 
is  so  much  the  accepted  aim  of  all  good  men,  we  may 
say  of  all  but  bad  men,  that  we  are  apt  to  imagine  this 
the  human  aim  at  all  times,  thus  losing  the  sense  of  its 
originality  at  a  particular  point  in  history,  and  the  shock 
of  its  apparent  defeat.  And  then  again  the  idea  of  Evolu- 
tion has  come  in  to  blend  with  it,  like  a  lamp  lighted 
before  a  sunset  glow  has  faded.  The  two  ideas  may  be 
now  said  equally  to  form  elements  in  the  orthodox  creed, 
and  seem  to  many,  no  doubt,  two  views  of  one  reality. 
We  feel  that  both  Creation  and  Redemption  are  processes-, 
going  on  before  our  eyes  or  within  our  spirits,  and  that 
every  man  is  called  on  to  co-operate  in  the  work  initiated 
by  the  Son  of  Man.  Such  a  co-operation  answers  no 
question  as  to  the  responsibility  of  Omnipotence  for  Evil, 
but  it  removes  the  desire  to  ask  it.  Ages  of  disappointing 
experience  have  modified  hope;  colossal  disasters  have 
had  so  often  to  be  recognised  by  the  side  of  beliefs 
to  which  they  give  the  lie,  that  their  long  tradition  of 
coincidence  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  a  fact  apart 
from  any  harmonising  explanation;  with  illogical  minds, 
always  largely  the  majority,  it  has  been  actually  mis- 
taken for  such  an  explanation.  We  must  forget  both 
what  is  valid  and  what  is  fallacious  in  these  assumptions 
in  order  to  understand  the  perplexities  of  the  age  of 
Augustine.^     We   must   see   the   blackness    of  a  perishing 

'  His  life  fills  the  seventy-six  years  from  A.D.  354  onwards.    Christianity 
had  been  the  religion  of  the  Empire,  at  his  birth,  for  twenty-nine  years. 
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world  against  the  brightness  of  a  sunrise  if  we  would 
appreciate  the  colossal  dismay  of  those  who  accepted  the 
Manichasan  explanation  of  Evil.  They  did  not,  it  is  true, 
feel  the  woes  of  the  world  as  we  do.  The  pain  of  some 
was  not  in  antiquity,  or  for  long  afterwards,  the  pain 
of  all.  If  here  and  there  in  the  ancient  world  some 
feeling  for  those  whom  we  should  now  call  "the  masses" 
darkened  the  speculations  of  thinkers,  such  a  shadow 
has  left  no  trace  in  literature.  But  while  the  problem 
of  evil  was  lightened  by  this  limitation  of  sympathy, 
such  clue  as  we  possess  to  a  practical  solution — to  one, 
that  is,  which  satisfies  the  heart — was  lost.  Redemption, 
to  the  early  Church,  was  an  accomplished  work ;  it  only 
remained  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  hope  roused  by 
the  Roman  Empire  had  kindled  a  vivid  and  glowing  antici- 
pation. What  must  have  been  the  hope  roused  by  a 
Christian  Empire.?  Probably  something  that  could  in  no 
case  find  its  realisation  on  this  earth.  But  the  welter  of 
bloodshed  and  crime  actually  meeting  those  anticipations 
gave  them  a  sharper  contrast  than  can  be  discerned  in 
any  other  period  of  civilised  life. 
TheMani-  It  was  Under  the  influence  of  this  crushing  and  all- 
solution,  pervading  disappointment  that  an  Eastern  religion  claiming 
to  be  a  form  of  Christianity  and  transferring  all  hope  of 
Redemption  to  some  other  sphere  than  this  world,  found 
large  acceptance  in  the  newly  Christianised  Empire,  and 
became  the  rival  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Mani,  or  Manichseus, 
a  Persian  of  noble  family,  and  the  founder  of  this  religion, 
was  crucified  by  Bahram  I.  in  the  year  276  a.d.  He 
describes  himself,  in  almost  the  only  authenticated  utter- 
ance we  have  from  him,^  as  "  Mani,  called  to  be  an  apostle 

'  It  is  quoted  by  Augustine  contra  Epistolam  Fundamenti,  c.  5,  13. 
The  source  of  the  account  which  follows  is  mainly  the  translation  of  an 
Oriental  fragment,  the  Fihriat,  by  Gustav  Fliigel,  the  work  of  a  Moham- 
medan at  Bagdad,  written  in  987  A.D.,  but  from  much  older  sources,  and 
Beausobre,  Sist.  Critique  de  Mamchie,  a  product  of  vast  learning  and  a, 
genial  sympathy  very  refreshing  after  the  bitter  antagonism  of  the 
Christian  Fathers. 
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of  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  election  of  God  the  Father," 
and  what  follows  this  description  might  form  a  part  of 
any  Christian  profession  of  belief.  "  Over  the  Kingdom 
of  Light,"  he  goes  on  in  the  exposition  of  his  doctrine, 
"ruled  God  the  Father,  glorious  in  His  might,  truthful 
by  His  very  essence,  ever  blessed  in  His  own  everlasting 
Being.  .  .  .  His  resplendent  realms  are  founded  on  the 
blessed  earth  of  light  in  such  wise  that  no  power  exists 
by  which  they  could  ever  be  destroyed  or  shaken,"  words 
hard  to  reconcile  with  the  rest  of  a  theory  suggesting 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness  supplied  a  dangerous  rivalry 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Light,  but  embodying  no  greater  in- 
consistency than  any  other  attempt  to  harmonise  the 
conception  of  God  and  Evil.  The  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  kingdom  of  light  was  always  kept  clear,  but  here  and 
now,  it  seemed,  the  sovereign  power  was  of  darkness,  and 
by  here  and  now  we  must  understand  the  whole  visible 
universe  and  the  whole  age  of  its  duration.  The  worlds 
of  Good  and  of  Evil,  existent  from  eternity,  were  at  first 
entirely  separate,  their  inhabitants  being  mutually  igno- 
rant of  any  different  region.  But  some  movement  in  the 
realm  of  darkness  brought  its  inhabitants  near  the  limits 
of  the  race  of  light,  and  with  what  is  surely  a  strange 
inconsistency — for  is  not  the  desire  of  good  itself  good .? 
— they  were  filled  with  a  desire  to  possess  this  new 
world  suddenly  made  known  to  them.  In  the  conflict 
which  ensued  Light,  or  Spirit,  was  somehow  mixed  with 
Darkness,  or  Matter — it  wds,  says  the  grotesque  allegory, 
swallowed  by  the  evil  race,  and  the  "  primal  man,"  called 
into  existence  to  do  battle  with  these  hosts  of  darkness, 
suffered  a  temporary  defeat,  and  was  detained  in  this 
lower  region  till  delivered  by  the  intervention  of  a  higher 
Being,  the  "  Living  Spirit,"  or  the  "  Friend  of  Light." 
Through  this  mysterious  warfare  of  the  powers  of  Good 
and  Evil  a  seed  of  the  higher  life  had  fallen  into  the  dark 
world  of  Matter,  and  Creation  is  an  apparatus  for  repairing 
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this  calamity  and  recovering  the  treasure  robbed  by  the  evil 
powers;  creative  energy  is  a  kind  of  ransom  paid  by  the 
world  of  Spirit  to  the  world  of  Matter,  and  marks  an 
episodic  confusion  in  the  eternity  of  distinct  Dualism  from 
which  this  mixed  world  began  and  to  which  it  is  destined 
to  return. 
Nature  is  The   Creation,  according  to  this   view,  is   here,    as   in 

of  SpLlfto^  Gnostic  theory,  and,  we  may  add,  as  in  Paradise  Lost, 
enfranchise  the  result  of  the  Fall.  The  world  of  Spirit  was  uncon- 
Maiter.  taminated  by  any  contact  with  the  world  of  Matter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  scheme  which  we  call  Nature,  and 
shall  be  so  again  at  its  end.  Nature  is  the  ceaseless 
martyrdom  of  soul,  but  its  martyrdom  is  its  deliverance. 
Every  seed  that  breaks  from  the  bosom  of  the  dark  Earth 
is  an  expression  of  the  yearning  after  escape  that  pervades 
the  whole  world  of  growth;  the  last  sigh  of  the  dying 
is  the  consummation.  The  drama  of  Redemption  is  repre- 
sented in  a  parable  which  reaches  us  through  the  citation 
of  scornful  opponents,  but  even  so  does  not  wholly  lose 
its  poetry.  The  waxing  of  the  Moon  painted  to  the 
Manichaeans  the  gradual  filling  of  a  bark  with  the  souls 
of  the  departed,  the  ascent  being  made  by  the  Pillar  of 
Light,  by  which  some  understand  the  Milky  Way,  and 
others  the  Zodiac,  as  a  kind  of  Egyptian  water-wheel. 
When  the  Moon's  load  was  full  she  bore  them  to  the  Sun ; 
these  stages  of  the  departure  from  the  dark  world  being 
stages  of  purification — in  the  Moon  by  water,  in  the  Sun  by 
fire ;  and  this  gradual  ti-ansfejfence  of  the  heavenly  freight 
to  the  region  of  light  repairing  the  original  confusion  of 
Matter  and  Spirit.^  When  at  last  this,  the  last  particle 
of  Soul,  is  disentangled  from  the  dark  world  into  which 
it  has  fallen,  a  vast  conflagration  is  to  burst  forth,  which 
will  consume  this  universe,  now  a  mere  husk  from  which 

'  Some  idea  of  this  kind  must  have  been  -widely  spread  through  Jthe 
East,  for  it  is  suggested  by  more  than  one  passage  in  the  Upanishads. 
Mani  had  travelled  in  India. 
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the  fruit  has  been  extracted.  It  endures  only  as  a  medium 
between  the  dark  world  of  Matter  and  the  bright  world 
of  Spirit;  when  a  medium  is  no  longer  needed  it  is  to 
be  destroyed  as  useless  lumber.  The  Cr'eation  is  a  neces- 
sary misfortune;  it- is,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  an  orthodox 
opponent,  as  it  were  the  amputation  of  a  limb — a  disas- 
trous measure  taken  only  to  avert  a  still  greater  disaster. 
The  final  conflagration  is  to  be  the  reversal  of  the  original 
confusion  of  Good  and  Evil.  Life,  as  we  see  it  here,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  hostage  from  a  Divine  race,  held  by  its 
deadly  foe  and  ransomed  at  the  price  of  all  this  organisation 
given  to  the  material  universe  which  we  know  as  Nature. 

This  view  is  one  obviously  originating  in  a  time  of  xms 
profound  despondency  and  disappointment.  It  teaches  that  scheme  a 
all  a  man  can  see  and  touch  is  tainted  with  evil.  Evolu-  fluence  in 
tion — for  the  word  may  be  used  here  as  appropriately  as  tianlty 
anywhere — is  the  gradual  separation  of  the  imprisoned 
Spirit  within  the  material  realm.  Nature,  as  including 
something  of  both,  is  this  evolution,  but  the  Gnostic 
Demiurgus  has  disappeared  and  no  mighty  personality 
appears  to  intervene  between  the  rulers  of  the  kingdom 
of  Light  and  Darkness.  Once  more  the  world  of  Ormazd 
and  Ahriman  emerges  into  prominence,  but  it  is  the  dark 
hemisphere  within  which  speculation  now  seems  imprisoned. 
The  evils  of  the  world  seem  to  concentrate  themselves,  the 
whole  tone  of  thought  is  confused,  it  seems  to  lose  its 
coherence,  to  partake  literally  in  the  principle  of  Darkness. 
Something  of  this  may  be  owing  to  the  medium  through 
which  Manichaeism  reaches  us,  for  we  know  it  only  by 
orthodox  refutation.  But  that,  we  have  seen,  is  equally 
true  of  Gnosticism  ;  any  difference  in  this  respect  must 
be  due  to  the  quality  of  the  two  systems  themselves. 
Manichaeism  appears  a  less  significant  form  of  speculation 
than  that  we  have  just  been  considering,  or  rather  it  is 
the  least  attractive  division  of  that  group  of  speculations. 
But  its  distinction  of  having  attracted   one  mighty  anta- 
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gonist,  whom  it  may  boast  of  having  overcome  in  spirit 
while  it  was  trampled  underfoot  by  him  as  a  pestilent 
heresy,  has  brought  it  into  greater  prominence  than  any 
other.  Augustine  was  first  an  adherent  ^  and  then  a 
fierce  enemy  of  Manichaeism,  and  in  him  are  gathered  up 
those  tendencies  both  of  direct  influence  and  of  modern 
reaction  which  it  has  left  permanently  stamped  upon 
Christianity.  The  Persian  heresiarch  is  an  indistinct 
figure,  despite  his  halo  of  martyrdom.  We  see  him  only 
by  the  reflected  light  which  he  borrows  from  the  great 
Christian  Doctor,  through  whose  genius  his  system  has 
influenced  the  world. 
The  A  religion  depending  on  the  antithesis  of  light  and  dark- 

withThe  "^^^  seems  most  intelligible  when  we  connect  it  with  Persia, 
Persian  but  no  two  Systems  can  present  a  stronger  moral  contrast  than 
Zoroastrianism  and  Manichaeism.  In  place  of  the  energetic 
spirit  of  that  early  belief  which  gives  honour  to  industry, 
which  reverences  marriage,  which  stirs  everywhere  a  hopeful 
activity,  we  have  a  timid  quietism,  a  superstitious  reverence 
for  all  lower  forms  of  life,  a  dread  of  all  that  tends  to  new 
life.  A  new  birth  is  regarded  as  a  misfortune ;  death  com- 
memorates the  escape  of  Spirit  from  the  chains  of  Matter. 
The  ideal  life,  therefore,  must  hold  itself  aloof  from  mar- 
riage ;  all  that  tends  towards  the  act  by  which  Man  sanctions 
and  perpetuates  the  indwelling  of  Spirit  in  Matter  is  Evil. 
We  feel,  when  we  compare  the  early  and  late  Dualism,  that 
between  the  dawn  of  the  Persian  faith  and  the  attempt  of 
Mani  to  harmonise  it  with  Christianity  a  world  has  come 
and  gone.  Zoroastrianism  arose  in  the  fresh  youth  of  the 
world.  Manichaeism  was  the  product  of  an  age  of  dis- 
appointment. It  was  Zoroastrianism  remodelled  as  an 
answer  to  the  question.  Whence  comes  Evil.''  The  early 
religion  aimed,  no  doubt,  at  supplying  an  answer  to  that 
question,  but  its  whole  spirit  was  opposed  to  anything  which 
emphasises  the  problem.     It  was  the  conflict  with,  not  the 

'  From  374  to  383  A.D. 
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explanation  of,  Evil  which  animated  Zoroastrianism.  But 
Manichaeism  arose  in  a  world  overshadowed  by  the  problem, 
and  the  struggle  of  Christianity  with  Manichaeism  was  re- 
corded partly  by  an  acceptance,  and  partly  by  a  vehement 
rejection  of  the  Manichaean  solution,  both  these  influences 
being  mirrored  in  the  great  mind  of  the  Christian  Doctor 
and  the  system  which  his  genius,  for  many  ages,  imposed  on 
the  world. 

Never,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  can  the  Manichaean  The  age  of 
theory  have  been  at  a  greater  advantage  than  in  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  in  the  middle  of  which  Augustine's  life 
began.  All  large  and  lofty  hope  was  eclipsed.  We  may 
allow  ourselves  to  believe  that  no  generation  wholly  lacks  the 
blessedness  of  affections  which 

"  made  earth  amends 
With  parents,  brothers,  children,  friends.'' 

But  in  this  age  such  affections  lost  all  inspiring  sanction ; 
they  felt  the  blight  of  the  second-best.  The  best  life,  it  was 
believed,  was  in  the  cloister.  Public  life  opened  no  vista. 
A  tempest  of  barbaric  invasion  raged  around  the  whole 
civilised  world,  and  the  domain  of  order  and  civilisation, 
within  which  should  have  been  found  a  firm  union  sinking 
all  divisions  for  the  common  good,  was  honeycombed  by 
corruption  and  emptied  of  all  courageous  patriotism,  while 
it  was  also  torn  by  passionate  party  spirit,  calling  itself 
religion.  The  Church  mirrored  the  confusion,  the  disaster, 
the  corruption  of  the  State.  No  more  dreary  page  of  history 
hurries  the  reader  than  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  first 
schism — the   chapter  of  Donatist   controversy.^      It  was  a 

1  The  original  accusation  which  was  the  cause  of  this  schism  was  that, 
brought  against  the  Catholic  party  by  their  opponents,  of  having  delivered 
up  the  Christian  scriptures  under  dread  of  persecution.  This  of  course 
was  previous  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  bat  the  controversy 
took  its  bitterest  form  subsequently  in  an  attack  on  a  bishop  whose 
ordination  was  said  to  be  rendered  void  by  this  guilt  on  the  part  of  the 
person  at  whose  hands  he  received  it. 
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faction  fight,  not  a  heresy — a  struggle  between  two  parties 
whose  convictions  were  identical,  but  who  killed  and  tortured 
each  other  in  mere  party  hatred.  If  we  turn  to  the  indi- 
vidual life  which  should  most  have  shown  forth  the  influence 
of  Christianity  we  are  unable  to  contradict  Gibbon  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  first  Christian  Emperor  "  advanced  at  once 
in  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  the  practice  of  crime."  ^  The 
malignant  epigram  must  be  accepted  as  a  sober  historic  state- 
ment ;  the  conversion  of  Constantine  seemed  to  transform  a 
wise  statesman  and  kind  kinsman  to  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant. 
A  few  years  after  he  opened  the  council  which  fixed  the  faith 
of  Christendom  with  a  heartfelt  appeal  for  union,  this  first 
Christian  king  "  laid  aside  the  tenderness  of  a  father  without 
assuming  the  equity  of  a  judge,"  ^  murdered  a  son  whose 
only  crime  was  his  place  in  the  popular  favour,  a  nephew 
to  reach  whose  blameless  life  he  had  to  reject  the  prayers 
of  his  favourite  sister;  and  lastly,  with  more  excuse,  the 
wife  to  whose  jealousy  or  guilty  love  of  her  stepson  the 
initial  murder  is  said  to  be  owing.  These  horrors  were  the 
herald  of  a  much  wider  massacre,  perpetrated  by  his  son 
and  instigated  by  the  forgery  of  a  Christian  bishop,  in 
which  the  whole  large  family  of  Constantine  perished 
except  his  three  sons  and  his  two  grand-nephews.  Julian, 
the  elder  of  these,  ascended  the  throne  an  enemy  of  the 
faith  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  murder  of  his  father, 
the  perfidious  lie  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  his  own  enforced 
insincerity.  The  crimes  and  calamities  of  a  Court  ai"e 
necessarily  the  most  striking  outrages  on  Christian  pro- 
fession in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  but  those  who  lived 
through  that  turmoil  had  nearer  and  even  darker  prob- 
lems to  perplex  and  bewilder  their  trust  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  And  this  came  upon  men  who  had  themselves 
watched  the  complete  settlement  of  the  Church  as  a 
dominant  body,  and  must  have  looked  for  a  redeemed 
world.     The  problem  of  the  world  and  God  took  a  new 

^  Decline  and  Fall  of  Roman  Empire,  iii.  no,  ed.  of  1807. 
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dimension;  it  was  not  only  evil  that  had  to  be  accounted 
for,  but  triumphant  evil. 

Brought  up  in  this  atmosphere  of  confusion  and  dark-  Saint 
ness,  watched  over  by  a  pious  mother  who  had  however  a  Mani- 
married  and  not  till  a  late  period  converted  a  heathen,  <='i=^^"- 
occupied  in  no  more  stirring  aim  than  teaching  rhetoric, 
Augustine  naturally  turned  towards  a  religion  accepting 
human  life  here  as  a  disastrous  episode  in  the  eternal  des- 
tiny of  humanity.  "There  have,"  says  his  latest  English 
biographer,  "  been  poorer  theories  framed  in  Germany  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  theories  that  have  less  echo  in  man's 
consciousness  and  less  guarantee  in  the  broad  features  of 
the  world'  than  Manichaeism,"^  and  every  reader  who  has 
attempted  really  to  understand  it  will  echo  his  opinion. 
Something  like  Manichaeism  has  been  the  refuge  at  all  times 
of  men  who  have  believed  in  God  and  observed  the  state 
of  the  world,  and  such  a  refuge  was  never  more  necessary 
than  at  the  start  of  established  Christianity.  It  must 
indeed  be  confessed  that  Augustine  looked  upon  the  evils 
of  the  world  with  very  different  eyes  from  what  men  of 
our  time  do ;  his  allusions  to  the  sufferings  inflicted  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy  by  the  Gothic  invasion  are  cold, 
preachy,  and  ecclesiastical.  But  the  ills  that  we  regard 
without  sympathy  do  not  therefore  lose  their  influence  upon 
us.  Augustine's  was  naturally  a  loving,  sympathetic  nature ; 
it  could  not  be  but  that  an  expiring  world  saddened  his 
thought.  His  early  creed  reflects  the  profound  despon- 
dency which  then  coloured  all  serious  contemplation  of  the 
world.  For  nine  years  he  was  not  only  a  believer  in  Mani- 
chaeism but  its  ardent  missionary;  among  those  converts 
whom  he  brought  to  its  ranks  was  that  early  lost  friend 

1  St.  Augustine  and  his  Age,  by  Joseph  M'Cabe,  1902,  p.  52.  This  work 
was  published  after  the  first  two  editions  of  mine,  or  would  have  been  quoted 
for  its  coincidence  with  any  individual  view  expressed  here  of  Augustine's 
history.  The  most  elaborate  modern  work  on  this  subject  consulted  by 
me  is  that  by  a  French  Roman  Catholic,  M.  J.  J.  F.  Poujoulat,  1852. 
Augustine's  own  Confessions  are  the  authority  for  the  first  thirty  years  of 
his  life,  to  the  death  of  his  mother. 


called  CoH' 
version. 
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whose  appearance  in  the  Confessions,  bringing  in  a  welcome 
human  interest,  almost  sets  the  unnamed  young  African 
beside  the  two  Englishmen  to  whose  early  death  Poetry  owes 
Lycidas  and  In  Memoriam.  And  after  his  adherence  was 
exchanged  for  a  bitter  antagonism  we  feel  the  taunts  of  his 
ecclesiastical  opponents,  that  he  was  a  Manichasan  at  heart, 
contain  the  clue  to  his  deepest  thought  and  to  his  influence 
on  Mediaeval  Christianity. 
His  so-^  That  spiritual  event  which  we  know  as  his  Conversion 

was  both  the  conclusion  of  a  gradual  process  of  separation 
from  the  Manichaeans  and  also  an  unconscious  surrender  to 
the  root  principle  of  Manichasism.  Few  scenes  divided  from 
us  by  the  interval  of  a  millennium  and  a  half  are  as  familiar 
as  that  in  the  garden  at  Milan,^  where  a  couple  of  words 
heard  from  a  neighbouring  window  led  Augustine  to  a  text 
from  St.  Pa:ul,  and  were  remembered  by  him  as  the  opening 
of  the  way  of  salvation.  But  perhaps  we  may  say  that  none, 
known  in  such  detail,  is  equally  difficult  to  understand.  It 
is  not  only  that  the  occa^sion  seems  inadequate  to  the  result, 
though  that  is  a  preliminary  stumbling-block.  "  Take  and 
read,  take  and  read"  was,  we  should  have  thought,  an  un- 
necessary direction  to  the  Scriptures  for  Augustine :  while 
the  passage  in  Paul's  epistles  ^  on  which  the  volume  opened 
would  not  strike  us  as  likely  to  be  either  unfamiliar  or 
specially  helpful.  Words  heard  often  without  interest 
or  emotion  do,  we  know,  sometimes  knock  at  the  door  of 
our  attention  with  a  wonderful  weight  of  new  meaning, 
a  meaning  which  perhaps  no  paraphrase  can  convey  or 
suggest  to  another  mind.  It  would  not  be  a  great  exag- 
geration to  say  that  no  account  of  a  Conversion  ever 
seems  reasonable.  But  when  we  have  taught  ourselves  by 
this  reflection  to  acquiesce  in  the  seeming  unreasonableness 
of  Augustine's,  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  our  real 
difficulty.  We  cannot  doubt,  as  we  read  of  his  flood  of  tears 
in  the  shade  of  a  fig-tree,  worthy  to  be  remembered  by  the 

'  Cmi/essions,  viii.  29.  '  Romans  xiii.  13. 
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sacred  Bo-tree  so  memorable  in  the  career  of  Buddha,  that 
those  overwhelming  emotions  chronicle  the  end  of  an  old 
life  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  Something  happened 
in  that  green  shade  which  fitted  Augustine  for  the  part  he 
was  to  play  in  the  world,  which  filled  the  heart  of  his  mother 
with  joy,  and  was  remembered  by  him  as  the  breaking  of  a 
heavy  and  galling  chain.  But  can  any  unprejudiced  scrutiny, 
taking  the  passage  in  connection  with  what  precedes  and 
follows,  discover  here  the  passage  of  a  soul  from  darkness  to 
light  ?  To  answer  that  question,  in  the  negative  is  a  bold 
step,  for  the  Christian  world  is  on  the  other  side,  but  to  the 
present  writer  the  affirmative  is  impossible..  Augustine  had 
recently  repudiated  one  who  in  all  but  name  had  been  a 
faithful  wife  to  him  for  half  a  generation,  and  was  the  mother 
of  his  only  son ;  ^  her  recall  and  acknowledgment  would 
surely  have  been  recognised  by  an  awakened  conscience  as 
the  first  step  in  the  path  of  duty.  Yet  not  only  did  this 
step  never  occur  to  him,  but  it  is  plain  from  all  he  says 
that  had  the  advice  been  given  he  would  have  rejected  it 
as  a  temptation  of  the  Evil  One.  Such  conduct  in  the 
fifth  century  must,  of  course,  not  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
the  heartless  cruelty  which  it  would  demonstrate  in  the 
twentieth,  but  is  it  compatible  with  a  spiritual  crisis  that 
turns  the  soul  to  God  ? 

The  first  step  towards  any  coherent  view  of  Augustine's  His 
conversion  is  to  dismiss  the  current  impression  of  his  youth  P''^^'°"^ 

.  .  career. 

as  a  career  of  wild  profligacy.  No  doubt  that  impression  is 
derived  from  his  own  words.  But  it  is  from  quotations  and 
summaries  of  his  words ;  when  they  are  studied  attentively, 
impartially,  and  exhaustively,  the  black  background  of  vice 
fades  to  a  neutral  tint,  paler  in  some  respects  (if  the  fore- 
going reflections  be  sound)  than  the  image  of  holiness  seen 

^  Confessions,  vi.  25.  It  is  usually  stated  that  she  entered  a  nunnery. 
All  Augustine  says  of  her  is  that  she  vowed  to  God  she  would  never  know 
a  man  again.  It  would  be  a  very  natural,  but  not  necessarily  a  religious, 
vow. 

2  D 
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against  it.  He  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  vice  in  Africa ; 
the  "  upsetters  "  ^  of  Roman  Carthage  may  be  set  beside  the 
Mohocks  of  the  Stuart  Restoration — those 

"  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine," 

who  made  the  London  streets  a  terror  to  blameless  citizens, 
and  moved  the  indignation  of  Milton's  old  age.  But  in  order 
to  keep  up  his  credit  as  a  man  of  fashion,  Augustine,  like 
the  country  squire  in  the  Spectator,  was  obliged,  we  learn,  to 
draw  upon  his  imagination.  A  hideous  testimony  to  the 
general  depravity  of  both  epochs,  but  a  vindication  (as  far 
as  it  goes)  of  his  share  in  that  of  his  own  time.  And  it 
meets  much  corroboration.  His  son's  name  of  Adeodatus 
may  surely  be  accepted  as  a  pledge  that  he  was.the  child  of 
an  exclusive  union,  and  for  fourteen  years,  it  appears,  this 
union  was  one  of  fidelity  on  both  sides.  As  Augustine  was 
only  thirty-three  when  he  and  his  son,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  were 
baptized  together,  any  interval  of  license,  such  as  popular 
belief  prolongs  to  his  Conversion,  must  have  ended  in  his 
early  youth.  A  careful  attention  to  the  facts  he  gives  will 
lead  most  readers  to  the  conclusion  that  his  was  an  average 
adolescence,  reviewed  in  his  Confessions  through  an  atmos- 
phere of  monkish  purity.  Sins  enough  he  had  to  re- 
member; the  story  of  a  perfidious  trick,^  by  which  he 
escaped  his  mother's  tender  watchfulness,  and  left  her  alone 
in  Africa  when  he  went  to  Italy,  is  one  which  implies 
many;  but  if  we  judge  from  narrative  and  not  from  vague 
and  rhetorical  allusion  we  should  say  that  the  worst  were 
not  sins  of  the  flesh.  When  we  think  over  all  Augustine 
tells  us  of  his  mistress,  and  all  he  does  not  tell  us,  we  are 
tempted  for  a  moment  to  prefer  the  morality  of  Charles  the 
Second  and  his  Court  to  that  of  the  saintly  Bishop.     The 

1  "Eversores." — Confessions,  iii.  6. 

^  Ibid.  V.  15.  I  am  astonished  to  find  that  Mr.  M'Cabe  (p.  68)  thinks 
that  "  his  frank  confession  in  some  measure  redeems  the  meanness  of  his 
act " — lies  to  his  mother. 
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dying  petition  of  the  merry  monarch,  "Do  not  let  poor 
Nelly  starve,"  is  less  remote  from  our  ideal  of  Christianity 
than  Augustine's  dismissal  of  one  who  was  a  mother,  and 
in  all  but  name  a  wife,  to  a  life  of  bereavement,  perhaps  of 
starvation.  He  never,  as  far  as  appears,  allowed  her  to  see 
their  son  again.  The  boy's  name  of  Adeodatus  testifies  to 
his  sense  of  the  preciousness  of  the  fatherly  bond,  but  he 
behaved  as  if  the  other  parent  of  this  God-given  son  had  no 
share  in  it  or  claim  on  him.  Our  nature,  we  see,  is  not 
capable  of  excess  in  one  direction  without  defect  in  another, 
and  where  sexual  vice  is  the  supreme  horror  a  vast  tract  of 
duty  probably  will  always  be  left  barren. 

Modern  feeling  on  this  subiect  is  confused  and  incon-  ^^^'- 

*-*  "^  ^  chseism 

sistent.  It  stamps  one  set  of  transgressions  with  the  and 
special  reprobation  of  "  immorality,"  thus  leaving  on  the  morau"y. 
platform  of  morality  men  whose  cold  hearts  and  selfish 
tempers  have  overshadowed  their  neighbours'  lives  with 
gloom,  while  it  yet  refuses  honour  to  that  condition  of 
virginity  which  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  this  kind  of  sin. 
In  the  moral  revolution  which  divides  our  age  from  that 
of  Augustine  the  associations  of  all  that  is  natural  are 
transported  to  the  side  of  good  instead  of  evil ;  the  very 
expression  "the  flesh"  is  antiquated,  and  its  substitute 
"  the  body  "  calls  up  ideas  rather  of  respect  than  of  recoil. 
Nevertheless  its  claims  are,  in  theory,' ignored  where  they 
are  most  clamorous,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  in 
practice  indulged  when  they  are  strong.  The  fact  that 
what  is  highest  in  man  should  be  entangled  with  what 
is  lowest,  must  form,  for  all  who  allow  themselves  to  con- 
template it,  an  appalling  problem,  brought  no  nearer 
solution  by  its  veil  of  modern  decorum.  To  those  who 
watch  the  orbit  of  the  world's  thought  the  ascetic  ideal 
seems  to  put  forth  some  claim  to  a  future  as  well  as 
a  past.  We  need  no  more  than  a  return  towards  it 
under  the  direction  of  modern  enlightenment  in  order  to 
create  if  not  a  new  Heaven,  certainly  a  new  earth.      The 
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best  sense  of  a  Nation,  known  as  the  Legislature,  prescribes 
already  the  conditions  under  which  a  family  shall  be  recog- 
nised ;  the  very  expression  "  an  illegitimate  son "  bears 
witness  to  its  refusal  to  sanction,  in  every  case,  the  bond 
of  paternity,  a  refusal  commemorated  even  in  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Throne.  If  the  State  prescribe  the  conditions 
not  only  under  which  a  family  should  be  recognised,  but 
under  which  it  should  exist,  the  world  might  make  a  fresh 
start.  A  generation  or  two  might  see  the  extinction  of 
poverty,  of  hereditary  disease  of  body  and  mind,  and 
generally  of  all  the  temptations  which  make  life  diflScult 
and  painful.  And  this  blissful  condition  is  one  that  no 
human  being  has  the  slightest  difficulty  in  imagining.  We 
have  merely  to  accommodate  our  fancies  to  permitted  dis- 
course instead  of  to  facts,  and  suppose  the  view  of  marriage 
sanctioned  by  polite  dialect — that  it  is  a  union  of  spirits — 
to  be  the  whole  of  the  truth.  The  reflection  how  far  it 
is  from  being  the  whole  of  the  truth  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  belief  that  salvation  lies  in  some  influence 
which  should  render  the  body  a  mere  instrument  to  the 
will  and  make  men  practically  inhabitants  of  a  spiritual 
world.  The  worst  wickedness  would  remain,  but  all  that 
renders  ordinary  life  confused  and  impure  would  wither 
away,  and  leave  man  free  to  choose  the  good  in  a  sense 
he  never  yet  has  been.  This,  we  may  believe,  has  at  least 
been  the  experience  of  many  an  individual  life;  this, 
Augustine  thought,  was  the  work  of  Redemption.  It  is 
with  an  effort  that  we  accept  as  in  any  sense  worthy  of 
sympathy  a  view  so  narrow,  and  in  the  form  in  which 
he  held  it,  so  revolting.  But,  unless  we  make  some  en- 
deavour to  find  meaning  in  it,  a  great  element  in  the 
thought  of  the  world  must  remain  hopelessly  unintelligible 
to  us. 

In  this  sense  it  must  be  said  that  the  heresy  to  which 
Augustine  adhered  in  his  youth,  and  of  which  he  became 
in    his  maturity  so  fierce  an   opponent,  was  a  permanent 
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influence  on  his  moral  creed.  He  remained  to  the  end 
of  his  long  life  a  Manichaean  as  far  as  the  impulse? 
of  Nature  are  concerned;  to  him  they  were  evil,  ana 
the  evil.'  The  ideal  life  for  man  vt^as  one  in  which  they 
were  so  resolutely  and  consistently  ignored  that  they 
should  cease  to  assert  themselves,  that  Man  should  live 
the  life  of  a  spiritual  being,  his  material  framework  no 
more  to  him  than  a  mere  garment,  not  in  any  sense  part 
of  himself.  The  belief,  Augustine  often  and  earnestly 
protested,  is  no  condemnation  of  marriage,  the  ordinary 
obligations  of  which  may  be  a  duty.  But  it  matters 
little  whether  we  condemn,  or  relegate  to  a  subordinate 
and  doubtful  position,  those  emotions  which  exercise  the 
whole  of  man's  being.  In  practice  the  two  prove  indis- 
tinguishable. We  have  seen,  at  the  opening  of  Augustine's 
Christian  career,  how  his  sense  of  purity  deadened  his 
conscience  to  sacred  claim.  We  may  set  beside  this 
picture  of  his  youth  one  taken  from  the  last  scene  of  his 
life,  and  exhibiting  this  baleful  influence  as  an  antagonist 
to  the  bonds  which  create  not  only  the  family,  but  that 
larger  union,  known  to  us  under  various  forms  as  the 
State. 

Roman   Africa — the  rich  and  fertile   district  north  of  in  a  world 
Mount  Atlas,  then,  it  is  believed,  more  fertile  than  now  state  had 
— was   during  the  last  years  of  Augustine's  life  a  victim  3°^^'^'^ 
to  the  invasion  of  those  barbaric   hordes  from  whom  we 
have  taken  our  title  for  any  act  of  indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion.    Spain  had  been  for  some  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vandals,  and  it  is    unlikely  that  they   would   not  in  any 
case   have   crossed,    sooner   or   later,    the   narrow   strip    of 
sea    dividing   them    from  so    rich  a   prey,  but   the  actual 
cause  of  their   rush   upon  it   was  one    which  in  any  age 
but   this   we  should  be  inclined  to  pronounce   incredible. 
It  was  the  invitation  of  a  brave  soldier  and  deeply  reli- 
gious   man,  such   as   no    conceivable   temptation,    we    may 
say  fearlessly,  could  in  England   or   France   convert  to  a 
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traitor.  If  we  could  blot  from  our  minds  the  surrender 
of  North  Africa  to  pillage  and  massacre  we  should  say 
that  Boniface,  Count  of  Africa  under  Valentinian  III., 
came  very  near  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  warrior.  '  History 
records  an  instance  of  his  fearless  justice  such  as  we  can 
rarely  indeed  associate  with  the  name  of  a  general  en- 
gaged in  the  terrible  business  of  war.^  A  peasant  visited 
his  tent  during  one  of  his  campaigns,  to  lodge  a  com- 
plaint against  a  soldier  whom  he  accused  of  seducing  his 
wife.  A  weighty  tribute  to  the  character  of  a  com- 
mander on  active  service  is  conveyed  in  the  mere  fact  of 
his  being  the  object  of  such  an  appeal;  but  we  may 
add  that  the  appeal  was  successful.  The  peasant  was 
bidden  to  return  to  the  general's  tent  on  the  morrow; 
the  intervening  night  was  occupied  with  a  ride  of  nearly 
twenty  miles,  a  perilous  watch  in  or  near  a  chamber  of 
guilty  love,  and  the  execution  of  an  adulterer  whereby 
the  general  lost  a  recruit.  When  the  peasant  again 
presented  himself  in  the  tent  of  Boniface  he  was  shown 
the  severed  hegid  of  his  enemy.  How  many  a  lowly 
cot  in  Africa  did  Boniface  give  up  to  the  calamities  of 
which  he  hei'e  avenged  a  single  case  so  terribly,  when  it 
was  a  question  of  self-vindication  and  vengeance!  His 
treason  had  the  poor  excuse  of  hostile  treachery,  and 
the  thousands  of  lives  he  sacrificed  in  Africa  may  perhaps 
have  saved  his  own  for  a  few  years.  jEtius,  the  jealous 
rival  whose  slanders  had  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  empress- 
mother  Placidia  against  him,  succeeded  by  similar  arts  in 
persuading  him  that  his  ruin  was  determined  on  at  the 
Palace,  and  created  the  disloyalty  he  began  by  falsely 
imputing.  Boniface  strove  vainly,  after  discovering  the 
perfidy  which  had  made  him  a  rebel,  to  dismiss  the  allies 
he  had  summoned.  He  became  a  fellow-prisoner  with 
Augustine  at  Hippo   during  the   Vandal  siege,  and  after 

1  For  the  following  account  see  Gibbon,  oh,  33,  and  Hodgkin,  Italy 
and  her  Invaders,  vol.  i.  495-503. 
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escaping  the  horrors  of  its  conclusion,  lost  his  life  in 
conflict  with  the  rival  who  had  poisoned  it.  The  fate  of 
that  rival  was  no  less  tracked  by  Nemesis.  On  the  field 
of  Chalons  he  defended  the  Empire  against  the  terrible 
Attila,  and  only  three  years  later  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  the  Emperor,  the  last  of  the  dynasty  of  Theo- 
dosius,  and  almost  the  last  of  Rome.  How  completely 
its  ideal  had  already  perished  is  manifest  to  one  who 
follows  this  tangle  of  treachery  and  murder,  and  remembers 
that  the  strife  was  inspired  by  no  divergent  fanaticism  for 
any  principle,  good  or  bad,  not  even  by  race-hatred  or 
dynastic  ambition,  but  simply  and  solely  by  individual 
rapacity,  envy,  and  hatred.  Men  were  not  worse  then 
than  they  were  earlier  or  later — human  nature  is  no  worse 
at  one  time  than  at  another.  But  they  stood  on  a  slope 
much  less  sheltered  from  moral  precipices  than  either 
their  sons  or  their  fathers.  Many  pressed  up  steep  paths 
towards  heights  then  clearly  visible,  now  so  often  hid  and 
so  dimly  revealed  that  for  many  gazers  they  are  confused 
with  the  clouds  which  veil  them ;  but  still  more  numerous, 
in  all  probability,  were  those  who  would  now  linger  on 
safe  terraces,  and  who  then,  left  to  purely  individual 
instincts  and  yielding  to  the  pull  of  moral  gravitation, 
slid  downwards  to  the  abyss. 

Vividly  do  we  realise  the  last  half  of  this  change  when  Public  duty 
we  remember  that  two  men,  one  of  whom  plunged  his  existent. 
country  in  the  horrors  of  barbaric  invasion,  while  the 
other  added  to  this  guilt  that  of  perfidious  lying,  have 
both  been  called  the  last  of  the  Romans.  But  perhaps  the 
attitude  of  Augustine  towards  one  of  them  is  a  yet  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  changed  value  of  national  claim, 
the  inverted  estimate  of  public  and  private  duty,  the  deaden- 
ing influence  on  manhood  of  a  morbid  worship  of  purity. 
In  a  letter  to  Boniface  written  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  his 
ife,  the  saintly  Bishop  refers  to  what  for  a  true  Roman 
would   have    been    worse   than   parricide,  with   regret   and 
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reproach,  but  almost  without  indignation.  Boniface's  respon- 
sibility for  the  Vandal  invasion  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
another  crime  for  which  Augustine  reserves  all  his  urgency. 
News  has  come  to  him  of  a  lapse  fronf  righteousness  at  which 
he  has  shuddered ;  but  it  is  not  that  by  which  Boniface  has 
surrendered  Africa  to  the  sword  and  torch  of  the  barbarian. 
It  is  that  by  which  he  has  violated  a  vow  of  continence,  and 
taken  to  himself  a  second  wife. 
Letter  of  "  Hear  me,  my  son ; "  it  is  thus  that  Augustine  addresses 

to"iie  '"*  Boniface ;  "  hear  our  Lord  speaking  through  the  channel  of 
betrayer  of  jjjy  weakness.  Remember  what  you  were  in  the  lifetime 
and  immediately  after  the  death  of  your  first  wife  of  happy 
memory,  what  horror  you  then  had  of  the  vanity  of  this 
world,  and  how  you  desired  the  service  of  God.  I  do  not 
think  the  worldly  cares  with  which  you  are  now  absorbed  can 
have  obliterated  from  your  memory  your  yearnings  to  lay 
aside  all  public  employments  in  order  to  devote  yourself  to 
that  service.  You  were  withheld  from  a  monastic  life  only  by 
my  urgency  in  representing  to  you  the  gain  of  the  Church  " 
(not,  be  it  noted,  the  claim  of  the  State)  "  in  your  protection 
against  the  barbarians,  you  meanwhile  seeking  nothing  from 
the  world  but  necessary  support,  and  carrying  into  its  work 
the  purity  of  the  monastery.  Amid  such  hopes  as  these, 
came  the  crushing  intelligence  of  your  marriage.  I  had  to 
learn  that  a  holy  vow  was  broken,  and  that  lust  was  trium- 
phant." This  is  the  real  calamity.  A  desolated  province, 
fertile  fields  turned  to  a  waste,  stately  and  opulent  cities  to 
a  heap  of  blackened  ruins,  peaceful  and  prosperous  com- 
munities massacred  or  tortured,  and  represented  only  by  a 
few  starving  fugitives — all  this  was  within  the  mental  and 
almost  the  physical  view  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  when  he 
wrote,  and  he  proceeds  to  deplore  the  public  evils  for  which 
his  correspondent  was  responsible.  But  he  begins  and  ends 
with  lament  over  the  fall  by  which  the  soldier  has  ceased  to 
be  a  monk,  and  in  comparison  seems  almost  to  excuse  the 
crime  by  which  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  Roman. 
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It  is  indeed  in  the  strange  inadequacy  and  inappropriate-  The  ascetic 
ness  of  this  part  of  Augustine's  rebuke  that  we  feel  the  the  patriot. 
blank  of  all  that  to  an  Englishman  presents  the  highest 
aspect  of  duty.  Rebuke  is  almost  too  strong  a  word  for 
his  allusion  to  the  act  which  was  to  devastate  Africa.  With 
the  omission  of  a  few  words,  the  letter  would  suggest,  as  the 
subject  of  remonstrance,  some  private  quarrel  of  no  great 
importance,  in  which  his  correspondent  might  conceivably 
produce  evidence  to  render  his  action  justifiable  in  the  eye 
of  the  world.  "  You  say  your  cause  is  just,  and  I,  being 
unable  to  hear  the  other  side,  am  no  competent  judge  of  it, 
but  can  you  deny  that  these  necessities  would  never  have 
come  upon  you  if  you  had  not  exchanged  that  contempt  for 
worldly  things  which  I  knew  in  you  for  an  eager  love  of 
them.?  ...  I  cannot  judge  you,  do  you  judge  yourself. 
Africa  suffers  for  the  sins  of  her  people,  but  it  is  sad  to  have 
to  look  upon  you  as  one  of  the  wicked  whom  God  uses  as 
His  scourge."  These  last  words  are  the  only  approach  to 
such  language  as  an  Englishman  might  use,  if  he  conde- 
scended to  use  any  words  at  all,  towards  a  Wellington  who 
had  invited  a  French  army  to  desolate  the  English  coast, 
and  the  letter  immediately  proceeds  to  a  kind  of  remon- 
strance which  takes  all  meaning  out  of  them.  "  He  who 
would  follow  Christ  must  love  his  enemies,  and  whether  you 
are  called  upon  to  return  good  for  evil,  or  good  for  good,  a 
question  which  I  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
argue,  your  duty  as  a  Christian  is  equally  cle^-.  As  to  your 
temporal  welfare  I  have  no  advice  to  give  you ;  wealth  and 
power  belong  to  the  realm  of  chance.  But  if  you  consult 
me  concerning  your  salvation,  if  you  remember  the  words. 
What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ? — I  say  to  you,  Love  not  the  world,  neither 
the  things  of  the  world.  Conquer  the  desires  through  which 
the  world  is  loved,  repent  your  former  submission  to  them. 
If  you  had  no  wife  I  would  urge  you  to  persevere  in 
holy  continence,  and  add  a  recommendation  to  that  life  of 
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religious 'retirement  which  I  formerly  forbade.  But  now 
you  have  to  consider  the  claims  of  her  who,  ignorant  of  your 
vow,  married  you  quite  innocently,  and,  if  it  be  impossible 
to  gain  her  consent  to  a  sisterly  relation,  at  least  keep  con- 
jugal purity,  and  pray  for  a  possibility  of  higher  perfection. 
Charity  has  commanded  me  to  write  thus  to  you,  dearest 
son,  loving  you  as  I  do  in  the  Spirit  of  God  and  not  of 
this  world,  and  remembering  what  is  written  (Prov.  ix.  8), 
'  Correct  the  wise  man  and  he  will  love  thee.' "  Surely  a 
coiTection  so  inadequate,  so  distorted,  so  mixed  with  irre- 
levant issues,  must  be  set  down  in  the  review  of  history  as 
a  cowardly  absolution  of  a  vast  and  irreparable  crime. 

He  who,  living  in  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  made  it  his  daily  endeavour  to  requite  curses 
with  blessings,  would  be  as  incapable  of  betraying  an 
imperial  trust,  and  bringing  the  horrors  of  hostile  occu- 
pation on  the  country  he  had  undertaken  to  protect,  as  an 
honourable  worldly  man  who  "felt  a  stain  as  a  wound." 
More  incapable  he  could  not  be,  for  there  are  no  degrees 
in  impossibility.  To  prepare  for  understanding  and  obeying 
the  most  difficult  commands  of  Christ  by  making  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  duties  recognised  by  ordinary  human  rectitude 
is  to  cloud  the  vision  which  reveals  both.  An  honourable 
man  of  the  world  may  be  blind  to  the  virtues  of  the  saint. 
But  the  saint  who  is  blind  to  the  virtues  of  an  honourable 
man  of  the  world  prepares  such  hypocrites  as  those  of 
whom  the  Safiour  declared  that  He  knew  not  how  they 
could  escape  the  damnation  of  hell. 

It  would  be  hard  to  produce  another  document  as 
illuminative  of  the  moral  difference  between  two  ages  as 
that  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  to  the  Count  of 
Africa.  We  see  that  the  moral  framework  of  the  ancient 
world  is  shattered  to  atoms.  Duke  et  decorum  est  pro 
putrid  mori  is  a  sentence  that  has  lost  its  meaning;  there 
is  no  country  to  defend;  there  is  only,  for  the  selfish 
and  ambitious,  a  career  open  to  talents,  for  the  spiritual 
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minded  an  opportunity  for  saving  one's  own  and  other 
souls.  Relation  is  almost  purely  individual.  It  knows 
nothing  of  the  City  or  the  Nation,  it  knows  little  of  the 
Family.  Ideal  relation  would  know  as  little  of  the  smaller 
group  as  of  the  larger ;  the  Christian  strives  to  ignore  the 
Family  as  completely  as  the  State.  Probably  it  is  by  an 
exceptional  sense  of  justice  that  St.  Augustine  allows  for 
the  claim  of  a  wife  to  whom  the  position  should  never 
have  been  conceded.  We  might  indeed  permit  ourselves 
to  fancy  his  lapses  into  a  broader  view  to  have  been 
offences  against  that  spirit  of  the  age  which  seems  mys- 
teriously to  claim  reverence  as  well  as  mould  inclination; 
the  reader  has  seen  in  our  quotation  how  he  refused  an 
application  for  the  Cloister  whereby  the  Empire,  it  seemed, 
would  lose  a  powerful  defender,  and  how,  in  fact,  he  thereby 
created  for  the  Empire  a  deadly  foe.  It  is  pathetic  to 
think  that  the  last  moments  of  earthly  life  to  the  Saint 
must  have  been  embittered — so  far  as  any  earthly  event 
can  embitter  the  meditations  of  one  who  trusts  God — 
by  the  reflection  that  the  hosts  closing  round  his  episcopal 
city  and  preparing  for  it  a  fate  he  must  have  shuddered  to 
contemplate,  would  never  have  been  summoned  to  Africa 
but  for  an  advice  which  he  must  have  given  with  the  utmost 
reluctance  and  pain.  Even  the  slight  and  poor  approach 
made  by  the  great  Saint  of  the  fifth  century  towards  anything 
that  can  be  called  patriotism  must  have  appeared  to  him  on 
his  deathbed  a  calamitous,  if  even  an  innocent  mistake. 

These  episodes  in  the  biography  of  St.  Augustine,  taken,  Originality 
the  one  from  the  start  of  his  Christian  career,  the  other  ["n^"  j^J. 
from  the  close  of  his  life,  exhibit  what  was  permanent  and  trine  of 
effective  in  his  Manichaeism.    They  show  the  moral  influence 
of  that   view    which  discovers   the   origin  of  Evil    in  the 
existence  of  a  material  substratum  to  our  being.     It  is  a 
view  dominant  for  many  ages  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
so  far  as  it  is  due  to  a  single  personality  we  may  trace  it 
to  the  great  man  whose  history  we  have  been  considering. 
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But  in  his  mind  it  did  not  stand  alone.  The  Hebrew- 
explanation  of  Evil  was  that  which  he  consciously  adopted, 
and  although,  as  we  must  repeat,  the  two  when  strictly 
considered  are  logical  alternatives,  yet  their  combination  in 
the  system  of  St.  Augustine  is  one  of  the  great  intellectual 
creations  of  the  world.  It  has  been  the  foundation  of 
immortal  poetry,  and  has  thrown  its  shadow  so  strongly 
over  the  page  of  Scripture  that  some  suppose  it  finds  its 
foundation  there.  Its  attractions  are  not  felt  to-day,  they 
belong  to  a  bygone  world.  But  they  may  be  understood 
at  all  times,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  understand  them  we 
gather  up  some  of  the  great  influences  of  the  world's  history. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  as  Augustine  conceived  and 
bequeathed  it,  built  an  imposing  fortress  facing  the 
intrusive  difficulty,  and  seeming  to  defy  what  it  concealed. 
This  is  all  we  can  say  of  any  theory  of  the  origin  of  Evil, 
and  it  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  any  other,  for  in  this 
are  combined  both  those  answers  to  the  difficulty,  each 
of  which  have  satisfied  many  minds.  As  an  explanation 
of  this  present  state  of  things  it  is  Manichaean.  It  asserts 
that  since  the  flesh  is  now  naturally  allied  with  Evil,  we 
may  say  that  Matter  and  Spirit,  as  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  are  confronted  as  Evil  and  Good.  But  it  rejects 
with  abhorrence  the  Manichaean  idea  that  this  was  the 
original  condition  of  existence,  and  though  it  virtually 
concedes  that  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  universe  is  such 
a  condition,  it  throws  the  responsibility  on  Man  and  not  on 
God.  Finding  that  Matter  and  Evil  are  at  present  associ- 
ated, everywhere  prevalent  now  and  here,  it  yet  insists  that 
the  origin  of  Evil  was  not  in  anything  material,  but  in  the 
very  opposite,  in  that  by  which  persons  are  distinguished 
from  things — in  the  power  of  choice.  As  the  Manichaeans 
believed  Evil  to  be  inherent  in  the  nature  which  is 
necessarily  and  completely  non-moral,  so  Augustine,  in 
his  recoil  from  their  doctrine,  believed  it  to  be  potentiaJly 
existent  in  the  very  nature  of  a  moral  creature;  as  they 
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traced  it  to  the  opposite  of  Personality,  to  what  we  might 
call  thingness,  so  he  discovered  it  within  the  very  core  of 
Personality  itself.  Will  could  have  no  meaning,  he  thought, 
except  as  the  choice  between  Good  and  EvU.  A  man  who 
could  not  err  would  be  a  mere  machine ;  goodness,  separated 
from  all  effort,  would  lose  its  moral  character.  To  transfer 
virtue  from  Will  to  Nature  would  be  to  annihilate  it;  it 
means  the  choice  of  good,  and  if  we  suppose  it  in  the 
region  behind  choice  it  ceases  to  exist.  In  Nature  there 
was  no  Evil;  Nature  did  not  admit  of  Evil.  Will  was 
something  of  which  the  very  essence  was  its  capacity  of 
manufacturing  Evil.  Man  was  created  free  to  choose 
between  Good  and  Evil,  though  Evil  did  not  exist  till  he 
called  it  into  being,  for  the  privilege  of  remaining  the 
voluntary  subject  of  God  implied  the  capacity  actually 
chosen  by  Man  of  becoming  a  rebel  against  Him  ;  and 
this  choice  proved  the  creation  of  Evil. 

The  first  man,  in  the  view  of  Augustine,^  was  a  wholly  Evil  the 
exceptional  being.  He  was  a  free  agent  in  a  sense  none  of  preewiii. 
his  descendants  were.  The  Spirit,  in  him,  was  lord  of  the 
flesh  as  a  master  of  a  slave ;  he  chose  to  disobey  a  simple  and 
easy  command,  as  no  subsequent  member  of  the  race  could 
ever  choose  to  obey  or  disobey  God.  Adam  was  the  one  free- 
man of  the  human  race,  the  only  one,  that  is,  who  began  with 
freedom.  The  work  of  a  second  Adam  regained  some  shadow 
of  that  freedom  for  His  redeemed  ones ;  but  Adam  started 
free,  the  flesh  for  him  was  a  mere  instrument,  an  instrument 
absolutely  obedient  to  his  Will,  while  he  was  obedient  to  the 
Will  of  God.  This  is  the  ideal  hierarchy.  God  is  the  soul 
of  all  souls ;  what  a  man's  hand  is  to  his  Will,  that  his  Will 
should  be  to  God ;  that  Adam's  Will  was  to  God,  and  might 
so  have  remained.  But  obedience  implies  choice.  Choice 
implies  alternatives  to  choose  from.  The  power  of  obeying  a 
command  is  the  power  of  disobeying  it.    To  call  into  existence 

^  The  writings  from  which  this  account  is  taken — the  anti-Manichasan 
treatises  on  the  one  hand,  the  anti-Pelagian  on  the  other — are  all  included 
in  vol.  xiii.  of  the  Benedictine  edition. 
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a  creature  who  could  yield  to  his  Creator  the  allegiance  of  a 
subject  was  to  endow  him  with  the  power  of  withholding 
it — with  the  power,  that  is,  of  calling  Evil  into  existence. 
And  when  once  he  had  called  it  into  existence  (and  here 
we  return  to  Manichaeism),  Man  could  never  be  totally  free 
again.  Men  are  in  bondage,  but  Man  was  created  free. 
Original  But  what  is  it  to  which  men  are  in  bondage.?      Here 

we  come  upon  the  special  significance  of  the  Augustinian 
scheme.  We  have  said  that  it  is  only  half-known  to  the 
readers  and  thinkers  of  our  day.  We  might  say  that  it  is 
less  than  half-known,  for  it  has  happened  through  the  in- 
fluence of  modern  taste  that  the  indispensable  element  has 
been  dropped.  Original  Sin  was  not  to  Augustine  a  mere 
vague  synonym  for  the  frailty  of  human  nature;  it  was 
a  definite  name  for  that  impulse  whereby  man's  physical 
nature  initiates  a  new  life.i  That  a  man  should  choose 
to'  be  a  father,  as  he  chooses  to  be  a  physician  or  a 
teacher,  might  (Augustine  would  allow)  be  a  good  thing 
or  a  bad  thing  according  to  circumstances,  but  the  fact 
that  in  any  case  the  choice  should  be  impelled  by  the  flesh 
appeared  to  him  not  only  an  evil,  but  the  evil.  It  was 
not  only  something  deplorable  in  itself;  it  seemed,  since 
none  could  enter  on  life  untainted  by  this  poison,  a  com- 
memoration of  some  colossal  disaster  aflecting  the  whole 
human  race.  Every  birth,  before  that  of  Christ,  commemo- 
rated some  vast  dislocation  throughout  the  whole  of  Nature 
whereby,  as  the  subordination  of  man  to  God  was  forgotten, 

^  See  De  Peccatorum  Mentis  et  Remissione,  passim.  The  keynote  of  his 
system  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism  (De  ovibus  ejus  non  esse 
iucipiant  parvuli,  nisi  per  baptismum,  I.  c.  xxvii.  40).  Even  Julian  the 
Pelagian,  the  most  broad-minded  of  his  antagonists,  seems  not  to  have 
ventured  to  dispute  this  in  words,  though  he  speaks  of  its  logical  con- 
sequences with  horror.  The  fact  that  many  infants  die  without  it, 
and  that  their  consequent  damnation  cannot  be  due  to  any  sin  of  their 
own,  merely  emphasised,  for  Augustine,  the  reatus  conveyed  in  the  act 
of  generation  and  removed  only  by  the  sacrament  of  regeneration.  He 
saw  very  clearly  what  his  opponents  did  not,  that  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  to  a  logical  mind  in  believing  an  innocent  babe  to  be  damned 
eternally  than  in  believing  this  of  any  soul  created  by  God. 
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the  subordination  of  Matter  to  Spirit  was  destroyed,  and  the 
flesh,  which  should  be  to  man  an  obedient  servant,  became 
an  imperious  master.  Such  a  dislocation  he  imagined  him- 
self to  find  adumbrated  in  the  Scriptural  account  of  the 
expulsion  from  Eden,  and  his  view,  made  decorous  at  the 
expense  of  its  logic,  has  ever  since  his  time  been  read 
into  the  Bible.  He  imposes  not  a  little  tedium  and  some 
disgust  on  his  readers  in  the  endeavour  to  distinguish  his 
view  from  the  discarded  heresy  of  his  youth.  It  is  not 
any  bodily  condition  which  in  itself  is  evil,  he  insists,  but 
the  fact  that  the  bodily  condition  should  dominate  the 
Will.  It  was  his  rebellion  which  destroyed  the  true 
hierarchy,  and  reflected  his  own  disobedience  on  that  of 
the  flesh  to  the  Spirit.  The  part  of  his  theory  which  has 
dropped  out  was  essential  to  its  symmetry  and  logical 
coherence,  yet  so  vast  and  majestic  is  the  conception,  that 
even  thus  mutilated  this  theory  is  the  foundation  of  one  of 
the  world's  great  epics,  and  also  of  a  creed  that  has  only 
lately  ceased  to  represent  modern  orthodoxy. 

In  our  endeavour  to  appreciate  this   scheme  we  must  The 

OrcSition 

take  our  start  where  Augustine  did,  and  often  return  to  commemo- 
this  point.  We  must  suppose  here,  as  in  the  Gnostic  and  p^'^^  '^^ 
Manichaean  schemes,  that  the  Creation  of  this  world  in  some 
sense  commemorated  the  defeat  of  God,  an  idea  so  little 
alien  from  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  that  Milton 
approaches  it  in  the  declaration  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Creator  after  speaking  of  Satan's  rebellion — 

"  But,  lest  his  heart  exalt  him  in  the  harm 
Already  done,  to  have  dispeopled  Heaven, 
My  damage  fondly  deemed,  I  can  repair 
That  detriment,  if  such  it  be  to  lose 
Self  lost ;  and  in  a  moment  will  create 
Another  world,  out  of  one  man  a  race 
Of  men  innumerable,  there  to  dwell."  ' 

^  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  150-156,  a  passage  in  which  the  confusion  seems 
to  me  very  significant.  It  seems  impossible  to  construe  "self -lost"  in 
any  intelligible  form. 
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From  these  words  we  gather  that  the  earth  would  never 
have  been  carved  out  of  Chaos  but  for  the  apostacy  of  Satan. 
Here  Milton's  democracy  appears  to  assert  itself  against  his 
theology ;  the  lines  come  perilously  near  the  hollow  boast 
of  a  defeated  monarch.  Such  a  defeat  was  certainly  a  part 
of  the  early  belief  of  Augustine,  and  its  influence  is  clearly 
seen  even  in  his  energetic  recoil  from  it.  The  conception 
of  a  defeated  God,  when  once  he  discarded  it,  would  seem 
to  his  mind  a  plunge  into  the  lowest  depths  of  Heathenism. 
A  vast  defeat  of  the  powers  of  Good  was  indeed  needed  to 
explain  the  world  around  him,  but  it  could  not  be  a  defeat 
The  Demi-  of  God.  An  ideal  man  arose  to  take  the  place  of  God 
turns  in  — a  Man  so  exceptional,  so  exalted,  that  he  could  bear 
Adam.  ^j^^  weight  of  all  that  load  of  responsibility  which  pre- 
viously had  rested  on  his  Creator.  This  miraculous  being, 
mounted  on  the  loftiest  peak  of  human  existence  and  en- 
haloed  by  the  sunrise  of  Creation,  might  well  have  appeared 
to  the  descendants  he  had  sold  into  slavery  as  something 
more  than  man ;  he  was,  in  an  important  sense,  the  Creator 
of  all  the  actual  conditions  of  men's  lives.  For  no  new  human 
life  could  arise  without  a  reminiscence  and  revival  of  that 
inverted  order  by  which,  as  Man  had  striven  to  manifest 
independence  of  God,  so  the  Flesh  was  erected  into  a  per- 
manent rebel  against  the  Spirit,  and  often  a  victorious  rebel. 
Such  a  view  is  both  a  bequest  from  and  a  revolt  against 
Manichaeisni .  A  bequest  from  it :  since  Evil  is  here  something 
so  closely  allied  with  man's  material  framework  that  from  some 
points  of  view  it  would  be  more  na^tural  to  say  that  Matter  was 
itself  Evil.  A  revolt  against  it :  for  this  alliance  with  Evil 
which  every  birth,  except  that  of  Christ,  commemorates  and 
prepares,  is  not  as  in  Manichasism  the  record  of  an  eternal  dis- 
tinction, but  something  which  began  to  exist  with  the  Will  of 
a  creature,  and  commemorates  his  rebellion  against  his  Creator. 
No  Biblical  Only  by  a  strange  activity  of  logic  and  fancy  could  this 
authority  theory  of  the  Fall  ever  have  been  traced  to  the  Hebrew 
view.  Scriptures.     Any  one  who  reads  intelligently  the  narrative 
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there  given  of  the  life  of  our  earliest  ancestors  discerns  that 
not  only  is  no  support  given  to  this  view,  but  that  some 
things  said  there  are  antagonistic  to  it.  The  first  man, 
according  to  the  account  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of 
Genesis,  disobeyed  the  single  command  of  his  Creator,  and 
was  punished  by  the  exchange  from  the  easy  cultivation  of  a 
garden  to  the  arduous  tilling  of  the  soil  beyond  its  forfeited 
domain ;  but  this  parable,  like  those  of  Christ,  seems  rather 
to  transfigure  the  development  of  an  individual  character 
than  to  adumbrate  the  moral  history  of  the  human  race,  and 
certainly  we  find  no  trace  of  that  inheritance  of  guilt  which 
forms  the  central  idea  of  the  elaborate  system  bequeathed 
by  Augustine  to  popular  theology.  The  first  murderer  in  • 
the  world  is  addressed  in  language  quite  incompatible  with 
any  such  theory.  "  Why  art  thou  wroth,  and  why  is  thy 
countenance  fallen .'' "  is  the  fatherly  remonstrance  of  the 
Creator  to  Cain ;  "  if  thou  doest  well  shalt  thou  not  be 
accepted .''  and  if  thou  doest  not  well  sin  coucheth  at  the 
door.  And  unto  thee  is  its  desire,  but  thou  shouldest  rule 
over  it."  We  owe  it  to  the  labour  of  our  Revisers  that  the 
last  sentence  is  for  the  first  time  intelligible,  but  the  tone 
of  the  address,  even  in  its  old  form,  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  idea  of  a  fallen  race,  as  is  indeed  the  whole  subsequent 
narrative  of  Genesis.  St.  Paul  must  be  considered  its  author 
by  any  one  determined  to  find-  Biblical  authority  for  it,  but 
even  on  his  difficult  page  we  can  find  no  material  for  the 
most  characteristic  portion  of  Augustine's  theory  of  the 
Fall  of  Man. 

To    approach    any    such  discovery  we  must   lift  Adam  it  is  adum- 
above  humanity,  and  connect  his  history  with  an   obscure  the  Jewish 
and  incomplete  fragment  embodied  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  apocalyptic 

iitex"a.ture. 

Genesis,  which  appears  to  narrate  the  Fall  of  the  Angels. 
As  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  cannot  indeed  form  any 
part  of  the  explanation  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  to  which  it  is 
long  subsequent.  Nevertheless,  as  we  study  different  render- 
ings of  this  tradition  we  are  led  to  feel  that  to  the  mediaeval 

2  E 
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mind,  at  all  events,  as  represented  by  Augustine,  the  sin  of 
the  sons  of  God,  who  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they 
were  fair,  more  truly  represented  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
Fall  of  Man  than  did  the  history  of  Adam.  ITie  legend 
of  which  we  find  this  faint  trace  in  Genesis  is  largely  ex- 
panded elsewhere.  To  the  Hebrew  mind  the  narrative  of 
events  within  the  range  of  ordinary  experience  formed  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  true  history  of  the  world.  The 
eye  of  Imagination,  guided  by  the  lamp  of  Faith,  seemed 
to  this  race  of  Seers  more  penetrating  and  no  less  trust- 
worthy than  the  outward  senses  and  the  logical  faculty 
by  which  their  testimony  is  tested  and  controlled.  We 
-best  understand  such  a  state  of  mind  in  studying  the 
work  of  great  poets.  How  much  has  the  genius  of  Milton 
done  to  transform  the  narrative  of  Genesis !  The  poet  of 
the  West  is  more  consciously  a  Creator  than  the  poet  of 
the  East,  but  his  work  is  not  to  him  any  more  fictitious. 
Perhaps  we  come  nearest  an  understanding  of  the  Jewish 
Apocalyptic  literature  ^  when  we  compare  it  with  the  poem 
of  Dante.  These  writings  paint  a  universe  similar  to  his 
in  its  general  plan^  and  in  many  details,  and  are  animated 

'  That  is  to  say,  the  literature  of  which  the  grandest  specimen  is  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  and  to  which  all  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  contain  large  contributions.  Outside  the  Bible  the  best  known 
specimen  is  the  Book  of  Enoch,  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  as  the 
work  of  Enoch  himself,  although  the  writer  of  that  Epistle  could  not  be 
separated  from  the  latest  editor  of  the  book  by  much  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  The  translation  used  in  the  first  editions  of  the  present  work  was 
that  of  Dillman ;  since  that  time  the  noble  work  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Charles 
(Clarendon  Press,  1893)  ^^^  or  should  have  made  this  apocryphal  work 
familiar  to  all  Biblical  students.  A  later  publication  by  the  same  editor 
Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  translated  from  the  Slavonic  by  W.  R.  Morfil, 
1896,  adds  some  interesting  touches  to  the  impression  left  by  the  earlier 
work.  The  two  together  must  be  taken  as  the  survival  of  a  wide  group 
of  Revelations  associated  with  the  name  of  Enoch  as  the  Psalms  with 
David  and  the  Proverbs  with  Solomon. 

^  This  applies  especially  to  another  book  of  the  same  character  con- 
taining Christian  elements,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  edited  by  the  same 
masterly  hand  (Edinburgh,  1900).  It  is  difiicult  not  to  believe  that  the 
Paradiso  contains  reflections  of  this  book,  a  fragmentary  Latin  translation 
of  which  may  conceivably  have  been  seen  by  Dante.  But  the  similarity 
is  more  probably  due  to  a  common  spirit  and  a  common  inheritance  of 
conceptions  of  the  Universe. 
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by  a  spirit  of  kindred  fervour.  The  Italian  and  English 
poets,  taken  together,  give  a  modern  reader  some  idea  of 
that  portion  of  Hebrew  literature  which,  though  its  larger 
portion  is  not  embodied  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek 
Bible,  carries  on  much  of  what  is  most  characteristic  in  the 
writings  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  and  melts  into  the  same 
background  as  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John. 

We  must  regard  the  story  of  the  angelic  fall  as  a  Twover- 
product  of  that  instinct  in  man  which,  seeking  to  explain  Angelic 
the  inexplicable,  succeeds  in  removing  and  partly  concealing  '^'■""^• 
it  behind  a  structure  of  imaginative  event.  How,  under  a 
beneficent  and  omnipotent  Creator,  evil  began  to  exist,  is 
a  question  which  the  mind  of  our  time,  disciplined  by  the 
teaching  of  Science,  perceives  to  be  unanswerable  by  such 
intellect  as  we  possess  or  can  conceive.  But  it  is  easy 
enough  to  imagine  discontent  with  the  provisions  of  an 
actual  monarch,  and  to  transfer  the  miseries  of  unsuccessful 
rebellion  to  the  Heavens.  The  fall  of  Man  failed  to 
remove  the  initial  act  of  rebellion  far  enough  into  the 
dim  distance,  and  Jewish  thought  made  an  advance 
towards  the  Persian  Dualism,  but  stopped  short  of  it. 
A  tempter  was  needed  in  Paradise.  Nay,  a  tempter  was 
needed  in  Heaven.  But  it  became  evident  that  unless 
Ormazd  was  to  be  always  confronted  with  Ahriman,  a 
start  must  be  made  with  some  powerful  and  originally 
blameless  being  who  called  Evil  into  existence.  The 
original  Satan  must  have  been  an  angel  of  Light,  whose 
sole  moral  peril  was  a  position  so  exalted  that,  like  the 
Gnostic  Demiurgus,  its  occupant  mistook  it  for  the  Highest. 
"  The  princes  and  gods  of  this  world  have  said,  '  We  are 
alone  and  there  is  none  beside  us.''"i  These  are  "the 
Angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate"  of  St.  Peter  and 
Jude,^  with  whom  the   Lord  is  angry   because  "they  do 

1  Ascension  of  Isaiah  (ed.  Charles,  p.  71),  x.  13.  This  is  part  of  an 
address  of  "  the  Most  High  the  Father  of  my  Lord  "  to  Christ,  heard  by 
Isaiah  in  the  Seventh  Heaven.     Compare  John  xvi.  1 1  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 

2  2  Peter  ii.  4  ;  Jude  6. 
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as  if  they  were  like  the  Lord,""  and  whose  unique  crime 
has  a  unique  penalty,  "neither  angel  nor  man  will  have 
his  portion  in  it,  but  alone  they  undergo  their  judgment 
for  ever  and  ever."^  It  is  one  of  these  who  led  astray 
Eve,  and  all  her  posterity,  but  it  is  "the  inciter"  him- 
self who  in  the  time  of  her  grandson  perverted  the 
angels  still  remaining  in  Heaven,  "and  led  them  astray 
through  the  daughters  of  men."  ^  But  what  Spirit  of  evil 
led  "the  inciter"  astray?  Here  Logic,  wearied  with  the 
pursuit  of  Cause  which  would  have  led  to  an  infinite 
regress,  made  over  the  rest  of  the  work  to  Imagination. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  discontent  in  Heaven.  We 
may  find  discontent  in  the  conditions  of  Earth  least  unlike 
Heaven.  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  was  discontented 
with  his  home  in  the  Happy  Valley,  and  probably  few 
readers  of  Dr.  Johnson's  romance  have  failed  to  sympa- 
thise with  him.  The  legend  gives  the  discontent  of  his 
celestial  predecessors  in  a  twofold  form.  The  original 
rebels  sought  to  rise  above  their  subordinate  position ; 
their  successors  determined  to  sink  below  their  purely 
spiritual  position.  The  first  envied  God  His  throne;  the 
second  envied  Man  his  sensual  pleasures.  It  is  the  first 
of  these  which  is  made  known  to  the  English  reader  by 
Shakespeare's  Wolsey,  and  by  Milton's  magnificent  expan- 
sion of  the  two  lines — 

"  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  Ambition, 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels." 


'  Booh  of  Enoch,  Ixviii.  4,  5,  the  reason  given  by  the  archangel  Michael 
to  Rufael  (so  spelt  throughout  this  part  of  the  book)  for  not  acceding  to 
his  plea  to  make  intercession  for  their  fallen  brethren.  Michael  is  at 
first  inclined  to  sympathise,  but  the  impulse  of  mercy  is  discarded  when 
he  stands  before  "  the  Lord  of  Spirits."  It  wonderfully  illuminates  the 
Gospels  to  note  that  throughout  these  books  men  and  angels  are  repre- 
sented as  more  merciful  than  God,  who  rejoices  at  the  punishment  of 
the  rebels  like  a  vindictive  earthly  monarch. 

^  Jeqta,  so  translated  by  Charles.  The  name  of  Eve's  tempter  is 
Asbeel.  The  list  is  very  like  the  muster  of  the  rebel  angels  in  the  first 
book  of  Paradise  Lost. 
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This  familiar  version  of  the  legend  is  the  most  rational. 
The  sin  of  spiritual  beings  should  be  spiritual.  The 
temptations  of  the  animal  nature  are  an  intrusion  in  the 
heavenly  realm  not  only  to  the  moral  vision  but  to  the 
sense  of  intellectual  coherence.  Nevertheless  this  second 
angelic  crime  is  the  one  which  we  should  bear  in  mind  if 
we  would  understand  not  only  the  speculations  of  Augus- 
tine, but  the  course  of  Christian  life  for  a  thousand  years. 
We  must  forget  Paradise  Lost ;  we  must  relegate  the 
angels  whose  crime  and  punishment  are  thus  unique  into 
the  background,  and  dwell  on  that  angelic  sin  which  was 
the  very  opposite  of  Ambition.  The  offence  of  the  Angels 
with  whom  we  should  associate  the  Augustinian  Adam  was 
not  the  desire  to  reign  in  Heaven  but  the  unwillingness  to 
remain  there ;  it  was  a  readiness  to  part  with  their  birth- 
right for  temptations  no  less  material  than  Esau's.  The 
life  of  spirit  was  insufficient  for  them;  the  seductions  of 
carnal  life  brought  them  to  abdicate  their  place  in  Heaven 
and  descend  to  life  on  Earth — to  life,  and  also  to  death. 
For  it  was  indeed  according  to  this  legend,  the  yearning 
of  spiritual  beings  after  sensual  enjoyment,  which  "brought 
death  into  their  world,  and  all  their  woe."  Actions  neces- 
sary for  the  continued  existence  of  mankind,  and  thus 
innocent  in  men,  become  a  deadly  sin  in  those  whose 
eternal  life  ought  to  have  been  enough  for  them,  and  in 
the  day  when  they  entered  on  that  lower  life  they 
entered  on  the  realm  of  death.^  The  speculations  of 
early  Christianity  supplied  much  material  for  blending 
this  legend  with  that  of  Adam.  It  was  supposed  by 
many  early  thinkers  that  he  was  in  Paradise  a  purely 
spiritual  being;  the  clothing  with  skins  was  in  truth  (in 
this  version  of  the  legend)  the  creation  of  Man  as  we 
know  him  now,^  inhabiting   a   body ;    and   all   that    went 

>•  Book  of  Enoch,  xv.  1-7. 

"  Augustine  seems  at  first  to  have  confronted  the  idea  of  the  Fall  under 
this  aspect  as  a  literal  historic  fact.  It  is  a  question,  he  says  {De  Libero 
ArUtrio,  I.  xii.  24),  if  the  mind  did  not  live  elsewhere  before  its  junction 
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Adam  a 
super- 
natural 
being. 


Evil  the 
shadow  of 
liberty,  a 
satisfying 
thought. 


before  must  be  regarded  as  but  another  form  of  that 
experience  which  hovered  before  the  mind  of  the  Greek 
poet  when  he  imagined  himself  "obedient  to  mad  strife" 
because  in  a  mysterious  pre-natal  condition  he  had  dis- 
obeyed the  law  of  his  being,  and  was  condemned  in  conse- 
quence to  sojourn  on  the  Purgatory  of  this  earth. 

The  Fall  of  the  Angels  was  thus  at  the  rise  of 
Christianity  an  accepted  belief,  and  had  even  taken  a 
twofold  form  according  as  spiritual  or  fleshly  temptation 
supplied  its  motive.  But  the  Prologue  in  Heaven  needed 
its  earthly  sequel ;  it  became  the  mere  rehearsal  of  the 
drama  truly  interesting  to  man.  The  scheme  of  Genesis 
imagines  the  disobedience  of  a  man  and  his  punishment 
of  exile  from  the  garden  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
easy  labours  to  a  land  where  they  were  to  be  more  arduous. 
The  scheme  of  Augustine  imagines  the  fall  of  Man  from 
Heaven  to  Earth,  The  biblical  Adam  is  a  mere  man ; 
his  sons  are  good  and  bad  like  any  other  human  famil3^ 
The  Augustinian  Adam  was  an  exalted  and  unique  being, 
a  Prometheus  visited  with  the  vengeance  of  a  Zeus  who 
appears  as  little  more  than  a  victorious  foe ;  his  progeny 
are  all  overshadowed  by  a  curse.  Whether  we  call  him 
Adam,  or  whether  we  call  him  Satan,  he  is  in  truth  a 
demigod.     He  represents  the  supernatural  type  of  Freedom. 

The  scheme  evolved  from  this  myth  by  the  genius  of 
Augustine,  as  it  is  known  to  the  students  of  Evangelical 
theology,  is  a  mighty  ruin,  recording  on  a  vast  scale  the 
needs  and  methods  of  an  age  long  since  passed  away.  Like 
other  ruins  it  has  become  a  quarry;  a  modern  edifice  has 
been  built  with  its  stones.  Modern,  indeed,  is  not  a  suit- 
able word  to  describe  any  such  structure  to  the  ears  of  the 
twentieth  century;  theories  that  date  from  a  dozen  cen- 


with  the  body.  He  was  then  urging  the  moral  liberty  of  Man  against  the 
Manlchseans,  as  strenuously  as  he  was  afterwards  to  urge  the  moral 
bondage  of  men  against  the  Pelagians,  but  the  idea  of  Empedocles  and 
Plato  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  as  a  meeting  point  and  harmony 
between  two  apparently  inconsistent  lines  of  thought. 
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turies  after  Augustine  are  confounded  with  his  in  a  common 
antiquity,  or  let  us  say  a  common  obsoleteness,  for  our  own 
time.  Yet  probably  there  are  still  many  to  whom  the  ex- 
planation of  Evil  as  the  shadow  of  moral  Liberty  comes 
with  a  satisfying  force.  The  evils  of  actual  experience  do 
bring  forth  a  good  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  could  never 
be  brought  forth  without  them.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  courage  being  exhibited  or  developed  in  the  midst 
of  safety,  of  honesty  in  the  owner  of  boundless  wealth,  of 
fortitude  amid  luxury,  of  generosity  in  one  who  had  no 
opportunity  of  self-sacrifice.  "  A  brave  man  "  is  an  expres- 
sion that  implies  peril ;  we  cannot  call  any  one  unselfish 
unless  he  or  his  neighbour  had  had  to  put  up  with  some- 
thing unpleasant,  or  patient  without  informing  our  hearer 
that  he  has  suffered  pain.  If  we  are  to  have  virtues,  we 
must  have  danger,  privation,  hardship,  difficulty.  Virtue 
could  no  more  exist  without  evil  than  light  without  shadow  ; 
we  cannot  invest  an  angel  with  the  attributes  of  a  hero  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  see  him  converted  to  a  Satan;  and  if 
we  are  to  imagine  a  hero  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  we  must 
feel  the  Tempter  there.  We  are  then  confronted  with  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  Tempter,  and  discover,  if  we 
are  logical,  that  we  have  merely  removed  all  perplexity  a 
step  backwards.  But  to  men  struggling  with  the  diffi- 
culties and  oppressed  by  the  sufferings  of  life  there  is  vast 
help  and  encouragement  in  any  glimpse  revealing  these 
difficulties  and  sufferings  as  the  needed  background  of 
virtue ;  and  such  help  and  encouragement  is  mistaken  for 
a  logical  satisfaction  which  neither  this  view  nor  any 
other  dealing  with  the  origin  of  Evil  can  supply.  The 
spectacle  of  victory  over  temptation  is  so  impressive, 
so  sustaining,  and  so  full  of  inspiring  hope,  that  while 
it  is  contemplated  it  seems  an  answer  to  the  question 
why  God  permits  temptation;  it  throws  into  the  shade 
even  the  further  question, — does  the  result  justify  the  price 
paid  for  it.-* 
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Fallacy  of  For  this,  after  all,  is  the  real  difficulty.  Perhaps  we 
this  view,  might  imagine  a  world  in  which  no  sin  or  misery  should 
exist  beyond  what  should  be  justified  by  the  virtue  and  joy 
visible  by  its  side,  but  to  say  that  this  world  is  one  we  can 
thus  explain  is  merely  to  invite  attention  to  its  failures. 
Those  who  urge  that  evil  was  permitted  in  order  that  men 
might  see  evil  and  choose  good,  charge  themselves  with  the 
responsibility  of  showing  that  this  is  what  actually  happens. 
They  are  powerless  with  any  one  who  believes  that  men  do 
on  the  whole  see  good  and  choose  evil ;  they  are  refuted  by 
a  single  instance  of  a  life  where  the  choice  between  good  and 
evil  was  impossible.  They  have  no  answer  to  the  Platonic 
Socrates  when  he  expresses  his  belief  that  "  great  poten- 
tates are  mostly  bad,"  or  to  Browning's  Paracelsus  when  he 
declares — 

"  I  know  as  much  of  any  will  of  God's, 
As  knows  some  dumb  and  tortured  brute  what  Man, 
His  stern  lord,  wills  from  the  perplexing  blows 
That  plague  him  every  way ;  but  there,  of  course, 
Where  least  he  suffers,  longest  he  remains." 

How  many  dumb  millions  living  in  this  planet  might  thus 

record  their  experience  if  they  were  endowed  with  the  poet's 

genius.''     For  those  who  are  unable  to  believe  that  God's 

consolations  transcend  man's  imaginings,  there  is  no  refuge 

between  a  resolute  blindness  to  the  conditions  of  the  world 

and  thoughts  averted  from    God.      The   human   ruler   or 

educator  who   has   arranged  any  scheme   of  probation    or 

education  in  the  hope  that  those  subject  to  his  influence 

will  do  one  thing,  has  made  a  blunder  if  in  fact  they  do 

another;   and   if  it   is  only  reverence   for  infinite   wisdom 

which    is    to    check    our    criticism    of    a    plan    supposed 

Divine,  that  reverence  had  better  check  the  speculation  at 

its  origin. 

This  fallacy        These  difficulties  were  not  felt  at  the  dawn  of  Chris- 

in^he'new"  tianity  as  they  are  now.      When  the  City  had  perished, 

halo  of  in-  gj^^  before  the  Nation  was  born,  the  individual  life  of  man 
dividuality.  ' 
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emerged  into  a  distinctness  that  it  never  had  possessed 
before,  into  a  separateness  that  it  has  not  retained.  All 
that  belongs  to  the  life  of  Self  was  for  the  moment  illu- 
minated by  the  focal  light  of  exclusive  attention,  and  that 
idea  of  Moral  Liberty  which  lies  at  its  core  emerged  into  a 
dazzling  distinctness.  It  was  an  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  moral  thought  when  it  paused  between  the  life 
of  the  City  and  that  of  the  Nation,  as  on  a  narrow  isthmus 
joining  two  continents.  It  was  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
phase  of  moral  life.  Much  which  then  began  has  lasted  ever 
since.  But  also  by  the  very  fact  that  this  age  was  a  starting- 
point,  much  which  characterised  it  has  since  passed  away. 
The  sense  of  the  completeness  of  the  individual  life  which 
we  meet  first  in  the  writings  of  the  Stoics,  and  which  was 
absorbed  and  intensified  by  early  Christianity,  is  not  recog- 
nised as  true  by  the  mind  of  our  day.  In  looking  back  on 
it  through  the  development  of  subsequent  ages  we  see  it  to 
be  the  inevitable  illusion  of  the  first  embrace  with  which 
men  greet  a  new  idea.  Man  is  not  free  as  the  Stoic  thought 
him  free.  "The  hand  cannot  say  to  the  head  I  have  no 
need  of  thee."  That  is  the  warning  of  the  first  great  man 
whom  the  world  knows  as  a  Christian,  but  it  was  hardly 
realised  in  the  age  which  followed  the  preaching  of  Paul. 
To  men  inheriting  an  unalterable  conviction  that  Liberty 
was  the  ultimate  good  for  man,  and  inhabiting  a  woi"ld  in 
which  Liberty  could  not  continue  to  mean,  as  it  had  always 
done  up  to  that  time,  citizenship  in  an  independent  State, 
the  idea  of  Moral  Liberty  came  with  a  sudden  and  partially 
illusive  splendour.  The  orb  just  visible  above  the  horizon 
looms  larger  than  in  its  midday  career,  and  all  new  ideas 
are  expanded  in  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual  dawn. 

The  Stoic  view  of  Will  may  be  instructively  compared  Analogy 
with  the  Platonic  view  of  Knowledge.     Plato  had   exag-  pJatonic 
gerated  the  scope  of  our  intellectual  faculty,  ignoring  its  inteiiec- 
limitations  and  confusing  its  boundaries;    the  Stales  had 
done  the  like  with  human  volition.     Plato  thought  that  the 
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knowledge  of  good  involved  the  choice  of  good.  The  Stoics 
thought  that  the  choice  of  good  involved  the  annihilation  of 
evil.  But  the  similar  and  opposite  mistakes  had  a  different 
result,  corresponding  to  the  differences  of  political  surround- 
ings. A  world  drained  of  political  life  knows  nothing  of 
those  large  and  obvious  illustrations  of  Will  which  bring 
home  to  men's  minds  both  its  meaning  and  its  limitations. 
The  Stoics  could  say  anything  they  liked  about  its  grandeur 
because  it  had  no  platform  on  which  its  exercise  could  be 
manifested  to  the  eye  of  the  world.  Man  considered  as  a 
member  of  the  State  had  found  Liberty  in  his  relation  to 
that  organic  whole  which  explained  and  justified  his  exist- 
ence ;  and  though  this  ideal  perished,  when  the  City  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  Empire,  the  aspirations  which  it  had 
nourished  remained  untouched.  Liberty  was  still  the  word 
of  magic  import,  though  the  thing  that  was  meant  by 
Liberty,  in  the  word's  old  sense,  had  become  impossible. 
Around  this  symbol  all  associations  of  desire  had  gathered, 
and  from  this  they  refused  to  be  separated.  And  thus 
the  idea  of  Liberty,  as  it  was  banished  from  the  poli- 
tical, entered  the  spiritual  domelin.  It  detached  itself  from 
political  life  just  when  political  life  was  shedding  its  leaves 
before  its  long  winter,  and  migrating  to  another  hemisphere, 
breathed  the  air  of  spring.  We  must  remember  its  earlier 
associations  if  we  would  understand  its  later  development. 
When  modern  thinkers  account  for  Evil  by  insisting  on  the 
value  of  Liberty  they  bring  two  conceptions  together  which 
will  not  fit  each  other.  But  Liberty,  in  these  early  ages, 
stood  undwarfed  by  the  neighbourhood  of  all  that  was 
mightiest.  There  was  nothing  that  men  thought  too  much 
to  endure  in  order  to  make  a  Commonwealth  free.  Why 
should  it  be  otherwise  for  a  world  ? 
Chris-  Humanity,  as  far   as  individual  experience   goes,  must 

absOTbi^g"^  at  all  times  be  familiar  with  that  sense  of  failure  which, 
the  ami-      far  moife  than  achievement,  conveys  true  instruction  as  to 

Civil  ch&r" 

acterof       the  nature  and  limits  of  human  volition.      The  mournful 

Stoicism. 
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declaration  thi  le  things  that  I  would,  I  do  not,"  is  the 

experience  of  men  and  women  in  every  age.  But  in  order 
to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  power  and  the  limitations  of 
human  Will  there  must  be  aims,  achievements,  aspirations 
on  the  scale  of  a  national  life.  This  vision  was  lacking  to 
the  men  who  saw  Christianity  made  an  imperial  religion,  as 
it  had  been  lacking  to  those  whom  we  may  regard  as  their 
spiritual  fathers — the  Stoics  of  the  age  of  Death.  What 
Stoicism  had  done  was  to  prepare  the  life  of  the  cloister. 
The  Stoic  aim  was  an  individual  detachment  from  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  ordinary  life,  and  this  aim  they  actually  achieved. 
It  was  by  a  natural  inference,  so  long  as  all  effort  remained 
individual,  that  the  realm  of  Will  was  supposed  to  be  bound- 
less. But  this  view  of  human  Will,  when  it  came  to  be  in- 
herited by  men  awakening  to  a  corporate  interest,  was  felt 
to  be  a  fragment.  To  be  made  consistent  with  the  aspect 
of  the  world  at  the  rise  of  the  Church  some  addition  was 
necessary  which  should  explain  the  state  of  things  in  which 
men  who  might  have  been  heroes  chose  to  be  slaves.  This 
explanation  was  exactly  what  Augustine  supplied.  We  can 
imagine  him  taking  up  a  treatise  of  Epictetus,  and  making 
it  the  text  of  a  sermon.  Nothing  that  the  Stoics  had  said 
of  the  dignity  and  scope  of  human  Will  was  exaggerated, 
as  far  as  it  applied  to  Man.  Those  only  could  regard  it  as 
an  over-statement  who  tried  to  discover  its  applicability 
to  Men.  Man  had  been  all  that  Epictetus  thought  him, 
supreme  ruler  over  this  subordinate  world  of  good  and  evil, 
subject  only  to  those  laws  of  the  outer  world  which,  to  the 
wise  man,  were  a  matter  of  indifference ;  in  all  the  region  of 
desire,  an  absolute  lord.  Men,  it  is  true,  were  the  exact 
opposite  of  this.  They  were  in  bondage  to  that  which 
should  have  been  beneath  them.  So  far  the  Stoic  and  the 
Christian  must  be  in  agreement;  if  any  one  thought  of 
humanity  as  Epictetus  did,  he  must  allow  that  the  men  who 
surrounded  Nero  could  hardly  be  taken  as  average  specimens 
of  humanity.     But  there  he  came  to  a  stop.     He  had  to 
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recognise  a  chasm  between  typical  humanity  and  average 
humanity  which  he  made  no  effort  to  explain.  His  philo- 
sophy contemplated  Man  as  he  is  in  blank  despair,  and  could 
be  justified  only  by  the  hope  of  a  marvellous  transformation 
in  which  new  desires,  new  aims,  new  fears,  should  suddenly 
become  the  property  of  the  human  race. 
The  Christianity,  as   Augustine  remodelled  it,  crossed   this 

succeeds  to  chasm  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  Man  by  a  logical  bridge, 
the  City  go  ^j.^  jjj  j^g  construction  that  it  lasted  for  centuries,  and 
still  remains  as  a  picturesque  and  indestructible  ruin.  The 
Augustinian  theory  of  the  Fall  discovered  the  Stoic  ideal  man 
in  Adam,  and  threw  on  all  his  descendants  the  shadow  of 
his  rebellion,  a  state  of  disaster  from  which  a  small  minority 
were  emancipated  to  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  God.  It 
embodied  a  new  application  of  the  aristocratic  principle  of 
antiquity  to  the  grouping  of  human  life,  an  application 
much  more  expansive  in  its  principle  than  the  old,  but  just 
as  absolute  when  its  limits  were  reached.  Men  were  made 
members  of  the  Church  by  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  as 
they  had  been  made  members  of  the  City  by  being  enrolled 
on  the  register  of  citizens ;  and  apart  from  the  Church  they 
were  nothing,  just  as  apiart  from  the  City  they  had  been 
nothing.  Man  was,  indeed,  older  than  the  Church ;  he  had 
known  an  ideal  condition  in  which  he  had  stood  alone,  above 
Nature,  beyond  Society,  and  only  subordinate  to  God ;  but 
actual  human  beings  owed  all  their  value  to  their  incorpora- 
tion in  a  Society  inheriting  from  the  past  the  boundless 
claims  of  the  State,  conferring  the  same  inestimable  privi- 
leges, and  therefore  necessarily  adhering  to  the  same  in- 
exorable principle  of  exclusion.  The  enclosure  which  took 
in  Greek  and  barbarian,  bond  and  free,  seemed  to  be  one 
which  had  practically  no  limit,  yet  all  which  revolts  us  in 
what  we  know  as  Calvinism,  and  should  more  truly  entitle 
Augustinianism,  is  but  a  transference  of  the  earthly  state 
to  the  Heavenly.  The  Church  everywhere  inherited  the 
limitations  of  the  City.     The  traditions  of  Rome  had  as 
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theii*  main  object  to  supply,  with  their  pictures  of  patriotic 
devotion,  reproach  or  warning  for  the  less  loyal  citizen  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.^  The  unshaken  fidelity  of  Regulus, 
the  stern  simplicity  of  Cincinnatus,  the  heroic  fortitude 
which  triumphed  over  parental  fondness  and  anticipated  in 
the  person  of  Torquatus  or  Brutus  the  denunciation,  "  Who- 
ever loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  unworthy 
of  me" — all  this  was  in  parable  the  ideal  history  of  the 
Church.  The  narrative  of  what  had  happened  was  an  injunc- 
tion as  to  what  should  happen.  Even  details  which  suggest 
no  such  typical  significance  to  our  minds,  the  "  Asylum " 
of  Romulus  (where  a  few  robbers,  secured  by  impunity, 
formed  the  origin  of  the  almost  immortal  State),  prefigured 
that  Divine  mercy  which  in  Christ  should  deliver  from  the 
bondage  of  Sin  to  the  hope  of  Righteousness.  "For  our 
sakes  this  was  written;"  yes,  and  done  also.  In  the  eyes 
of  Augustine,  the  majesty  of  Rome  had  little  value  but  as 
a  symbolic  rehearsal  of  the  victory  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Church  could  no  more  expand  to  include  Humanity  than 
the  City  could. 

The  work  containing  this  fantastic  exegesis  of  Roman  and  in- 
history  was  undertaken  to  refute  an  opinion  common  at  the  exclusive- 
time  among  Pagans,  that  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  "'^^^• 
was  the  consequence  of  the   abandonment  of  the   ancient 
religion  for  Christianity.     The  course  of  history  of  itself  so 
little  tended  to  exhibit  the  Church  as  the  ideal  State,  that 
Augustine  was  reduced  almost  to  forget  the  vast  calamities 
of  the  actual  State  after  its  alliance  with  the  Church.     For 
him,  as   Greek   implied    Barbarian,   and   the  empress   city 
implied  a  population  of  slaves,  so  the  City  of  God  must 
imply  a  world  given  over  to  the  powers  of  Evil.     The  anti- 
thesis carried  on  the  one  great  contrast  of  the  ancient  world 
between  freedom  and  slavery.     Humanity  was  in  bondage, 
Christ  was  the  liberator;  but  the  deliverance  was  into  an 
altogether    exceptional    condition;    the   natural    condition 

1  De  Civitate  Dei,  passim. 
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was  that  of  slavery  to  Evil.  The  first  man,  in  his  original 
condition,  stood  apart  from  all  his  sons,  as  the  freeman 
from  the  slave;  he  had  chosen  bondage  for  himself,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  for  his  posterity.  This  vfas  the 
natural  condition  of  humanity,  apart  from  Redemption. 
The  commonwealth  was  no  longer  sacred.  What  was 
sacred  was  something  taken  out  of  it — something  removed 
from  the  secular  enclosure  of  national  life,  and  transferred, 
as  it  were,  from  the  wreck  to  the  lifeboat.  The  ruin  of 
the  City  of  man  was  the  emancipation  of  the  City  of  God. 
The  Augus-  Thus  Contemplated,  the  Augustinian  ideal,  which  became 
the  mediaeval  ideal,  appears  utterly  opposed  to  that  of 
classic  antiquity.  Yet  in  truth  they  were  closely  allied: 
we  might  from  some  points  of  view  regard  the  medieval 
ideal  as  the  classical  ideal  with  the  Church  substituted 
for  the  City.  A  comparison  of  the  Divine  State  of 
Augustine  with  the  Republic  of  Plato  reveals  a  strong 
common  element  in  both.  Each  throws  the  shadow  of 
inferiority  on  all  that  is  symbolised  by  the  domestic  hearth, 
on  all  private  relation,  and  above  all  on  the  relation  of 
man  and  woman.  Each  focuses  its  attention  on  an  excep- 
tional class,  and  sterilises  the  soil  of  ordinary  goodness. 
Domestic  life,  with  all  that  it  implies,  was  equally  to  be 
banished  from  both.  The  guardian  was  not  to  know  his 
own  children;  the  monk  was  not  to  have  any  children. 
In  both  cases  equally  the  common  mass  of  humanity  was 
to  be  indulged  with  the  ordinary  relations  that  make  up 
the  home ;  in  both,  the  saints  were  called  upon  to  renounce 
them,  to  live  a  life  superior  to  that  of  the  common  herd. 
Parental  and  conjugal  love  were,  in  their  case,  to  cease  to 
exist;  in  one  case  the  extinction  was  absolute,  for  during 
many  centuiies  the  holiest  men  of  Europe  left  no  posterity. 
The  holiest  men  in  Plato's  Republic  would  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  a  posterity,  it  is  true ;  but  as  they  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  know  their  own  children,  or 
the  women  who  bore  them,  the  love  of  man  to  woman,  of 
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parent  to  child,  was  proscribed  in  each  case  with  equal 
rigour.  In  each  the  ties  of  kindred  were  to  be  stripped 
of  the  sanctities  of  duty,  and  the  object  of  entire  devotion 
was  to  be  invisible.  The  Augustinian  saint,  an  actual 
human  being,  stood  aside  from  the  path  of  inheritance, 
and  left  it  to  the  ruffian  and  the  sot  to  bequeath  his  evil 
tendency  to  his  country  for  ever.  The  Platonic  guardian 
never  existed,  but,  as  far  as  he  was  a  model,  the  result 
was  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  one  case  the  man 
belonged  to  the  State,  in  the  other  to  the  Church;  in 
both  cases  men  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Family.  The 
moral  nature  was  a  mutilated  one.  That  twofold  life, 
in  which  man  and  woman  became  one,  was  in  both  a 
mere  concession  to  the  ordinary  unblessed  animal  desires 
of  the  common  herd,  and  all  the  affections  and  virtues 
which  find  their  root  on  this  soil  were  smitten  with  the 
blight  of  moral  contempt. 

Man  needs  Divine  sympathy  in  all  his  ideals.  If  the  Faint  echo 
Divine  act  of  Creation  was  a  blunder ;  if  the  Creation  prote^st  of 
was  either  the  result  of,  or  a  mere  prelude  to,  the  Fall  i^umanity. 
of  spiritual  beings,  then  all  impulse  in  man  which  tends 
towards  the  continuance  of  Creation  is  mistaken  likewise. 
Augustine  believed  that  all  God's  acts  were  holy,  and  that 
therefore  the  Creation  was  holy.  He  believed  this  firmly, 
but  he  did  not  teach  it.  His  system  exhibited  Creation 
as  a  vast  blunder,  an  exercise  of  mischievous  activity  far 
beyond  that  of  any  Gnostic  Demiurgus ;  and  if  Creation 
be  an  error.  Procreation  must  be  a  crime.  This  conse- 
quence of  his  theology  was  felt  at  first  by  honest  thinkers 
who  perished  as  obscure  rebels  against  the  truth,  and  were 
forgotten.  Some  there  were  in  the  days  of  Augustine 
who  dared  to  regard  human  nature  as  the  work  of  God, 
human  impulse  as  His  gift ;  who  protested  against  a  scheme 
which  left  the  ultimate  victory,  in  the  battle  of  Good  and 
Evil,  on  the  side  of  the  Devil.  However  the  justice  of 
God  and   man  might  differ,  such   objectors   urged,  it  was 
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not  in  a  narrower  scope  for  the  Divine.  What  would  be 
injustice  in  man  could  not  be  converted  into  justice  in 
God  by  labelling  it  occult  justice,  and  if  obscure  and 
isolated  texts  from  St.  Paul  could  be  produced  seeming 
to  assert  that  it  might,  they  form  a  less  secure  basis  of 
belief  than  the  deep-rooted  confidence  that  He  is  good  in 
the  same  sense  as  His  creature  is.  Such  arguments  come 
to  our  ears  with  the  stamp  of  thought  almost  effaced  by 
the  friction  of  long  usage ;  the  doctrine  against  which 
they  are  a  protest,  whatever  else  might  be  said  against 
it,  would  at  least  bring  fewer  associations  of  triteness  to 
us.  It  was  very  different  in  the  age  of  Augustine.  We 
venture  to  speak  of  those  who  held  these  views  in  the 
plural,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  only  know  of  one  such 
thinker,  and  our  knowledge  of  Julian,  the  disciple  of 
Pelagius,  is  entirely  due  to  the  quotations  made  by 
Augustine  in  the  work  of  refutation  ^  which  occupied  the 
last  months  of  his  life.  Amid  the  terrors  of  the  Vandal 
siege  and  the  weakness  of  mortal  disorder,  the  great 
Doctor  pursued  his  life  work  of  battling  for  what  he  felt 
the  Truth,  and  laid  down  the  pen  only  at  the  summons 
of  Death.  He  has  given  his  opponent  a  share  in  his  own 
literary  immortality,  and  perhaps  to  some  of  his  readers  his 
citations  from  Julian  have  been  felt  the  most  interesting 
passages  in  the  ponderous  tomes  enclosing  his  writings.  They 
speak  of  a  recoil  from  a  hard  and  narrow  system  which 
makes  the  name  of  Christianity  hateful  to  one  who  focuses 
his  attention  upon  it,  and  seem,  in  such  a  mood,  like  the 
first  opening  foliage  after  a  long  and  bitter  winter.  Or 
rather,  we  must  say,  the  interpolation  of  a  genial  week 
in  such  a  winter,  forcing  the  buds  into  a  premature  and 
delusive  life  only  to  nip  them  with  more  biting  frost, 
and  crush  the  opening  hope  in  an  icy  death. 


'  Opus  Inyperfectum  contra  Julianum  Pelagianvm,  a  work  which  would 
give  the  reader  all  he  need  know  of  the  system  of  Augustine  for  the 
object  of  these  pages. 
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A  profound  suspicion  of  those  impulses  by  which  man  Mani- 
becomes  a  creator  of  new  life — an  arduous  effort  after  ctej's.'" '" 
that  life  which  knows  nothing  of  the  blending  of  the  tianity. 
spiritual  and  the  material,  an  abandonment  of  the  natural 
human  life  to  irreligious  men,  leaving  the  world  to  be 
peopled  by  their  descendants — such  was  the  legacy  of 
Manichasanism  to  its  triumphant  foe.  Manichaeans  were 
persecuted,  but  Manichaeanism  prevailed.  Christians  would 
not  allow  that  the  Fall  was  a  superhuman  event  anterior 
to  the  Creation,  but  they  more  and  more  transfigured  the 
simple  story  of  Genesis  with  supernatural  issues-,  and  made 
the  actual  constitution  of  things  a  consequence  of  the  Fall. 
They  believed  that  God  made  the  world,  but  they  behaved 
as  if  it  were  made  by  a  blundering  Demiurgus ;  their 
aspirations,  their  condemnations,  would  have  gained  co- 
herence and  justification  if  they  had  been  allied  with  an 
intellectual  scheme  which  recognised  it  as  a  disaster  that 
Spirits  ever  entered  on-  their  tenements  of  clay.  The 
eternal  distinction  of  spiritual  men  from  all  others  be- 
came more  and  more  a  canon  of  Christian  orthodoxy ;  and 
although  it  was  a  heresy  to  believe  in  an  embodied  Spirit 
of  Nature  separated  from  God,  and  interposing  his  orga- 
nising power  between  the  sullying  world  of  Matter  andi 
the  Divine  purity,  it  was  more  and  more  the  teaching  of 
Christian  orthodoxy  that  all  the  instincts  of  Nature  were- 
allied  with  Evil. 

How  eagerly,  after  centuries  of  this  frost,  must  the  The 
human  spirit  have  turned  to  the  sunshine  of  Greece  and  Q^eece.°' 
Rome,  when  it  broke  anew  through  the  clouds !  All  that 
is  extravagant  in  the  Renaissance  is  explained  when  we  see 
what  had  gone  before.  Men  had  been  taught  for  hundreds 
of  vears  that  a  man's  life  was  the  lower  life ;  they  suddenly 
found  themselves  in  contact  with  a  literatua-e  which  exhi- 
bited it  as  the  only  life.  They  had  been  taught  to  look 
upon  Nature  as  something  Evil;  they  saw  it  suddenly 
displayed    as   something   Divine.       All    impulse   had    been 

2  F 
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allied  with  Sin ;  all  impulse  was  now  shown  as  portrayed 
in  glorious  art,  and  of  itself  the  creator  of  a  noble  world 
rich  in  beauty  and  variety,  and  needing  no  redemption. 
We  think  of  science  and  literature  as  hostile,  but,  though 
foes  now,  they  were  nursed  in  one  cradle.  The  release 
from  one  cramped,  unnatural  attitude  set  free  the  Spirit 
of  man  to  enter  for  the  first  time  into  the  study  of  Nature, 
in  all  its  aspects — nature  in  man,  and  nature  in  the  world. 
Wearied  with  the  keen  knife-edge  antithesis  of  Truth  and 
Error,  men  turned  with  rapture  to  the  gentle  slope  of 
gradation  that  severs  Knowledge  from  Ignorance.  Men 
looked  on  the  world  with  new  eyes,  "  And  lo !  Creation 
widened  to  man's  view."  The  Universe  expanded.  Earth 
lost  her  central  place,  but  found  herself  one  of  many 
earths ;  the  sister  Vorlds  seemed  to  inscribe  the  nightly 
skies  with  their  lesson  of  the  heavenly  in  the  earthly. 
For  as  Heaven  disappeared  from  the  vault  above,  it 
reappeared,  in  some  sense,  on  earth.  This  dark  earth 
became  a  star,  taking  its  place  in  the  bright  choir  that 
had  seemed  the  ideal  home  of  purified  spirits.  At  the 
same  time  its  own  expanse  widened,  new  realms  opened 
in  the  West,  man's  home  became  a  boundless  estate  for 
the  expanding  human  race.  Man  entered  on  a  double 
inheritance — ^new  worlds  in  the  Heavens,  new  lands  beyond 
the  seas.  A  boundless  universe  opened  upon  him  on  every 
side,  to  explore  with  eye  or  mind,  and  unexpected  aid 
sprang  up  in  every  quarter.  Even  the  weapons  of  mutual 
slaughter  afforded  patterns  of  the  heavenly  movements, 
while  a  new  vehicle  for  the  record  of  thought  gave  thought 
rapidity.  Man  entered  upon  the  rehabilitation  of  Nature. 
His  home  was  no  longer  overshadowed  by  the  recollection 
of  a  pristine  crime.  It  was  a  glorious  palace,  and  its 
inhabitants  must  be  a  regal  race. 
The  trans-  It  is  by  no  fanciful  association  that  we  may  see  in  the 
ofEarth"  ^^^  astronomy  a  type  of  the  development  of  thought  by 
which   the   life   of  man   became   vivid,   various,   dramatic. 
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"  Heaven  and  Earth "  was  originally  a  description  of  the 
ideal  Universe.  When  we  turn  to  the  poem  of  Dante, 
and  mark  the  prosaic,  consistent  literalness  with  which 
he  conceived  the  material  framework  of  his  imagina- 
tive creation,  we  realise  that  he  was  not  building  up  a 
new  universe  to  suit  his  poetry,  but  merely  giving  defi- 
niteness  to  the  ordinary  and  familiar  conceptions  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  world  was  all,  so  to  speak,  laid  out 
to  fit  the  drama  of  Judgment.  Heaven  was  above  our 
head;  Hell  might  well  be  below  our  feet;  the  Earth 
itself,  the  centre  of  the  Universe,  had  nothing  in  common 
with 

"  The  wandering  fires  which  moved 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song.'' 

When  Galileo  and  Newton  had  forced  the  world  to  recognise 
that  Heaven,  if  it  was  anywhere,  was  everywhere,  morals 
took  a  new  direction.  The  antithesis  of  Heaven  and  Earth 
vanished  from  the  inward  as  well  as  from  the  outward 
world.  Human  nature  became  interesting  for  its  own 
sake.  The  stress  and  strain  of  a  conflict  between  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  of  light  vanished,  to  make  way 
for  the  development  of  various  aims,  of  many-sided  feelings, 
of  hopes  in  which  there  was  no  edge  of  terror,  of  interests 
which,  instead  of  merely  emphasising  the  common  attitude 
of  different  spirits  to  the  Eternal,  brought  out  and  stimu- 
lated their  dififerences,  and  developed  all  that  was  individual, 
all  that  was  specific,  in  each. 

If  any  one  doubt  the  connection  of  this  new  interest  in  Return  of 
character  with  the  new  interest  in  science,  let  him  turn  to  G/<=<=Kspint 

'  _  of  variety. 

Bacon's  Essays.  There  he  will  find  an  attention  to  the 
specific  tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  apart  from  all 
preconceived  ideas  of  what  that  inquiring  glance  should 
discern,  which  is  the  true  attitude  for  the  investigator  of 
Nature.  "A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure." 
"There  is  no  passion  in  the   mind  of  man  so  weak  but 
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it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death."  "  Chaste  women 
are  often  proud  and  froward,  as  presuming  on  the  merit 
of  their  chastity."  "  Men  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be 
envious  towards  new  men  when  they  rise,  for  the  distance 
is  altered,  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye,  that  when 
others  come  on  they  think  themselves  go  back."  "  The 
wiser  sort  of  great  persons  bring  in  ever  upon  the  stage 
somebody  upon  whom  to  derive  the  envy  that  would  come 
upon  themselves."  That  is  criticism  of  character  in  the 
spirit  of  the  observer  of  Nature.  Men  are  regarded  not 
as  righteous  or  wicked,  but  as  formed  by  circumstance,  as 
the  result  of  natural  law.  Or  turn  to  what  is  perhaps  a 
better  expression  of  the  same  kind  of  detachment  in  the 
egotism  of  Montaigne — "Je  suis  des  plus  exempts  de 
cette  passion "  (la  tristesse)  "  et  ne  I'ayme  ni  I'estime, 
qtioique  le  monde  ayt  entreprins  de  Thonorer  de  faveur 
particuliere."  "J'ay  une  merveilleuse  laschete  vers  la 
misericorde."  "  Certes  je  puis  ayseement  oublier."  "  Je 
ne  me  tiens  pas  biens  en  ma  disposition :  le  hasard  a  plus 
de  di'oict  que  moi."  When  we  turn  to  such  sentences  as 
this  fresh  from  the  Confessions  of  Augustine  we  feel  not 
that  we  have  exchanged  the  biography  of  a  saint  for  that 
of  a  sinner,  or  (to  take  an  opposite  point  of  view)  that  of  a 
bigot  for  that  of  a  liberal,  but  simply  that  we  have  made 
a  return  from  the  spirit  of  dogma  towards  the  spirit  of 
drama.  We  have  returned  to  the  Greek  sense  of  variety; 
we  have  lost  all  remembrance  of  a  great  division-line 
separating  the  travellers  to  Heaven  or  Hell.  We  are 
already  in  the  modern  world  of  secular,  scientific  interest; 
we  observe  moral  tendencies  as  facts  just  like  any  other 
facts;  they  have  lost  their  overwhelming  significance  as 
hints  of  an  eternal  distinction.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
realise  that  this  ever  came  upon  the  world  as  a  new  thing. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  art  at  all  periods  of  the  world's  history, 
and  it  is  also  the  spirit  of  science.  But  as  a  broad,  catholic 
influence  it   came   upon   the   world  in  the  breath  of  the 
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Renaissance,  and  buried  germs  of  life  felt  the  influence 
and  rushed  into  the  genial  air.  In  this  sunshine  of  a  new 
life  sprang  up  the  luxuriant  and  various  vegetation  of 
modern  literature — literature  as  it  is  impressed  with  the 
revival  of  classical  life,  as  it  bears  still  the  character  given 
it  by  the  rebound  from  a  gloomy  and  mutilated  theology. 
The  modern  drama  commemorates  the  reawakening  of 
individual  human  interests  after  their  long  sleep,  the 
sudden  influx  of  life  into  the  withered  boughs  that  had 
felt  the  frost  of  the  long  winter.  The  love  of  woman 
changes  from  the  centre  of  human  temptation  to  the 
centre  of  human  interest.  A  halo  of  romance  succeeds  a 
shadow  of  sin.  Human  passion  appears  in  connection  with 
whatever  is  stately,  whatever  is  vigorous,  whatever  is  pure. 
Man's  spirit  is  no  longer  a  battlefield  for  the  contending 
forces  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  It  is  a  rich  and  varied 
landscape,  full  of  beauty,  full  of  interest;  its  qualities 
cannot  be  tabulated  under  antithetic  heads  of  Good  and 
Evil ;  they  are  various,  and  interesting  for  their  own  sake. 
Once  more,  as  to  the  Greek,  Nature  becomes  sacred ; 
her  laws  succeed  her  deities.  Gravitation  binds  the  world 
in  a  golden  chain ;  the  realm  of  Law  which  it  symbolises 
and  encloses  prepares  men's  minds,  satisfied  with  all  the 
wealth  and  variety  contained  therein,  to  cease  from  all 
striving  towards  that  which  lies  above  and  beyond  it. 

The  line  of  development  here  indicated  was  not  followed  Protestant- 
out  unbroken  to  our  own  day  ;  if  we  were  to  keep  it  so  we  fr^t'he°'' 
should  have  to  ignore  the  Reformation.  Protestantism  ^^"^'^" 
is  a  revival  of  Augustinianism  ;  though  Augustine  was  the 
great  Doctor  of  the  Roman  Church,  his  true  successor  is 
Luther.  That  crisis  in  the  history  of  a  man  which  we 
call  Conversion — a  crisis  which  we  may  find  in  the  lives 
of  some  men  who  care  nothing  for  religion — is  not  a 
natural,  not  at  least  an  inevitable,  incident  in  the  life  of 
a  member  of  a  Church.  The  fact  of  a  relation  and  the 
consciousness  of  a  relation  are  indeed  two  things,  and  the 
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fact  that  when  Augustine  lived  (Baptism  was  still  an 
expression  of  individual  conviction,  so  that  the  new 
member  of  the  Church  was  jiot  an  unconscious  babe,  but 
a  man  or  woman  desirous  to  enter  its  fold — this  fact 
prevented,  at  this  time,  any  discernment  of  the  inchoate 
divergence  between  two  systems  which  were  not  logically 
irreconcilable.  But  the  Church  which  sets  her  seal  on 
every  unconscious  infant  demands  no  spiritual  crisis  as 
the  pledge  of  membership,  and  cannot  emphasise  the 
emotion  which  testifies  to  a  new  perception.  The  doctrine 
that  man  is  justified  by  faith — that  an  inward  emotion 
sets  each  individual  in  his  right  place,  and  that  this  is 
a  transaction  between  the  soul  and  God — this  view  is 
not  obviously  harmonious  with  the  ideal  of  a  Catholic 
Church.  Catholicism  had  developed  the  corporate  element 
in  Augustinianism ;  Protestantism  went  back  to  its  indi- 
vidual element  These  two  were  harmonious  in  the  mind 
of  Augustine,  but  they  diverged  with  the  progress  of  the 
ages,  and  the  two  divisions  of  Christendom  have  divided 
the  two  elements  between  them.  Protestantism,  therefore, 
which  is  often  regarded  as  a  step  forward  in  the  progress 
from  the  age  of  undoubting  faith  to  the  age  of  critical 
reason,  was  in  reality  an  excursion  away  from  the  path. 
It  gave  new  vitality  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall.  That 
doctrine,  though  accepted  by  the  Catholic  Church,  is  not 
a  distinctively  Catholic  belief.  We  find  scarcely  a  trace 
of  it  in  the  poem  of  Dante,  where  our  first  father,  with 
a  few  selected  spirits  alone  of  those  who  knew  not  Christ, 
is  to  be  found  in  Paradise.  The  Catholic  Church  remem- 
bered only  that  man  was  the  member  of  an  organism ;  she 
never  taught  that  man  must  in  his  own  history  reverse 
the  part  of  Adam.  Protestantism  took  up  this  lesson, 
and  gave  emphasis  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  by  the 
doctrine  of  individual  Redemption.  But  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  deadly  foes  as  they  were,  might  have  joined 
hands  against  the  Renaissance,  if  they  could  have  under- 
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stood  the  path  of  history.  A  new  epoch  was  at  hand,  in 
which  the  struggle  should  be  transferred  to  other  issues 
than  those  which  divided  Protestants  from  Catholics.  The 
French  Revolution  took  up  the  lesson  of  the  Renaissance. 
It  received  its  heritage,  not  from  men  who  dethroned 
an  infallible  Church  to  make  way  for  an  infallible  book, 
but  from  men  who  taught  that  nothing  was  infallible  but 
the  spirit  of  universal  humanity.  It  proclaimed  the 
sanctity  of  Nature.  It  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall. 
The  ideal  of  Democracy,  started  by  the  American  and 
made  emphatic  by  the  French  Revolution,  is  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Sin  inverted.  Man's  nature  is  corrupt,  said 
Augustine;  education  should  be  the  victory  over  Nature. 
Man's  nature  is  holy,  said  Rousseau;  education  should  be 
the  victory  over  all  that  is  artificial.  The  Rights  of  Man, 
the  Goddess  of  Reason,  the  worship  of  Humanity^all 
are  the  sonorous,  the  emphatic,«the  passionate  unsaying  of 
the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Evil 
of  Nature.  Our  own  time  has  seen  this  process  completed. 
The  Darwinian  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the 
origin  of  humanity  by  natui'al  selection  has  bound  the  scien- 
tific and  the  moral  members  of  this  new  development  into 
a  complete  whole.  Till  the  Renaissance,  Nature  had  been 
the  invading,  disturbing  influence  in  Creation;  she  is  now 
enthroned  as  the  Creator. 

We  underrate  the  power  of  reaction  in  thought.  We 
seldom  give  an  adequate  place  to  that  element  in  all  asser- 
tion which  is  truly  denial.  God,  says  the  Indian  sage,  is 
only  to  be  described  by  No,  No.  That  is,  so  many  of  man's 
thoughts  of  God  are  unworthy,  that  the  true  doctrine 
concerning  Him  is  largely  made  up  of  protest.  The  "No 
No"  may  be  heard  in  every  earnest  doctrine.  How  much 
of  modern  science  is  made  up  of  it  we  are  hardly  yet 
able  to  appreciate.  The  men  who  give  attention  to 
Nature,  as  to  something  Divine,  may  be  even  ignorant 
that    there   was  a   time    when   Nature    was    traduced    as 
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something  almost  Satanic;  but  they  are  none  the  less 
protestants  against  that  belief.  The  conscious  participa- 
tion in  thought  and  feeling  granted  to  every  son  of  man 
is  but  a  small  part  of  that  which  he  truly  is.  Far  below 
the  stratum  of  consciousness  in  each  one  of  us  lie  the 
unsounded  depths  of  a  heritage  we  can  as  little  abjure 
as  discern.  In  some  mysterious  thrill,  in  some  strange 
unintelligible  foreboding,  in  some  vague  unexplained 
ecstasy  of  hope,  the  struggles  of  our  fathers  make  them- 
selves felt  in  our  hearts.  And  what  for  a  thousand  years 
men  believed  leaves  its  record  for  centuries  in  a  protest 
after  it  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  creed.  The  doctrine 
owes  all  its  distinctness  to  what  it  has  overthrown,  even 
when  that  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  utterly  forgotten. 
We  are  describing  a  process  hardly  yet  concluded.  The 
Science  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  stood  towards 
Time  as  the  Science  of  the  Renaissance  stood  towards 
Space.  As  the  astronomers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  destroying  the  old  cosmogony  of  the  earth  below  and 
the  heavens  above,  discovered  a  new  star  in  this  seeming 
dark  earth,  so  the  men  of  Science  of  the  nineteenth  have 
discovered  in  the  seemingly  undivine  processes  of  all 
growth  the  work  of  the  Creator.  The  six  days  of 
Creation  have  expanded  to  take  in  the  course  of  all  the 
years,  as  the  realm  of  Heaven  expanded  to  take  in  the 
orb  that  holds  all  that  is  known  of  life.  On  the  side  of 
Science  the  transition  is  complete,  but  its  influence  is 
still  marked  by  the  momentum  of  recoil,  and  the  balance 
of  opposite  forces  has  yet  to  come. 


CHAPTER  X 

MALE   AND   FEMALE   CREATED   HE   THEM 

The  review  here  concluded  has  failed  of  its  purpose  if  the  A  review  of 
aspirations  it  records  exhibit  no  relation  to  the  moral  life  ^'eai™ 
of  our  day,  and  a  day  that  is  to  come.     In  the  successive  should 

1  ■   1  It-  n     t  t  prepare  a 

aims  which  make  up  the  history  of  thought  can  we  trace  considera- 
any  moral  evolution  pointing  to  an  ideal  which  may  be  human  *^ 
recognised  by  all  ?  '<5«=a^- 

Such  an  ideal,  we  must  recognise  at  the  outset  of  our  The  human 
search  for  it,  will  differ  vitally  from  all  ideals  of  the  past.  {Jonrfor' 
The  spirit  which  grouped  and  organised  the  ancient  world,  all  human 
and  also  the  medieval  world,  was  a  selective  spirit.  Who 
should  and  who  should  not  be  an  Athenian  or  a  Roman 
citizen  was  a  question  for  the  State  to  decide,  and  the  group 
thus  created,  enclosing  the  only  persons  endowed  with  rights, 
was  fenced  against  expansion.  Who  should  and  who  should 
not  be  a  member  of  the  mediaeval  Nation  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word  was  a  question  which  the  Church  claimed  the  right 
to  decide,  and  her  standards  were  rigidly  exclusive.  The 
spirit  which  groups  and  organises  the  modern  world,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  collective  spirit.  The  Nation  can  never, 
with  a  whole  heart,  set  up  any  permanent  distinction  be- 
tween her  children  and  her  mere  subjects.  Such  a  distinc- 
tion, if  accepted  in  the  exigencies  of  practical  government, 
has  always  a  provisional  and  uncertain  character,  and  is 
never  avowed  without  reluctance.  Any  seeming  exception 
to  this  inclusive  tendency,  such  as  we  are  forced  to  recognise 
in  the  case  of  the  coloured  races,  betrays  by  its  occasional 
violence  that  it  is  a  survival  from  outgrown  moi-al  condi- 
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tions,  owning  no  fellowship  with  anything  that   aims   at 

progress.     The  true  Nation  is  an  expansive  unity.     Even 

more   is   the   true    Church.      That   conception   of    a    final 

separation  between  the  lost  and  the  saved,  which  was  for 

so   long   woven  in    with   the   teaching    of   Christianity,    is 

in  our  time  discarded  for  ever.     In  the   future,  whatever 

is  a   hope   for   any   division    of  mankind    must   become   a 

hope  for  all. 

The  human         The  fact  that  this  is  felt  now,  and  was  not  felt  in  the 

awakened    P^tst,  IS  often  misinterpreted.     If  we  endeavour  to  track  the 

late  to  the    inclusive  spirit  from  a  remote  past,   we  discover  that  the 

duty  of  in-  c  i  ■        i     j-  i  ■   i 

ciusiveness.  change  of  moral  attitude  from  one  which  accepts  an  absolute 
limit  on  sympathy  to  one  which  assumes  an  indefinite  expan- 
siveness  of  sympathy  is  no  result  of  a  continuous  develop- 
ment, but  rather  an  event  analogous  to  that  which,  in  the 
case  of  an  individual,  we  speak  of  as  a  conversion.  Such  a 
change  in  an  individual  career  is  constantly  supposed  more 
sudden  than  it  was.  With  a  race  the  exaggeration  is  the 
other  way.  By  the  foreshortening  of  history  the  inclusive 
spirit,  discernible  as  a  growing  influence  through  the  six  or 
seven  generations  preceding  our  own,  has  been  thrown  back 
upon  the  vista  of  past  ages,  where  it  has  no  real  place ;  to 
an  attentive  gaze,  indeed,  the  later  ideal  will  constantly  be 
found  more  restrictive  than  its  predecessor.  The  City  itself 
narrowed  its  basis  with  the  progress  of  its  growth.  The 
gleam  of  expansive  feeling  intervening  between  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  the  City  and  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Church 
was  premature  and  sterile.  The  Church  carried  on  and 
even  intensified  the  exclusiveness  of  the  City,  for  it  selected 
individuals  where  the  City  included  families,  and  where  its 
predecessor  had  been  merely  ruthless,  it  was  also  inquisitorial. 
The  heretic  in  Spain  would  have  envied  the  alien  at  Athens. 
So  again  we  may  say,  in  an  important  sense,  that  Pro- 
testantism was  narrower  than  Catholicism;  it  stirred  up 
inquiry,  and  penalised  the  inevitable  result.  The  Reforma- 
tion brought  a  check  to  the  Renaissance.     Erasmus  had  no 
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fiercer  antagonist  than  Luther.  Spiritual  democracy — the 
sense  of  an  indefeasible  claim  on  human  sympathy  in  every 
human  being — is  in  any  vital  sense  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
The  conviction  that  it  is  nevertheless  a  thing  no  future 
moral  revolution  can  destroy  is  not  an  inference  from  the 
experience  of  the  race ;  that  would  of  itself  rather  tend  to 
shake  such  a  conviction.  It  is  the  certainty  of  the  waker 
that  he  is  not  dreaming.  We  know  that  whatsoever  ex- 
clusion may  be  necessary  in  the  interests  of  all,  the  spirit 
of  exclusion  is  henceforth  the  ally  of  selfishness  alone. 
It  cannot  again  join  hands,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  with 
aspiration,  with  concentrated  purpose,  with  any  ideal 
whatever. 

But  the  spirit  of  inclusion   must  be  confessed,  in  one  a  positive 
respect,  inferior  to  the  spirit  of  exclusion — it  supplies  no  g™j„g°yg^" 
permanent  aim.     Ancient  liberty  meant  incorporation  in  an  group  have 
organic  whole.     Modern  liberty  means  the  removal  of  all  peared 
that  fetters  choice  and  impedes  action.     It  has  proceeded  so  'og^'t'e"'- 
far  in  this  process  that  we  now  see  it  at  leisure  to  turn  its 
combative  energies  against  things  rather  than  persons ;  and 
thus  extended  it  provides  objects  in  which  good  and  earnest 
men,  of  every  religion  and  of  no  religion,  may  join  with 
whole-hearted  zeal,  objects  so  satisfying  to  a  large  pai-t  of 
human  nature  that  none  other  are  needed    for   the   time. 
For  a  time  so  long  that  men   do  not  see  beyond  it,  and 
thus  fail  to  recognise  that  the  unanimity  inspired  by  such 
aims   is  wholly  due   to   the   fact   that   they   are   negative. 
We  desire  that  all  shall  share  the  good,  but  what  is  the 
good  that  all  may  share  ?     To  find  the  evening  add  to  the 
morning's  store  of  ascertained  truth — of  discovered  beauty 
— of  purposed  achievement  ?     To  feel  the  circle  of  the  heart 
expand,  its  glow  increase,  its  atmosphere  grow  clear.?     Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  enjoy,  without  any  element  of  weari- 
ness or  reaction,  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  the  excitements 
of  the  wine-cup,  the  varied  delights  of  the  flesh  ?    None  of 
these  aims  are  universal ;  the  promise  of  any  would  leave  the 
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desires  of  a  large  number  of  human  beings  unsatisfied.     We 
all  want  to  escape  pain,  but  when  we  come  to  positive  desire, 
the  proverb  that  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison 
gives  the  experience  of  mankind. 
The  ideal  If  modem  democracy  has  not  helped  us  towards  an  ideal, 

dominate  it  IS  perhaps  because,  with  all  its  hatred  of  limitation,  it  is 
the  future  g^jj]  ^-qq  narrow.  As  the  City  ignored  the  aims  of  the  alien 
include  the  and  the  slave,  as  the  Church  opposed  the  beliefs  of  the 
of'thepa"!  heretic  and  the  pagan,  so  the  democracy  of  to-day  ignores 
the  aims  and  beliefs -of  those  myriads  whom  we  call  the  dead. 
It  is  severe  on  those  who  take  account  of  the  beliefs  only  of 
their  own  country,  but  refuses  to  take  account  of  any  beliefs 
except  those  of  its  own  age.  The  human  ideal  recognises  no 
such  limitations.  It  must  inherit  and  develop  the  legacy  of 
the  past.  It  must  include  the  views  of  remote  ages  as  well  as 
of  remote  countries.  Whatever  is  true  in  Indian  Pantheism, 
in  Persian  Dualism,  in  the  rhythmic  moral  balance  of  Greece, 
in  Roman  reverence  for  law,  in  those  searchings  after  some 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Evil  which  formed  the  bridge 
between  the  classical  and  the  Christian  world,  and  in  all 
those  Christian  systems  which  "  have  their  day  and  cease  to 
be " — ^all  this  must  be  incorporated  in  any  ideal  which  is  to 
represent  the  aspirations  of  humanity.  The  selective  spirit 
of  the  past  must  itself  find  a  place  side  by  side  with  the 
collective  spirit  of  the  present.  With  regard  to  persons  we 
have  seen  that  this  is  impossible.  If  we  can  attain  the 
antique  unity  of  the  City-State  only  at  the  price  of  its 
indifference  to  the  slave  and  the  alien,  then  that  unity  must 
go.  However  numerous  the  individuals  who,  in  our  day, 
might  contemplate  a  class  devoid  of  rights  with  Roman  or 
Athenian  indifference,  we  should  now  find  in  their  ranks  no 
binding  power.  They  embodied  the  spirit  of  the  City ;  the 
spirit  of  a  Nation  repudiates  them.  It  must  expand  or 
die.  The  crystal  stage  is  past ;  we  have  attained  the  upward 
growth,  the  variety,  the  irregularity  of  plant  life,  with  all 
its  incompleteness,  and  all  its  failures. 
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We   may  apply  to  the   contrast  of  the  City  and  the  Contrast 
Nation  the  expression  of  a  poet  of  our  own  time —  complete 

and  the 

"  This  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do,  ideals. 

Sees  it  and  does  it ; 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 
Dies  ere  he  knows  it." 

The  generations  of  modern  life  pass  away  before  they  have 
grasped  the  problems  which  yet  they  leave  to  their  suc- 
cessors nearer  solution  than  they  received  them.  The 
generations  of  ancient  life  contemplated  simpler  problems 
and  came  nearer  solving  them.  In  no  arrogant  spirit 
we  may  contrast  the  two  as  the  high  man  and  the  low 
man,  for  unless  we  may  look  upon  the  progi-ess  of  Society 
as  a  continual  ascent  we  have  no-  hope  for  ourselves,  and 
no  real  gratitude  to  those  who  belonged  to  the  early 
world.  They  exhibited  completely  and  distinctly  the 
bonds  of  a  rational  and  consistent  ideal  of  privilege, 
what  we  exhibit  is  chiefly  the  errors  and  blunders  of 
men  groping  after  a  hidden  ideal.  In  such  a  search  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  aims  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us. 

The  evolution  of  the  moral  life,  we  have  seen,  passes  We  need  to 
in  throbs  of  antagonism  from  race  to  race.     The  Indian  the'iost^^"^ 
sees  all   being  as.  the  expression  of  one  vast  Unity,  and  principle 
abhors  the   "pairs   of   opposites";    the    Persian   protests 
against  the  confusion  of  Good  with  Evil,  and  finds  every- 
where  a   conflict   between   two   opposing   principles.     The 
process   of  alternation   is    still   continuous,   but   it   is   not 
again  so  simple.     Antagonism  is  never  a  blank  recoil.     No 
stage  of  thought,  in  the  progress  of  humanity,  can  be  a 
mere   unsaying   of  what   has   gone   before.      The    Persian 
Dualism    held   some  hint  of  an   ultimate  Unity  which,  as 
the  goal  of  all  existence,  must  have  been  in  some  sense  its 
starting  point.     And  then  again,  when  the  rich  variety  of 
the  artist  people  was  exchanged  for  the  monotony  of  the 
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world's  lawgivers,  there  was  yet  a  sort  of  escape  from  that 
monotony  in  the  influence  which  made  of  Rome  the  mediator 
of  the  nations,  enclosing  in  its  hard  framework  the  variety 
of  the  Greek  world.  When  the  consciousness  of  the  race 
passed  from  the  conviction  that  the  State  was  a  unity,  to 
the  double  conviction  that  the  individual  is  a  unity,  and 
that  the  human  race  is  a  unity,  it  made  an  advance  which 
could  never  again  be  lost.  Unsuspected  by  the  greatest 
intellects  of  the  old  world,  it  is  unquestioned  by  average 
intelligence  in  the  new.  Man  to  the  old  world  was  a 
mere  fragment  of  the  Republic.  To  the  modern  world 
the  starting  point  of  thought  has  been  the  individual 
man.  No  greater  revolution  ever  moved  the  world  of 
thought  than  that  which  effected  this  change  in  its 
moral  unit ;  it  has  needed  nearly  two  thousand  years  to 
exhibit  the  morality  of  the  "  Self"  as  the  classic  world 
exhibited  the  morality  of  the  Citizen.  We  cannot  say 
that  that  evolution  is  yet  complete,  but  we  seem  to  have 
reached  a  stage  when  we  need  to  grope  after  some  element 
of  discarded  truth. 

Human  progress,  we  have  said,  may  be  mapped  out  as 
the  zigzag  path  up  a  mountain.  It  turns  to  the  right, 
and  returns  to  the  left,  but  not  to  its  original  level. 
Antagonism  seems  essential  to  progress;  we  can  hardly 
imagine  what  vigorous  assertion  would  be  if  it  did  not 
embody  latent  denial,  but  denial  itself  always  prepares  a 
counter  denial.  Truth  must  thus  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
process  than  a  statement,  rather  a  movement  than  a  view 
from  any  single  position.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum 
symbolises  the  natural  impulse  of  impatient  thought,  the 
pattern  of  spiritual  discovery  must  be  sought  in  the 
arduous  and  unceasing  change  of  direction  which  leads  to 
all  the  loftiest  peaks  of  earth.. 
Light,  The  discernment   that  Truth  is   movement  is   one  as 

jhysk:ai!"    important  for  the  moral  world  as  the  discernment  that 
subject  to    light  is  movement   is  for  the  scientific   world.      If  there 

the  same         ° 
law. 
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be  a  law  common  to  the  world  without  and  the  world 
within,  it  is  this  which  in  our  day  has  taken  such  wide 
extension,  and  shown  us  that  which  makes  all  else  visible 
as  itself  the  rush  hither  and  thither  of  invisible  atoms, 
swaying  in  rhythmic  balance.  The  scientific  interpreta- 
tion of  Light  gives  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  Truth,  as 
it  is  mirrored  in  human  minds.  The  balanced  swing 
which  gives  us  the  vision  of  the  outward  world  represents 
to  us  that  mental  attitude  by  which  we  discern  the  world 
within  :  pause,  immobility,  is  unknown  to  either  region. 
The  history  of  thought  is  a  continual  exhibition  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  human  intellect  to  express  in  any 
single  statement  more  than  half  of  a  truth.  Every  per- 
plexity which  has  deeply  stirred  the  human  heart  seems 
to  need  two  opposite  answers;  and  for  finite  beings  Truth 
seems  to  involve  contradiction  between  them.  We  spring 
from  any  single  vision  to  one  supplying  a  diverse  element 
of  thought;  there  is  no  conviction  that  will  not  become 
error  if,  in  our  attention  to  it,  we  stiffen  into  immobility 
and  lose  the  palpitating  throb,  which  is  indeed  the  very 
pulse  of  mental  life. 

We   may  say,  speaking  very  broadly,  that  this  immo-  The  Past 
bility  was  the  error  of  the  past.     Unquestionably  it  was  recognise 
the  error  both  of  what  we  call  Antiquity  and  of  orthodox  J^^g^°^fhe 
Christendom.      They   both   looked  upon  Truth  as   some-  Present 

.  fails  to 

thing  stationary.  The  greatest  thinkers  of  the  early  recognise 
world  lived  when  political  life  revealed  the  movement  of  "'^^y""™- 
Evolution  at  least  as  clearly  as  it  has  ever  been  seen  in 
the  modern  world.  No  later  period  could  be  mentioned 
fuller  of  significance  in  this  direction  than  the  age  of 
Aristotle,  yet  that  greatest  of  all  political  thinkers  saw 
nothing  of  it.  The  like  error  with  regard  to  the  "faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints "  has  in  the  Christian  world 
been  even  a  growing  influence,  for  it  was  strongest  in 
Protestantism.  The  error  of  the  Present  comes  near  to 
inverting  the  error  of  the  Past.     It  sees  in  all   thought 
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mere  movement — movement  in  its  simplest  form,  in  a  right 

line  onwards  for  ever.     It  regards  the  element  of  return 

as  simple  and  injurious  reaction.     It  knows  nothing  of  that 

turn  backwards  and  upwards  at  once  which  leads  to  the 

heights  of  Truth  as  of  all  others.     As  an  earlier  age  needed 

to  learn  that  Truth  is  movement,  so  does  our  own  need  to 

discover  that  Truth  is  rhythmic. 

Distinction         The    antithetic    truths    towards    which    Morality  has 

andseiec-    alternately  directed  itself  in  the  long  ascent    are  those 

live  Truth    which  an   effort  has   been    made   to   define   as  the  goals 

in  the  ,  .  .  "  . 

present  and  respectively  of  the  collective  and  the  selective  spirits. 
^^  ^'  We  see  the  antagonism  between  them  most  clearly  in  the 
earliest  religions  contemplated  here.  Indian  Pantheism 
is  as  clear  an  exhibition  of  the  expansive,  all-embracing 
spirit  as  Persian  Dualism  is  of  that  narrowing  and  deepening 
influence  which  contemplates  all  human  impulse  from  the 
watershed  of  Right  and  Wrong.  History  does  not  supply 
later  examples  with  equal  clearness.  Greece  is  as  selective 
as  Persia ;  the  home  of  the  City-State,  the  fostering  nurse 
of  the  selective  spirit  on  political  ground ;  but  its  selective- 
ness  is  non-moral,  the  Artist  people  exchanges  the  battle  of 
Good  and  Evil  for  the  gymnastic  of  opposite  truths,  and 
loses  the  contrast  of  light  and  darkness  in  the  balance  of 
light  and  shade.  Rome  is  as  collective  as  India,  it  seeks 
everywhere  to  establish  the  rule  of  Law ;  but  its  collec- 
tiveness  is  inhuman,  and  the  governing  people  shatter 
the  City-State  as  they  transform  it  to  an  Empire,  while 
they  at  the  same  time  trample  on  the  impulses  which 
would  introduce  and  prepare  the  Nation.  Perhaps  we 
may  say  that  when  we  have  once  quitted  the  primal 
antagonism  of  Pantheism  and  Dualism  we  do  not  regain 
it  in  the  same  distinctness  Until  a  late  period  in  modern 
history,  when  Pantheism  emerges  as  the  spirit  of  Science ; 
while  its  antithetic  truth,  more  difficult  to  name,  takes  in 
the  whole  range  of  those  ideas  without  which  History  would 
be  a  meaningless  dream. 
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As   to   the   antagonism   of    Science   to   every  form    of  in  the 
Dualism  there  is  no  question.     Equally  with  Indian  Pan-  '^^^^^^^ 
theism  does  it  abhor  the  "  pairs  of  opposites."     It  avoids  tinction  is 

,  n  T  •  »...  ~  ..       represented 

the  selectiveness  of  Literature;  for  its  vision  no  fact  is  in-  by  that 
significant.  A  trifle  may  make  a  revolution  in  its  theories.  scienc"and 
A  small  apparent  inaccuracy  has  proved  the  source  of  Morality. 
important  astronomic  discovery.  It  avoids  the  selectiveness 
of  Art;  for  its  vision  no  fact  is  repulsive.  The  present 
theory  of  Evolution,  with  its  spectacle  of  a  truceless  war 
and  a  ruthless  destructiveness  in  Nature,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  generalised  statement  of  truths  from  which  all  lovers 
of  Nature  would  gladly  avert  their  attention.  But,  above 
all,  Science  avoids  the  selectiveness  of  Morality.  To  the 
question, — Is  it  better  to  lead  what  is  called  a  pure  life, 
or  to  satisfy  every  natural  instinct .'' — the  Scientific  Spirit 
can  only  answer,  Try  both,  and  you  gain  the  power  to 
make  a  choice.  The  Moral  Spirit  says.  Try  both,  and  you 
lose  the  power  to  make  a  choice.  There  is  no  common 
ground  here.  Science  is  the  study  of  what  was,  what  is, 
the  announcement  of  what  shall  be ;  it  knows  of  no  impera- 
tive. The  idea  that  experiment  would  diminish  the  power 
of  a  true  judgment  concerning  the  things  judged  is  unin- 
telligible to  it.  The  idea  of  something  that  being  existent 
must  be  treated  for  some  purposes  as  non-existent  is 
abhorrent  to  it.  When  we  know  a  man's  preferences  we 
know  all  about  him  of  which  Science  can  take  cognisance. 
It  can  exhibit  the  dangers  of  intoxication  to  health,  but 
if  he  prefer  intoxication  to  health  it  cannot  object  that  a 
condition  in  which  he  is  a  danger  to  others  is  no  legitimate 
object  of  choice.  The  words  "  You  ought  ^  bear  no  trans- 
lation into  the  language  of  Science.  The  whole  world  of 
Nature  aifords  not  a  single  pattern  for  the  conception  of 
Duty. 

Hegel  has  called  Spirit  the  Other  of  Nature ;  if  this  be  The  funda- 
true,  there  must  be  a  knowledge  which   is  the   Other   of  ^™thesis. 
Science.     The  truth  sought  by  the  one  ends  where  the  truth 

2  G 
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sought  by  the  other  begins,  and  their  several  methods  are 
not  only  different  but  opposite.  Scientific  truth  need?  no- 
thing in  its  disciple  but  intellect  and  attention.  The  other 
trtith  demands  the  co-operation  of  something  else  within  the 
man  before  it  can  be  discerned ;  and  this  something  else  is 
not  only  what  Science  lacks,  but  what  it  forbid^.  When  we 
say,  "  Every  particle  of  matter  attracts  every  other  with  a 
force  diminishing  as  the  square  of  the  distance,"  we  malfe 
a  statement  'where,  language  conveys  the  fact  fully  and 
adequately.  The  worst  and  best  of  men,  if  equally  intelli- 
gent, mean  exactly  the  same  thing  when  they  pronounce  the 
words;  the  knowledge  can  be  transferred  to  any  mind  that 
will  listen  to  the  proofs,  Doubt,  here  intelligently  worked 
out,  is  the  means  of  fuller  certainty.  But  when  we  say, 
"  It  is  better  to  be  the.  injured  than  the  injurer,"  we  express 
a  truth  which  every  one  who  holds  it  feels  himselJ^  for- 
bidden to  investigate,  otherwise  than  by  always  acting 
as  if  it  were  true.  Let  him  test  it  by  experiment,  and 
the  words  conveyipg  it  will  grow  meaningless.  Let  him 
test  it  by  observation,  and  they  will  turn  to  monstrous 
falsehood. 
No  com-  Where  demonstration  beqomes  impossible,  tiiere  scientific 

guage  for  truth  ends.  Where  demonstration  becomes  impossible,  there 
the  two.  ^jjg  deeper  truth  begins.  Scientific  ti^th  can  be  transferred 
from  one  mind  to  another  as  water  is  poured  into  a  cup, 
the  other  truth  must  be ,  approached  and  entered  as  a  man 
enters  a  house.  "  This  is  true,"  on  the  lips  of  a  scientific 
man,  means  "  Experiment  will  prove  it ; "  or  if,  as  in 
astronomy,  experiment  is  impossible,  then  some  other  kind 
of  evidence  will  prove  it  to  any  mind  capable  of  receiving 
evidence.  "This  is  true,"  when  spoken  of  spiritual  truth, 
means  "Stand  where  I  stand  and  you  will  see  what  I  see." 
The  very  form  of  expression  is  or  should  be  different. 
Science  can  say  of  every  ascertained  decision,  "/<  is 
certain."  When  all  authoritative  persons  have  listened 
to  the  evidence  the  case  is  at  an  end,  the  verdict  is  given. 
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The  Other  of  Science  never  affords  that  external  and  trans- 
ferable certainty  which  can  adhere  to  words;  the  truth  it 
opens  is  one  of  which  a  man  must  say,  "/  am  certain." 
The  communicable  certainty  is  definite  in  amount.  In 
sickness  and  in  health,  in  solitude  and  in  company,  men 
mean  the  same  thing  when  they  say  the  sun  is  the  centre 
of  our  system.  This  very  permanence  of  content  is  a 
part  of  its  proqf..  We  measure  it,  estimate  it  accurately, 
know  exactly  how  much  we  mean  by  it.  The  incommunic- 
able certainty  being  of  something  man  cannot  grasp,  but 
which  encompasses  him,  is  infinitely  various  in  its  aspect. 
It  is  one  thing  in  moments  of  vigorous  health  when  the  body 
makes,  no  claim  on  the  spirit,  another  in  dark  dim  hours 
when  nothing  seems  real  but  miserable  sensation.  It  is  one 
thing  when  a  man  can  say,  as  a  member  of  a  Church,  "  We 
are  certain ; "  another  thing  when  he  must  say,  as  a  heretic 
or  a  solitary  believer,  "  I  am  certain."  Above  all,  it  differs 
from  scientific  certainty  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  forgotten. 
A  mature  and  sane  mind  converted  from  a  geocentric  to  a 
heliocentric  view  of  the  universe  could  never  forget  the 
abandoned  belief  in  a  central  world  and  a  wandering  sun; 
but  "Lorsqu'on  n'aime  plus  on  ne  se  souvient  pas  d'avoir 
aime"  is  as  true  of  Faith  as  of  Love. 

The  antagonism:between  communicable  and  incommunic-  Faith  in- 
able  truth  is  a  law  belonging  to  the  constitution  of  the  the  ground 
spiritual  Universe.     The  hostility  of  their  votaries  is  an  of  Science, 
incident  due  to  the  presumption  of  fallible  men.     Science,  is 
constantly  expanding  its  area,  but  never  changes  its  method.. 
The  physicist  or  chemist,  as  each  enters  a  higher  sphere, 
still  retains  the   same  impartial  attitude  to  all  fact,  the 
same  refusal  (on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  relevance)  to 
make  any  selection  in  the  objects  submitted  to  him.     He  con- 
tinues in  the  path  of  experiment,  of  verification  throughout 
his  whole  course,  and  if  ever  he  encounters  the  spirit  which 
refuses  experiment,   which  shrinks  from  verification,  he  is 
either  aware  of  the  presence  of  an  invader,  or  is  an  invader 
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himself.  On  his  own  ground  he  knows  the  selective  spirit 
as  prejudice,  as  dogmatism,  as  the  contrary  of  every  mental 
equipment  he  seeks  to  bring  with  him  to  the  task  of  re- 
search. This  ground  covers  the  whole  realm  of  Time  and 
Space,  and  whenever  we  make  or  dispute  any  assertion  re- 
specting events  we  must  appeal  to  Science.  The  spirit  of 
Faith  claims  no  right  to  formulate  or  contradict  any  de- 
cision as  to  what  has  happened.  While  ;t  sees  events  as 
illustration  of  truths  independent  of  time,  and  so  far  inspires 
anticipations  which  themselves,  to  some  extent,  form  a  part 
of  evidence,  it  is  always  ready  to  allow  that  an  illustration 
of  a  profound  truth  may,  as  a  statement  of  fact,  prove  in- 
accurate or  even  erroneous.  Never  can  we  name  a  date 
without  entering  on  the  domain  to  which  the  tests  of  Science 
are  applicable.  It  makes  no  difference  how  dear  to  the 
heart  of  humanity  be  the  belief  that  once  in  the  world's 
history  the  grave  gave  up  its  dead ;  as  we  pronounce  the 
word  "  once  "  we  undertake  attention  to  any  criticism  of  our 
evidence  which  may  prove  the  belief  erroneous.  So  far  as 
this  attention  has  been  withheld  by  men  who  would  have 
given  it  to  other  narratives  recording  similar  events,  the  spirit 
of  Faith  has  intruded  into  a  realm  which  it  cannot  enter 
without  deserting  its  own  principles.  No  consolatory  force 
can  be  brought  forward  as  an  answer  to  logical  difficulties. 
It  is  worse  than  futile  to  answer  an  appeal  to  the  under- 
standing by  an  appeal  to  the  heart  or  the  conscience.  On 
the  ground  of  event,  of  phenomenon,  of  circumstance,  of 
anything  that  might  be  marked  on  a  map  or  a  chrono- 
logical table,  the  spirit  of  Faith  is  an  intruder  on  alien 
territory.  It  makes  no  difference  how  far  back  we  go  in 
the  world's  history,  whether  we  go  to  the  very  beginning  of 
the  world's  history.  It  is  the  province  of  Science  to  say 
what  happened  at  one  time  or  another,  and  so  far  as  any 
such  decision  has  been  made  a  matter  of  Faith  it  has  been 
decided  on  wrong  grounds,  and  is  true,  if  it  be  true,  only 
by  accident. 
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Time  and  Space  limit  the  field  of  Science  as  well  as  and  Science 
that  of  Faith,  only  here  the  limits  are  inclusive  instead  of  ground  of 
exclusive.  "  The  creation  of  the  universe  began  on  a  ^^'*' 
Monday  morning  and  ended  on  a  Saturday  night"  is  a 
scientific  statement,  and  Science,  in  declaring  it  to  be 
erroneous,  gave  its  verdict  from  the  seat  of  authority. 
"Man  must  remain  ignorant  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
Creator"  is  not  a  scientific  statement,  and  men  of  Science, 
in  formulating  it,  and  borrowing  the  Greek  equivalent 
for  Ignorance  as  its  title,  spoke  with  no  authority;  they 
were  in  the  position  of  Hamlefs  mother  when  she  answers 
his  question,  "  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? "  "  Nothing 
at  all,  yet  all  that  is  I  see."  She  should  have  stopped 
at  "  Nothing  at  all."  But  because  the  error  concerns 
incommunicable  truth  it  remains  uncorrected.  The  belief 
that  there  was  once  a  time  when  Space  was  empty,  and 
that  then  within  a  week  of  that  time  there  was  this 
marvellous  Universe  which  we  inhabit — this  belief  is  one 
which  we  cannot  imagine  re-entering  a  rational  mind. 
Science  has  exhibited  its  absurdity  once  for  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  belief  that  the  Universe  knows  no  Creator 
will  probably  exist  in  acute  and  intelligent  minds  as  long 
as  people  speculate  about  such  matters  at  all.  Sometimes, 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  it  will  probably  eclipse  the 
light  of  Heaven  and  darken  the  earth.  Sometimes  it  will 
dwindle  to  the  opinion  of  a  few  individuals,  or  even  dis- 
appear altogether  for  a  time.  But  Agnostics  will  never 
lack  arguments,  and  their  opponents  will  never  gain  power 
of  demonstration.  No  one  will  ever  say  of  scientific  truth, 
"  I  have  given  time  and  energy  to  understand  it,  and  I 
find  there  is  nothing  in  it."  But  unquestionably  this  is 
what  has  been  said  of  spiritual  truth.  The  deeper  truth 
is  the  hidden  truth,  and  for  the  purposes  of  one  who  asks, 
"  Is  it  worth  while  to  dig  this  field  on  the  chance  of  this 
hidden  treasure  of  which  we  have  no  proof,"  the  treasure 
which  is  not  hid  is  better.     Before  he  can,  not  only  find,  but 
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seek,  the  hidden  treasure,  he  must  change  his  desires,  a 
possibility  of  which  Science  is  ignorant. 
Science  Ignorance  precludes  denial  no  less  than  assertion;   the 

frnplrative.  Opposite  of  knowledge  is  doubt,  not  disbelief.  But  doubt 
claims  careful  and  neutral  attention,  the  silence  of  passion 
and  preference,  the  alertness  of  an  unimpeded  judgment; 
it  is  a  rare  and  arduous  state  of  mind.  Denial,  on  the 
other  hand,  allies  itself  with  eloquence,  enlists  emotion,  satis- 
fies that  vivid  and  universal  instinct  which  seeks  completeness 
and  eiFectiveness.  Between  these  two  the  slope  is  so  gentle 
at  first,  and  so  steep  at  last,  that  few  can  avoid  the  descent 
to  what  seems  firm  ground.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the 
antagonism  of  opposite  truths  passes  into  the  strife  of 
warring  prejudices.  Our  whole  mental  nature  being  set 
to  the  rhythm  of  a  mighty  vibration  wherein  the  faculties 
that  own  the  dominion  of  Time  and  Space  alternate  with 
those  which  turn  to  Eternity,  the  mind  is  constantly 
called  on  to  silence  something  within.  When  the  scien- 
tific spirit  confronts  the  world  of  Duty,  it  must  silence 
its  conviction  that  experiment  is  the  gateway  of  Truth, 
that  he  only  can  judge  who  knows  both  sides.  And  also 
— what  in  truth  is  another  side  of  the  same  surrender — 
it  must  silence  the  conviction  that  what  is  known  to  it 
as  miracle  is  impossible,  for  here  the  command — to  the 
coward,  "Be  brave";  to  the  sensual,  "Be  temperate"; 
to  the  hard-hearted  and  cruel,  "Be  loving  "—implies  the 
possibility  of  a  continual  miracle.  If  all  man's  deeds 
are  mere  effects,  if  in  the  words  of  Qidipus  they  are 
all  "suffered  rather  than  done,"  then  the  world  of  Duty 
does  not  exist,  and  morals  are  a  mere  branch  of  Science; 
Man,  as  a  spirit,  is  commanded  to  rule  his  own  being, 
his  own  character.  Man,  as  an  animal,  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  Nature.  To  trace  the  frontier  between  these 
dissimilar  realms  in  an  individual  case  is  what  a  wise 
man  will  rarely  attempt,  but  neither  will  he  allow  this 
difficulty  as  to  their  common  frontier  to  affect  his  opinion 
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as  to  their  sejiarate  existence  and  diverse  legislation.  Is 
he  discussing  what  happened?  He  seeks  expert  know- 
ledge, he  follows  logical  rule,  he  recognises  at  every  step 
the  jurisdiction  of  Science.  Perhaps  he  brings  predilections 
which  Science  cannot  recognise,  it  may  be  that  no  evidence 
will  convince  him  of  the  guilt  of  one  whom  twelve  honest 
men  have  convicted  of  perjury  or  theft.  But  he  acknow- 
ledges their  procedure  to  be  legitimate,  he  knows  his  own 
conviction  to  belong  to  the  realm  of  incommunicable  truth, 
and  allows  that  the  laws  of  evidence  must  be  followed 
everywhere,  so  far  as  then  and  there  are  concerned.  But 
introduce  the  word  ought,  and  we  find  ourselves  on  another 
domain.  When  Science  has  catalogued  the  impulses  of 
human  nature,  Conscience  demands  that  some  shall  be 
ti'eated  as  if  they  were  not.  "  It  is  natural "  is  no  answer 
to  that  within  each  man  which  says  "Forbear."  "It  is 
strong,"  "  Then  let  resistance  be  stronger ; "  "  Its  victory 
seems  to  me  preferable  to  any  experience  I  can  substitute 
for  it,""  "Then  change  your  preferences."  Who  can  trans- 
late that  command  into  language  intelligible  to  Science  ? 
It  is  easy  to  produce  instances  when  men  acting  on  the 
most  conscientious  motives  have  done  what  we  must  call 
wrong.  Perhaps  the  immorality  of  Charles  II.  and  his 
Court  was  not  so  disastrous  to  our  country  as  George 
IIL's  conscientious  refusal  to  consent  to  what  he  thought 
the  breach  of  his  Coronation  oath  in  granting  Catholic 
Emancipation.  We  mUst,  at  all  events,  confess  that  a 
man  of  loose  life  and  careless  morals  may  be  a  better 
king  than  a  faithful  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  and 
a  sincerely  religious  man.  History  is  full  of  such  per- 
plexities ;  morality  is  not  concerned  to  explain  them. 
The  experience  of  individuals  repeats  them  every  day. 
This  generous  forgiveness  has  done  harm  (as  we  must 
reckon  harm)  where  a  strong  resenttnent  would  have 
supplied  much  needed  discipline.  That  noble  sacrifice, 
as  far  as  human  eye  can  see,  has  prevented  a  useful  and 
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beneficent  career.  If  the  dominion  of  Conscience  had 
to  be  justified  by  an  explanation  of  such  cases,  the  word 
would  be  as  obsolete  as  phlogiston.  That  faculty  in  man 
which  speaks  to  him  through  an  imperative  refuses  to  be 
discredited  by  unexplained  exhibitions  of  disastrous  result. 
It  belongs  to  another  order. 
Natural  It  is  not  that    Science  has    nothing  to  say   on  this 

nothing  subjec^.  The  account  of  Duty,  as  comprehensive  and 
Spiritual  elevated  prudence,  is  an  accurate  transcript  of  its 
law  nothing  aspect  on  scientific  ground ;  it  is  a  shadow,  related  to 
the  thing  itself  as  a  silhouette  portrait  to  the  original. 
The  Truth  in  three  dimensions,  projected  on  a  plane  sur- 
face, takes  this  outline.  Science  cannot  enter  the  realm 
of  ends,  and  within  the  realm  of  means  morality  is 
nothing  more  than  this.  But  this  analysis  brings  out 
no  contribution  towards  an  explanation  of  that  sense  of 
obligation  which  makes  the  intei-ests  of  the  human  race 
a  directive  impulse  to  one  of , its  members;  while  it  makes 
only  a  negative  contribution  to  any  knowledge  of  what 
the  interests  of  the  human  race  are.  It  has  only  one 
meagre  fact  to  contribute  to  that  result,  viz.,  that  every 
human  being  dislikes  certain  sensations.  How  to  avoid 
these  sensations  is  a  question  which  it  answers  with  much 
information,  and  so  important  is  this  information,  so  much 
can  be  done  by  its  aid  to  break  the  chain  in  which  these 
sensations  hold  all  who  are  subject  to  them,  so  various 
are  the  ends  men  are  then  set  free  to  pursue,  that  in  an 
age  of  Science  men  have  come  to  fancy  that  Science  can 
supply  these  ends.  It  can  set  free  the  bodily  frame  to 
become  a  better  servant  to  the  spirit  already  cognisant 
of  an  aim,  but  it  cannot  produce  one,  even  on  the  lowest 
plane.  "There  is  an  exhilaration  in  vigorous  bodily  exei*- 
cise,"  "  To  me  it  is  not  worth  the  preliminary  exertion ; " 
"  There  is  intense  delight  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge," 
"  I  do  not  feel  it ; "  "  The  best  thing  in  the  world  is  love," 
"  I  have  tried  it  and  found  it  too  thorny."    The  collective 
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spirit  must  admit  all  these  answers  as  facts  just  like  any 
other  facts.  The  aims  of  indolent,  selfish,  cold-hearted 
people  are  just  as  much  facts  as  the  aspirations  of  the 
saint  or  the  hero,  and  they  have  a  wider  scope.  Science 
certainly  will  do  something  to  neutralise  the  harm  done 
by  low  aims,  but  it  can  never  undertake  to  supply  high 
ones.  That  which  we  have  called  the  Other  of  Science 
takes  its  start  from  the  idea  of  a  hierarchy  of  aim.  It 
no  more  undertakes  to  explain  the  idea  of  Duty  than  the 
idea  of  Existence.  The  imperative  is  to  it  as  simple  as 
the  indicative.  "Thou  shalt"  is  no  less  intelligible  than 
"  Thou  art."  It  takes  precedence  of  the  idea  of  simple 
existence.  It  allows  no  man  to  say,  "I  am  indolent, 
sensual,  selfish;  I  can  only  act  according  to  my  nature" 
— a  plea  which  Science  finds  unanswerable.  The  Other  of 
Science  answers  it  with  the  command,  "  Change  your  nature, 
act  on  the  belief  of  something  in  yourself  higher  than 
nature."  And  for  one  who  will  not  listen  to  that  voice  the 
idea  of  Duty  must  be  accepted  as  a  useful  illusion,  like  the 
"  protective  resemblances  "  of  Nature,  by  which  some  creature 
owes  its  survival  to  a  resemblance  to  something  that  it  is  not. 

Must  we  accept  this  as  the  last  word  on  the  long  strife .''  Have  they 
Is  all  that  can  be  elicited  from  this  comparison  of  the  anta-  g°ou°iS?'°" 
gonists  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  realms 
of  their  sepai-ate  jurisdiction.''     We  close  with  an  attempt 
to  say  the  little  that  can  be  brought  forward  in  answer  to 
this  question. 

We  have  seen  that  no  positive  aim  is  universal.     The  The 
highest  enlist  few,  the  broadest  do  not  attract  all.     But  we  ^y^^^^' 
may  say  that  one  is  general — the  impulse  that  seeks  unity,  desire 
Most  normal  human  beings  desire  to  feel  themselves  in  some  the  love  of 
form  "  members  one  of  another."      We  seek  oneness  with  ^^"^ 
our  like ;    men  are  united  by  a  common  blood,  a  common 
nationality,  a  common  interest,  even  a  common  occupation. 
But  yet  more  do  we  seek  oneness  with  our  opposite.     The 
strongest  bond  is  not  one  of  resemblance  but  of  unalterable 
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contrast.  The  closest  bond  which  linites  man  with  man  is 
weak  beside  the  bond  which  unites  man  with  woman.  That 
apprehension  of  needs  and  desires  not  our  own  which  elsewhere 
is  the  conquest  of  virtue,  is  here  the  fruit  of  a  satisfied  instinct, 
and  one  which  we  share  with  the  creatures  beneath  us.  That 
emancipation  from  the  fetters  of  self^  which  with  regard  to 
the  many  seems  impossible,  is  with  regard  to  an  individual 
natural  and  ordinary.  Surely  the  love  of  sex  was  given  to 
human  beings  to  emphasise  the  lesson  that  the  true  union 
is  between  opposites.  Human  beings  are  infinitely  diiFeren't, 
but  for  the  most  part  their  diflferences  are  variable  and  inter- 
changeable: youth  passes  into  age,  and  with  that  change 
come  others  which  would,  if  we  could  see  them  in  prevision, 
seem  like  a  loss  of  identity.  One  difierence  is  unalterable, 
atid  it  is  across  this  chasm  that  human  beings  are  united 
as  they  are  never  united  on  either  side  of  it.  The  bridge 
affbrds  a  basis  of  union  which  on  the  solid  earth  men  seek 
in  vain.  An  impulse  wider  than  humanity  creates  a  union 
between  two  beings  whose  bond  is  not  a  common  set  of 
characteristics,  but  one  unalterably  different.  The  lesson  of 
our  incompleteness,  the  fragmeii'tary  nature  of  each  one  of 
us  alone,  is  enforced  by  the  law  which  gives  creative  power 
to  the  union  of  male  with  female. 
Shadow  of  The  impulse  which  unites  them,  we  have  said,  is  wider 
on^thr"  than  human  nature.  We  might  almost  say  it  is  wider  than 
material  animal  nature.  Always  and  everywhere,  in  the  outward  or 
in  the  inward  world,  the  bond  of  likeness  is  weak  compared 
with  the  bond  of  unlikeness.  Gravitation— the  homogeneous 
attraction — arranges  the  masses,  small  or  great,  of  the 
material  world,  and  regulates  their  movements;  it  exists 
wherever  matter  exists;  it  binds  the  material  world  in  a 
single  whole.  Chemical  union — the  heterogeneous  attrac- 
tion—exists only  where  different  elements  combine,  and 
divides  the  material  world  in  separate  substances,  each  of 
which  embody  a  far  clbser  union  than  any  other  that  exists 
in  the  material  world.    Its  name  of  "  elective  affinity,"  which 
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might  as  well,  or  perhaps  better,  be  selective  affinity,  suggests 
a  spiritual  symbolism,  and  was  indeed  at  its  "first  introduc- 
tion suspected  as  a  relic  of  the  mysticism  of  the  alchemists. 
It  is  the  bond  which  mere  force  is  powerless  to  dissolve,  and 
its  dissolution  does  not  merely  diminish  the  original  sub- 
stance, but  destroys  it  altogethei-.  When  that  bond  is 
broken  which  unites  a  branch  to  its  parent  tree,  the  loss  is 
sensible  but  the  tree  remains,  possibly  disfigured  and  injured, 
but  just  as  much  a  tree  as  it  was  before.  When  that  bond 
is  broken  which  unites  hydrogen  to  oxygen  the  original  unity 
is  gone,  and  we  have  something  quite  different  in  its  place. 
A  fluid  has  disappeared,  and  we  have  three  gases.  Just  so 
is  it  with  human  relations.  A  brother  is  separated  from  a 
brother  as  a  branch  is  hewn  from  a  tree,  as  alienated  brothers 
they  are  brothers  still.  A  wife  is  divorced  from  her  husband 
as  hydrogen  is  separated  from  water;  the  Family  has  dis- 
appeared, and  we  have  two  individuals  in  its  place.  What 
the  union  of  heterogeneity  gains  in  closeness,  it  loses  in 
universality.  A  world  without  gravitation  is  inconceivable 
to  us ;  a  world  without  chemical  affinity  we  conceive  readily 
enough ;  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  amid  the  countless 
worlds  around  us  some  may  not  consist  of  elementary  sub- 
stances. A  world  without  natural  affection  is  almost  as 
inconceivable  as  a  world  without  gravity;  a  man  uncon- 
scious of  any  uniting  bond  with  his  fellows  is  hardly  a  man. 
But  a  world  without  marriage  is  as  conceivable  as  a  world 
made  of  gold.  We  may  say  that  it  was  conceived  by  the 
creator  of  the  ideal  Republic;  for  though  Plato's  citizens 
were  to  leave  a  posterity,  they  were  to  know  nothing  of  what 
we  mean  by  marriage.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  may  discover 
an  illustration  of  the  law  that  what  is  gained  in  intensity  is 
lost  in  extension. 

The  contrast  between  the  love  of  sex  and  every  other  Selective 
love  repeats  the  antithesis  of  Faith  and  Science.     It  is  true  e°Xs'i>e!'^ 
that  this  contrast  is  exhibited  primarily  between  all  love  collective 
and  all  knowledge---all  human  relation  belongs  to  the  order  expansive.^ 
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of  Faith.     We  might  speak  of  a  faithful  brother  as  well 
as  a  faithful  wife,  and  the  brotherly  relation  is  stimulated 
by  unlikeness,  as  the  conjugal  relation,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  enriched  by  comradeship.     But  we  more  naturally  keep 
the  expression  oi  Jidelity  for  that  relation  which  is  directly 
and    exclusively  the    product    of  Will :    that    relation   of 
which  the  condition  is  fundamental  and   unalterable  con- 
trast,  and   to  which   alone   is   granted   the   privilege   and 
responsibility   of   originating   new   life.     To    this    relation 
the   associations   of  fidelity   must   obviously  be  applicable 
in  a  special   sense;  here   we  find  the  origin  of  all  other 
relation,   here   we  must   discern   in    some   sense   the  focus 
of  morality.      Here  love  is  altogether  selective,  and  thus 
repeats,  in   contrast   to   all   other  love,  that  contrast   be- 
tween Science  and  Faith  which,  absolute  as  it  is,  we  shall 
yet  find  recurrent,  not   merely  dividing  life  and  thought 
once    for    all,    but    repeating    its    polarity   within    every 
division,   and    rediscoverable    as    a    fresh   magnet    within 
domains  it  has  already  assigned   to  either  pole.     Nowhere 
do   we   discover   this   recurrent   antithesis   more   distinctly 
than  in  that  which  separates  the  love  of  sex  from  every 
other.     The  love  of  the  brother  loses  its  purity  with  its 
expansiveness.      If  it   do   not   gladly  share   its   privileges, 
if  it  see  the  father's   welcome  to  the   returning   prodigal 
with  grudge  or  resentment,  the  brotherly  spirit  is  lacking. 
The  love  of  the  spouse  loses  its  purity  with  its  exclusive- 
ness.     If  it  be  willing  to  share  its  privileges;  if  it  can  be 
lifted   above  the  possibility  of  jealousy  by  anything  but 
a  sense  of  exclusive  possession  of  its  object,  the  conjugal 
spirit  is  lacking.     The   brotherly   love   recognises  what  is 
already  in  existence.     It  treads  an  appointed  path,  but  it 
creates  nothing.     The  selective  love  par  excellence  creates  the 
bond  to  which  it  owes  loyalty.     While  it  is  more  natural 
than  almost  any  other  in  the  sense  that  it  penetrates  to  a 
stratum   of  life   below  humanity,   it   yet   may    be  said   to 
belong  to   a  supernatural  order  in   the  sense  that  it  has 
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its  root  in  the  Will  of  Man,  and  that  it  partakes  in  the 
creative  power  of  God.  He  has  delegated  to  His  creature 
His  own  power  of  saying — Let  there  be  life ;  and  the  first 
opening  towards  this  result  is  creative  also.  Selective  love 
stands  in  alliance  with  man's  Will,  as  collective  love  with 
his  Knowledge. 

We  speak   of    central   types,   not   of    enclosing  areas.  Exciusive- 
The    love  of  selection,   in    its   special    sense,   is   identical  anribute 
with   the   love  of  sex.     Selective   love   has  other  fields  of  °f'he 

selective 

exercise,  it  finds  its  place  in  friendship,  and  in  many  forms  spirit  in  all 
of  association.  In  fact  the  spirit  of  selection  is  a  graduated  "  danger  to 
influence  applicable  everywhere,  and  repeating  its  sifting  ^^i^- 
process  again  and  again.  The  Party,  the  Sect,  the  political 
or  ecclesiastical  association  of  every  kind — all  embody  its 
principle,  and  exhibit  its  dangers ;  dangers  seen  most 
clearly .  where  their  absence  is  illegitimate.  A  pure  and 
faithful  selective  love  may  prove  a  poisonous  atmosphere 
for  lofty  aim  and  generous  impulse;  the  bonds  that  centre 
in  the  domestic  hearth  may  become  the  foes  of  justice, 
the  allies  of  corruption,  and  the  fostering  influence  to  a 
vicarious  selfishness  more  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of 
society  than  individual  selfishness  ever  is,  "  Ces  peres  de 
families  sont  capables  de  tout."  When  a  man  allows  his 
care  for  wife  and  children  to  count  as  care  for  others,  in 
the  same  way  as  his  succour  to  a  fellow-traveller  is  a 
part  of  his  care  for  others,  he  multiplies  unawares  his 
own  claims,  and  flatters  himself  that  he  has  given  much, 
when  he  has  merely  transferred  something  from  his  right 
hand  to  his  left.  The  Family  thus  becomes  a  disguise  in 
which  selfishness  invades  the  army  of  the  virtues  and 
paralyses  their  movements.  It  is  natural  that  this  should 
be  the  temptation  of  modern  life.  As  the  rights  of 
Family  life  have  been  ignored,  so  they  are  unduly  exalted ; 
as  they  have  been  excluded  from  the  precincts  of  sanctity, 
so  they  arrogate  to  themselves  the  very  centre  of  that 
enclosure.     From  this  point  of  view  we  may  almost  under- 
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stand  how  the  mediisBval  eclipse  of  family  life  might  be  a 
needed  stage  in  national  development.  The  selective  love 
which  should  be  the  model  and  focus  of  any  other  becomes 
constantly  its  enemy.  And  the  discernment  of  this  danger 
has,  with  an  enthusiast  here  and  there,  roused  a  protest 
against  the  principle  of  exclusion  even  in  its  citadel.  But 
such  freakish  ebullitions  may  be  almost  ignored  when 
we  trace  the  progress  of  moral  development.  They  are 
mere  eddies  on  the  stream  testifying  to  the  strength  of 
its  main  current;  both  earnest  thinkers  and  average  men 
regard  them  rather  as  forms  &f  temptation  than  as  legiti- 
mate openings  to  thought.  As  to  the  proportion  which 
this  particular  duty  bears-  to  other  duties^^as  to  the 
wisdom  of  that  assumption  by  which  Morality,  when 
spoken  of  abstractedly,  is  generally  applied  to  sexual 
morality  alone,  the  assumption  which  would  classify  as 
"bad  men"  many  faithful  servants  of  the  State  and 
benefactors  of  humanity — there  may  be  very  different 
opinions.  But  as  to  the  claim  which  is  the  foundation  of 
sexual  morality,  the  claim  that  the  loyalty  of  husband 
or  wife  shall  be  exclusive,  this  probably  would  be  asserted 
almost  as  strongly  by  those  whose  lives,  it  would  condemn 
as  by  those  who  would  illusti-ate  its  possibility  and  its 
triumphant  success. 
The  near-  The  antithesis  we  have  striven  to  indicate  as  a  clue  to 

opposites.  the  true  meaning  of  a  Moral  Ideal  is  too  wide-reaching  and 
too  deeply  penetrating  to  be  adequately  expressed  in  any 
pair  of  opposites  known  to  language.  When  we  speak  of 
it  as  the  antagonism  af  Science  and  Faith  we  include  much 
fallacious  association  and  exclude  some  important  instances 
of  its  operation;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  seems  the  least  in- 
adequate description  which  familiar  dialect  can  supply.  If 
we  speak  of  it  as  the  spiritual  meaning  of  sex  we  embark  on 
a  wide  and  dubious  range  of  expression,  and  entangle  our- 
selves in  many  difficulties,  yet  here,  perhaps,  we  gain  an 
answer  to  some.     For  here  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  law  of 
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recurrence  in  spiritual  polarity  which  exhibits  antagonism 
as  the  unresolved  discord  leading  to  the  richest  harmony. 

The  collective  love — the  love  of  kindred,  of  country,  the  Theattrac- 
love  which  recognises  existing  relation,  with  all  its  claims  antithesis'." 
and  duties — this,  we  have  said,  is  love  related,  to  Knowledge. 
The  selective  love — the  love^  which  creates  the  family,  which 
brings  into  existence  new  duties,  new  claims,  new  lives,  seems 
to  stand  in  relation  rather  to  Will  than  Knowledge.  Yet 
it  is  to  this  love,  on  its  physical  side,  that  the  English  of 
our  authorised  version  of  the  Bible  applies  the  verb  "to 
know,"  and  the  etymologies  of  most  European  languages 
emphasise  the  connection  here  suggested.  And  the  ex- 
perience of  life  brings  out  the  truth  at  which  language 
hints,  that  selective  love  is  so  much  more  penetrating  than 
any  other  as  to  be  separated  from  it  by  something  like  the 
division  which  separates  the  knowledge  of  persons  from  the 
knowledge  of  things. 

If  the  antithetic  love  is  recognised  as  Knowledge, 
may  we  not  say  that  Knowledge  itself  finds  its  focus  in 
Faith  ?  Knowledge,  not  Science.  If  words  are  to  keep 
any  definite  meaning.  Science  must  be  retained  for  com- 
municable certainty— that  is,  for  demonstrable  truth.  The 
endeavour  to  make  it  cover  all  truth  would,  if  successful, 
necessitate  the  discovery  of  some  other  word  to  express 
what  we  now  mean  by  Science.  If  it  be  objected  that 
Science  is  merely  the  Latin  for  Knowledge  we  shall  reply 
that  nothing  more  indicates  a  different  shade  of  meaning 
than  the  fact  that  we  turn  for  our  synonym  to  a  foreign 
tongue.  If  we  are  reminded  that  the  foundations  of  Mathe- 
matics are  not  demonstrable,  we  shall  answer  that  neither  are 
they  scientific,  they  belong  to  Philosophy.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  attempt  is  made  on  behalf  of  Psychology  and 
Theology  to  introduce  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  has  to 
be  satisfied  without  proof,  we  shall  point  out  that  these  are, 
as  has  been  said,  shadow  sciences,  the  outline  of  a  solid  re- 
duced to  two  dimensions.     Like  all  shadows  where  the  light 
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Ultimate 
antagon- 


The 
bitterest 
strife  is 
between 
kindred. 


Expansive- 
ness  a 
modern 
virtue, 


is  strong  and  simple — sunlight,  not  mere  daylight — they  are 
more  distinct  than  the  objects  which  cast  them.  But  they 
are  shadows  still,  changing  with  the  unceasing  progress  of 
the  luminary,  and  in  that  very  change  revealing  more  of  the 
form  of  the  object,  but  never  bringing  the  observer  in  con- 
tact with  that  which  they  represent.  That  is  possible  only 
for  the  faculty  which  attains  an  incommunicable  certainty. 
We  may  know  something  about  man  by  Psychology,  but  it 
is  as  true  of  our  fellow-man  as  of  God  that  we  can  know 
him  fully  by  Faith,  and  by  Faith  alone. 

In  any  sense  in  which  Truth  can  be  antagonist  to  Truth, 
these  principles  are  antagonistic.  The  spirit  which  declares, 
"  This  exists,  that  happened,"  is  separated  from  the  spirit 
which  commands,  "Thus  do,  thus  be,"  not  (as  often  sup- 
posed) by  misunderstanding,  but  by  understanding.  The 
week  of  creation  was  an  illegitimate  dogma  of  Theology,  not 
because  it  was  bad  Science,  but  because  it  was  Science.  It 
was  a  statement  which  demanded  evidence  transferable  from 
one  mind  to  another,  and  it  produced  none.  The  claim  on 
Theology  for  evidence  intelligible  to  Science  is  illegitimate 
for  an  analogous  reason.  It  demands  that  a  foreign  power 
shall  speak  its  own  language  and  accept  its  own  code. 

The  struggle  most  familiar  to  human  beings  is  not  that 
of  love  with  hate,  of  the  true  with  the  false,  of  the  high 
with  the  low.  It  is  that  of  duty  with  duty,  of  the  love  of 
one  with  the  love  of  all,  of  love  itself  with  truth.  To 
be  on  one's  guard  against  Error  is  the  smaller  part  of 
our  battle  here.  It  is  a  more  urgent  necessity  for  every 
aspiring  soul  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  unseasonable  Truth. 
For  mortal  ears  Truth  is  rhythmic,  and  on  the  lips  of  its 
highest  representative  the  listening  ear  will  continually  hear 
the  warning,  "  My  time  is  not  yet  come." 

The  rhythm  of  our  evolution  is  on  so  vast  a  scale  that 
the  ideals  of  our  time  are  still  moulded  by  the  recoil  from 
the  selective  spirit.  At  first,  and  for  long,  it  seems  as  though 
a  recoil  supplied  a  goal.     The  current  which  bears  us  far 
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from  all  that  savours  of  Privilege  still  seems  to  bear  us  Selective- 
towards  some  aim  common  to  humanity.  The  emphatic  modern 
decisions  of  human  beings  are  negative.  The  fall  of  the  "^^'*- 
Bastille  is  an  era  to  those  who  hardly  know  what  the  Bastille 
was;  but  if  we  ask  what  erection  should  be  raised  on  its 
ruins,  we  should  substitute  dividing  criticism  for  uniting 
enthusiasm.  Men  never  rush  to  build  as  they  rush  to 
demolish.  Destruction  is  easy  and  dramatic.  Construction 
is  difficult  and  tedious.  But  we  cannot  dwell  among  ruins ; 
our  ultimate  aim  must  be  constructive,  and  construction 
always  substitutes  Unity  for  Plurality.  If  it  be  possible 
to  sum  up  in  a  single  sentence  the  process  of  Moral  Evolu- 
tion, we  may  describe  it  as  a  sense  of  successively  overcome 
incompleteness.  Man  is  incomplete  apart  from  the  Family  ; 
he  is  incomplete  apart  from  the  Nation ;  he  is,  some  think, 
incomplete  apart  from  an  association,  with  many  forms  and 
many  names,  which  we  mostly  know  as  the  Church.  The  ques- 
tion for  our  time  is, — Does  this  sense  of  incompleteness  grow 
or  diminish  as  Man  rises  towards  the  summits  of  humanity  ? 
As  his  elevation  increases  and  his  horizon  widens,  is  he  more, 
or  less  sensible  of  aims  out  of  scale  with  power,  endowments 
out  of  scale  with  opportunity?  As  he  is  more  and  more 
enriched  by  human  sympathy,  is  he  more,  or  less  conscious 
of  the  need  for  that  sympathy  which  is  Divine  ? 
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Note. — The  chief  references  to  the  more  important  subjects  are  in  heavy  type. 


Abel,  zg. 

About,  Edmond,  19  n. 

Abraham :  in  Egypt,  8 ;  in  Philo, 
336  and  n.,  339,  342. 

Absolute  Power,  the  Greeks  hesitate 
to  assign,  361-362. 

Achaian  League :  the  epilogue  of 
Greek  history,  237 ;  the  possible 
germ  of  a  nation,  359.     See  Aratus. 

Achilles,  96,  97,  137,  156,  277. 

Acts,  The,  326  n. 

Adam:  to  Saint  Augustine  the  one 
Free  man,  429,  432,  438,  446; 
biblicai  and  Augustinian  concep- 
tions of  contrasted,  438  ;  supposed 
a  purely  spiritual  being  before  the 
Fall,  437-438;  Philo  on,  335  and 
n. ;  other  references  to,  383.  See 
Augustine,  Eve,  Fall,  Milton,  Para- 
dise Lost. 

Adeodatus,  418,  419. 

Adonis,  28,  350  n.  ;  gardens  of,  349, 
350  and  n. 

Adversity,  Greek  regard  for,  168-169. 

.aigisthus,  178,  181. 

.ffineas,  271  n.,  274;  his  vision  com- 
pared to  Elisba's,  278-279. 

^neid.  The,  160  n.,  242  n.,  271  n., 
272  n.,  275  n.,  278  and  «. ;  con- 
trasted with  Iliad,  277.     See  Virgil. 

iEschylus,  178-181;  on  the  "Furies," 
185-187  ;  on  Persian  loyalty,  136 
and  n.,  137  and  n.  ;  on  Will  and 
Destiny,  178-181  ;  connection  be- 
tween life  and  work  of,  178-180; 
epitaph  of,  179;  other  references 
to,  8,  28  n.,  ITS,  182,  183,  185  and 
71.,  186  71.,  187  71.,  i88-and  n.,  194, 
201,  3S7,  362. 

.^tius,  422. 
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Africa,  Roman  Province  of,  421,  422, 
424,  425,  426,  427. 

Agamemnon,  28  n.,  96,  97,  177,  181, 
213.  378. 

Agam,errmon,T^\ie,iZin.  &c.ffischylu3. 

Agatharchides,  339  n. 

Agni :  Indian  god  of  the  Hearth,  52  ; 
wholly  beneficent,  54-55 ;  other 
references  to,  61,  65,  68. 

Agnosticism,  Indian,  47,  70,  120. 

Agriculture,  reverenced  by  Egyptians, 
18  seq.  ;  by  Jews,  342;  and  by 
Persians,  115-117;  promotes  the 
conservative  virtues,  ig,  20,  22 ; 
and  patriotism,  115-117;  Booh  of 
the  Dead  on,  17  ;  Isaiah  on,  i8-ig. 
See  Book  of  the  Dead,  Egyptians, 
Industry. 

Agrippina,  the  younger,  2g6  and  n. 

Ahriman,  109-110 ;  opposes  Or- 
mazd,  120-121  ;  questions  Zoro- 
aster, 124,  126 ;  no  Vedic  original 
for,  109-110;  attitude  of  the 
Gathas  towards,  128 ;  conception 
of  gradually  fades,  132  ;  compared 
to*the  "Furies,"  186;  to  the  Miltonic 
Satan,  log ;  other  references  to, 
107  ».,  123,  141,  142,  144,  151,  157, 
405,  411,  435.  See  Dualism, 
Ormazd,  Persian  thought,  Satan, 
Zoroaster. 

Ahura  Mazda,  114.     See  Ormazd. 

Alcibiades,  203,  2ig. 

Alcibiades,  The,  372  n.    See  Plato. 

d'Alembert,  264  n. 

Alexander  the  Great,  45,  46  and  n. , 
133,  184,  213,  214,  247  and  n. 

Alexander  Severus,  406. 

Alexandria,  334,  335,  337,  383. 

Aliens,  position  of,  at  Athens  and  in 
England  compared,  7,  225,  458. 

Amasis,  14  71. 
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Amen-Ra,  hymn  to,  24  n. 

Amenemhet  I.,  his  instructions  to 
his  son,  24,  26. 

Ameni,  epitaph  of,  23-24,  26. 

Amenophis  IV.,  religious  reforms  of, 
20. 

American  Revolution,  455. 

de  Amiciiia,  353.     See  Cicero. 

Amphipolis,  159. 

Anohises,  271  n. 

Andromache,  95,  280,  343. 

Ani,  17. 

Antigone,  182,  192,  193,  194,  196, 
208,  362. 

Antigone,  The,  333  n.    See  Sophocles. 

Antipathies,  attraction  between,  60. 

Antiphon,  224  and  n. 

Antiquity,  spirit  of  selective,  315. 

Antony,  323  and  n.,  345. 

Anytus,  306. 

Aphrodite,  148,  149,  152.     See  Verms. 

Apocalyptic  writings :  of  Saint  John, 
109  n.,  434,  435 ;  of  other  writers, 
434  and  n.,  435.  See  Ascension  of 
Isaiah,  Enoch,  Booh  of,  Revelations. 

Apollo,  28  n.,  52,  153,  186,  187,  194. 

Apollodorus,  225  n. 

Apuleius,  33  n, 

Arabian  Nights,  46. 

Aratus,  184  n.,  237.  See  Achaian 
League. 

Archidamus  III.  of  Sparta,  220  n. 

d'Argens,  264  n. 

Argos,  18471.,  233. 

Argument,  Greek  love  of,  176,  178. 

Aristophanes,  176  n.,  178  n. 

Aristotle :  on  the  State,  6 ;  on  party 
spirit,  210  and  n. ;  on  the  artizan, 
228  and  n.  ;  on  slavery,  301,  302; 
on  Proportion,  160  and  n. ;  on 
Tragedy,  189  n.,  198;  lack  of 
eloquence  in,  211  and  n.  ;  an  alien 
at  Athens,  225  ;  other  references 
to,  6  n.,  139,  219,  232,  463. 

Arjuna :  his  lamentation  before  battle, 
91-93,  112;  his  dialogue  with 
Krishna,  92-94 ;  his  victory  partial, 
94 ;  anticipates  Buddha,  92-93. 
See  Bhagavad  Gita,  Mahabharata, 

Armada,  179. 

Arnobius,  366  n. 

Arrian,  46.     See  Epictetus. 

Arrogance,  Greek  dread  of,  149-150  ; 
justified  by  Greek  history,  203. 

Artemis,  148,  it\g. 


Artizan :  fundamentally  distinct  from 
labourer,  18  ;  comparative  position 
of  at  Athens  and  in  England,  225- 
228;  Aristotle  on,  228.  iSce  Industry, 
Slavery. 

Aryans:  Bigveda  first  utterance  of, 
48 ;  their  separation  into  two 
branches,  70,  71  and  n.,  125  ;  their 
conquest  of  India  produces  Caste  ; 
relation  of  their  religion  to  the 
Indian,  60,  65 ;  idea  of  conflict 
common  to  all,  150;  other  refer- 
ences to,  45,  56.  See  Caste,  India, 
Persia,  Bigveda,  Vedic  hymns. 

Asbeel,  436  n. 

Ascension  of  Isaiah,  The,  434  ».,  43S  n. 

Asceticism,  76-80 ;  meaning  of, 
77-78,  373 ;  presence  of  in  Chris- 
tianity illogical,  76;  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  India,  75  ;  opposed 
by  Dualism,  1 1 1  ;  other  references 
to,  96. 

Asoka :  the  Constantino  of  Buddhism , 
80  and  n.  ;  low  caste  of,  84  and  n. ; 
other  references  to,  82  n. 

Assyria,  260,  330. 

Astronomy  typical  of  Renaissance 
thought,  450,  451,  456. 

Astyanax,  98. 

Asuras,  the,  62  and  n. 

Asvins,  the,  connected  with  the 
Dioscuri,  51  n.,  57. 

Athanasian  Creed,  316,  330-331.  See 
Trinity. 

Atharvaveda,  58  n. 

Atheism,  Plutarch  on,  350  and  «., 
351  and  n. 

Athene:  in  the  Iliad,  152,  153,  154, 
'SSi  187;  ^  tli6  Oresteia,  187;  in 
Chapman,  153. 

Athens :  primaeval  city  of,  9  ;  position 
of  aliens  at,  7,  225,  458 ;  attempts 
to  combine  Nation  and  City  State, 
215-216,  2i8;  a  city  of  the  Soul, 
325  and  n. ;  other  references  to,  4, 
5,  40,  184,  185  n.,  202,  204,  207, 
209,  210,  213,  214,  215,  217,  219, 
233.  235,  290,  292,  319,  328,  330, 
372,  373-     See  City  State,  Greece. 

Atlantis,  9. 

Atlantis,  New,  10. 

Atreus,  181. 

Attic  Orators:  on  National  Unity,  210, 
211,  212-213;  °°  slavery,  222-224. 

Atticus,  289  n. 
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Attila,  423. 

Augustine,  Saint,  413-448 ;  date  of, 
407  and  n.,  413;  his  profligacy 
improbable,  418 ;  conversion  of, 
416,417;  behaviour  to  his  mistress, 
417  and  n.,  418-419;  his  defects 
illustrated  in  his  letter  to  Boniface, 
423-426  ;  his  relations  with  Mani- 
chffiism  iq.v.),  405,  411-412,  415- 
416,  420-421,  427-429,  430;  his 
attitude  to  sex,  420-421,  430  and  n.; 
his  doctrine  of  Redemption,  420 ; 
of  the  Fall,  428 ;  of  original  sin, 
430  and  n. ;  interprets  Roman 
History  as  a  rehearsal  of  Christian, 
444-446 ;  opposition  to  his  views, 
447-448;  his  ideal  compared  with 
the  Platonic  guardian,  446-447; 
compared  to  Rousseau,  455  ;  other 
references  to,  5,  368,  408  n,,  452, 
453.  See  Creation,  Evil,  B^all, 
Manichseism,  Redemption,  Sex. 

Augustus,  20,  275. 

Aurelius.     See  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Avesta,  109 «.,  iii  «.,  113  and  ».,  118, 
119  n.,  139.     See  Zendavesta. 


Babylon,  363. 

Babylonian  captivity,  132. 

Bacchus,  349. 

Bacon,  Francis,  scientific  attitude  of, 
451-452. 

Bahram  I.,  408. 

Balder,  28. 

Baptism,  444,  454. 

Barbarossa,  87. 

Bardesanes,  379  n.    See  Gnosticism. 

Basilides  (Gnostic),  393-400  ;  his 
doctrine  of  purification  compared 
with  Dante's,  398-399  ;  his  gospel 
not  for  Humanity,  398 ;  other  re- 
ferences to,  400,  401,  402.  See 
Gnosticism,  Isidore. 

Bastille,  481. 

Bathsheba,  99. 

Beaumont,  Rev.  Joseph,  346  n. 

Beausobre,  408  n. 

Behistun  inscription,  117  and  71., 
141  n. 

Bentley,  303  n. 

Bergaigne,  Abel,  62  n. 

Berni,  306. 


Bevan,  Professor,  379  n. 

Bhagavad  Gita,  91-94.  See  Indian 
thought,  Mahahharata. 

Bigaudet,  Bishop,  78  n. 

Bito.    See  Cleobis. 

Black  Prince,  138. 

Blandina,  302. 

Boole  of  Enoch.     See  Enoch,  Boole  of. 

Book  of  Kings.  See  Kings,  ShahNama. 

Booh  of  the  Dead,  26-27 ;  a  collection 
of  funeral  liturgies,  16  ;  a  passport 
to  the  next  life,  26  ;  moral  ideal 
expressed  in,  26-27  ;  allusions  to 
agriculture  in,  17.  See  Death, 
Egyptians. 

Bonifacej  Count  of  Africa :  his 
nobility,  422 ;  his  treachery,  422- 
423  ;  letter  of  Saint  Augustine  to, 
423-426. 

Bourbons,  284. 

Brahman  :  duties  of,  85  ;  privileges 
of,  87. 

Brahmauism :  compared  with  Bud- 
dhism, 80,  81-84  >  asceticism  in, 
75  ;  other  references  to,  74.  See 
Asceticism,  Caste,  Indian  thought. 

Brandes,  George,  177  n. 

Breasted,  Professor,  11  n.,  22  n.,  23  n. 

Broadwood,  Dr.,  61  n. 

Brotherly  love,  Plutarch  on,  354-356. 

Brown,  Professor,  113  m. 

Browning,  Robert,  440,  461. 

Brutus,  Lucius,  284,  445. 

Brutus,  Marcus,  267. 

Bryoe,  James,  321. 

Buddha  :  the  "  Great  Renunciation" 
of,  75,  100 ;  story  of  his  death 
authentic,  78-79;  a  preacher,  81- 
83  ;  his  sermon  on  Fire,  74  and  n., 
75  ;  other  references  to,  45,  70,  78, 
79,  100,  417. 

Buddhism,  78-85 ;  the  logical  religion 
for  India,  75, 78,80  ;  compared  with 
Brahmanism,  81-84;  ^  Missionary 
religion,  83  ;  and  hence  indifferent 
to  Caste,  83-85  ;  not  a  new  doctrine, 
83;  but  a  counter-reaction,  90;  turns 
asceticism  into  a  renunciation,  75  ; 
like  Christianity,  recognises  the 
power  of  negation,  80  ;  comparison 
between  their  fortunes,  80-81  ; 
present  extent  of,  80,  83 ;  other 
references  to,  70,  74.  See  Indian 
thought. 

Bulls.    See  Sperthias. 
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Bundahis,  109  n.,  Ill  n.,  120  n. 
Bunyan,  390. 
Burke,  2  n. 

Bushyasta,  113  and  n, 
Byron,  Lord,  290  and  n. 

C 

"Cassar,"  403. 

Caesar,  Julius,  189,  235,  236,  247  and 
n.,  360. 

Cain,  29,  433. 

Calanus,  46  and  «. 

Caliban,  102. 

Caligula,  emperor,  285  n.,  310,  342. 

Calippus,  225  n. 

Callicratidas,  221,253. 

Calvinism,  444.     See  Protestantism. 

Cambyses,  168. 

Canus,  Julius,  285. 

Caraoalla,  emperor,  333. 

Carlisle,  Bisbop  of,  266  n. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  29. 

Carthage,  274  ;  Boman  city  of,  418. 

Carthaginians,  244, 

Cassandra,  28  n. 

Caste,  85-89 ;  embodies  the  idea  of 
vocation,  85-87;  opposed  to  National 
spirit,  88-89  !  in  India  a  survival  of 
racial  hostUity,  87  ;  and  a  reaction 
against  Pantheism,  89-90;  in- 
difference of  Buddhism  to,  83-85. 
See  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Indian 
thought. 

Castes,  Indian,  87,  93.  See  Brahman, 
Kschatriya,  Sudra. 

Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  re- 
spective relations  of  to  Augustinian- 
ism,  454. 

Catiline,  262. 

Cato,  322. 

Ceorops,  293. 

Chseroneia,  battle  of,  213  and  n., 
216. 

Chalons,  battle  of,  423. 

Chance  :  to  Lucretius  the  constructive 
element,  262  ;  to  Epictetus  a  matter 
of  indifference,  305.  See  Destiny, 
WiU. 

Chapman,  George,  1 53. 

Charles  II.,  418,  471. 

Charles,  R.  H.,  434  «.,  435  n.,  436  n. 

Charmides,  The,  226  n.     See  Plato. 

Cheyne,  Professor,  18  n.,  350  n. 


Christ :  on  asceticism,  76  ;  Mithra,  a 
rival  to,  118  and  n.  ;  in  Gnosticism, 
396  ;  other  references  to,  16,  32,  81, 
131,  136,  142,  244,  282,  284,  320, 
350  ».,  357.  406,  432.  433- 

Christianity:  presence  of  asceticism 
in  illogical,  76 ;  recognises  the  power 
of  negation,  80 ;  its  growth  impeded 
by  the  reign  of  Boman  Law,  358- 
360  ;  compared  with  Stoicism,  320  ; 
whose  anti-civil  character  it  in- 
herits, 442-443 ;  its  debt  to  Mani- 
chseism,  449 ;  latent  in  Virgil,  277- 
282  ;  and  in  Plutarch,  357-358  ;  but 
not  in  Euripides,  149  and  n. ;  triumph 
of  the  Eoman  over  the  Celtic  form, 
260  and  n.  ;  its  fortunes  compared 
to  those  of  Buddhism,  80-81 ;  other 
references  to,  249,  257, 333,  398,  404, 
412,  419,  448,  458.  See  Augustine, 
Catholicism,  Protestantism,  Refor- 
mation. 

Church,  the,  457,  458,  460,  481. 

Church,  Dean,  48  n. ,  54  n. 

Cicero,  Marcus  TuUius,  288-290; 
not  a  typical  Roman,  235-236 ; 
his  coarseness  in  personal  rela- 
tions, 289-290 ;  contrasted  with 
the  modern  gentleman,  288,  289 
and  n. ;  on  friendship,  352,  353 
and  n. ;  on  slavery,  257  and  n., 
259 ;  other  references  to,  46  n., 
211  n.,  249  and  n.,  256  71.,  282  n., 
322,  323  and  n.,  328  n.,  345  and  n. 

Cicero,  Quintus,  289  n. 

Cincinnatus,  445. 

Cinderella,  14. 

Cittus,  223. 

City  State,  215-2S0 ;  the  unit  for 
Antiquity,  5 ;  idea  of  impressed 
on  our  political  dialect,  5  ;  selec- 
tive, whereas  Nation  is  collective, 
6,  233,  239 ;  has  unity  as  a  crystal, 
220,  221,  233,  460-461 ;  exclusive- 
ness  of,  458,  460;  is  based  on 
slavery,  342  ;  and  can  thus  despise 
the  labouring  classes,  227,  229, 
232  ;  and  ignore  the  perplexities 
of  the  Nation,  238-239 ;  endan- 
gered by  genius,  201-202  ;  cannot 
recognise  the  individual,  371-372  ; 
threatened  by  the  individual  and 
by  the  Nation  in  Greece,  234; 
but  at  Rome  by  neither,  236; 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  selfish- 
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ness,  360,  346  and  n. ;  and  of  Party 
Spirit,  208-210;  cannot  dispense 
with  conscription,  215-216;  and 
must  identify  Patriotism  and  Mor- 
ality, 216-217;  lil^B  the  Nation, 
neglects  ultimate  problems,  364 ; 
unwilling  to  become  a  Nation, 
214;  Church  succeeds  to  claims 
of,  444-445  ;  Aristotle  on,  6  ; 
Warde  Fowler  on,  222  ;  other 
references  to,  346  and  n.  See 
Athens,  Greece. 

City  State,  Death  of,  S83-320  ; 
the  birth  of  the  Nation,  283-284, 
359-360;  turns  men  from  the 
particular  to  the  universal,  292- 
294 ;  making  them  seek  liberty 
within,  318;  and  discover  the 
Self,  291-331;  promotes  individu- 
ality, 440-441 ;  but  quenches 
genius,  291-292 ;  enhances  the 
impressiveness  of  human  death, 
295-296  ;  and  induces  speculation 
on  Evil,  364-365 ;  other  refer- 
ences to,  464.  See  Nation,  Roman 
Empire. 

City  of  God,  5,  398.    See  Augustine. 

Civitas  Dei,  5.    See  Augustine. 

Clarkson,  302. 

Claudius,  emperor,  297. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  383n.,  386«., 
399  71.,  401  and  n. 

Cleobis  and  Bito,  170,  378. 

Clodius,  262. 

Clytemnestra,  177-178,  181  and  n. 

Commodus,  emperor,  313  n.,  319. 

Comte,  322. 

Confessions,  415  n.,  416  and  n.,  417  n., 
418  and  n.,  452.    See  Augustine. 

Conflict,  Persian  ideal  of,  106  seq. ; 
to  the  Persian  sacred,  to  the  Greek 
gymnastic,  150-151.  See  Aryans, 
Dualism,  Persian  thought. 

Conscience,  as  "knowledge  with  an- 
other," 316;  how  far  typified  in 
the  "  Furies,"  185-187,  199  ;  de- 
ceives in  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus, 
enlightens  in  the  CEdipus  Coloneus, 
190-191. 

Conscription:  the  Nation  may  dis- 
regard it,  the  City  State  cannot, 
215-216. 

Constantine  the  Great :  Christianity 
induces  cruelty  in,  414 ;  other 
references  to,  366  n. 


Contrast  a  stronger  bond  than  re- 
semblance, 473-475. 

Conversion,  453  ;  of  Saint  Augustine, 
416-417. 

Copenhagen,  bombardment  of,  159. 

Corbulo,  285  n.,  296. 

Cordelia,  95,  192,  193, 

Corinth  and  Argos,  union  of,  184  n, 

Corinthians,  epistle  to,  386  n.,  435  n. 
See  Paul,  Saint. 

Corneille,  270. 

Cowper,  40  n. 

Creation :  inconceivable  to  Indian 
thought,  70,  120  ;  to  Persian  an 
ideal  for  God  and  man,  113; 
Persian  account  of,  no,  120,  121; 
implies  a  Fall,  71  ;  as  Maniohseism, 
Gnosticism,  and  Paradise  Lost  tes- 
tify, 410,  432-433  ;  to  ManichEsism 
but  an  episode  in  eternal  Dualism, 
409-410,  415  ;  if  a  blunder  in  God 
must  be  a  sin  in  Man,  447-448. 
See  Augustine,  Creator,  Fall, 
Genesis,  Gnosticism,  Manichseism, 
Paradise  Lost,  Persian  thought. 

Creator :  to  the  Jew  unselfish,  347 
and  n.  ;  and  in  close  relation  to  the 
creature,  342,  344-345 ;  to  the 
Greek  hampered  by  his  material, 
364,  366,  377  ;  and  merely  good  as 
a  poet  is  good,  362  ;  Plato  on,  377- 
378  ;  the  Jewish  and  Greek  ideas 
compared,  340-345  ;  their  fusion 
produces  the  problem  of  Evil, 
363-366  ;  to  Gnostics  a-  blunderer, 
not  God,  382-384,  395-396;  nor 
Ahriman,  405  ;  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  impersonation  of 
Nature,  384-386  ;  to  the  Gnostic 
Basilides  connected  with  Evolu- 
tion, 394-39S  ;  and  conceived  of 
as  begetting  a  son  greater  than 
himself,  395-398,  400 ;  other 
(Gnostic)  references  to,  435,  447  ; 
Gnostic  conception  of  disappears  in 
Manichseism,  411.  See  Basilides, 
Creation,  Evolution,  Gnosticism, 
Jews,  Manichseism,  Matter,  Philo, 
Plato,  Ormazd,  Osiris,  Valentinus. 

Creusa,  278. 

Critias :  Platonic,  10,  226  ;  historical, 
219. 

Crito,  the,  288  n.    See  Plato, 

Croesus,  168,  170. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  347. 
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Crusades,  207. 

Cyropaideia,  138  and  n.,  139  and  n. 
See  Xenophon. 

Cyrus  the  elder  :  addressed  by  Isaiah 
as  Christ,  142  ;  other  references  to, 
44,  138  and  n.,  139,  168,  189. 

Cyrus  the  younger,  138. 


D 

Dsemon  of  Marcus  Aurelius  com- 
pared with  that  of  Socrates,  314, 
315  and  n. 

Dsdgetty,  Dugald,  216. 

Dante,  political  ideals  of,  3,  251  and 
n.,  321,  322  ;  on  the  cause  of  Envy, 
369  and  n. ;  on  the  Universe,  451  ; 
other  references  to,  96,  189  ra.,  278 
and  n.,  281,  398,  .399,  434  and  n. 

Darius  :  inthe Pence,  136-137  ;  other 
references  to,  117  and  «.,  125  n., 
137,  140,  141  n. 

Darkness :  only  relative,  55 ;  ap- 
parently a  reality,  108;  a  natural 
symbol  of  Evil,  390.  See  Dualism, 
Evil,  Light  and  Darkness. 

Darmesteter,  James,  69  n.,  107  »i., 
no  n.,  Ill  n.,  118  n.,  119  n.,  126  n. 

Darwin  and  Lucretius,  266  n. 

Darwinian  theory,  the,  455. 

Dasaratha,  96-97,  98,  99.  See 
Ramayana. 

David,  99,  126,  329,  434  n. 

Death  :  Egyptian  attitude  to,  25-26  ; 
Persian  attitude  to,  113-114;  new 
impressiveness  of  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  295-296  ;  thought  of  leads 
to  thought  of  immortality,  298- 
300 ;  Marcus  Aurelius  en,  309. 
See  City  State  (death  of),  Egyptians, 
Immortality. 

Dejaneira,  182  and  n. 

De  Amioitia,  353.    See  Cicero. 

De  Monarchia,  321.     See  Dante. 

Demeter,Homeric  hymn  to,  35  ;  other 
references  to,  95,  393. 

Demiurgus.  See  Creation,  Creator, 
Gnosticism,  Plato. 

Democracy,  ancient  and  modern 
meanings  of,  207  and  n. ;  imagina- 
tive narrowness  of  modern,  460; 
other  references  to,  455. 

Demosthenes  :  on  aliens,  225  and  n.  ; 
other  references  to,  20271.,  211,  215, 
216,  219. 


Desdemona,  95. 

Destiny  :  an  element  of  necessary  to 
tragedy,  171-172,  173  ;  Greek  con- 
ception of  illogical,  1 71-172,  199- 
200 ;  in  the  Iliad,  200  and  n. ;  in 
.fflschylus,  1 80-1 8 1 ;  in  Sophocles, 
182;  in  modern  thought  becomes 
Heredity,  173. 

Deucalion,  9. 

Deva,  meaning  of,  55  and  n. 

Dhammwpada  andiaws  of  Mcmu  com- 
pared, 82  and  n.     See  Buddha. 

Dido,  272,  274,  275. 

Dillman,  434  n. 

Dio  Cassius,  339  n. 

Dion,  309  and  n. 

Dionysius  the  elder,  1 5 1  n. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  215  n., 
223  n. 

Dioscuri:  connection  of  with  Vedic 
Asvins,  5 1  and  n. ;  other  referen- 
ces to,  351. 

Divine  Comedy,  96.     See  Dante. 

Djemschid,  133. 

Domitian,  emperor,  287  and  ». 

Domitius,  257. 

Donatist  controversy,  413  and  n. 

Doriche,  14  n. 

Doyle,  Sir  Francis,  140  n. 

Drogheda,  159. 

Druids,  belief  of  in  immortality,  299 
and  n. 

Dryden,  272  n. 

Dualism  :  seldom  logically  complete, 
130;  opposed  to  asceticism,  ui  ; 
and  to  Science,  465  ;  in  Egyptian 
religion,  37  ;  in  Persian,  106,  seq. ; 
460,  461,  464;  the  Shah  Noma  the 
Epic  of,  133,  134 ;  hints  of  (Persian) 
in  Aristotle,  1 39  ;  and  in  Xenophon, 
139  ;  India  recoils  from,  71  ;  alien 
to  dramatic  Greek  Spirit,  148-151  ; 
before  and  after  Christianity,  412, 
413,  414  J  in  Gnosticism,  405; 
complete  in  Maniohseism,  406 ; 
Jewish  advance  towards,  435.  See 
Gnosticism,  Manichaeism,  Persian 
thought. 

Ducis,  192  n. 

Duncan,  177. 

Dutt,  Romesh  Chunder,  48  n.,  95  »., 
96,  97,  104  n. 

Duty,  Plato's  narrow  sphere  for,  151- 
152. 

Dyans  and  Zeus,  connection  between, 
SO. 
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Eclogues,  The,  279  n.,  287  n.  See 
Virgil. 

Ediotum  perpetuum,  273  and  n. 

Egypt,  7-39 ;  the  first  Nation,  7,  11, 
12  ;  but  premature,  38-39  ;  ancient 
even  in  antiquity,  9  ;  account  of  in 
the  Timmus,  g  seq;;  the  gift  of  the 
Kile,  12;  scenery  of,  12-14;  agri- 
culture and  industry  in,  15,  114;  a 
Gnostic  term  for  the  body,  380 ; 
other  references  to,  330,  363,  386. 
See  Agriculture,  Egyptians,  Nation. 

Egyptians:  their  genius  prosaic,  13; 
and  conservative,  20;  lack  the 
historical  spirit,  14,  15  and  n. ; 
their  clemency  illustrated  by  the 
story  of  Joseph,  22 ;  and  in  their 
religion,  27  ;  their  sense  of  neigh- 
bourhood, 23 ;  their  attitude  to 
death,  25-26  ;  their  belief  in  im- 
mortality, 25-27  ;  contrasted  with 
the  Jewish  belief,  37-38 ;  their 
dualism  incomplete,  37  ;  their 
sculpture,  1 1  and  «. ;  their  kings, 
23.  See  BooJc  of  the  Dead,  Egypt, 
Isis,  Osiris. 

Blectra,  362. 

Elisha,  278-279. 

Elliot,  Sir  John,  360. 

Eloquence  and  poetry  contrasted, 
210,  211. 

Emanations,  Gnostic,  382,  386, 
391-392.  See  Gnosticism,  Sophia, 
Valentinus. 

Empedocles,  267  and  ■/<.,  378,  379, 
380,  438  n. 

England,  40,  41,  238. 

Enoch,  434  n. 

Enoch,  Book  of,  434  n.,  436  n.,  437  n. 

Envy,  Dante  on  the  cause  of,  369. 

Epaminondas,  358. 

Ephesus,  290. 

Epicharis,  282  n. 

Epics  ;  Greek  and  Indian  compared, 
91.  See  jEneid,  Divine  Comedy, 
Iliad,  Mahabharata,  Odyssey,  Para- 
dise Lost,  Pharsalia,  Eamayana, 
Shah  Nama. 

Epictetus,  300-307;  his  indifference 
to  outward  slavery,  301-302,  306  ; 
contrasts  the  spheres  of  the  Neces- 
sary and  the  Voluntary,  302-303; 


on  the  Will,  300  and  n.,  302-303; 
his  reverence  for  Nature,  303-304  ; 
compared  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  308  ; 
other  references  to,  292,  320,  443. 
See  Stoicism. 

Erasmus,  458. 

Eratosthenes,  8  n. 

Erman,  Adolf,  I2«.,  1371.,  15  m.,  23  k. 

Esau,  437. 

Eteocles.     See  Polynices. 

Eternal,  the,  often  observed  by  the 
Perennial,  42,  290. 

Euclid,  356,  371. 

Eumenides,  The,  185  n.,  186  ».,  187  n. 
See  ^sohylus,  "  Furies." 

Euripides,  183-184 ;  connection  be- 
tween life  and  work  of,  183  and  «.; 
modern  elements  in,  183,  184,  188  ; 
Christianity  not  latent  in,  149  and 
n. ;  on  the  "  Furies,"  ig6  ;  other 
references  to,  26,  148  andre.,  182  »., 
362,  378. 

Europe,  debt  of,  to  Roman  Rule,  259. 

Eusebius,  366  n. 

^^e,  335  and  n.,  387.     See  Adam. 

"  Eversores,"  418  and  n. 

Evil,  361-404;  Egyptian  attitude 
towards,  37 ;  in  Monism  an  Error, 
in  Dualism  an  Antagonist,  102, 
106,  107 ;  no  Greek  deity  consist- 
ently represents,  150,  152,  154; 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  as  a  pro- 
blem, 361 ;  problem  of  implied  by 
Creation,  361,  366  ;  explained  as 
Matter  ("Hellenic"  or  "  Oriental" 
view),  366-373 ;  the  explanation 
criticised,  368-370 ;  to  the  Gnostics 
the  result  of  Power  divorced  from 
knowledge,  402 ;  and  justified  by 
Redemption,  403-404  ;  also  explain- 
ed as  a  background  for  Free  Will 
("  Hebraic "  view),  366,  367 ; 
solved  by  the  Jew  through  trust  in 
the  Creator,  362-363  ;  Zoroastrian- 
ism  merely  combats  it,  Mani- 
chseism  seeks  to  explain,  412-413; 
to  Saint  Augustine  associated  with 
Matter  but  derived  from  Will,  428- 
43°i  439 ;  liis  explanation  in- 
adequate, 440  ;  explained  by  the 
Fall  of  the  Angels,  435 ;  specula- 
tion on  need  not  imply  abundant 
presence  of,  365  and  n. ;  other  re- 
ferences to,  460.  See  Augustine, 
Creation,     Dualism,    Fall,    Gnos- 
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ticism,  Manichaeism,  Matter, 
Original  Sin,  Satan,  Will. 

Evolution,  moral  influence  of,  71-72  ; 
importance  of  in  Politics,  213,  218  ; 
in  Gnosticism,  394,  395,  401  ;  in 
Mauichseism,  411;  other  refer- 
ences to,  456. 

Exodus,. 22. 

Ezekiel,  174  n. 


Fall  of  Man,  405-456  ;  implied  by 
Creation,  71  ;  in  Empedocles,  379; 
in  Plato,  377-378;  in  Plutarch,  352; 
in  Philo,  335  and  n. ;  in  Genesis, 
388 ;  identified  by  Gnostics  with 
Creation,  381, 396 ;  in  Saint  Angus- 
tine  a  combination  of  Hebraic  and 
Hellenic  thought,  428-429;  which 
is  based  not  on  the  Biblical  ac- 
count, 432-433 ;  but  on  the  Fall  of 
the  Angels  [q.v.],  433-434>  437-438; 
and  finds  its  reflection  in  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  Flesh  to  the 
Spirit,  431  ;  in  Dante  not  pro- 
minent, 454  ;  revived  by  Protes- 
tantism, 454 ;  repudiated  by  the 
French  Eevolution,  455.  See 
Augustine,  Creation,  Evil,  Fall  of 
Sophia,  Fall  of  the  Angels,  Genesis, 
Gnosticism,  Manichaeism,  Paradise 
Lost,  Plato,  Eedemption,  Will. 

Fall  of  Sophia,  386-391,  392-393. 
See  Gnosticism,  Sophia. 

Fall  of  the  Angels :  two  versions  of, 
spiritual  and  carnal,  436-437 ;  in 
Genesis,  388 ;  connection  with 
Augustinian  Fall  of  Man,  433-434, 
437,  438.  See  Ascension  of  Isaiah, 
Enoch,  Boole  of.  Genesis,  Paradise 
Lost. 

Falkland,  Lord,  360. 

Family,  dangers  of  the,  477-478. 
See  Patria  Potestas. 

Fate.     Sec  Destiny. 

Felix,  326  n. 

F^n^lon,  150. 

Feridun,  115. 

Fifth  Commandment,  20,  21. 

Firdusi,  133  and  «.,  156-157.  See 
Shah  Nama. 

Flinders,  Petrie,  23  n. 

FHigel,  Gustav,  408  n. 


"Fortune  of  Rome,"  241,  245,  247 
and  m.,  250,  251.  See  Roman 
Empire,  Rome. 

France,  238. 

Francis,  Saint,  81. 

Fravashis,  1 16. 

Frederick  II.,  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  23  ; 
on  Lucretius,  263,  264  and  n. 

Freedom.    See  Liberty. 

Freeman,  184  •«.,  237  and  n.,  240 
and  n. 

French  Revolution  the  heir  of  the 
Renaissance,  455. 

Friendship,  ideas  of  Plutarch  and 
Cicero  on  contrasted,  352-353. 

Frogs,  The,  178  n. 

Froissart,  205. 

"Furies,"  the,  184-187;  double 
function  of,  185  and  n. ;  their  re- 
lation to  Conscience,  185-187, 
199 ;  in  jEschylus,  185-187 ; 
their  treatment  by  Sophocles  com- 
pared, 197-198  ;  in  Euripides,  196  ; 
their  dealings  with  (Edipus.  193- 
196;  compared  to  Ahriman,  186; 
and  to  Satan  in  Job,  187.  See 
.ffischylus,  Ahriman,  Eamenides, 
Euripides,  Evil,  Redemption,  Satan, 
Sophocles. 

G 

Gains,  249  n. 

Galileo,  451. 

Oathas;  compared  to  Book  of  Job,  128 ; 

other  references  to,  125,  126  and  n. 

See  Zoroaster. 
Gaudama,  see  Buddha. 
Gautama,  79,  82, 83, 92.     See  Buddha. 
Gaveh,  114. 
Genesis :  narrates  the  Fall  of  Angels 

rather  than  of  Man,  432-433,  449  ; 

other  references  to  8  n.,  22  and  n., 

99.   109,  144,  335  and  n.,  357,  364, 

376.  388,  395.  449- 
Gentiles,  330,  334. 
Oendeman's  Magazine,  207. 
George  III.,  471. 
Oeorgics,  20  n.     See  Virgil. 
Germany,  238. 
Gforer,  365  n. 
Gibbon,  Edward,  195  m.,  205,  333  n., 

406  n.,  414  and  n.,  422  n. 
Gnosis,   the:    allegorical   poem   on, 

379-381 ;  other  references  to,  376, 

39^1  397-    See  Gnosticism. 
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Gnosticism,  373-404;  a  blend  of 
Polytheism  and  Monotheism,  361, 
375;  an  imperfect. Dualism,  405; 
an  illogical  compound  of  Jewish 
and  Hellenic  thought,  374;  fore- 
shadowed in  Plato,  377-378 ;  its 
triple  division  of  Nature  and  of 
Man,  373-374 ;  regards  Evil  as 
Matter,  373 ;  and  the  Creator  as  a 
blunderer,  382-384,  395-396 ;  on 
Sex,  391-392 ;  tolerant  spirit  of, 
398 ;  attractions  of,  375-376,  403- 
404 ;  rendered  plausible  by  con- 
temporary history,  402-403 ;  au- 
thorities for,  361  n.,  375,  379,  383  ».; 
other  references  to,  411,  431.  See 
Bardesanes,  Basilides,  Creator,  Evil, 
Isidore,  Redemption,  Sophia,  Valen- 
tinus. 

God :  to  the  Indian  "  only  to  be  de- 
scribed as  No,  no,"  47,  1 19,  147,  393, 
455  ;  to  the  Greek  an  intensified 
Man,  344.     See  Creator. 

Goethe,  270,  281. 

Golden  Ass,  33  n. 

Goneril,  192. 

Gorgias,T!he,  162, 202m.,  378n.  SeeFlato. 

Gravitation :  rejected  by  Lucretius  as 
implying  personality,  266  and  «., 
267 ;  ancient  and  modern  concep- 
tions of  compared,  371;  other  refer- 
ences to,  474,  475. 

Gray,  Thomas,  268,  269. 

"Great  King"  (Persian),  204,  212. 

"  Great  Renunciation"  of  Buddha,  75, 
100. 

"Great  Year"  (Persian),  120-121, 
130-131. 

Greece :  not  a  Nation,  3  ;  but  con- 
tains suggestions  of  one,  233,  234, 
240 ;  especially  in  the  Aohaiau 
League,  237;  her  national  vocation, 
165 ;  has  no  conception  of  inter- 
national relations,  242-243;  gains 
a  temporary  unity  from  the  Persian 
wars,  122-124;  her  aspirations  after 
unity  in  the  Attic  Orators,  210, 211, 
212-213  ;  in  politics  faithless  to  her 
true  ideal,  233;  analogy  between 
her  history  and  that  of  Europe, 
207-208 ;  contrasted  politically 
with  Rome,  234-238;  other  refer- 
ences to,  40,  41,  III,  117,  142,  207, 
331.  362,  372,  386,  449,  460,  464. 
See  Aristotle,  Athens,  Attic  Orators, 


City  State,  Demosthenes,  Isseus, 
Isocrates,  Nation,  Party  Spirit, 
Slavery,  Trinity  on  earth,  Thucy- 
dides.  Unity  (political). 

Greek  Literature  :  Persia  in,  136-141  ; 
imitated  by  Rome,  270  ;  Tragedy, 
171-176;  contrasted  with  modern 
Tragedy,  174-178;  concerned  not 
with  character  but  with  the 
relations  of  Man  the  fragment 
to  man  the  unity,  174-176.  See 
JEschylus,  Andooides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Aristotle,  Arrian,  Attic 
Orators,  Demosthenes,  Dio  Cassius, 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassns,  Empe- 
docles,  Epic,  Epictetus,  Euripides, 
Heraclitus,  Herodotus,  Hesiod, 
Homer,  Iskus,  Isocrates,  Luoian, 
Marcus  Aurelius,Pausanias, Pindar, 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Polybius,  Sopho- 
cles, Strabo,  Thucydides,  Tragedy, 
Xenophon. 

Greek  thought,  148-233 ;  non-moral, 
150-152  ;  identifying  falsehood  and 
ignorance,  151-152  ;  and  regarding 
Proportion  as  the  only  ultimate 
power,  160,161,204;  its  gymnastic 
attitude  towards  Evil,  150,  151,  166, 
174,  361-362,  366-368;  its  Dualism 
being  only  apparent,  148-151 ;  nor 
is  it  really  Pantheistic,  147-148; 
being  opposed  to  the  Indian  ideal, 
52,  105,  146 ;  contrasted  with 
Jewish  thought,  324-326,  327-328  ; 
its  impartiality  exemplified  in 
Homer,  156-157;  in  Thucydides, 
157-159.  205,  206-207  ;  and  in  Aris- 
totle, i6o-l6i,  205  ;  but  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  accuracy,  206-207  ? 
its  hatred  of  tyranny  partially 
religious,  162-164  i  being  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  divine 
jealousy,  165-168,  202 ;  dreads 
arrogance,  149-150;  in  which  it  is 
justified  by  Greek  history,  203 ; 
respects  adversity,  168-169 ;  and 
is  alive  to  mutability,  169-171, 
203;  its  conception  of  Destiny  il- 
logical, 171-172,  199-200.  See 
^sohylus,  Euripides,  Greek  Litera- 
ture, Herodotus,  Homer,  Impar- 
tiality, Proportion,  Sopliocles, 
Thucydides. 

Grote,  41  n.,  202  n.,  206  and  «.,  207, 
237  «•,  358. 
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Guardians,  Platonic,  229;  compared 
to  the  Augustiniau  Saint,  446-447. 
Guilt,  family,  197,  198. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  219. 


H 

Hadrian,  emperor,  365. 

Hagar,  99. 

Hamlet,  73,  469. 

Hannibal,  246,  247. 

Hastings,  battle  of,  122. 

Haug,  Dr.  Martin,  71  «. 

Havet,  149  and  n. 

Hawtrey,  Dr.,  51  n. 

Hebrews.     See  Jews. 

Hecatseus  of  Miletus,  12  n. 

Hector,  98,  156,  277,  343. 

Hegel,  121  and  n.,  122,  465. 

Helen,  loi,  200,  280. 

Hellenic.    See  Greek. 

Hellenism,  the  foe  of  Hellas,  218. 

Henotheistio,  definition  of,  48  n. 

Henry  VII.,  emperor,  321. 

Heracles,  151,  182  ».,  218. 

Heraclitus,  335  n.,  169  and  n.,  170. 

Herbert,  George,  26. 

Hercules.    See  Heracles. 

Heresies,  Christian.  See  Donatist 
controversy.  Gnosticism,  Mani- 
ohaeism,  Pelagius. 

Herodotus,  205-S06  ;  a  typical 
Greek,  205-206 ;  an  alien  at  Athens, 
225,  231 ;  Persian  ideals  in,  140 
and  •«.,  141 ;  on  mutability,  203  ; 
other  references  to,  8,  10,  ii  n.,  12 
and  71.,  22,  III,  112  «.,  137  and  n., 
140  and  «!.,  141,  T42  and  n.,  165  and 
n.,  166  and  n.,  167  and  ».,  168  and 
«.,  170  and  n.,  230,  378. 

Hesiod,  155,  226. 

Hindu,  44.    See  Indian. 

Hippo,  422,  424,  426. 

Hippolytus,  hero:  148  and  n.,  149 
and  n. 

Hippolytus,  theologian :  361  n.,  383 
n.,  392  n.,  393  n.,  398  n.  See 
Gnosticism. 

Hippolytus,  The ;  Dualism  in  only 
apparent,  149  ;  other  references  to, 
148  and  n. ,  149  n.,  184.  See 
Euripides. 

History:  deals  with  the  Perennial, 
40;  Persia  and  Greece,  form  the 


Prologue  to,  112,  121-124,  240;  the 
consecutive  narrative  beginning 
with  Eome,  240,  241 ;  now  passing 
from  literature  to  science,  121-122. 

Hodgkin,  Dr. ,  422  n, 

Holinshed,  177,  346  n. 

Holy  Ghost:  inMarous  Aurelius,  317. 
See  Conscience,  Mediator,  Trinity. 

"Holy  Order "Varuna  embodies,  57- 
59 ;  in  Lucretius,  267-268,  303 ; 
Marcus  Aurelius  on,  312  and  n. 
See  Nature,  Science. 

Holy  Boman  Empire  represents  the 
desire  for  Unity,  321-322.  See 
Roman  Empire,  Unity. 

Homer  :  the  gods  in,  152-155  ;  im- 
partiality of,  156-157;  contrasted 
with  Firdusi,  156-157;  other  refer- 
ences to,  8  n.,  175,  214,  281,  299, 
329,  349,  357,  378.  See  Iliad, 
Odyssey. 

Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter,  35. 

Horns,  33. 

Hovelacque,  Abel,  113  n. 

Humanity,  love  of  :  a  weak  tie  if  the 
only  one,  283-284,  318-320  ;  a  dis- 
covery, 294-295  ;  only  dating  from 
the  Eoman  Empire,  358. 

Humility  unknown   to    the  Greeks, 

344.  345- 
Hydarnes,  230,  231. 
Hydaspes,  125  «. 
Hymn  :  to  Ra,  24  and  n. ;  to  Isis,  33 ; 

to  Varuna,   49 ;    to  Demeter,  35  ; 

Gnostic,  379-381. 
Hypocrisy  impossible  for  a  nation, 

141. 
Hythloday,  Raphael,  10. 


"/":  Jewish  vision  of  an,  347  ;  and 
••We,"  291,  345-346;  implies 
••Them,"  67. 

"  I  am,"  325. 

lago,  150. 

laldabaoth,  386  n. 

Idiosyncrasy  of  little  interest  to  the 
Greek,  372  and  «.,  373. 

niad,  The,  154-157;  other  refer- 
ences to,  51  n.;  91,  97,  152,  153 
and  n.,  164  n.,  167,  187,  200  «.,  345 
n.    ;5iee  Homer. 

Immortality :    Egyptians  combine  a 
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belief  in  with  Materialism,  25-27, 
37-38;  Plutarch's  belief  in,  349 
and  n.,  350  and  n. ;  Marcus  Aurelius 
on,  312  and  n.,  317;  thought  of 
results  from  thought  of  death.  See 
Death. 

Impartiality:  a  Greek  quality,  141  ; 
in  Homer,  156-157;  in  Thuoydides, 
157-159,  205,  206-207;  in  Aristotle, 
160-161,  205. 

In  Memoriam,  416. 

India :  dimensions  of,  44  and  n. ; 
reasons  for  our  ignorance  about, 
45;  not  a  Nation,  88;  lacks  history, 
45;  and  the  historic  spirit,  112, 
123;  other  references  to,  122,  226, 
386,  410,  460,  464. 

Indian  thought,  44-105 ;  evolves 
out  of  Aryai},  60;  the  negative 
tendency  being  a  late  development, 
46-48,  63 ;  its  indifference  to  the 
Material,  44, 92  ;  Pessimism  in,  72- 
74;  Asceticism  in,  75-76;  Agnosti- 
cism in,  47,  70,  120 ;  Pantheistic, 
69 ;  compared  to  Lucretius,  267- 
268  ;  and  to  modern  Science,  67- 
68,  108,  144  ;  Buddhism,  the  logical 
goal  of,  80;  contrasted  vpith  the 
Persian  ideal,  100-109,  ii3)  146, 
324;  and  with  the  Greek,  51-52, 
91,  105,  146.  See  Agnosticism, 
Aryans,  Asceticism,  Bhagavad  Gfita, 
Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Caste, 
India,  Mahahharata,  Pantheism, 
Pessimism,  Ramayana,  Migveda, 
Science,  Unity,  Upanishads. 

Individuality,  ancient  dread  of, 
262. 

Indra,  59-61 ;  the  national  God  of 
India,  59-60 ;  a  warrior,  52 ;  attract- 
ing a  race  of  quietists,  60-61 ; 
supplants  Varuna,  61  ;  prominent 
in  the  Migveda,  59  ;  contrasted  with 
Ormazd,  no;  other  references  to, 
65,  68,  119. 

Industry  :  Egypt,  the  land  of,  15-19  ; 
Persian  reverence  for,  11 4- 117; 
Virgil's  praise  of,  274 ;  sanctified 
by  the  idea  of  a  Creator,  341-342. 
See  Agriculture,  Artizan. 

International  relations :  lacking  in 
Greece,  present  at  Eome,  242-243. 
See  City  State,  Nation,  Eome. 

Iphigeneia,  1 81,  351. 

Iraj,  134-135- 


Iran,  109  and  n.,  114,  116.  See 
Persia. 

Irenseus,  383  n.,  386  n.,  392  n.,  396  n. 

Isaac,  336  n. 

Isseus,  223-224. 

IscBus,  Essay  on,  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  215  «.,  223  n. 

Isaiah :  allusions  to  agriculture  in, 
18-19;  other  references  to,  18  «., 
81,  124,  142  and  n.,  329,  330,  435  n. 

Isidore,  400-401.  See  Basilides, 
Gnosticism. 

Isis,  33-36 ;  a  pevpetual  mourner, 
34 ;  wanderings  of,  35  ;  prayer  to 
in  Apuleius,  33  ;  compared  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  32,  33;  to  Demeter, 
35  ;  spread  of  her  worship,  32 ; 
other  references  to,  393.  See 
Egyptians,  Osiris. 

Ismene,  196. 

Isocrates :  on  Greek  Unity,  212  and 
».,  213  and  n.,  214;  on  Hellenism, 
218;  on  a  crusade  against  Persia, 
212  and  n.,  213  and  n.,  218;  other 
references  to,  223  and  n. 

Italy,  3,  5,  235,  251. 


Jackson,  A.  V.  Williams,  124  »., 
125  n.,  129  n. 

Jacobs,  Joseph,  317  n. 

Janet,  Paul,  67  n. 

Jason  of  Pherae,  220  n. 

Jealousy,  divine,  Greek  and  Jewish 
conceptions  of,  165-168. 

Jebb,  Sir  R.  C,  169  n.,  183  n.,  191  ji., 
212  n.,  214  n.,  223  «.,  224  /». 

Jehovah,  112.     &e  Creator. 

Jeqlin,  436  n. 

Jeremiah,  125  and  n. 

Jerusalem :  a  City  of  the  Soul,  325 
and  n. ;  other  references  to,  5,  6, 
328,  330,  351,  445. 

Jesus :  Gnostic  Presentation  of,  390- 
391,  399,  401  ;  Mani  on,  409. 

Jews  :  not  a  nation,  3  ;  their  concep- 
tion of  Divine  Jealousy,  165,  167; 
of  language,  323-324  ;  of  immor- 
tality, as  contrasted  with  the 
Egyptian,  38 ;  their  thought  con- 
trasted with  the  Greek,  324-326, 
327-328 ;  Juvenal  and  Strabo  on, 
327 ;     Tacitus    on,    327,    328    n.  ; 
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other  references  to,   25,   48,   244. 

See  Philo,  Trinity  on  earth. 
Job,  Book  of,  56,  128. 
Jocasta,  191. 

John  the  Baptist,  Saint,  386  n. 
John  the  Evangelist,  Saint,  36,  246, 

39o>  39S,  43S  »• 
Johnson,  Dr.,  204,  436. 
Joseph :     story    of,    as    illustrating 

Egyptian  clemency,  22;  in  Philo, 

342  and  ». ;  other  references  to, 

99. 
Josephus,  15  n.,  339  n. 
Journal  of  a  Subaltern  in  the  Punja/uh, 

S7«. 
Jaan  Fernandez,  320. 
Jndsea,  270,  279,  331.    See  Jews.. 
Jude,  Saint,  434  n.,  435  n. 
Julian  the  Pelagian,  430  n.,  448  and  n. 
Julius  Csesar.    See  Ctesar,  Julius. 
Juvenal,  292,  327  n.,  '341  n. 


Kant,  401. 

Keble,  26,  261. 

Kempis,  Thomas  Ji,  65. 

Kennedy,  Dr.,  20. 

Kings,  Book  of  :  Biblical,  99,  278  n. ; 

Persian,  see  Shah  Noma. 
Koeppen,  84  n. 
Krishna,  92-93.    See  Bhagavad  Qita, 

Mahabharata. 
Ksohatriya:     hostility  to  Brahman, 

87;  Buddha  a,  78;  other  references 

to,  84,   85,  93.     See  Brahmanism, 

Caste,  India. 
Kuru,  9.1. 


Labourer  and  artizan,  fundamental 
distinction  between,  18.  See  Agri- 
culture, Artizan. 

Lacedemonia.     See  Sparta. 

Laius,  190,  191. 

Lamb,  Charles,  31. 

Lamentations,  125. 

Language,  ancient  and  modern  atti- 
tudes towards,  322-324 ;  Plutarch 
on,  349  and  n. 

Laodamia,  278. 

Lassalle,  Ferdinand,  169  n. 

Latin    Literature :    imitates    Greek, 


270.  See  Apuleius,  Caesar,  Cicero, 
Juvenal,  Lucan,  Lucretius,  Martial, 
Persins,  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Virgil. 

Latinus,  274. 

Law  :  ambiguous  meaning  of,  313, 
314;  Sophocles  on,  333  and  n.; 
rule  of  in  Lucretius,  261-269,  270? 
in  Virgil,  272-276 ;  connected  by 
Epiotetus  with  Liberty,  305-306. 
See  Holy  Order,  Liberty,  Nature, 
Boman  Law,  Borne,  Science,  Will. 

Laws,  The,  151  n.,  219  and  n.,  221  n. , 
346  n.     See  Plato. 

Laws  of  Manu ;  date  of,  86  n.  ;  com- 
pared with  Dham/mapada,  82  ; 
conception  of  Caste  in,  85 ;  other 
references  to,  74  n.,  82  n.,  87  n., 
117.  See  Brahmanism,  Caste, 
Indian  thought. 

Lear,  192. 

Lefebure,  Eugene,  13,  31  71. 

Leonidas,  202. 

Lespinasse,  Mile,  de,  264  n. 

Liberty:  at  Sparta,  163  and  «.,  230- 
231  ;  definite  to  the  ancients 
through  the  presence  of  slavery, 
317;  identified  by  them  with 
government,  230-231  ;  their  ideal 
presented  consistently  only  by 
Bome,  239-240 ;  modern  concep- 
tion of  contrasted,  231,  233,  459; 
attempt  of  Moral  to  succeed  to 
Political,  440-442 ;  Epictetus  on, 
300-301 ;  Persius  on,  307  and  n. ; 
to  Saint  Augustine  typified  by 
Adam,  429,  432,  438,  446 ;  other 
references  to,  241,  253.  See  City 
State,  Law,  Nation,  Boman  Law, 
Slavery,  Stoicism. 

Light  and  darkness :  symbolism  of, 
53 ;  contrast  in  the  imaginative 
and  scientific  attitude  towards, 
108 ;  Persian  account  of,  109,  121  ; 
Greek  and  Indian  attitudes  to  wards , 
147-148 ;  Gnostic  antithesis  be- 
tween, 390.     See  Dualism. 

Linus,  28. 

Louis  XL,  206. 

Louis,  Saint,  176. 

Love :  neighbourly,  an  Egyptian 
ideal,  25 ;  sexual  selective,  brotherly 
expansive,  475-477.     See  Sex. 

Lucan :  on  immortality,  299  ;  other 
references  to,  287  n,,  292,  296 
and  n. 
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Lucian,  292,  357. 

Lucretius,  261-269;  life  of,  262; 
rule  of  law  in,  261-269,  270,  333  ; 
identifies  law  and  chance,  262, 
265 ;  attempts  to  eliminate  Will, 
263,  264,  265  ;  rejects  gravitation 
as  implying  personality,  266  and  n. , 
267 ;  in  what  sense  a  scientist, 
261-262,  265-167,  270,  233  ;  atomic 
theory  of,  262,  267 ;  compared 
with  Virgil,  269,  270,  271,  272; 
with  Indian  thought,  267-268 ; 
Frederick  II.  on,  263,  264  and  m.  ; 
other  references  to,  267  n.,  268  n., 
269  n.,  303  n.,  313,  351  and  n. 

Ludwig,  Alfred,  45  n. ,  53  n.,  54 n.,  58 ». 

Luke,  Saint,  381. 

Luther,  453,  458,  459. 

Lycaon,  153. 

Lycidas,  416.     See  Milton. 

Lycurgus,  348,  350. 


M 

Maoaulay,  Lord,  12  n.,  51  n. 

Macbeth,  176,  177. 

Macbeth,  Lady,  177. 

Macbeth  and  the  Oresteia  compared, 
176-178. 

Macedon,  183,  212. 

M'Cabe,  Joseph,  415  n.,  418  n. 

Mahabharaia,  the  Epic  of  Pantheism, 
91.     See  Bhagavad  Gita. 

Mahomet,  328. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  116  and  n.,  137. 

Man :  to  the  Gnostics  a  complex 
being,  384,  400. 

Manetho,  15  n. 

Mangey's  Philo,  335  n. 

Mani :  doctrines  of,  408-410  and  «. ; 
other  references  to,  412.  See 
Manich8eism. 

Manichseism,  405-413 ;  favoured 
by  historical  events,  406-408,  413- 
41 5  ;  its  view  of  Creation,  409- 
410;  compared  to  Zoroastrianism, 
412-413;  its  relations  to  Saint 
Augustine  and  Christianity  gener- 
ally, 405,  411-412,  415-416,420- 
421,  427-429,  430,  449;  other 
references  to,  431,  438  n.  See 
Augustine,  Christianity,  Creation, 
Dualism,  Evil,  Zoroastrianism. 

Manning,  Mrs.,  59  n. 


Manuskihar,  132  n. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  122,  142,  179, 
182,  202. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  308-320  ;  recog- 
nises the  impotence  of  Will,  308  ; 
reveals  the  universal  in  humanity, 
310;  eileot  of  isolation  on,  310 ; 
Daemon  of,  312,  314,  315  and  ji., 
316  and  n.,  317;  compared  with 
Epictetus,  308;  to  Pascal,  311, 
314  ;  his  relations  to  Christianity, 
317;  other  references  to,  291,  292, 
300,  301.    See  Stoicism,  Will. 

Marius,  262,  267,  348. 

Mark,  Saint,  19  n. 

Martial,  299  n. 

Martineau,  James,  144. 

Maspero,  26  n. 

Matter:  to  the  Persian  a.  bastion 
between  the  realms  of  good  and 
evil,  110-121  ;  to  the  Greek  con- 
fusion, to  the  scientist  order,  370- 
37^1  373  ;  why  identified  with  evil, 
366-370;  and  with  what  truth, 
368-370.     See  Evil,  Science. 

Matter,  Jacques,  361  n.,  392  n. 

Matthew,  Saint,  26  n. 

Maurice,  ¥.  D.,  83  n. 

Maximus,  Bishop,  366  n. 

Maxwell,  Professor  Clerk, 67  n.,  301  n. 

Mead,  G.  R.  S.,  379  n.,  380  n.,  388  n., 
399  «.,  400  n. 

Mediator :  Jewish  sense  of  a,  339 ; 
Rome  as  an  international,  326-327, 
330,  331.     See  Trinity. 

Melos,  capture  of,  158-159,  183  «., 
206  n. 

Menelaus,  153. 

Mezentius,  277. 

Merivale,  Dean,  256  n. 

Michael,  the  archangel,  436  n. 

Michael  Angelo,  306,  387  and  71., 
436  n. 

Michelet,  94  n. 

Middle  Ages,  desire  forunity  in,  321. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  234  and  n. 

Mill,  J.  S.,  122  ».,  128  and  n.,  293 
and  n. 

Mil)s,  L.  B.,  126. 

Milnes,  Monokton,  52  n. 

Miltiades,  202  and  n. 

Milton,  34,  109,  122  and  n.,  148,  175, 
212,  213,  346  n.,  381,  382,  383, 
418,  431,  432,  434,  436.  See 
Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained. 
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Miuuchihr,  135  n. 

Mithra:  the  God  of  Truth,  11 8-1 19  ; 

proclaims  the  "  jiis  gentium,"  119 

and  ».,  152;  a  rival  to  Christ,  118 

andn. 
Mitra,  52,  57.    See  Mithra. 
Mitylene,  358. 

Mohl,  Jules,  133  and  n.,  134  and  n. 
"  Mohocks,"  418. 
de  Monarchia,  321.    See  Dante. 
Montaigne :    scientific    attitude    of, 

452  ;  other  references  to,  234. 
Moralia,   29    n. ,    34    n.,    361.      See 

Plutarch. 
Morality,  ideal  and  actual,  141-143. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  10. 
Morfil,  W.  E.,  434  n. 
Morlson,  Theodore,  89  n. 
Moses,  8,  189,  329,  343  and  «.,  394. 
Mourning    Goddess,    35,    393.      See 

Demeter,  Isis,  Sophia. 
Miiller,  Max,  47  n.,  49  «.,  51  n.,  58  n., 

64  and  n.,  82  n.,  95  n. 
Mure  of  Caldwell,  William,  159  n. 
Murray,  Gilbert,  148  n. 
Musset,  A.  de,  264  and  n. 
Mutability,  Greek  sense  of,  169-171, 

203. 
Mythology,  domain  of,  52  ;  Plutarch's 

attitude  towards,  348-349. 

N 

Names  :  importance  of  the  study  of, 
I  ;  of  Egyptian  kings,  23. 

Napoleon,  162,  219,  220,  284. 

Nation,  1-7  ;  definition  of,  2 ;  collec- 
tive, whereas  City  State  is  se- 
lective, 6,  233,  239,  457-458;  has 
unity  as  a  plant,  220,  460-461  ; 
not  exclusive,  88-89 ;  a  product  of 
the  modern  world,  4;  existing  when 
a  race  comes  of  age,  4,  184;  three 
stages  in  development  of,  5,  11; 
transition  to  from  City  State  an  ap- 
parent misfortune,  283-284 ;  since  it 
involved  a  loss  of  completeness,  217; 
unwillingness  of  a  race  to  become 
a,  213-214;  compared  with  a 
country,  i  ;  correlative  with  the 
Individual,  371-372;  compassion- 
ate to  the  poor,  25  ;  cannot  neglect 
the  labouring  classes,  227,  229, 
332 ;  prescribes  conditions  under 
which    family    shall    exist,    420 ; 


opposed  to  selfishness,  359-360; 
can  overcome  party  spirit  by 
Patriotism,  208-209  >  ™^y  dispense 
with  Conscription,  215;  neglects 
ultimate  problems,  364 ;  and  is  not 
immortal,  40 ;  Egypt  prematurely  a, 
7,  38-39 ;  Persia  approaches  to  a, 
1 16 ;  India  not  a,  44 ;  Jews  not  a, 
3  ;  Greek  city-states  have  aspira- 
tions towards,  331  ;  as  evidenced  in 
the  speeches  of  the  Attic  Orators, 
210,  211,  212-213;  ^°<i  ^^  *^^ 
Achaian  League,  237,  359 ;  but 
they  cannot  unite,  184  and  n.,  233; 
Bome  apparently  obliterates  the, 
238,  240 ;  but  is  really  preparatory 
for,  464;  other  references  to,  43, 
440,  441.  See  Athens,  City  State, 
City  State  (death  of),  Egypt, 
Greece,  Party  Spirit,  Patriotism, 
Eome. 

Nationality,  new  meaning  of  since 
1848,  3  n. 

Natural  Selection,  265. 

Nature  :  life  according  to,  293 ;  an 
impossible  object  for  Patriotism, 
318-319  ;  Shakespeare  on,  3S5  ;  the 
Mediseval  and  Renaissance  attitudes 
towards  contrasted,  449-453,  455- 
456. 

Nero,  emperor,  246,  258,  284,  285 
and  «.,  286,  287  and  ».,  288,  296, 

30s,  3l9.'36i,  443- 
Newman,  J.  H.,  72  and  «.,  73,  74,  76. 
Newton,  114,  451. 
Nice,  Council  of,  406  n. 
Nicias,  203. 
Nicomachaean     Ethics,     160     n.     See 

Aristotle. 
Night  in  India,  55-56. 
Nile,  7,  10,  30. 
Niobe,  9. 
Nirvana,  47  and  ».,  70,  81,  92,  iii, 

114.         See      Buddhism,      Indian 

thought. 
"  No,  No,"  God  only  to  be  described 

as,  47,  119,  147,  393,  455. 

o 

Obedience,  value  of,  281-282. 
Octavia,  wife  of  Nero,  282  n. 
Odyssey,    91,    137    n.,    378    n.       See 

Homer. 
(Edipe  A  Colone  of  Duois,  192  n. 
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CEdipus,  188-198  ;  the  typical  tragic 
hero,  189  m.,  190,  198  ;  at  Colonus, 
104,  105,  195  ;  his  relations  with 
the  "  JFuries,"  193-196;  other  re- 
ferences to,  169,  182,  199,  362, 
470. 

CEdipus,  of  Julius  Csesar,  189. 

(Edipus  Coloneus,  191-196  ;  other  re- 
ferences to,  169  n.,  189  ?!.,  193  n., 
194  II,.,  195  n.,  196  n.,  197  m. 

CEdipus  Tyranniis,  190-191  and  n. 

Oldenberg,  Professor,  50  n. 

On  the  Grown,  211.     See  Demosthenes. 

Order.     See  Holy  Order. 

Oresteia,  The :  compared  to  Macbeth, 
176-178;  exhibits  the  triumph  of 
Destiny,  181.     See  .ffischylus. 

Orestes,  181,  186,  187,  188. 

Orestes,  The,  188  11.    See  Euripides. 

Origen,  383  n. 

Original  Sin  :  historic  importance  of 
dogma  of,  198 ;  other  references  to, 
455.     See  Evil,  Fall. 

Orion,  56 

Ormazd  :  a  development  of  the  Vedic 
Varuna,  109  and  n. ;  a  Creator, 
no,  112-113,  128-129;  enjoins 
industry,  114;  condemns  heresy, 
120 ;  his  final  conflict  with  Ahri- 
man,  120- 121  ;  contrasted  with 
Indra,  no;  his  prophecies  com- 
pared to  Christ's,  131  ;  in  the 
Gathas,  128 ;  other  references  to, 
107  n.,  117,  123,  127,  141,  142,  151. 
411,  435.  See  Ahriman,  Creator, 
Dualism,  Persia,  Zoroaster,  Zoroas- 
trianism. 

Orthodoxy,  importance  of  in  Persia, 
119-120. 

Osiris,  29-33 ;  a  victim  god,  27-28  ; 
his  resurrection,  30 ;  a  Creator, 
31-32 ;  heaven  entered  in  the  name 
of,  30  ;  symbolism  of  his  story,  36  ; 
compared  with  Christ,  32 ;  other 
references  to,  349.  See  Egyptians, 
Isis. 

Ostracism,  201  n.,  203,  219. 

Oxford,  240. 


Pain  to  Basilides  a  heavenly  promise, 

399- 
Palmyra,  290. 
Pandarus,  153. 


Pandava,  91. 

Pantheism :  opposed  to  idea  of 
Creation,  69-70  ;  non-selective,  98, 
102  ;  in  India  produces  reaction  of 
Caste,  89-90 ;  Mahabharata  the 
Epic  of,  91  ;  Persia  recoils  from, 
7:  and  n.,  126;  opposed  to  Greek 
spirit,  146-147;  in  Virgil,  271,  272; 
other  references  to,  460,  464.  See 
Indian  thought.  Science,  Unity. 

Papinian,  333. 

Papyrus  Prisse,  21  and  n. 

Paracelsus,  440. 

Paradise  Lost:  not  a  tragedy,  173; 
illustrates  Persian  rather  than 
biblical  cosmogony,  109,  144;  like 
Gnosticism  and  Manichseism,  re- 
presents Creation  as  the  result  of  a 
Fall,  381-383,  410;  other  references 
to,  153,  313,  428,  431  and  n.,  436?)., 
437.  See  Creation,  Evil,  Fall, 
Gnosticism,  Manichseism,  Milton, 
Zoroastrianism. 

Paradise  Regained,  346  n.     See  Milton. 

Paradiso,  434  n.     See  Dante. 

Paris,  etymology  of,  32. 

Party  Spirit,  207-210;  compara- 
tively harmless  to  a  Nation  but 
fatal  to  a,  City  State,  208-210 ; 
warning  of  Thucydides  against, 
208 ;  example  of  in  Aristotle,  210 
and  n.  See  City  State,  City  State 
(death  of).  Nation,  Patriotism. 

Pascal:  compared  to  Marcus  Aurelius, 
311,  314  ;  other  references  to,  69. 

Pasion,  223,  225  n.,  227,  232. 

Pastor  (a  Roman),  285  n. 

Patmos,  246. 

Patria  jpotestas,  248-251 ;  logically 
embodied  by  Borne,  248,  249  ; 
Tiberius  on,  249 ;  even  superior  to 
Patriotism,  249 ;  but  connected 
with  it,  250;  survives  in  the  Holy 
Father,  250.    See  Patriotism,  Rome. 

Patriotism  :  its  connection  with  agri- 
culture, 115-117;  indispensable 
for  the  City  State,  216-217;  could 
not  be  transferred  to  the  Order  of 
Nature,  3ib-3i9  ;  Saint  Augustine 
destitute  of,  425-427  ;  Christianity 
inherits  the  indiif erence  of  Stoicism 
to,  443.  See  City  State,  Con- 
scription, Nation,  Party  Spirit. 

Paul,  Saint :  on  Roman  and  Jewish 
Law,  243-244 ;  on  the  Unity  of 
2  I 
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Man,  330 ;  on  the  Fall,  433 ;  on 
Freedom,  44 1 ;  other  references  to, 
127,  201  and  71.,  297,  304,  312  n., 
319,  327,  328,  334,  384,  396,  397, 
403,  416. 

Pausanias,  archa3ologist,  3471.,  179*1., 
185  n. 

Pausanias,  general,  202. 

Pedanius  Secundus,  258. 

Pelagius,  438  «.,  448. 

Penelope,  95,  loi,  105. 

Pentateuch,  335. 

Perennial,  the :  the  subject  of  history, 
40 ;  often  obscures  the  Eternal,  42, 
296. 

Pericles,  325,  345  and  n.,  348,  350, 

3S8- 

Pers(«,  the,  136  „.,  137  ».,  211,  See 
^schylus. 

Persephone,  95. 

Persia:  an  empire  rather  than  a 
nation,  116;  Greek  wars  of,  in  ; 
bestows  unity  on  Greece,  122, 124  ; 
possesses  the  historic  spirit,  112, 
121-122,  240;  other  references  to, 
5,  44,  106  seq.,  204,  207,  260,  406, 
460,  461,  464. 

Persian  thought,  106-145  ;  a  recoil 
from  Pantheism,  71  and  v.,  126  ;  a 
Dualism  modified  by  optimism, 
130,  132;  creative,  113;  attitude 
towards  Death,  11 3-1 14;  idealises 
conflict,  106  seq. ;  reverences  in- 
dustry and  agriculture,  1 14-117; 
and  truthfulness,  ii7-[i9;  ex- 
hibited in  ^sohylus,  136-137;  in 
Herodotus,  137,  140-141  ;  and  in 
Xenophon,  138-139,  148;  perma- 
nent element  in,  142-145  ;  con- 
trasted with  Indian  thought,  106- 
109,  113,  146,  324;  and  with 
Persian  practice,  141-142.  See 
Conflict,  Dualism,  Persia,  Shah 
Nama,  Zoroaster,  Zoroastrianism. 

Persias :  on  Liberty,  307  and  «. ; 
other  references  to,  305  n. 

Peshotauu,  120. 

Pessimism  :  Indian  and  modern  com- 
pared, 72-74 ;  Manichseau,  408. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  212. 

Peter,  Saint,  435  n. 

Phcedo,  the,  161  n.    See  Plato. 

Phsedra,  148  and  n.,  183. 

Phidias,  329. 

Philautie,  346  n. 


Philip  of  Macedon  :  his  relations  with 
Isocrates,  212,  213  and  n.,  214,  220  ; 
other  references  to,  218. 

Philo,  334-348  ;  a  Jew  touched  by 
Greek  thought,  334,  348,  376-377 ; 
represents  a  new  feeling  of  Divine 
Unity,  334;  symbolism  of,  335  and 
n.,  337,  338  and  n.  ;  on  the  Sabbath, 
337  ;  on  selfishness,  346  and  »., 
347  ;  on  industry,  342  ;  finds  a 
divine  significance  in  sex,  343 ; 
contrasts  tyrannical  and  divine 
authority,  342,  343  ti,. ;  other 
references  to,  338  n.,  339  n.,  376  »., 
383  and  71.  See  Jews,  Trinity  on 
earth. 

Philosophy,  comparative  attitudes  of 
Plato  and  Plutarch  towards,  352 
and  n. 

Phoroneus,  g. 

Pietas,  166. 

Pilate  and  the  Eomau  Law,  326-327. 

Pilia,  289  7t. 

Pindar,  170  and  n. 

Piraeus,  203. 

Pisistratus,  163. 

Piso,  282  n.,  285  71.  296  n. 

Pity^  in  Lucretius  exceptional,  268- 
269  ;  in  Virgil  continuous,  269,  277. 

Plaoidia,  422. 

Platjea,  1 1 1 . 

Plato:  on  slavery,  221,  222  ;  on  the 
artizan,  226  and  n.,  228  and  n., 
229-230 ;  on  selfishness,  346  and 
71.  ;  on  Evil,  364,  373 ;  on  Lan- 
guage, 377-378  ;  against  poets, 
155  ^11^  ''■ ;  his  visit  to  Syracuse, 
308,  309  and  71. ;  exhibits  the  nar- 
rowness of  Hellenic  sympathy, 
331-332;  exaggerates  Knowledge, 
as  the  Stoics  exaggerate  Will, 
441-442  ;  compared  with  Plutarch, 
352  ;  a  forerunner  of  Gnosticism, 
377-378;  his  "guardian"  com- 
pared with  the  Augustiuian  monk, 
446-447  ;  other  references  to,  9 
and  n.,  20,  26,  147  and  n.,  151  and 
71.,  161  n.,  162,  165,  202  71.,  210, 
214  and  71.,  219  and  n.,  232,  288  71., 
330  and  71.,  354,  372  71.,  438  n. 

Pleroma,  393.  See  Gnosticism, 
Sophia. 

Plotinus,  383  ri. 

Plutarch,  348-358:  theology  of, 
348-351  ;    compared  to    a    Broad 
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churchman,  348,  361  ;  modern 
spirit  of,  360,  361  ;  his  sympathy 
includes  Atheism,  350  and  n.,  351 
and  n. ;  on  Friendship,  353-354; 
on  brotherly  love,  354-356;  on 
language  and  mythology,  37,  348- 
350;  compared  with  Plato,  352; 
contrast  between  his  Moralia  and 
Lives,  348 ;  other  references  to,  8  n., 
29  and  n.,  34  and  /i.,  36,  46  n., 
202  71.,  206,  241  n.,  247  and  n., 
292,  332,  359.  See  Trinity  on 
earth. 

Poetics,  the,  189  n.,  198.  See  Aris- 
totle. 

Poets,  Plato  on,  332. 

Poland,  5. 

Politics,  the,  210  n.,  228  n.,  301  n. 
See  Aristotle. 

Politicus,  the,  214  n.,  330  n.,  378  n. 
See  Plato. 

Polybius,  190,  237  and  n.,  241,  245 
and  n.,  247  n.,  359. 

Polyorates,  165  n.,  166,  170. 

Polynices,  192,  194. 

Polyphemus,  277. 

Polytheism,  330. 

Pompey,  327,  328  and  «.,  339  n., 
360. 

Pope  and  Patria  Potestas  (j.v.),  250, 
251. 

Portia,  169. 

Porus,  46. 

Poujoulat,  M.  J.  J.  F.,  41 5  n. 

Priam,  156,  166  71.,  200,  274,  277. 

Prometheus,  180,  438. 

Prometheus  Vinctus,  180,  200  ».,  211. 
See  .SIschylus. 

Proportion,  the  ultimate  power  to  a 
Greek,  160,  161,  204. 

Protagoras,  the,  1 60  n.     See  Plato. 

Protestantism,  453-455  ;  a  reaction 
against  the  Renaissance,  453-4SS1 
458  ;  develops  the  individual 
element  in  Augustinianism,  454 ; 
doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  Redemp- 
tion in,  454.     See  Reformation. 

Proverbs,  the,  386  and  «.,  387  and  n. 

Psalms,  the,  325  and  n. 

Ptah  Hotep,  maxims  of,  21. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  339  n. 

Purgatorio,  369.     See  Dante. 

Pygmalion,  396  n. 

Pyramids,  15,  19. 

Pythagoreans,  356. 


R 

Ra,  hymn  to,  24. 

Race  and  Nation  compared,  4. 

Racine,  270. 

Rama :  hero  of  the  Ramayana,  95 ; 
his  childhood  compared  with  that 
of  Astyanax,  98  ;  his  renunciation 
contrasted  with  that  of  Buddha, 
100 ;  kills  Ravana,  102 ;  rejects 
Sita,  103 ;  his  apology,  104.  See 
Dasaratha,  Ramayana,  Ravana, 
Sita. 

Kamaka,  15  «. 

Ramayana,  the,  94—105.  See  Asceti- 
cism, Indian  thought.  Pantheism, 

Ramesis  II.,  15  n. 

Rasselas,  436. 

Ravana,  101-103.     See  Ramayana. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  H.,  117  n. 

Reaction,  law    of    universal,  89-90, 

455- 

Records  of  the  Past,  24  «.,  31  n. 

Redeemer:  a  belief  in  prevents  Jewish 
speculation  on  Evil,  362-363 ; 
Gnostic  and  Christian  conceptions 
of  compared,  390-391  ;  to  Basilides 
coeval  with  creation,  396-397 ;  in 
Plutarch,  352,  353-354,  3S6-3S7 ; 
in Zoroastrianism,  131.  /SeeCreator, 
Evil,  Redemption. 

Redemption :  importance  of  in  Gnostic 
theology,  403-404 ;  to  Basilides  a 
continuous  process,  396-398 ;  in 
Manichseism  transferred  to  another 
world,  408  ;  Manichsean  parable  of, 
410-41 1 ;  in  Protestantism,  454; 
the  idea  of  once  an  innovation,  404 ; 
but  now  permanent  for  Humanity, 
407  ;  other  references  to,  420.  See 
Basilides,  Creation,  Evil,  Fall  of 
Man,  Gnosticism,  Manichseism, 
Protestantism,  Redeemer. 

Reformation,  207,  453,  459.  See  Pro- 
testantism. 

Regan,  192. 

Regulus,  445. 

Religion  and  Science,  contrast  be- 
tween, 324,  464-473.     See  Science. 

Renaissance,  449-453 ;  Protestan- 
tism, a  reaction  against,  453-455, 
458  ;  other  references  to,  329.  See 
Astronomy,  Bacon,  Galileo,  Mon- 
taigne, Newton,  Protestantism. 

Renan,  302,  310. 
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Renunciation,  India  the  land  of,  105. 

Repuhlic,  the,  147  and  «. ,  151  «.,  155 
and  «.,  221  n.,  228  and  n.,  229,  331, 
332  and  n.,  378  n.,  446.     See  Plato. 

Resignation:  Eastern  and  Western 
uses  for,  268 ;  Virgil  the  poet  of, 
269-278 ;  absorbs  moral  energies 
of  Roman  Empire,  286. 

Revelations,  246  n.  See  Apocalyptic 
writings. 

Rhadama.cthus,  31. 

Rhodopis,  14  and  n. 

Rigveda,  the,  47-62 ;  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Indian  scriptures,  62;  con- 
trasted with  the  Upanishads,  62-63  > 
other  ref erences  to ,  45  ra. ,  5  3  n. ,  54  n. , 
56  n.,  59  m.,  62  n.,  69  n.,  70,  75,  118, 
119  and  n.  See  Aryans,  Indian 
thought,  Vedic  hymns. 

Rita,  58  and  «.,  59.    See  Varuna. 

Roman  Empire,  283-320 ;  its  history 
as  much  a  problem  as  a  narrative, 
284-285 ;  draws  its  strength  from 
the  dead  Commonwealth,  285  ; 
under  it  the  past  is  a  memory,  the 
future  not  yet  a  hope,  290-291. 
See  City  State  (death  of),  Death, 
Rome,  Stoicism. 

Roman  Law,  243-S44 ;  Rome's  one 
contribution,  332,  334  ;  double  ele- 
ment in,  paternal  and  despotic, 
243-244,  252  ;  expansive,  whereas 
Athenian  Law  was  contractive,  332  ; 
contrasted  with  English  Law,  248- 
249  ;  its  relations  with  the  Law  of 
Nature,  313,  314;  a  preparation  for 
Christianity,  244 ;  though  a  com- 
petitor with  it,  358-360 ;  as  a 
Mediator,  326-327  ;  in  Philo  con- 
nected with  the  Jewish  idea  of  a 
Lawgiver,  339-340;  its  legacy  to 
Science,  261 ;  other  references  to, 
460,  464.  Sec  Law,  Mediator, 
Science,  Unity. 

Roman  Literature.  See  Latin  Litera- 
ture. 

Rome,  234-282;  starts  the  con- 
secutive march  of  history,  240,  241  ; 
apparently  retrograde,  236,  238 ; 
her  function  being  not  to  create 
but  to  combine,  332-334 ;  adopts 
ideals  of  City  State  consistently,236, 
246 ;  while  destroying  all  other  City 
States,  359  ;  and  thus  herself  be- 
coming not  a  City  State  but  the 


world,  291  ;  her  logical  embodi- 
ment of  the  principles  of  Patria 
Potestas,  248-250 ;  and  of  Slavery, 
235,  240,  253-254;  which  render 
her  rule  enduring,  254-255 ;  she 
initiates  international  relations, 
242-243 ;  by  demanding  a  gradu- 
ated submission  from  her  subjects, 
242,  252  ;  she  becomes  a  Mediator 
between  nations,  326-327,  330,  331, 
462 ;  and  thus  brings  Greece  and 
judsea  into  contact,  326,  327-328  ; 
her  "Fortune," 241,  245,  247 and m., 
250,  251 ;  her  uniformity  suggests 
the  superhuman,  246-247 ;  to  Saint 
Augustine  a  type  of  the  Church, 
444-445  ;  not  typified  by  any 
Roman,  332-334  ;  contrasted  politi- 
cally with  Greece,  234-238 ;  her 
effect  on  non-political  thought,  322; 
other  references  to,  5,  6,  8,  117,  204, 
319,  372,  449.  See  City  State 
(death  of),  "Fortune  of  Rome," 
Nation,  Patria  Potestas,  Roman 
Empire,  Roman  Law,  Slavery, 
Trinity  on  earth.  Unity. 

Romulus,  189,  445. 

Rousseau  and  Saint  Augustine,  445. 

Boyal  Society,  144. 

Rubellius  Plantus,  285  n. 

Rufael,  436  n. 


S 


Sabbath :  Jewish  reverence  for,  339 
and  n.,  341  and  n.,  362. 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East :  47  n.,  58  n., 
64 n.,  65  n.,  66  m.,  67«.,  69  «.,  74  n., 
82TC.,  86n.,  87m.,  109  ».,  1 1 1  m.,  1 13  m., 
114™.,  115  »i.,  116  ».,  119  «.,  120  »., 
124  n.,  126  n.,  130  m.,  131  n.,  132  m. 
See  Atharvaveda,  Avesta,  Bunddhis, 
Dhammapada,  Upanishads,  Vendi- 
dad,  Zendavcsta, 

SaJamis,  8,  142,  165,  182,  216. 

Samuel,  148  n. 

Sargon,  189. 

Satan:  in  the  Book  of  Job,  37,  187 ; 
his  equivalents  in  Gnosticism,  393, 
396 ;    in   Paradise  Lost,    109,    144, 

153.  iS4>  381.  38?.  383,  431.  432 ; 

other  references  to,  132,   162,  438. 
439.     iSee  Ahriman,  Evil,  "Furies." 
Saul,  126. 
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Saviour.     See  Redeemer. 

Schiller,  2ig. 

Schopenhauer,  64,  73  and  n.,  74,  76. 

Science,  464-473;  antithetic  to 
faith,  224,  464-473  ;  varies  between 
theorganic  and  themechauioalview 
of  Nature,  265-266 ;  has  ennobled 
Matter,  370-371,  373  ;  opposed  to 
symbolism,  336-337  ;  and  to  Dual- 
ism, 465  ;  but  sympathetic  to  Indian 
thought,  67-68,  108,  1 14,  464,  465  ; 
usual  indifference  of  the  Romans 
to,  261  ;  conception  of  in  Lucretius, 
261-262;  interest  of  Virgil  in,  272- 
273  ;  attitude  of  Epictetus  towards, 
303-304 ;  in  the  Renaissance  and 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  456. 
See  Astronomy,  Epictetus,  Gravi- 
tation, Indian  thought,  Lucretius, 
Matter,  Unity,  Virgil. 

Scipio,  247  and  n. 

Scott,  Walter,  171,  206,  294. 

Sculpture,  Egyptian,  11  and  n. 

Seasons,  their  succession  symbolic,  28. 

"  Seed  of  Sonship,"  Gnostic  doctrine 

of.  395.  397.  400. 

Sekhet-Hetep,  17. 

Selfishness :  a  danger  unrecognised 
by  the  Greeks,  but  recognised  by 
Philo  the  Jew,  346  and  ».,  347; 
more  prevalent  in  City  State  than 
Nation,  360. 

Seneca,  297-298 ;  other  references 
to,  285  «.,  287  and«.,  292,  294,  296 
and  n.,  298  «.,  320.     See  Stoicism. 

Sennacherib,  44. 

Septuagint,  335. 

Sesostris,  44. 

Set,  29,  36.    See  Osiris. 

Sex,  473-477  ;  to  the  Jew  typifies 
relations  of  God  to  Man,  343-344  ; 
Gnostic  Emanations  typify,  391- 
392 ;  illogical  modern  attitude  to- 
wards, 419-420.  See  Augustine, 
Gnosticism,  Manichseism,  Philo. 

Shah  Nama,  the,  132-136  ;  date  of, 
133  ;  the  Epic  of  Dualism,  133, 134; 
contrasted  with  the  Iliad,  156-157  ; 
other  references  to,  114  n.  See 
Dualism,  Firdusi,  Persian  thought. 

Shahrastani  of  Khorassan,  129  n. 

Shakespeare,  35,73.  I7S.  i77andTC., 
178,  179,  23471.,  347,  373,  385.  436- 

Shelley,  42  n. 

Sicily,  257. 


Sicilian  Expedition,  5,  203-204. 

Sinon,  274. 

Sita :  the  heroine  of  the  liamayana, 
94 ;  rejected  by  Rama,  103  ;  her 
sufferings  and  apotheosis,  104, 
195 ;  compared  to  Penelope,  95, 
loi,  105.  See  Indian  thought, 
Eamayana. 

Slavery,  Greek,  220-228;  entailed 
by  Greek  conception  of  Liberty, 
221,  317 ;  inconsistent  with  the  true 
Greek  ideal,  254 ;  influences  the 
position  of  artizans,  225-228 ;  and 
of  aliens,  225 ;  and  taints  the 
associations  of  industry,  114  ;  Plato 
on,  221  ;  Attic  Orators  on,  222- 
224  ;  Aristotle  on,  301,  302  ;  Warde 
Fowler  on,  222,  224 ;  compared 
with  Slavery  at  Rome,  253-254. 
See  City  State. 

Slavery,  Roman,  255-259  ;  logically 
embodies  the  ancient  ideal,  235, 
240,  253-254 ;  fundamental  to 
society,  254 ;  which  it  taints 
throughout,  286-287  and  n.;  ex- 
amples of  its  effects  in  Cicero,  257 
and  n. ,  259  ;  and  in  Tacitus,  258 
and  «.,  259 ;  indifference  of  Epic- 
tetus to,  301-302 ;  compared  with 
Greek  slavery,  253-254.  See  City 
State,  death  of. 

Slaves  at  Rome :  high  culture  of, 
254  ;  insurrection  of,  254. 

Sleeman,  Colonel,  46  «.,  59  n. 

Smith,  William,  226  and  n. 

Socrates :  historical,  8,  161  and  »., 
162,  219,  227,  305,  358,  368 ;  Pla- 
tonic, 151  n.,  155,  160,  226,  228,229, 
253,  288,  297,  314,  315  and  n.,  377, 
378,  440  ;  in  Xenophon,  138  n.,  139  ; 
in  Plutarch,  354;  in  Epictetus, 
306,  307  and  n. 

Solomon,  99,  434  n. 

Solon:  in  Egypt,  8,  9,  20;  his  rela- 
tions with  Croesus,  168-169,  170. 

Song  of  Solomon,  343-344. 

Sophia,  386-393  ;  illustrates  the  two 
biblical  conceptions  of  Wisdom, 
386-387 ;  in  some  accounts  be- 
comes mother  and  daughter,  386, 
392-393 ;  mother  of  the  Creator, 
385-386,  392-393;  lier  fall,  386- 
391 ;  392-393  ;  ter  prayer,  389 ; 
her  deliverance,  390-39 1 .  See  Gnos- 
ticism. 
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Sophocles,  182-183;  his  life  explains 
his  work,  182  and  n.,  183  ;  on 
Destiny,  182-183,  '88  ;  on  Law, 
333  and  n. ;  other  references  to,  1 75 , 

329.  354.  358.  362. 

Spain,  421. 

Sparta,  conception  of  liberty  at,  163 
and  n.,  230-231;  cowardice  at, 
206  ;  other  references  to,  5  and  n., 
40,  140,  207,  209,  212,  213,  214, 
219,  233,  235. 

Spartacus,  254,  302. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  68  n. 

Sperthias  and  Bulls,  story  of,  140- 
141,  163,  230-231. 

Sphinx,  the,  19 1. 

Spinoza,  69. 

Stoicism,  300-320  ;  a  failure,  318- 
320;  exaggerates  Will,  as  Plato 
had  exaggerated  Knowledge,  441- 
442 ;  bequeaths  its  anti-civil  atti- 
tude to  Christianity,  442-444 ; 
other  references  to,  293,  294,  322. 
See  Epictetus.  Luoan,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Persius,  Plutarch,  Seneca. 

Strabo,  8  «..,  13  n.,  46  m.,  327  n. 

Stylites,  Saint  Simon,  76. 

Sudras,  84,  85,  87.  See  Castes, 
India. 

Sulla,  262,  263,  348. 

Sulpicius,  290  n. 

Susa,  140. 

Sylla.     See  Sulla. 

Symbolism  the  foe  of  Science,  336- 
337- 

Synesius,  30  n. 

Syracuse,  5,  204,  308,  309  m. 


Tacitus,  32  n.,  249  n.,  250,  258  and 
«.,  259,  282  n.,  284  n.,  285  n., 
327  n.,  328  n. 

Tammuz,  28,  350  n. 

Tarsus,  244, 

Temptation,  two  examples  of  in 
Genesis,  388  ;  of  Sophia,  387-388. 
See  Evil,  Fall,  Sophia. 

Tempter,  in  Greek  thought,  154;  in 
Euripides,  148  ;  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 388  ;  supposed  necessary  to 
Virtue,  439.     See  Ahriman,  Satan. 

Tertullian,  383  n. 

TertuUus,  326  n. 


The  Times,  4  n. 

Thebes,  148,  190,  191,  192,  233,  235. 

Themistooles,  202,  225,  332  and  n. 

Theodosius,  423. 

Thermopylae,  165,  167,  202. 

Theseus,  148,  149.  I93.  I94- 

Thucydides,  157-160;  an  ideal 
historian  for  a  period  of  decay, 
205  ;  impartiality  of,  157-160,205, 
206-207 ;  on  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion, 203  and  n.,  204 ;  on  Party 
spirit,  208  ;  other  references  to, 
4  n.,  158  and  n.,  204  n.,  237,  325, 
331.  345  «•>  346  and  n. 

Thyestes,  181. 

Tiberius,  176,  310. 

Tinueus,  9  and  n.,  10,  364  n.,  377, 
378  n.    See  Plato. 

Tiro,  256  n. 

Torquatus,  445. 

Torture,  slaves  at  Athens  submitted 
to,  222-224. 

Trachinice,  1 8  2  ».,  1 8  3  «.  See  Sophocles. 

Tragedy,  171-176  ;  a  conflict  of  Will 
and  Destiny,  171-173  ;  must  not 
acknowledge  the  Absolute,  173 ; 
Aristotle's  view  of,  189  n.,  198 ; 
Greek  and  modern  contrasted, 
174-178.     5«e  Destiny,  Will. 

Trinity,  Athanasian,  316,  330-331. 

Trinity  on  Earth  {Judsea  and  Greece 
under  Rome),  321-360 ;  the  edu- 
cator of  Europe,  362 ;  at  first  in- 
creases the  hostility  of  Greek  and 
Jew,  326-328 ;  but  teaches  the 
Greek  to  recognise  Unity,  the  Jew 
variety,  328-330 ;  Philo  the  Jewish 
representative,  3  34 ;  while  Plutarch 
may  stand  for  the  Greek,  348  ;  and 
no  one  man  can  stand  for  the 
Roman,  332-334 ;  compared  with 
the  Trinity  in  Heaven,  330-331. 
See  Mediator,  Philo,  Plutarch, 
Roman  Law,  Rome. 

TroUus  and  Oressida,  385  n. 

Troy,  279. 

Truth :  India  comparatively  indifferent 
to,  117  m. ;  Persian  regard  for,  11 7- 
1 19  ;  Plato's  exaggerated  estimate 
of,  151-152,  332;  to  the  modern 
Movement,  462-463  ;  contrast  be- 
tween communicable  and  incom- 
municable Truth,  465-473,  480. 

TuUia,  betrothal  of,  289 ;  death  of 
290  n. 
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Tur,  134-135. 
Turan,  109  n. 
Turnus,  275. 

Tyranny,  Greek  hatred  of  partly  re- 
ligious, 162-164,  200. 


u 

Ulysses,  96,  97,  164,  385. 

Unity,  66-67 ;  in  the  Upanishads, 
64,  68-69 ;  opposed  not  to 
multiplicity  but  to  Dualism,  87 ; 
Virgil's  longing  for,  276 ;  the 
Greek  learns  to  perceive  it,  the 
Jew  to  modify  his  idea  of  it,  329- 
330;  in  Plutarch,  349,  35 1;  in 
Philo,  334,  336  ;  under  the  Roman 
Empire  men  turn  from  political  to 
personal,  331  ;  idea  of  attractive  to 
the  imagination,  345-346.  See 
Indian  thought.  Trinity  on  earth. 

Unity,  political,  the  gift  of  Rome  to 
Europe,  242 ;  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  a  reminiscence  of  it,  321- 
322 ;  its  effect  on  non-political 
thought,  322.  See  City  State 
(death  of),  Roman  Empire. 

Upanishads,  the,  63-71 ;  the  first 
of  the  Indian  scriptures  known  to 
European  students,  though  the 
latest  in  date,  63 ;  longing  for 
Unity  in,  64,  68-69 ;  contrasted 
with  the  Rigveda,  62-63  ;  other  re- 
ferences to,  47  n.,  64  n.,  65  and  n., 
66  n. ,  67  «.,  69  n.,  70,  126  «., 
410  m.    See  Indian  thought. 

Uranus,  50,  61. 

Ushabti  figures,  17. 

Ushas,  54,  65. 

Utopia,  10. 

V 

Vacuum,  power  of  a,  79,  105. 

Vaisya,  85,  87. 

Valentinus,  388  n.,  393,  401.  See 
Gnosticism. 

Vandal  invasion  of  Africa,  421-424. 

Vannucci,  Alto,  32  «. 

Varuna,  57-59  ;  the  embodiment  of 
Holy  Order,  57,  59;  a  pervading 
spirit  and  a  companion,  58  ;  unim- 
portant in  later  Indian  religion,  57 ; 
being    supplanted    by   Indra,  61  ; 


in  Persia  develops  into  Ormazd, 
109  and  «.,  Ill;  connected  with 
the  Greek  Uranus,  50 ;  hymn  to, 
49;  other  references  to,  52,  68. 
See  Aryans,  Indian  thought. 

Vaughan,  26. 

Veda,  definition  of,  64  ».  See  Rigveda, 
Vedic  hymns. 

Vedic  hymns,  practical  aims  of,  48  ; 
Pantheism  latent  in,  49  ;  recall 
Greek  mythology,  50.  See  Aryans, 
Indian  thought,  Rigveda. 

Vendldad,  120  n. 

Venus,  in  the  Iliad  a  temptress,  in 
the  JEneid  a  Divine  Mother,  280- 
281.    iSee  Aphodite. 

Verres,  257  n.,  259,  260. 

Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  3. 

Virgil,  269-282 ;  submissive  spirit 
of,  269-270 ;  .  sympathises  with 
victor  and  victim,  269,  276-277 ; 
the  rule  of  law  in,  271  ;  harmonises 
religion  and  science,  272-273  ; 
praises  industry ,  274 ;  desires  Unity, 
276 ;  compared  with  Lucretius, 
269,  270,  271,  272;  and  with 
Wordsworth,  270-271,  272,  278; 
foreshadows  Christianity,  277-282; 
and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  280-281  ;  other  references 
to,  20,  166  n.,  242  n.,  286,  287  and 
n.,  291,  299,  313,  369. 

Virgin  Mary  foreshadowed  in  Virgil, 
280-281  ;  other  references  to,  32. 

Virtue,  to  the  Greeks  an  Eesthetic  or 
political  quality  rather  than  a 
personal,  161. 

Vishtasp,  125  and  n.,  129,  130. 

Voltaire,  264,  357. 

Vulcan,  349. 

w 

Waldstein,  Professor  Charles,  4  m. 
Wallis  Budge,  Dr.  E.  A.,  17  n.,  26  n. 
Warde  Powler  on  slaverj%  222  and  n., 

224. 
Wasps,  1 16  n. 
Watson,  William,  56  n. 
Watts,  Dr.,  113  n. 
Weber,  Albrecht,  87  n. 
Wellington,  2,  425. 
West,  E.  W.,  132  n. 
Wheeler,  Talboys,  91  «. 
Whitby,  Synod  of,  260  n. 
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Wiedemann,  A.,  15  n. 

Wilberforoe,  302. 

Wilkinson,  Sir  G.,  31  71. 

Will:  conception  of  constant  in  all 
ages,  173  ;  an  element  of  necessary 
to  tragedy,  171,  172-173;  in 
^schylus,  178-180  ;  in  Sophocles, 
182,  184,  188;  in  Euripides  be- 
comes Desire,  183-184;  Lucretius 
attempts  to  banish  it  from  his 
scheme,  263,  264,  265  ;  regarding 
it  as  destructive,  262,  263,  264, 
265  ;  believed  omnipotent  by 
Epictetus,  300  and  ». ,  302,  303 ;  and 
its  scope  exaggerated  by  the  Stoics 
generally,  441-443 ;  but  Marcus 
Aurelius  knows  its  impotence, 
308  ;  to  Basilides  the  cause  of  the 
Universe,  394,  395  ;  to  Saint  Augus- 
tine the  origin  of  Evil,  428-429, 
432.  See  Chance,  Destiny, 
Tragedy. 

Will  of  God  a  conception  unknown 
to  classical  antiquity,  340. 

Wisdom :  two  conceptions  of  in  the 
Bible,  386-387 ;  Michael  Angelo 
on,  387  and  n. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  143,  347,  436. 

Wordsworth  compared  with  Virgil, 
270-271,  272,  278;  other  refer- 
ences to,  28,  58,  268  271  ».,  309 
and  n. 


X 

Xenophanes,  155  n.,  166. 

Xenophon,  Persian  ideals  in,    13** 
139,    148  ;     other    references    to, 
184  «..,  221.  , 

Xerxes :  his  magnanimity,  140  >  ^-na 
cruelty,  142;  at  the  Hellespont, 
167-168 ;  other  references  to,  44, 
III,  123,  136,  140,  163,  166. 


Zendavesta,  III  and  «.,  1 24  n. 

Zeus,  50,  52,  153,  200,  345  and  n., 

438. 
Zohak,  114,  115,  134,  157-     ^««  ^^"'^ 

Nama. 
Zopyrus,  137.  „     .     , 

Zoroaster,  124-129 ;  in  legend,  124 

and     n. ;     in     history,      124-129  ; 

questioned  by  Ahriman,  124,  126  ; 

heals  the  blind,  129  and  n. ;  Gathas 

of,  126-128;  other  references  to, 

116.    Sec  Zoroastrlanism. 
Zoroastrianism,  129-132 ;  spread  of, 

129-130;  revival  of,  132,  406  and 

n. ;  compared  with  Gnosticism,  390  ; 

and  with  Manichseism,  412-410; 

other    references    to,     109.       See 

Dualism,  Persian  thought. 


THE   END 
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